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INTERKAL IMPEOVEMBNTS. 

The more men work in combination with each other, the greater is their 
power to help themselves. The more they separate from each other, the 
greater are their necesnties for looking abroad for aid. Of the truth of this, 
no one can doubt, for it is in accordance with, the daily experience of every 
man in the nation. 

The more they work in combination with each other, the greater is the ten- 
dency to exchange at home, and thus to make a market on the land; and the 
greater is the tendency towards the enrichment of the land and the increase 
of its products. The more they separate from each other, and the more they 
render themselves dependent on distant markets, the greater is the tendency 
towards the exhaustion of the land, and the diminution of its products. 

The richer the soil, and the larger its products, the greater is the popula- 
tion it can support, the greater is the consumption of food, and the larger 
the quantity of manure that can be returned to the land. The poorer the 
soil, and the less its products, the more scattered must be its population, and 
the less the quantity of manure that can be returned to the land. The ex- 
haustion of the soil tends to produce poverty among its owners, and the aban- 
donment of the land ; diminishing instead of mcreasing the population, strength, 
and power of the community. The enrichment of the soil tends to produce 
wealth among its owners, and the constant increase of the wealth, population, 
and power of the community ; and thus it is that Massachusetts grows richer 
and stronger every day, while Virginia steadily declines in her position as 
regards the other States of the Union. 

The more men work in combination with each other — the more the loom 
^nd the anvil tend to take their places by the side of the plough and the hai^ 
row — the mpre will be the manure returned to the soil and the larger will 
be the product — the larger will be the quantity of exchanges made upon the 
spot, and the less will be the necessity for making exchanges at a distance — 
while the greater will be the power to go to distant markets, because there 
will be a constantly increasing tendency towards combining raw materials in 
the form of doth, iron, lead, or copper; diminishing the bulk, and increasing 
the value, and thus facilitating the maintenance of commerce with distant 
men. 

The less men work in combination with eaeh other — the less the tendency 
of the loom and the anvil to take their places by the side cf the plough and 
the harrow — the less will be the quantity of exchanges made upon the spot, 
and the greater will be the necessity for making exchanges at a distance — ^yet 
with this increasing necessity for going to a distance, there will be found a 
diminishing tendency towards* lessening the bulk of the commodities to be 
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514 INTERNAL IMPSOTEMENT8. 

exchanged, by combiniDg the food and the wool in the form of cloth, and the 
food and the ore in that of iron, lead, or copper ; and the smaller will therefore be 
the amount of commerce, whether internal or external. The man who transports 
a ton of lead, transports a value of sixty or seventy dollars ; while he who trans- 
ports a ton of Indian corn from Illinois^. transports a value of. ten or twelve 
dollars' £iEiglandpasse8*ilH'her^)06 "through that gre^CM of all iftitls, the 
human stb^raeh, and therefore it ir that she is the great^t of all the export- 
ers of food. Illinois refuses to permit her food to pass through that mill, 
preferring to export it in the most bulky form, instead of permitting it to be 
condensed into the form of lead, iron^ copper^ or cloth ; and therefore it is 
that her export of food, and that of her neighbor States, diminishes in quan- 
tity and value, notwithstanding their increase of population. 

The greater the bulk of the commodities to be exchanged, the greater will 
be the necessity for means of transportation^ the greater the cost of trans- 
portation, and the smaller will be the returns to the producer. The more com- 
pact the commodities to be exchanged, the less will be the necessity/ for trans- 
portation, the less its cost, and the larger will be the returns to the producer. 

The greater the necessity for roads, the smaller will therefore be the power 
to obtain them ; and t?u less the necessity, the greater mil be that power. It, 
now, it be desired to see this exhibited in practice, the reader cannot do better 
than examine the following statement in reference to the increasing density of 
population in Massachusetts, and the constantly increasing tendency to com- 
bination for the purpose of increasing the productiveness of labor, as exempli- 
fied in the growth and present condition of their railroad system. 

The population of that State was, in 1840, no less than ninety-four to 
the square mile ; the total quantity having been 737,699 on a surface of only 
7,800 square miles. The census of 1850 exhibits it as having no less thJEin 
one hundred and twenty-six to a mile, the total being 994,499 ; and as this 
gives almost one person to every five acres, it is obvious that the power of 
exchanging on the spot must be very great, with corresponding diminution in 
the necessity for going to a distance ; ai/d yet w^'find them in possession of no 
less than eleven hundred and forty-two miles of railroad, being more than one 
mile of road for every seven miles of surface, on which were carried in the 
year,' 8,856,656 passengers and 2,219,050 tons 6f freight; thus proving that 
increasing power to make exchanges at home was attended by increased 
power to go abroad to make them ; giving in the highest degree tne power to 
choose between ' the near and the distant mitrket, tn which consists real free-' 
dom of trade. 

The population of Ohio was, in 1840, only forty to the square mile, or a total 
of 1,519,467 on a surface of 39,000 square miles. The spiaice allotted to each ' 
individual was therefore almost two and a half tipies greater than* in Massa- 
chusetts, afibrdmg abundant room for a rapid increase of numbers ; and yet 
the late census exhibits a population of only 1,980,408, or forty-nine and a 
half to a square mile ; the ratio of increase having been much less than that 
of the more densely peopled Massachusetts. Not only, therefore, is there l&$s 
power to make exchanges at home, but the ratio of the growth of that power 
is less; and yet we find diminished power to go abroiad for the purpose of 
effecting exchanges. With ^ve times the surface, Ohio has completed but 
eight lines of road||672 miles in length, and has in course of construction but 
sbcfot 700 miles ; the whole, finished and unfinished, being but little more 
tmifliiat of the small State of Massachusetts. 

"Why it is so, Is easily explained. The p^ple of the latter State have made 
a market on the land, Hot only for all their own products, but for avast quan- 
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tify of tbOBe of otber States. They mise ibe bulky aHidesfequired fordftiiy eon* 
gumption, and bring from abroad thoee of wbicb the earth yields less, and that 
will therefore bear carriage, to distant markets ; and they give to the land tbs 
manure yielded by the consumption of all this ibod; the consequeaceof which 
18, that its power to yield return to bbof incpeases with each and every year. 
The people of Ohio, on the contrary, permit their coal and their ore to temiinn 
in the land valueless, while exporting their food in its rudest form, the con- 
sequence of which is, that they are steadily exhausting their land, and dimia*^ 
ishing the return to labor; and as steadily flying to more distant lands, them 
to. repeat the work of exhaustion. They mtut go to the distant .market; for 
they have no other ; and yet this it is that they call free trade. The one State 
brings the loom and the hammer to the side of the food) and the other does 
not; the result of which is, that labile the one obtains incrieased returns from 
diminished suifaoes 2^nd thus increases the jM>wer to obtain roads, the other 
obtains diminished return from increased surfaces and thus increases the 
necessity for roads, while diminishing the power to obtain them ; and there^ 
fore it is that we find all the counties, cities, and towns of Ohio engaged in 
issuing bonds, by aid of which they hope- to be enabled to combine their labor 
and their food for the purpose of obtaining means of intercourse with distant 
men. Had the policy of the nation fkvored the development of the Internal 
resources of the State, Ohio would now make her own cloth with which to clothe 
the laborers who made her roads, and her own iron with which to lay them ; 
and her citizens would not now need to mortgage their property to secure 
the payment of the ysist amount of bonds. recently created in the State^ to pa)" 
for German and Folisb wheat in the fornis of British cloth and iron^ 

Frpin month to ix^nth we hear of the emigration fi^m Ohio to Wi8C<»siii 
and Minnesota, while lifissouri is, as we are informed, rapidly filling up. with 
emigrants from Kentucky and Tennesse^^^ sflii Texas, with those from Mis* 
sissippi, Alabama, and other of the Southern States. With every such nl0^e^ 
ment there is obviously increasing necessity for roads, which grows as men 
separate, while it decreases as they come ,t(^ether. The power tojnaake theia 
decreases with separation, and it increases as they f^pproach.eaoh f^her. Sepa-? 
ration is » consequence of exhaustion of the land* That e^thaustion impover^ 
ishes its owner ; and thus poverty and need for roads aria always found in com* 
bjnation with the almost lentire absence of the abihty to make them, r 

The power of combination, is a oonsequenee of enriching the. land, and 
through it the, land-owner is enriched. It increases.as men ace eiiableRl to live 
together ; and t^at they may be sOrit is indispensable that the powers of the 
land be maintained^ M^n^ thexefpre^ become rich as they are enabled: to asso- 
ciate; and thus it is that :with the {diminishing i^ecessity for roads there is a 
constantly increasing power to jtnake them, i^ is so. fully exempUfidd ia 
Massachusetts. . 

To those who have not reflected upon the fact that our farmers are constantly 
carrying from the land the soil for which they purchased it, or upoii^ the im- 
poverishment that is a necessary consequence of this course of operations, the 
following extracts from the late Patent OfiSce Report may be useful ;. 

" The fertility of some, particulArly in the plantiisg States, is passing rapidly away ; ior 
others the progress of exhaustion is so slow as harcUy to be observed by the culth»tore 

* Emigration to Miasoimi.— The wild soiith-wesfem section of the State of Missouri ie- 
rapidly filtiog up with emigrants, mostly fr^m Kentucky and Tennessee. Within three 
months past, the popalatkin c^ Lawrenee, Newton, and Jasper counties is said to havn^ 
increased one foorth ni number, by . this meaBs.— i^^olm^e paper. 
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tl^emeelveA. To keep ^thin the triith, the iiimaal income from the soil may be said to 
be diminishecl ten cents an acre, on one hundred millioD acres, or four-fifths of the whole. 
* This loss of income is ten millions of dollars, and equal to sinking a capital of one 
hmidred and sixty-six million six hundred and sixty-six thousand dollars a year, paying 
six per cent anniud interest. That improved fiEurmmg lands may justly be regarded as 
capital and a fair investment when paying six per cent interest, and perfectly safe, no 
one will deny. This deterioration is not unavoidable, for thousands of skilful farmers 
have taken fields, poor in point of natural productiveness, and, instead of diminishing 
their fertility, have added ten cents an acre to their annual income, over and above all 
expenses, if this wise and improving system of rotation tillage and husbandry were 
iimTersaUy adopted, or applied to the one hundred million acres now being exhausted, 
it would be equivalent to creating each year an additional capital of one hundred and 
sixty-six million six hundred and sixty-six thousand dollars, and placing it in permanent 
real estate, where it would pay six per cent, annual interest For all pracHeal purposes, 
the difference betvoeen the two sy^ems is three hundred and thirty-three million three 
hmndred and thirty-three thousand dollars a year^ to the country" • 

To some, this estimate may appear large, and yet it but little exceeds tbe 
amount expended for manure in England on the land producing potatoes and 
turnips, and on gardens, as follows : 

3,500,000 acres of potatoes, at £1 IQs^ . . . £27,660,000 
2,000,000 acres of turnips, at £4 10«, . . 9,000,000 

1,600,000 acres of gardens, at £10, . . . 16,000,000 

£52,650,000 
Or $252,720,000 

The total value of animal manure produced in England is estimated at double 
this amount, or Jhe hundred millions of dollars, being far more than five 
times as much as the wheat crop or the cotton crop of the Union ; and yet, 
of this most important product of the soil, nearly the whole yielded through- 
out the country is lost to those upon whose property it is produced, because 
of the absence of a market on the land for its products. 

Dispersion and poverty are the necessary consequences of all this waste; and 
the more men disperse themselves over the land, the greater must be their 
distance from market, the greater their necessity for roads by which to go to 
it, and the less their power to obtain them. From 1842 to 1847, under the 
tariff of 1842, there was a daily increasing tendency towards bringing the 
miner and the mechanic to take their natural places by the side of the farmer 
who produced the food, and the sheep-grazer who produced the wool ; and 
during all that time there was a steady growth in the quantity of the commo- 
dities that passed from the food-producing countries of the West towards the 
East, and a steady increase in the value of commodities obtained in exchange 
for them, as is shown in the following table, in which' is given the quantity of 
merchandize that passed westward from the' Hudson : 

Purchased with the crop of 1842, 113,686 tons, 

« " " 1843, . . . 135,616 " 

« " " 1844, . • . . 144,742 " 

« " « 1845, . , . 163,125 « 

*• " « 1846, .... 215,185 « 

The effect of protection to the farmer, in his "efforts to bring the consumer to 
take his place by his side, was shown in the steady increase of his power to 
purchase iron for the improvement of his machinery of production, the con- 
sunaption of which rose in this short period from 300,000 tons to 950,000 tons. 
The necessary consequence of this was, that the Western States were gradually 
recovering from their difficulties. Their coal and ore beds, and &eir vast 
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deposits of lead, were becoming daily more and more productive, and it needed 
but a few years' continuation of the same system to enable them to combine 
iheir own labor, their own food, and their own ore, for the purpose of making 
roads for themselves. Unfortunately, however, they were persuaded that it 
would be for their interest to adopt measures that it was well known would 
close the mills and the furnaces, the coal and the lead mines of the Union, and 
thus diminish the power of association at home; and what are now the conse- 
quences ? Instead of feeding the whole people of Europe ; instead of witness- 
ing the export of food to England growing from almost thirty to three hui^ 
dred millions, as was promised by Mr. Walker^ we see it sinking in amount from 
year to year. What has been the tendency of things at home, will be seen by 
the following comparison of the receipts of food at New-Orleans in 1848-49, 
nd 1860-61: \ 

1848-9. 1850-1. 

Bacon, packages, . . . . , 84,048 103,248 

Pork, « .... 687,421 288,296 

Lard, « 489,847 267,601 

Beef, « .... 70,690 49,066 

Corn, sacks, 1,706,812 1,298,992 

Cheese, boxes, 64,287 78,894 

Flour, barrels, 1,018,177 941,066 

Q^hat the great diminution here observed is not compensated elsewhere, will be 
seen on an examination of the following table of receipts on all the canak of 
New-York for the year just closed, as compared with those of 1849 : 

1840. 1S51. 

Pork, packages, 73,896 46,013 

Beef, "/ .... 106,492 77,798 . 

Com, sacks, 6,120,270 7,670,346 

Cheese, pounds, .... 42,097,818 26,698,946 

Flour, barrels, 3,263,087 3,358,486 

Wheat, bushels, .... . 2,734,380 3,163,482 

Butter, pounds, . . ... 20,880,409 9,664,268 

Wool, " .... 12,781,403 10,617,408 

Although the population of the West must in this period have grown from 
twelve to fifteen per cent, the quantity of commodities sent to market has 
diminished ; and yet the price of wheat and flour has fallen so low, that the 
£Eirmer8 are everywhere storing it, and paying heavy interest for loans to enable 
them to do so ; and the reason why it has fallen is, tnat, after having crushed the 
domestic market, the foreign one has failed them ; the total export of food to 
Europe having in the last fiscal year fallen to the pitiful sum oi eight milli<m» 
of dollars^ with a prospect that it will this year be even less, as is shown in the 
following 

Statement ofth$ Shipments ofjl'lour, Meal^ and Orain^ from the Unitfid States to Great 
Britain ana Ireland, from the Ist of September last, to the latest dates : 

From Floar^bbU. C. Meal* bltJa. Wbaat, baah. Corn, bub. 

New-Tork, 292,166 .... 767,738 232,171 

New-Orleans, .... 6,861 .... 23,719 

PhiUdelphia, 83.690 1,680 66,069 1,600 

Baltimore, 17,723 .... 71,282 .... 

Boston,. . . . . . 10,186 .... .... .... 

Other ports, . • . . . 6,100 .... 22,000 18,077 

Total, 866,166 1,680 927,029 276,467 

. About the same time last year, . 686,800 2,786 766,882 219,799 
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The tendency of ihe existing revenue system is thatof produdng a conbtanUjr 
increasing neoessity for distant trade, with constantly diminishing power lb 
trade ; because it looks to the separation of the consumer frorn the producer, 
ihus increasing the burden of transportation to be borne by the planters and 
farmers of the Union. Borne down by this weight, and nhable to help theni- 
selves, we see the people of the West perpetually applying to Congress for 
appropriations for the improvement of rivers and harbors, and humbly solicit- 
ing, and generally in vain,^ foreign banks and bankers — the Rothschilds and 
the Batings — for loans, by aid of which to purchase the food and the clothing 
required by the men whom they would employ to make their roads, and the 
iron with which to lay them. Their necessities are great, and their. powers 
are small; and yet are they daily increasing the former and diminishing the 
latter, by scattering themselves still more widely throughout -the West, and 
wasting annually on the road and in distant markets an amounl of manure 
that, if applied upon their lands, would enable them both to improve their rivers 
and make their roads. ' The annual loss from this waste is equal to the whole 
cost of at least fifteen hundred miles of railroad ; and in the last ten years it 
has been equal to that of .fifteen if not twenty thousand miles. 

For years past. Congress has refused all appropriations for works of internal 
imprpveinefnt, and so is it likely to do while the people of Ohio and Indiana shall 
continue to increase their necessities by pressing still farther westwaird to seek 
new lands .to be again exhausted; iand sudi will be the case, because those 
eommunities will coQtinne poor. Every man that leaves Ohio, Eentuckv, 
Tennessee,' Indiana or Illinois, diminishes the power of those States to help 
themselves. The General Government grants land to Illinois, Iowa, and 
Missouri, to enable them to attract the people of Ohio and Indiana; but it 
refuses to permit the people of these latter States to ofier inducements to others 
to come and live among them, eating their food while converting ore and coal 
into iron. If they desire ta. become rich and strong, and to make themselves 
heard, it is needed pnly that, they should pursue that course whidi would give 
value tQ their inexhaustible beds of coal and iron ore, and to the lead and 
copper mines of the States still farther west ; by doing which they would be 
enabled to export their food in the compact form of. lead, and iron, and copper, 
instead of the bulky one of corn. 

Quite recently, Illinois has obtained a large grant of land to enable it to make 
a road ; but Iowa is following the example, and Missouri desires a grant for a 
road that is to be extended to the Pacific, and that is to aid in carrying off the 
people of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and in lessening the power of those who 
are left behind. Every where the States of the West are seen, as they were in 
' 1 83 6, endeavoring to borrow money with which to make their roads ; but Illinois 
has failed, although her grant amounted to 2,500,000 acres of land, perhaps as 
rieh as any in the world. The reason for this is simple. She is destroying the 

*1^ehave seen letters by the last English stealer, to the purport that little ornothing 
ean be done in the negotiation of lai^e parcels or entire issues of American railroad bonds, 
in Paris or London. ITdsuocessful attempts have been made in both cities, with some of 
the best-secured loans of the New-Yorl^ shoit roads, and nb enooaragement was held out 
for large operations. In Paris, the feeling was adverse to' evei^ thing except French 
Rentes; yet it is quite certam a refifular retail absorption is dally going on in New* York, 
of all the best descriptions of bonds, for French as well as Swiss; German, and Belgian 
aeoount- This, however, bears no proportion to the vast issu0 of these securities, and 
little or no money really passes to tne country. It is but part of the consideration paid 
for continental goods, a substitute for exchange when the rates rule high, to which our 
foreign friends are tempted by the large interest which these bonds pay, when bought at 
or below par.— JVsv^For A; Daily Timet, 
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domestic market for ber pioducta, and the foreign one dimioishet ; tbe eooie^ 
quence of which 19 a diminution in the value m her land, when there mi^kt 
be — ^and under other circumstances there would be-^a. large increase. Her 
export of fpo4 in the form, of lead has Men from 800,000 pigs to d26,000^ 
when it should have risen to a million and a half ; and had it so risen, she 
would now be enabled to make roads for herself, without depending upon th^ 
caprice of foreign bankers, ^^ Help younself, and Hercules will help you," is a 
saying that should be borne in mind by the farmers and planters of tiie 
Union. Let them determine U> make themselves independent, by bringing 
into activity the vast bodies of mineral wealth by which they are every where 
surrounded ; let them bring the loom, the spindle and the hammer to theii( 
sides; let them thus create a market among themselves, and they will &id no 
difiBcuIty in obtaining all the aid they need desire to enable th^n to reach the 
most distant markets of the world. 

Sc^ Boo, will it be with the great copper producing region. Already it 
furnishes a market for vast quantities of produce that otherwise would go to 
swell the surplus for a market for which we are now, by aid of the tariff el 
1846, rendered dependent upon the steadily dirmnishiaig^ market of JBritc^u^ 
What is the condition of the trade with that region^ and what are its wants, 
may be seen by the following article from the Lake Superior Journal: — 

' "It ftppeats that, in 1846, the copper eihipped theoc« amounted to but twenW-three 
tcnu. In 1850, it bad been swelled to more than thirteen hundred tons; and the esti- 
mate* of paiides on the spot lead to the belief that, during the nejtt aesAocK the yield wfU 
be more than doubled. We are without any atatemeiit of the popolatioo, but^ though 
, sparsely settled, it must be considerable in the aggregate, judging from the circamatai^ 
that, in the course of the present year, the quantity of flour imported for consumption was 
not ieea than 100,000 bairels, or about 12,U0O tons; and this is understood to be utterly 
insciffiotent'to^ sostain fthe rasident populatioa tfaroaghout their long and rigorous winters. 

** The Jofum<d iBOtioes reports to the eflect that in some distriots absolute fiunine has 
already commeiiced, and the statement is confirmed by information that has appeared in 
several of our Wisconsin exchanges. 

<* The means by which this tnkle is carried on are difficult to a degree almost beyond 
eohception^ For these difficulties there is but one remedy, and that is the construction 
of a oaoal at the Satdt Bte. Marie, cannecting the waters of Lake Superior with those 
lower in, the chain, and of sufficient capacity to admit the passage of the hj^^fitl vetaeii 
engaged in the trade of the Northern lakes. The length of it would not be more than a 
mile ; and the cost of the whole work is estimated by competent authorities at less than 
half a million of dollars. Argument is not needed to prove that such an expenditure 
woid:d immediately produce results of the highest knportance to the locality and to the 
eonntry generally. 

Here is a market for food, capable of almost indefinite extension, and, 
that it may be so extended^ it is needed only that the farmers of the West should 
determine to pxotecit themselves in their efforts to bring among thetn the meil 
who will eat their, com while mining their lead and their oopper. That 
done, they would have no difficulty in making their canal themselves* W^: 
should then cease to bear of famine on Lake. Superior, while the farmers on 
Lakes Huron and Michigan were being ruined for want of a market for their* 
corn and their wheat. We beg of them to reflect that — Tas first of ai.l tbb 

TAXES TO BS -PAID BT COMMODITIES Ifi .TRANSPORTATION?. The COfU that IS- 

worth sixty cents, in New* York is worth but twelve and a half cents in some 
parts of Tennessee.. Let the price in the formei^ M^^k to Corty cents, and the 
Tennessee farmer will waste it rather than send it to marketi for it will not 
pay the cost of transportation., Let that cost be reduced to thirty cents, and- 
the corn will still be worth ten cents, although it should continue to be worth 
but forty in Kew-York. Bring the market nearer, so as to reduce the trans- 
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g>rtation to twenty, cents, and the price in Tennessee will rise to twenty, 
ring the market to the spot ; make a market on the land for all the products 
of the land, and the price in Tennessee will be as high as in New- York. 

The planter rejoices in low freights, because all that is thus saved is added 
to the value of his cotton. He knows that he it is that must pay the cost of 
tranBportationj and that that is the tax which, high or low, must be paid 
before he can have any thing for himself. 

The commodities of which the earth yields by tons, such as potatoes, onions, 
carrots, turnips, and hay, will not bear transportation. They must be eaten 
on the ground or near it. Make a market on the ground for all the bulky- 
commodities that can be raised, and the very fact of their bulk constitutes a 
large bonus to the farmer. They cannot be brought from a distance except 
at heavy cost of transportation, and the price will be high because of the little 
power of interference from abroad. An acre of land will yield four hundred 
oushels of potatoes, or even six hundred bushels of turnips, whereas itjs good 
land that yields four himdred pounds of cotton, or twenty bushels of wheat to 
the acre. It will now not be difficult to see how it is that the British system 
of policy operates as a " great discouragement to agriculture " in all those 
countries subject to it; nor why Adam Smith so strongly urged upon his 
countrymen that, in preventing the artisan from going to the food, they were 
guilty of " a manifest violation of the most sacred rights of mankind." So 
long as Great Britain shall coptinue to be "the work-shop of the world" — so 
long as she shall continue to maintain the monopoly of machinery for the 
production of iron, and for the conversion of wool into cloth — so long must 
the farmers of the world continue to raise those commodities of which the 
earth yields but little, as wheat and cotton, when they might raise potatoes, 
and turnips, and hay, could they make a market on the land for its products^ 

The farmer who cannot sell his corn converts it into pork, for the purpose 
of relieving himself from the payment of this enormous tax of transportation, 
that he knows he must pay before any thing can come to himself. The man 
who is to consume his product is at a distance so great, that as corn it cannot 
travel, but as pork it may be carried, and leave something to repay him for 
his cost of labor. Could he but be induced to recollect that the consuming 
man would demand of him five times as much food, if brought to his side, 
there to be employed in converting his wool into cloth, and that he would 
gladly come, if invited and made sure of employment, he would see that, by 
pursuing such a course, he would relieve himself from the payment of a tax so 
enormous that, if even one tenth of the amount were claimed by the govern- 
ment, he would be ripe for rebellion. 

The farmer who has a market at hand for his milk, buys his butter and 
his cheese, because those commodities are brought to market by persons who 
live at a distance, and must pay the tax of transportation. He knows that, 
as milk, the produce of his dairy will yield him three times as much as it will 
do in the form of cheese. 

The fanner is surrounded with lands covered with timber. He commenced 
tiie work of cultivation on the lighter lands that were more easily cleared and 
drained. Could he have a market for his timber, he could clear and drain his 
better lands. The cost of transportation is, however, too great ; and, as he cannot 
sell his trees, he is compelled to let them stand, for the labor of clearing would be 
more than the land would exchange for when cleared. Place the mill or furnace 
iti his neighborhood, and make a demand for houses, and he could sell his 
timber, and thus clear his land. We see thus that, if we would increase the 
amount of trade, we must enable the farmer to raise potatoes and turnips 
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instead of wheat, and also enable him to sell his timber and clear his better land. 
That he may do this, he must be relieved from tlie first and heaviest of all^taxes, 
that of the transportation of his commodities to market. Concentration does 
this for him, and therefore it was that Adam Smith was enabled to see how 
vast was the advantage to the farmer froiv having the artisan take his place 
hj his side. Dispersion produces the opposite effect. It diminishes the 
power to produce commodities in which to trade, by compelling the farmer to 
raise bushels of wheat when he might have tons of potatoes. It diminbhes 
that power by compelling him to continue to cultivate poor soils when he 
might have rich ones. His timber rots on the ground, when he mi^ht sell it, 
had he a market at hand. His power to trade is thus diminished hy the 
system which is called free trade. 

The farmer who has a market at hand carries his hay, his oats, or liis wheat 
to market, and brings back a load of manure, by aid of which he improves his 
land. He who is at a distance from market cannot obtain manure, because of 
the enormous tax imposed upon him by its transportation, and the conse- 
quence is, that his labors become from year to year less productive, as his land 
becomes more and more exhausted. He begins with twenty bushels to the 
acre, and, instead of going up to forty, he falls to ten, which is more than is now 
the average of all the wheat land of the fertile State of Ohio. The next step 
18 to ran away himself to seek other land, and thus it is that we diminish instead 
of increasing the power of association, while increasing the necessity for it. 

Every where throughout the world, the productiveness of agriculture 
increases as the consumer and producer come nearer together; and every 
where its productiveness diminishes as they separate. It is assuredly time that 
our farmers and planters should at le§st begin to see that they it is that need 
protection ; that they it is that need to have the market brought near to them, 
and thus enable themselves to save not only the transportation of their products, 
but also to return to the soil the manure yielded by those products ; and that 
the more effectually this policy is carried out, the larger will be the quantity of 
their crops, and the larger the prices at which each and every portion of those 
crops will sell. The power of man, whether for the production of food and 
clothing, the making of roads, or the establishment of schools, grows every 
where with the increasing productiveness of the land, because men are thereby 
more and more enabled to work in combination with each other. It dimin- 
ishes every where with the diminishing productiveness of the land, because 
men are more and more compelled to fly from each other. 



THE APPLICATION OF SALT AS A MANURE. 

There have been various experiments made with salt as a manure for pota- 
toes. The editor of the "Farmers' Encyclopedia," in 181Y, on a gravelly 
soil, at Great Totham, in Essex, England, made the following trials : 

BnehelB. 

1. Soil simple, produce per acre 120 

.2. Soil with 20 bushels of salt in September, - - 193 

3. Soil with stable-manure, 20 loads m the spring of the year, 219 

4. Soil with 20 loads of manure and 20 bushels of salt, - 234 
6. Soil with 40 bushels of salt alone, - - - - 19? 
6. Soil with 40 bushels of salt and 20 loads of manure, - 244 

The Rev. Edmund Cartwright, of HoUenden House, in Kent, made various 
important trials of salt as a manure for potatoes. The soil on which the 
experiments were made consisted of three fourths sand. 

*^0f ten different BUttUMs," said this agricultuiisti ** nXi^ a nutture hitherto 
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x#an ambiguous character, is (one only exciepted) superior to them all. Tfh^ 
effect of the mixture of salt and soot is remarkable." The writer of this wit- 
nessed the same result on carrots, at the rate of 16 bushels each per, acre. 

With regiard to the destruction of vermin by means of salt, we may safely 
assert that there is, perhaps, no agricultural use of common salt more ua* 
4oubted. The effect, too, is direct, and the result immediately apparent. For 
ihia purpose, from 5 to 10 bushels per acre are sufficient. The agriculturist 
need be under tio apprehension that the salt will destroy his crop, for 15 or 20 
bushels of salt per acre may be applied to young wheat with safety. 

Salt has been employed by the gardener for many purposes ; most com* 
tnouly on lawns, at iHe rate of ten bushels per acre. The following experi- 
ments were made by Mr. George Johnson, at Great Totham, and are the iqore 
readfly given a place here, from the care with which they were made : 

The soil was. composed of — Parta 

Stones and gravel, - - - - - - - - 27 

Vegetable fibre, - - -- - -- - 1.6 

Soluble matter, - - - - - - - - 3 

.■ ., Carbonates of lime and naagnesia, - . - - - * IS 

Oxide of iron, - - -. - - - - - 4 

. ^nimal and vegetable matter - --- ' 1. 

Alumina, - - - - - - - - •43: 

Silica, ..... . - - /- - . 40 

Loss, .- - - - - . - • --.1 

100 
Produce 
Somi with Windsor Beans^ per acre. 

Soil treated with 20 bushels of salt per acre/ bushels, - - 217 
Soil simple, ---- - - • - 13d 

With Onions^ Tons, cwi qrs. lU. 

.'■■ Salli, 20 bushels, manure 20 tons per a<a«e, - 3 12 3 12 
Manure, - - - • - - 2 10 2 19 

With Carrots^ 
i. Soil without any manure, - - - -1^40 

2. Soil with 20 tons of manure, - - • 22 18 26 

3. Soil with 20 bushels of salt, - - - 18 2 

4. Soil with 20 bushels of salt, and 20 tons 

of manure, ; ,- . - - - - . 23 6 1 18 

With ParsnepSy 
Ir Soil with 20 tons of manure, and 20 bush- 
els of salt, ■: - - - ^ , - . 6 16 
2. Soil with 20 tons, of manure, - - - 61111 

With Early Potatoes^ BbU 

1. Soil simple, ' -- -- - - -- 308* 

1 Soil with 20 bushek of salt, - - - - - 684 

. With Beets, Tone, cwt qm 

1. Soil simple, - . - .. - - ^ - 4 10 I 

2. Soil with ^0 bushels of salt, , - -. - - 4 8 3. 
/ 3. Soil with 20 tons of salt and 20 tons of maniire, •< 8 

4. Soil with 20 tons of manure, - - - - 6 10 

' In pneye&ling ^luUnng in the rpiots of some of the brassica tribe, Mr. 
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Jphii^on found salt lilghl J usefbl; be states, in some observations on tfib 
diseaese, read to thie Horticultaral Society of London : " Some cauliflowers were 
planted upon a light silicious soil, which had previouslj been ipanured with 
weli-putr^fied stable-manure, and over one third of the allotted space. was 
sown salt, at the rate of 20 bushels per acre, immediately before planting in 
•July. The previous crop had been broccoli. Fifty-foiir plants were set <» 
the two thirds unsalted,.and 26 on the one third salted ; the result has been, 
that of the 54 lunsalted,' 15 have been diseased and unproductive, but of the 
2d salted, only 2." 

There is little doubt but that salt might b^ much more extensively em- 
ployed by florists than at present A very sndall quantity of salt added to 
the water in which flowers are placed, adds considerably to their duration. 
There are many bulbous-rooted flowers which flourish best in the immediate 
vicinity of the sea. Mr. Edwin Greville remarked, in 1824, that some common 
salt applied at the rate of 16 bushels per acre to a portion of a bed of stocks, 
in his garden at Wyaston, in Derbyshire, made them grow most decidedly 
stronger and finer, and bloom' 'much more perfectly than those growing m 
the same bed unsalted. It is a common custom with the inoporters of exotic 
plants to dip cuttings' in salt water.- Before the adoption of this plan, they 
almost invariably perished in the passage. 

Christopher Packe, who in 1688 published in English Glauber's folio vol- 
ume, dwells at considerable length in his preface upon the mixture of salt and 
lime : "for the enriching of poor and barren land, it is the cheapest of aQ 
mixtures, and is most easy to be done ; for any ploughman having but once 
seen it done, may be presently able to manage it." 

Salt and lime was used as a manure by Mh Mitchell, of Ayr, many years 
since; and he, not knowitig what others had done with this fertilizer before 
his time, considered himself to be the discoverer. He thus describes his process : 

Take 32 bushels of lime, and slack it with sea- water previously boiled to 
the saturated state. This quantity is sufficient for an acre of ground, and may 
be either thrown out of the carts with a shovel over the land in the above 
state, or made into a compost with 40 loads of moss or earth, in which state 
it will be found to pay fully for the additional - labor, and Is suflicient for an 
acre of fallow ground, though ever so reduced before. Its component parts 
are muriate and sulphate of lime, mineral alkali, in an uncorobined state, 
also muriate and .carbonate of soda. All the experiments have done well with 
it, but especially wheat and beans; and it has not been behind any manure 
i?ith which it has been 6ompared. There is one instance in which it was tried 
in comparison with 72 cart-loads of soaper's waste and dung* and' although 
this was an extraordinary dressing, vet that With this salt and lime manure 
was fully above the average of the field. . 

Mr; Mitchell calculates that 3000 giallons of sea-water; boiled down to about 
600 gallons, will slack 64 bushels of shell lime, (these 3000 gaHons of sea- 
water will contain about TOO lbs. of Conimon salt,) a quantity sufficient for 
•2 acres. The expense of carrying the water from the sea^ the evaporation, Ac, 
he adds, will cost 208, The 64 bushels of limestone cost him 409., or 3/. for 
2 acres. 

The use of this mature of ftalt and Time was aTso Noticed in the year 1800, 
by Mr. Hollipgshead, of.Chorley, in Lancashire, wha observes: ^Lime pre- 
pared for lAanure should be slacked with salt-springs or salt water: lime so 
slacked will have a double effidct." And in 1816, Mr. Jarii^ Manle^, of An- 
derton, in Cheshire, when giving his evidence before a comijpittee of the 
House of Commons on the salt duties, mentioned that in g;et^ng^ marl (which 
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is a mixture of carbonate of lime, aluminai and silica,) he had found that hj 
mixing it with brine instead of water, the portion of the field on which the 
brined marl was used, yielded 5 bushels of wheat per acre n^ore than that 
portion on which the watered marl was employed ; and it may be well to 
remember that the celebrated salt sand of Padstow Harbor is composed ©f 
64 per cent, of carbonate of lime ; and that in the experiments of the late Rer. 
Edmund Cartwright, upon potatoes, of 25 manures, or mixtures of manures, 
salt and Hole were found superior in their product of potatoes to 19 others. 

Every farmer has it in his power, even in the most inland situations, to pro- 
cure this most excellent manure for the use of his farm, by means of a mix- 
ture of two parts of lime and one part of common salt, and suffering it to 
remain incorporated in a shady place, or covered with sods, for two or three 
months ; a plan which I suggested some years since. {Essay on Salt, p, 32, 
3d ed.) 

By this process a gradual decomposition takes place, muriate of lime and 
soda are formed, the whole mass speedily becoming encrusted with alkali. 
There is another advantage to be derived from the adoption of this process, 
besides the formation of soda, viz., that the muriate of lime is one of the 
most deliquescing or moisture-absorbing substances with which we are ac- 
quainted ; and in consequence, whenever it exists in a soil, the warmth of the 
sun has, in summer, much less influence on it than it would otherwise have. 

Johnson remarks : " I would especially warn those who try the effect of a 
mixture of salt and lime, to attend carefully to the directions I have given, and 
not, as some farmers have done, to use the mixed salt and lime immediately 
before any decomposition has taken place. After it has been well mixed 
together in a dry state, it should be allowed to remain two or three months 
undisturbed, and then applied at the rate of from 36 to 60 bushels per acre, 
either by sowing it out of a seed-basket, or mixed with earth, and spread in 
the usual way. It is necessary to give the mixture time, since the decompo- 
sition proceeds very slowly, and is not to be hastened by any simple process." 

" The mixture of salt with soot produces the most remarkable effects, espe- 
cially when trenched into ground prepared for carrots. Mr. G. Sinclair found 
that when the soil, unmanured^ produced 23 tons of carrots per acre, the sanie 
soil, fertilized with a mixture of only 6j bushels of salt, and 6^ of spot, 
yielded 40 tons per acre. Mr. Belfield describes the mixture as equally 
beneficial for wheat. And Mr, Cartwright found that when the soil, without 
any addition, yielded per acre 167 bushels of potatoes, dressing the same 
land with a mixture of 30 bushels of, soot and 8 bushels of salt, made it 
produce per acre 240 bushels." 

We trust our readers will try experiments for themselves ; as the use of 
salt as a manure has been so long known, and its effects so fully tested in 
England, that we have no doubt of its great utility as a fertilizer. It has, in 
our own experience, proved a most valuable auxiliary to the farmer, and we 
can name othera who have tried it with the most happy results. Will some 
cf our readers give us the result of their own practice in its use as a fertiUzer ! 



MINERAL WEALTH OF THE OAROLmAS. 

BxOEMT disdbveries in Moore coanty, says the ^ayeiteviile (N. 0.) Observer, confirm 
the confideDt prediction made by Professor Johnson, over two years^ago, that the whole 
of the country to the Montgomery line would be found to be a bed of coaL 

South Carolina abounds in lime and iron ore, and North Carolina abounds 
in the fuel with which to smelt the ore, and in the labor that would, if so 
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applied, enable them to export instead of importing iron ; but they waste the 
labor, and permit the fuel, the ore, and the limestone to remain in the land, 
useless to all, and then they issue bonds for the purchase of iron ; and thus 
it is, according to British free traders, that the land-ownere of the Carolinas 
are to be made rich. Every day brings with it new discoveries of fuel and of 
iron ore, and yet every day witnesses a diminution of the power either to pro- 
duce or to consume iron, because of the existence of a policy that tends to secure 
to England a monopoly of the supply of the world with cloth and iron. 



CHINESB HUSBANDRY AKD POLICY. 

In arranging the various classes of the people, [says the Farmer and Mt- 
chjomc^ the Chinese place the literati in the foremost rank, as learning is with 
them the stepping-stone to honor; but immediately after the learned, the 
husbandman takes the precedence of all others, because, being engaged in 
raising the necessaries of life, he is abundantly more important than the 
mechanic, who merely changes the form of matter, and the merchant, who 
originates nothing, and only barters and exchanges commodities for the sake 
of gain. This honor put upon agricultural employments is evidently the result 
of design, and shows that the country, being overstocked with inhabitants, 
needs cultivating to its utmost extent, in order to provide the people with sus- 
tenance. The industry and skill of the Chinese, striving to produce as many 
of the necessaries of life as possible, argues a dense population ever struggling 
against threatening want, and compelled to exert themselves for their daily 
bread. In. tropical climates, where the ground is fertile and the population scan- 
ty, the natives find that by a few months' labor they can produce sufficient food 
for a whole year's consumption, and are therefore indisposed to exert themselves 
further ; but in China the inhabitants are incessantly employed, and every 
individual is obliged to be busy in contributing his quota to the common weal. 
Every one, in the least acquainted with the mannera of the Chinese, knows 
that they are uutiring in their exertions to maintain themselves and families. 
In the business of agriculture they are particularly active, raising two crops from 
the ground every year, extending their cultivation in every possible direction, 
and bringing the most barren and unpromising spots into use, in order that 
nothing may be lost. Their skill in effecting these objects is not, considering 
their few advantages, contemptible. They thoroughly understand the impor- 
tance of varying the crops ; they know perfectly well the seasons and soila 
adapted for certain productions ; and they are fully sensible of the importance 
of manuring the ground, in order to maintain its fertility. A stranger is 
struck with this on first setting his foot on the shores of China. Almost every 
individual met with in the paths and fields, is provided with a basket and rake ; 
and every evening the cottager brings home a certain quantity to add to the 
dung-heap, which is a most important appendage to every dwelling. Having 
but few sheep and cattle, they are obliged to make the most of the stercora- 
oeous stock of men and swine. This is carefully collected, and actually sold at 
so much per pound; while whole strings of city scavengers may be seen 
cheerily posting into the country every successive morning with their envied 
acquisitions, little heeding the olfactory nerves of the less interested passengers. 
Every other substance likely to answer the end is anxiously collected, and 
carefully disposed so as to provide for future exigences; such as decayed 
animal and vegetable matter, the sweepings of streets, the mud of canals, the 
short, stumpy human hair, shaven from millions of heads every ten days, is 
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industriously gathere^i up^ and sold for manure througbout the empire, Of 
the high importance of stercoration iu China, we see an illustration in that 
passage in 2 Kings vi. i2o, when there was a great famine in Samaria. In the; 
art of manuring, the Chinese may give a lesson or hint to pur agriculturists ; 
while in placing husbandry in the highest estimation, and the cultivator of the 
soil in \he seccmd rank in the empire, they display a liberality and true enlight- 
enment tliat throws the American public deplorably in t}xe shade. 



MATNARD'S PRIMER. 

From our connection with the American Turf Eegister, we flatter ourselves 
that our hearty endorsement of the following artidie from the Springfield (Mass.) 
Bepublican, will not be without weight with our readers, a majority of whom 
seek relaxation from the ordinary occupations of. the facm and the plantation, 
in the e^dting and invigorating. sports of the field. 

The paragraph Ixere quoted refers okiefly to the pistol ; but it is the appli- 
cation of Mr. Maynard^s ingenious invention to the shot-gun and huntingrjrifle, 
that challenges our admiration. The advantages are many andi obvious. The 
fingering and placing the cap on the nipple — ^at all times an awkward, and, 
when the fingers, are benumbed with cold, actually . a difficult process-r^is 
entirely dispensed ynth, and all danger from accidental discharges and fiyiog 
caps avoided. Nor does the. primer perceptibly increase the bulk of the lock; : 
for though it contains fifty percussion pills, it does not occupy a space lai*ger 
than a Meatican dollar. Neither is the sportsman liable to those petty annoy- 
ances sure to occur at the most oriticai moment^ such as the falling off. of a 
cap, or the stoppage of a tube. But we might fill pages in detailing all tiie 
advantages of the new invention. Suffice it to< say, me have tried it, and 
unhesitatingly pronounce it. as, great an improvement on the percussion-cap^ = 
as was the cap on the flint. 

Apropos of guns and. shooting, we wish to say, that as the " Sporting Olio" 
of the old American Farmer was one of the most popular features of that 
work, we have it in contemplation to offer in future something similar in the . 
pages of The Plough, the Loomy and the Anvil, 

WLATNARd's primer— new REV0LVER---^HE MASSACmUSETTa ARMS COMPAinr. 

The famous new primer, the invention of Dr. Maynard, is already known to 
our readers by description. It forms another of those steps in advance of all 
the rest of the world, which have peculiarly distinguished the improvements, 
in this country, in the manufacture of arms iand the art of gunnery. It would 
take but a brief examination of it to see that it must supersede percussion-caps^ 
as caps superseded flints; and what a slight examination mdses so apparent, 
actual and rigid experiment seems to have established. Colonel Craig, the 
Chief of the Ordnance Bureau, has reported at length to General Scott upon 
its advantages arid superiority, and recommends its early and extensive intro- 
duction into the army. General Scott has approved the report, and it is under- 
stood that preparations have already been made to equip all the cavalry, with,, 
arms' furnished with this primer. It has, of course, secured this position only, 
by its merits, and after having passed through the most rigid forms of trial to . 
wBich the Ordnance Department could subject it. . 

The Massachusetts Arms Company of Chicopee, having purchased the right 
to manufacture this primer, and apply it to use in the manufacture of arms,. 
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have succeeded in ihe ptqject of a new revol^r, which we c£^nnot,helieve,to, 
h4 otherwise than very far in advance of any and every other revolver ever 
niade. Colt's revolver is always, and very properly, referred to as the standard 
hy which to judge of improvements here ; but we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the new arm to be very far its superior. Its advantages are so 
obvious, that a mere glance at it convinces the examiner that it must supersede 
its predecessors, as they have superseded the ruder and less ingeniously 
adapted contrivances of earlier days. 

To those who have forgotten the description of the new primer, it will be 
proper to state that it consists of a line of nilminating pills, placed equidistant 
upon a strip of water-proof paper. These pills, or deposits of fulminating 
pk)wder, thus ranged upon a narrow strip of paper, can of course be coiled up 
in a receptacle within the lock, and by proper apparatus be pushed forward in 
succession to receive percussion upon the nipple of the chamber or barrel. 
• The first and prominent advantage which the new revolver has over that 
so widely known as Colt's, is in the employment of Maynard's primer, and the 
other apparent advantages are those which grow mainly out of the simplified- . 
tions which the, primer allows. It can be discharged much faster than Colt's. , 
To prove this, it is only necessary to say that it is adapted to a supply of thirty- 
six primers at once. In Colt's pistol, in order to make thirty-six discharges, 
the fingers must fix, separately, thirty-six Oij^ ; a very slow business, particu- 
larly if one is in a hurry. Add to this that the flying of the copper, the 
^ fouling" of the lock, the loosening and dropping off of caps, as well as their 
corrosion and the mioistening of the powder, are all entirely obviated in the 
new arm, and, so far, its advantage is very apparent. It has other advantagesi i 
and among them it appears to us that the doing away of the nipples attached 
to each chamber of Colt's pistol is an important one. It uses but one nipple, 
and this is stationary. There is hardly a possibility that more than one cham- 
ber can be discharged at once, and its accidental discharge in the pocket would 
seem to be an absolute impossibility. The method of revolving the oylioder 
is novel, and has an advantage over those hitherto used. 

The construction of the new revolver is the most compact and symmetrical 
of any we have ever seen, and we certainly do not perceive why it will not 
crowd all other revolvers out of market when it shall come to be introduoed. 
We understand that the Company are preparing to enter largely into the 
manufacture of these revolvers, and that they have also engaged in the manu-, 
facture of locks for sporting and common guns, they having the exclusive right 
to Maynard's primer for this purpose. We are glad that improvements of so ' 
marked a character as these are in hands so efficient. 



HOW THE TARDfF OF 1846 AFFECTS THE .MERCHANTS. 

Adeouirrs fi*om the Soutb, East, North, and West, all concur ih the fact that these oeYe- 
nd s^tionff are ieach ddflieriii^ under a stringeDt money market, and ipterior jobbers are 
not food of increaaiDg^fiabiliticw, while doubts and tmcertanity hang over the results of 
their collections for goods already trusted out — J^^euh York Dry Chods Reporter* 

The tariff of 1846 vraa to increase trade, and thus benefit th^ merchanta. 
That of 1842 was to diminish trade, and thus injure the merchanta. So at. 
least said the SiAyocaieaoi British fi-eedom of trade— of that system which looks, 
and has always looked, to the maintenance of the British monopoly of the. 
machinery for converting the food atid the wool of the world into cloth, and 
the food and the ore of the world into iron, What, however, have been the 
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results of the two systems ? Under the tariff of 1842, the consumption of 
iron and of coal trebled in quantity, and that of cotton and wool doubled ; 
and there were then no " doubts" or " uncertainty " hanging over " the results 
of collections," nor was there any necessity for diminishing trade, because men 
were every where growing rich, and improving their machinery of production, 
and becoming from year to year better able to pay for all they purchased ; 
while States were not only paying the interest of their debts, but the neces- 
sity for creating foreign debt had ceased. Under the tariff of 1846, the con- 
sumption of iron, and of cotton and woolen cloth, rapidly dimini^es ; and 
with the diminution in the consumption of iron, the power of production 
diminishes, and " doubt and uncertainty " are every where, rendering it certain 
that, great as has already been the reduction of trade, it is destined io be still 
further diminished. Great trade and freedom of trade go together. Trade 
grew under the tariff of 1842, because under it the power of association grew, 
and every act of association is an act of trade. Trade diminishes under the 
tariff of 1846, because it tends to destroy the power of association, without 
which commerce cannot flourish. The chief trade of the present time is that 
of issuing bonds to be applied to the purchase of the cloth and the iron that, 
under the tariff of 1842, we made at home. 



IMPROVEMENT OF OUR COMMON STOCK. 

Theue is perhaps no one branch of agricultu're which more needs improve- 
ment, or which would become productive of greater profit to the agriculturist, 
than that of neat cattle ; and it is gratifying to observe some little interest 
awakening in the minds of farmers generally, to this important bratich of their 
profession. Improvement has been confined too much to the more wealthy ; 
and the man who has been the most liberal in his expenditures to benefit the 
country in this particular, has not unfrequently met with the ridicule of his 
neighbors. But happily for such — more particularly for the country — public 
opinion is undergoing a change, and those who once opposed improvement, 
are now in some degree availing themselves of its benefite. 

That our improved breeds are greatly superior to the common stock of the 
country, I presume no one will deny. This being conceded, it liecomes a 
matter of no little importance to ascertain in what manner we can the most 
speedily avail ourselves of the means within our possession for the improve- 
ment of our common stock. It is evident that we should seek a cross with 
some of the improved breeds, the relative merits of either of which I do not 
propose here to discuss. Every individual, before making choice of any parti- 
cular breed, should carefully examine the subject, take into consideration his 
locality, and, more particularly, should consult his own taste ; for unless fully 
convinced in his own mind that some particular breed is the best, he will pro- 
bably make but slow advancement. Having made choice of the breed, it is 
evident that he should then seek to engraft its characteristics and good quali- 
ties upon his own stock. And here allow me to say that the farmer not 
unfrequently makes a great mistake. He procures perhaps a few half-bred 
heifers, and a male animal of the same grade, and commences breedings 
Where is the chance for improvement in this selection f It is true that he 
may select from year to year his best animals, and thus advance slowly ; yet 
the grade remains the same ; or perhaps (which is more frequently the case) 
he procures nothing but a half-bred male animal, and with this intends to 
make great improvement. The first cross by this animal from our common 
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COWS would' be but one fourth ; this produces again, in like manner, one eightk^ 
and the next only one sixteenth of the blood of the pure-bred animal, and so 
on, deteriorating in the same proportion with each successive generation. It 
is perfectly plain that he has taken a wrong view.of the subject, and that hjs 
improvement (?) will soon end where he commenced. The most speedy and 
successful improvement, therefore, can only be obtained by the selection and 
use of a thorough-bred or pure-blooded male animal 

For illustration of this, we will suppose the breed made choice of to be the 
sbort-horn or Durham. The produee from the first cross between a thorough- 
bred animal and our common cows, would be one half Durham ; the next cross 
would give three fourths ; the next would be seven ^ghtbs, and so on, increas- 
ing in the same ratio with each successive generation, until a herd would be 
reared, nearly equaling the pure-blooded Durhams in beauty, and practical 
utility. Why will not our farmers generally avail themselves of such access! 
ble means for speedy and certain improvement f It would add to their wealth 
individually, and benefit the country immensely. Instead of the poor, miser- 
able, and almost worthless animals that are now too common in all parts of 
our country, we should have a breed that would justly become a source of 
pleasure and pride to their owners, and exdte the admiration of all. 

aockvUle, K. K, F^nntary, 1862. B. P. O. 



EFFECT OF MAKING A MARKET ON THE LAND. 

DuniNO the year 1850, the eight or ten departments of France devoted to 
the raising of silkworms and the manufacture of silk, produced a value oJT 
160,000,000 of francs. This is an increase of sixty per cent, in fifteen years. 
The share of the breeder of the worm is by far the largest, as fully three quar^- 
ters of the above sum, or 120,000,000, was paid in ready money for th^ 
cocoons. Besides this large consumption, France imported during the 
same year 60,000,000 francs worth of silk from various countries, but prinr 
cipally from Spain, Lombardy, Greece, Syria, Turkey, India, and China. 

From 1842 to 1846, the average of the crop of cotton was larger than hai 
been that of the years 1849-50 and 1850-51, and almost equal to the aven^^ 
of: the crops of the three past years ; and our planters have rejoiced in u^ 
fact, as tending to prove that the yield of the land could not be increased, an4 
that, therefore, the price must continue high. France rejoices in a large cro^ 
of .silk, and America rejoices in a smaU crop of cotton ; and the reason of this 
difference is, that the former combines her food and her silk, and sends them 
ablroad in the compact form otgros de Naples, gros de Soie, ribbons, <fec,, <fec^ 
and is therefore enabled to maintain a direct trade with all the world ; whil^ 
the people of the Southern States insist upon keeping their food at home and 
exporting their cotton in its roughest state, and thus depriving themselves of 
the power of maintaining any trade with the consumecs of the world, except! 
through the medium of the looms of Manchester and Lowell, and those of Lyoni 
and St. Etienne. They destroy the home consumption, and then rejoice in short 
crops ; whereas, if they would determine to make a market at home for food 
anid cotton, they would do as they do in France — rejoice in large ones. Thejf^ 
deprive themselves of the power to maintain direct trade with the consumer^ 
of cotton cloth, and are then forced to exert themselves to form combinationi 
foij the purpose of enabling them to obtain direct trade with even the conf 
suiners of raw cotton I 

VOL. IV. — 34. 
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COTTAGE DESIGNS— Ko: 8. 

In the construction of a dwelling, one consideration should never be forgot- 
ten ; and this is, it is to be a Family hame^ and consequently adapted, as far 
as po8»b)e, to the convcTUence and accommodation of a family. To secure 
this result, the proprietor should always adapt his plan, in regard to its site, 
healthiness of situation, pleasantness of location, surrounding scenery, <fec, &Cj 
to best promote this important end. He should also enaeavor to combine 
the greatest aggregate of comfort^ pleasure, and health, with a syoMnetiititl 
and ornamental structure, pleasant surrounding scenery, &c, ; and to do all 
this for a certain sum of money, and that, perhaps, more limited than he 
could desire, requires no small tlegree of practical skill and intelligence. Tlie 
construction of a dwelling is an operation which thousands, perform but onoe 
in a lifetime ; hence, a mistake or error in the selection of a site, the forma- 
tion of a plan, or in any other fundamental particular, is a permanent incon* 
venience upon the occupants. In fact, such an error has often rendered an 
expensive building comparatively valueless, to the unavailing regret of its 
owner during the remainder of his life. 

Hoping to add to the already increasing interest in improvements in 
architecture, particularly in our villages and rural districts, we shall continue 
our series of designs and plans, which will be of a diversified Character, and 
adapted to the various tastes and circumstancea of our readers liiroughout 
the country. 

The annexed engravings exhibit a perspective view and ground 'plan (the 
latter on an enlarged scale) of a half ornamented cottage in the English 
style, recently erected on Staten Island hj W. H. Ranlett, Esq., author of 
*^The Architect^'* (an excellent popular work relating to cottage an^ village 
architecture,)^ in the composition of which the object has been to eooil^ne 
convenience, economy, and elegance, in such a manper that neither may pre- 
dominate at the expense of the other. The exterior is sufficiently ornamental 
to be in keeping with the general harmony of the whole, the windows 
furnished with diagonal sashes, and the peaks of the roof, neatly omamented, 
are prominent features of the design. 

Figure 1 is a distant perspective view of the cottage and grounds, the 
front entrance being from the platform or balustrade otr the nght; the octa- 
gon containing the winding staircase, being on the opposite side, is not seen. 
One of the bay windows and the conservatory, are cons{)icuous and ornamen- 
tal appendages to the miain structure* 

Figure 2 (on the next page) represents the plans a^d diaiensions of the 
rooms, halls, closets, &c., of the ground floor, all in the clear, with the win- 
dows^ and door-openings all drawn to a scale of eight feet to an inch. 

In the plan, A is the ante-room, entering from the- rear of the cottage and 
opening into the dining-room B. The conservatory, O, is shown on the left, 
and the hall, D, with the stairs, on th« right. E^rtowt the entrance platform ; 
F is the drawing-room ; G and H, closets ; I, the porch or ante-room to the 
drawing-room, entering from the iront plat&>rm J. E and L are bay win- 
dows. 

All the rooms are conveniently arranged^ the dining-room, B, communicat- 
ing with the hall, D, drawing-room, F, and greenhouse, C, while the drawing- 
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room communicates with the ante-room in front, and the dining-room and the 
hall in the rear. 



Vis. 9. 




The kitchen, with doeeta, wash-rooms, dR^ to suit the taste or oonyenienoe 
of the proprietor, is intended to occupj the basement of the bnildiiig. 
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AGRIOULTUBAL RESOUBOSS OF OALIFOBKIA. 

EtniAor ot A tmrvBL to thb editoeb of thx plougb, thb loom, and thb jlmvzl 

AsiDB from mining indacements, it appears a large claai of penona in the 
Eastern States design ultimately to emigrate to our western coast, because of 
its agricultural advantages, and ite mnld, salubrious climate. To such, a two 
yean' experience among the mountains and in the valleys of California may 
be of interest 

Valley, hill, and mountain may be said to represent the country's surface, 
the latter of which exists in much the greatest proportion, having poor soil, 
Bxtd producing an abundance of pine timber. The hill land, intennediate 
between the valley and mountain, and varying from five to twenty miles in 
width, is usually covered with various species of scattering oaks, having short 
trunks and large tops, among which the live oak is abundant Hie soil is 
light and porous, of a reddish color, and well adapted to grazing, and pro- 
bably to the production of small grain. It has little sward, and meet of its 
grasses spring from the seed of the previous season. 

Clover (of various kinds) and oats in places grow spontaneously and itt 
abundance. The oats, however, are lighter and inferior to those cultivated 
iajrther east 

The valley country between the Coast Range and Sierra Nevada, mostly 
lies along the San Joaquin and Sacramento and their tributaries, and varies 
from one to fifty miles in width, having a soil similar to the hills, but richer, 
and mostly destitute of timber, except along the streams. By irrigation, these 
plains doubtless would produce most agricultural products abundantly, but 
not to the extent of the Mississippi valley. 

Small grain may be successfully produced without any more moisture than 
that caused by the ordinary seasons^ 

The winter months, with November and March, compose the ** rainy sea- 
son," excepting which, we have but few showers. 

The climate in this latitude, westward near the coast, admits the growth of 
the tenderest of plants at all seasons, the heavy dews superseding the need of 
irrigation, but most of the latter region is supposed to be under valid Spanish 
grants to individuals. 

Stock cannot be as extensively grown as in many of the Western States^ 
but with much less expense. 

Swine fatten finely upon the clover, oats, acorns, drc 

The rainy season has continued one week^ and at this time the young 
clover and grass give California the appearance of spring, and our stock are 
just commencing to thrive upon grass. 

The climate of this State appears decidedly healthy, being neither subject 
to the lung complaints of the changeable Eastern States, nor the bilious disr 
eases common to those of the West 

Diarrhoea, so common to the changes the constitution of the emigrant 
undergoes, is almost unknown to those acclimated, or to the native Call- . 
fomian. 

I have visited the gold range for some three hundred miles, and feel assured 
that for many years they will prove a source of immense wealth, especially 
when the price of labor beconaes reduced to that of other parts of the world, 
«o as profitably to work the poorer diggings. 

If, therefore, gold mining is extensively to be prosecuted for many yeam 
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in this region, agricultural interests also must be good, considering the small 
portion of country that is tillable. 

Good agricultural implements are much needed, and command a high price ; 
and ploughs, reapers, and threshers, such as are used upon the Illinois 
prairies, are the kind we want 

I send you a few grains of Russian barley raised on Bear river, said to have 
leveraged seventy bushels to the acre, and selling for seed at twenty cents 
per pound. Chas. F. Inoals, 

Sacramento dtyt California^ Dee, 28, 1861. 



REMARKS BT THB EDITORS. 



We are under obligations to our obliging correspondent for his attention, 
and hope to receive further communications from bis pen in regard to the 
present resources, productions, and future prospects of California. The barley 
referred to in this letter we have received, and it is really a beautiful speci- 
men, although a friend recently returned from that State remarks that he has 
seen it still heavier and more plump. It is quite different from the barley 
usually produced here, the grain being larger, more full and smooth, and 
more nearly resembling the Australian wheat in appearance. If it can be 
made to produce forty bushels (instead of seventy) to the acre here, it will be 
a very fine yield. We trust some of our California friends will forward a 
sufficient quantity for trying the experiment by some of our farmers in this 
section, as we believe it would abundantly repay them for the trouble of 
introducing it into the Eastern States. Will some one be so kind as to do it t 



THE POLICY OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND ITS EFFECTS. 

'*Thv iiict is, that South Oarolina has been directing all her energies and talent to 
federal politics so long, and neglecting the improvement and best interests of the State 
to such an extent, that hundreds and thousands of her citizens are leaving, and forced 
to leave. This is seen and felt ; the disease is obvious, and political quackery has sug^ 
gested a remedy, which is still farther to paralyze the energies of the State by entailiug 
poverty on a certain class of her citizens, and then induciug that class to remain within 
ner limits, to the exclusion of a more industrious, energetic, thrifty, property-holding, and 
crediting class. 

*^If South Carolina wishes to retain all of her citizens ^ and cftt off thai tidM of emiffrO' 
tion which has been depopulaiing lier for the last thirty years, she cvght to commence 
developing her resourees, creating a demand for labor, extending her railroads and plank- 
roads, building up manufactories, erecting public buildings — a new State-house like that 
of Tennessee or North Carolina, and a penitentiary where criminals may be made to 
work like honest men; and, above all, fostering and cherishing, in every prudent way, 
her schools, academies, and colleges. Instead of sending abroad for her iron, and granite^ 
and marble, let her procure these things at home. Let her stop appropriating her money 
in the purchase of guns, munitions of war, and for military purposes. She has sent 
•nough of her treasure to the North. Let her encourage the direct importation and ex- 
portation of our products and merchandise. And last, though not leasts let us have don* 
with our political excitements, and be at peace, paying our debts like honest men, and 
living together as friends, all anxious for the honor, glory, and prosperity of our Stata" — 
Greenville [S. C] Patriot 

For the last half century, South Carolina has dictated the commerdai 
policy of the Union, and having been determined not to permit the plough 
and the loom to come together within her own borders, she has been un* 
willing to permit them to do so elsewhere in the Union. The celebrated 
^ forty bale theory*' was the invention of one of her citizens, determined to 
prove that the South not only paid all the expenses of the Union, but also 
supported the people of the Middle and Eastern States. The State needs 
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now to develop her intenial reeouroet, but, to enable her so to do, she must 
make a market for labor that is now wasted, and must make a market on the 
land for iU products, and save the manure that is now wasted* That done, 
she maj have ^ direct intercourse'' with the world ; but until it shall be done, 
she will be compelled to remain dependent upon Northern merchants and 
Northern ships. Direct trade with the world she can never have until she 
shall determine to protect her dtizens in their efforts to bring the loom and 
the anvil to take their places bj the side of the plough and the harrow. 



RAISING PORE IN VERMONT. 

A wnrntR in the Cheen Mountain Fanner, in answer to some inquiries 
proposed bj the editor of that paper, in relation to six hogs slaughtered bj 
him last December, states their weight to be as follows : — 

'^ Heaviest, 628 lbs. ; the remaining five as follows : — 572, 554, 492, 4?0, 
468 ; aggregate weight, 8,164 lbs. The five heaviest I sold to J. M. Chad- 
wick, of Newbury, for seven cents per pound. They weighed 2,606 Ibi., at f 
cents, $188.72, delivered at Fairlee Dep6t, one mile from my house. 

" The above hogs were twenty months old when slaughtered, and were 
of a cross between the Berkshire and native breeds. They were pigs 
selected from three litters of my own raising. The sows which brought the 
pigs were about one year old at the time, and were judged by the listers to 
weigh 225 lbs. each ; they were neither &t nor lean at the time, but in fair 
merchantable order, which, I think, is the proper condition to bring strong, 
healthy pigs, with least danger from accident. 

^'With regard to the expense of raising and fattening the above hogs, I 
cannot give correct or particular information, as they were managed in my 
usual way with store hogs, and in no particular manner for experiment I 
think, however, it has not been a losing business, taking all things into account 
They were fed regularly three times a day, and kept in a thriving condition. 
Three of them were sows, and were the lightest, having been kept much poorer 
for the purpose of breeding. Only two of the sows had pigs, and raised ten 
each, in April, 1851, and were kept mostly on slops from the kitchen, and 
meal through the winter previous." 

The value of the manure he estimates at fifty dollars, from which he deducts 
five dollars for the expense of carting dirt and muck to the yard. This is veir 
important for absorbing the liquid manure, which is of nearly equal value witn 
the solid. The item of manure is quite an important one in fattening* pork. 
The writer further remarks : — 

''You ask my opinion as to the manner of raising pork as a source of profit 
to the farmer. I think the raising of pork, at the present prices of pork and 
grain, independent of the slops from the kitchen and dairy, would be a losing 
business for the farmer ; but I think it for the interest of every farmer to keep 
a suflScient number for that purpose. I think no more shoats or hogs should 
be kept than can be kept in a thriving condition. I am perfectly satisfied that 
my heaviest hogs have been the most profitable. 

^ My opinion as to the best and cheapest food for hogs will be of little 
importance, perhaps. I think, however, that two parts of corn, one of rye, and 
one of oats, ground and made into pudding, would be the most economical 
food for hogs a great share of the time. 

''In answering your question, whether it ia better, on the seore of real 
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profit, tx> k€iep hogs cIp8e,or to let them ran msumiiier iii lilrg^6«iKi)06iMreis.t» 
feeid oni grass, I will saj that I ha;re na doubts upon the questioo. I thiolk it 
be^tto keep them ia a pen and small yard the jear.Eound.*' 



RATS DESERT A SINKING SHIP. 

» • 

Ibibh Ein^BAixoN to Spaik. — A deputation of London merehtots^ intereited iiitlM 
trade with Spain, and of certaio members of the prdected Peninsular OolooisaCioD Com- 
pany,' waited on Mr. Laboochere, on the 2l8t ult, for the purpose of submitting for his 
consideration the grounds upon which they requested a cnaiter of incorporation. Mr. 
Labouchere, after having given the statements made to him the most courteous attention, 
■aid, a difficulty, which appeal^ to Jbim almoest insuperable^ arose on a point of constitu- 
tional, or rather international law, as connected with the grant of a charter incorporating 
a contpanY having for its object the colonization of any portion of a foreign territory. 
Bnt though on thia head he entertained a very strong opinion, he was not adverse, to 

fiving a subject of such interest to Ireland the best consideration in his power. The 
eputation was accompanied by Mr. Fittstephen French, M.P., the only representative 
from Ireland who happened to be now in Londoa. 

The most valuable and expensive of machines is man ; and his numbers 
always increase as the land is enriched, and the land^owner is made rich. 
That they may so increase, it is indispensable that the loom and the anvil takid 
their places by the side of the plough and the harrow. When they do nbt do 
fto, population diminishes, and the land-owner is impoverished. For centuries, 
l^gland has spared no effort to destroy the manufactures of Ireland ; but it 
was not until the Union, in 1801, by which the people of the latter were 
deprived of all protection, that her efforts were completely successful^ as will 
be seen by the following extract from an excellent work that has within 'a'short 
period passed through no less than eight editions in England :— 

Before the Union, Irish protecting ' duties existed on many English manufactures. 
Among others, there was a duty on English woolens; a duty on English calicoes and 
muslins^ 80 high as to be nearly prohibitory ; a duty on EogUsb a)k. There were dnttes 
on English cotton yan^ coUob twist, and cotton manufactmred goods. 

The Act of Union continued tiie duties on woolens and several other articles for twenty 
years. It continued the high duties on calicoes and muslins till 1808. They were then 
to be gradually reduced tiU they should fall to 10 per cent in 1816, and to nothing in 
1821. The duties on cotton yam and cotton twist were continued till 180S, and were 
then to be gradually reduced to nothing in 1816. The linen trade was encouraged by a 
parliamentary grant, withdrawn in 1826. 

Now see the effects, first, of protection, and next, of its withdrawal, or rather a speci- 
men of the effects: 

It has been stated by Dublin tradesmen, acquainted with the facts, that in 1800, they 
had 9 1 master woolen manufacturers, employing 4,9 1 8 hands. In 1 840, the master manu^ 
facturers were 12; the hands, 602. 

Master woolcombers, in 1800, were SO ; the hands, 280. In 1 834, masters, 6 ; hands, 66. 

Carpet manufacturers. In 1800, masters, 13 ; hands, 720. In 1841, masters, 1. 

Blanket manufacturers in Kilkenny. In 1800, masters, 56; hands, 3,000. In 1822, 
maJBters, 42 ; hand6, 925^. 

Broad silk loom weavers in Dnblin. In 1800, at work, 2,660 ; in 1840, 250. 

Oaiico looms in Balbriggaa In 1799, in fiiU work, 2,000; in 1841^ 226. 

Fhuinel looms in the county of Wicklow. In 1800, 1,000 ; in -1841, not one. 

In the oity of Gork-^ isoo. tB84. 

Braid weavers, . 1000 40 

"Worsted weavers, . . . . ... . 2000 90 

Hosiery, . . 300 28 

Wool-combefs, . . . 700 110 

Cotton weavers, . 2000 210 

Linen cheek weavers, . 400 none. 

Cotton spinners, bleachers, calico printers, thousands' employed— utteriy extinct 
The linen trade, protected and fostered tiU 1826, was not in those days confined to the 
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Iforth dt IreUnd. In 01oDakitt^,ta the tom^ v( Cork, £120d a Week was evpended on 
the purchase of coarse lioen webs> so late as 1826. In Majo, £111,000 were expended 
in purchasing the same species of weh. In 1825, the sum of two millions and a half eter* 
ling were expended in Ireland, in the purchase of coarse nnbleached home-made weh& 

I am obliged for these specimens of the rain of Irish indastry to Mr. Butt, Q.O. at tli« 
Irish bar» who informs me that they eonld be verr mocb extended;. 

Before tlie Union, there were under protection Irish woolen, manufactnreSk Irish caipet 
manufactures, Irish blanket manufactures, Irish silk manufactures, Irish calico manu&c- 
tures, Irir^h flannel manufactures, and Irish stocking manufactures. These manufacturey 
ire now smbthiered' and extinct 

But what ought the^ to haye been, with increased population anid power of «o*eciinp* 
tion, with the appfication of steam, with improved mechanical and chemical ageneiesf 
What would and must thej have been, but for the blight of English oompeti.tian, wither: 
ing at once both the power of producing and the means of purchasing t What might they 
be made even now, should kngladd, instead of blindly chasing the phantom of cheapness^ 
no matter of what sort, at once aM' seriondy address herself to developing the anex* 
plored but prodigious pzoductive power of Jieland^^^Sop^AmMofJPkm Draik, 

Having first destroyed the manufactures of that country, England has lately 
done the same by her agriculture ; and the consequences are seen in the fact, 
diat the whole people of Ireland n6w flee from the land, and the land-owners 
are mined. 

THOROUGH OR HIGH FARMINa 

BY PROF. J. J. MAPE8, IV THE JOURNAL OF AGRICXTLTUBK. 

This term has been generally adopted by the best European wrileca to ex* 
press such a system of farming as would embrace the 'use of capitaMiberaliy^ 
and at a maximum profit, in oontradkitinctioQ to low Arming, or the piio^ 
curing of minimum crops, with no investments beyond the purchase of lEind 
and cheap workings. , . 

Those who pursue high farming argue that it is both safe and profitable^ 
and that they use their capital liberally to put the land iu the best possible 
condition by under-draining, subsoil ploughiAg, conveniefntarrangem^t of eis* 
terns, pumps, manure-hpuses, &c., dsc;, so as to have light expenses by -labcH!^ 
saving arrangements, at the cost, perhaps, of heavier origini^ outlays. 

The high farmer has analysis of his soils^ and i^ upon them all the ni»* 
nure they are capable of converting into plants; or^ m other words, all that caa 
be used with profit, instead of only so much as' will: only prodhcca crop; For 
such crops as are found to pay a profit for the labor, the soil is ploughed two^ 
three, or roorei times before planting *, and where, a thorough admiictul^ of the 
manure^ through the soil is found to be more advaiirts^eous than amply to 
plough or harrow it in, a liu*ge cultivator or stirrer is liberally used for this pur- 
pose. For crops which are advanced materially by <2ontinued irrigation, even 
steam-engines are kept in motion to insure the necessary supply. 

Cattle on such farms are never pastured, but alwajsfed in building^ .sup- 
plied with every convenience to save manual labor. The supply of watsr is 
always at hand, and readily led by.gutlen to the fnoiit of the animak The 
arrangements for warming and ventilating are such as to insure a st^dy and 
healthy temperature and supply of atmosphere. .The manures are. n^idly 
removed as voided, and composted witli. asimuch inort vegetable matter m 
ean be converted l^ its fermentation into useful amendments. The fluid 
excretise is led by gutters to masses of matter, whiah/rebeive it and retain tlie 
volatile portions from Evaporation. 

If the «oil is short, of potash, soda,, or any oi^c opnstiittoits ibf t^ required 
crops, these are added ; not directly to the soil, but to the compost-heap, so 
as to advismtage by tboir decotaiposiJDg; or diemibaleffeQlst before goiiig to the 
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roots of plants. Manures are never lefit immersed in water, parting with 
gases without undergoing proper decomposition ; but the drainage of manure- 
heaps is daily returned to them, to supply the necessary amount of moisture 
to insure decomposition without burning or fire-fanging. 

If ammonia is lost by steaming or overheating of manures, the drainage- 
cistern of the heap is immediately supplied with dilute sulphuric acid, or some 
soluble sulphate required by the compost, which changes the volatile car- 
bonate of ammonia to the fixed sulphate of ammonia, and thus all the excretis 
of animals is saved in its best and most efficient form. 

Some old-style farmer may say, " This is all very well ; but where is the 
money to come from, and when can you get it back f" We answer, as to the 
latter inquiry, that many men in England and elsewhere, as tenant farmers, 
have made Urge fortunes by high farming, while but few have done so by any 
other style of culture. Now, while free trade is paralyzing the efforts of the 
farmer, those who pursue high farming alone are able to succeed. We. do 
not assert that all who spend much money succeed as a consequence of such 
expenditure; but those who use their capital freely and judicioiLsly do succeed, 
and find it more to their interest than to invest on bond and mortgage at the 
ordinary rates of interest. Hundreds of tenant farmers in England are bor- 
rowers of capital on interest, extending the amount of their operations as their 
increased capital may permit. 

How many farmera do we know in this country, who have heired fortunes, 
or become rich by the rise of property, and whose farms are of less value than 
their more industrious neighbors', from the want of capital properly applied to 
them! They loan out their surplus incomes at six per cent, per annum, 
when a part at least could be used on their own farms at twelve per cent 
with profiL 

Let no man, however, attempt high farming, who thinks a fact becomes a 
ffdsehood by having been printed. He must have brains enough not to rail 
out indiscriminately at hook farmers. He must even read books, until he 
knows how to answer the following questions, at least, and as many others 
appertaining to his calling as these may suggest: — * 

Do plants receive the whole of their nourishment from the soil, or part 
from the atmosphere f and what from each ? 

Do those received from the atmosphere enter the plants above or below the 
surface of the soil ? and, if in part below, what conditions of the soil are neces- 
sary for their reception ? 

By what means are these conditions of the soil to be attained ? 

How does moisture affect the vegetable economy ? 

To what depth will the roots of plants enter the soil if properly prepared! 

To what depth do the solutions of manures penetrate the soil ? and if not to 
an indefinite depth, why? 

In what manner, and from what causes, do plants receive the constituents 
of manures below the surface of the soil ? 

Of those solutions of manures which filter downwards, what portions are 
lost to plants ? or of those which rise as gases, what portions escape into the 
atmosphere without being absorbed by plants? and why? What modes 
may be adopted to arrest them until plants can make use of them ? 

Let those who would censure high farming find the farmer who can answer 
these questions, and they will find a successful votary of our art, and one, too, 
who can enjoy nature as his God intended he should. Such a farmer can 
find delight in observing nature's laws, and ^iooh ikwugh nature up to 
natitre*9 God^^ 

All these questions may be answered; and our readers will find them 
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«Ei8wered if they will read the Journal with the same care they woald examine 
a mortgage when buying it. Some may say farmers have not time to become 
chemists and natural philosopherB ; nor is it necessary that they should ; bitt 
they should, for their own happiness and profit, know so much of the scienoes 
as to be able to read them understandingly and to apply them readily. 

It is not necessary that a farmer should be capable of analyzing his own 
soil, but only to underBtand the analysis when made. Because a farmer may 
occasionally have a lawsuit, he need not necessarily study law, and become a 
lawyer ; and if an analysis will cost but ^re dollars, he is a lucky fellow if he 
does not pay more money to lawyers than to chemists. 

But some say, they are too old even to study so much as to understancl 
an analysis, or to learn how to apply manures in accordance with it If so^ 
employ a consulting agriculturist to inform you, and pay him less for enabling 
you to double your crops than you now lose by wasting manures from bad 
management; and if yon cannot find a more competent one, apply to us. 



HOW PROTECTION IKOREABES AND BRITISH FREE TRADE 
DECREASES THE CONSUMPTION OF IRON. 

The history of the iron manufacture for the last few years furnishes an in- 
structive lesson to the statesmen of this country. This article enters into such 
general use in every occupation of life in all countries advanced beyond the 
first step of civilization, that it may well take rank among the necessaries of 
life among ourselves. 

The importations of bar and pig iron for the year ending SOth 

September, 1842, were - - - - - - • 100,066 tons. 

The estimated production in the United States for that period, 

was 280,000 " 

Making an aggregate consnmpticn of 880,066 ** 

Or 40| pounds per head. ■ 

In 1846, the importations were 69,626 ** 

And the production estimated at 766,000 ** 

Consumption, . J . . - . 884,626 ** 

Or 92 pounds per head. — 

In 1848, the importations were -..--- 168,8'7'7 " 

And the production, 800,000 ** 

Consumption, • - - - - - 968,877 " 

Or 99} pounds per bead. -^_ 

In 1849, the importations were 889,687 ** 

The production, 660,000 ** 

Consumption, -.--.- 939,687 " 

Or 96} pounds per head. ^-_ 

Ip 1860, the importations were 887,682 ** 

The production, 664,000 ** 

Consumption, 901,682 " 

Or 86} pounds per head. 

In 1861, the importations were 841,760 " 

The production, - - . 413,000 * 



Consumption, 764,760 ** 

Or 69i pounds per head. 

Thus we perceive that the actual cposnmption of iron, which, under tke 
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bigh duties and prices, was steadily augmeiating in quantity, is, under ih» 
present reduced rates, both in duties and priees, gradually falling off, notwith«- 
atanding the increase of population and the great extension of our farming 
intesests* 



CULTIVATION OF FR0IT AND FERTILITY OF SOILS. 

Mbssks. Editobs : — In perusing. your valuable journal, I noticed an article 
^n the miant^ment of apple orchards, in which the writer says, many people 
complain about the unproductiveness of their orchards, and their unsuccesa- 
fttlness if^ propagating and cultivating fruit trees. He says, "there must) be 
some cause for this failure in raising and producing fruits." I believe it to b« 
highly beneficial for farmers, in different sections of the country, to discuss, 
through the columns of agricultaral journals, the best modes of culture, not 
only of fruit trees, but of different kinds of crops, giving the qufUity of the 
soil, the kind of manure applied, and* the exact product of the same. I am 
willing to admit there must be some cause for this failure in raising and pro- 
ducing fruits, and, in a great many instances, it may be beyond our control. 

On my farm, I have one hundred apple trees, of the same kind of fruit; 
five of those trees were transplanted fifty years ago. They have been great 
bearers, producing uncommonly fine fruit, until within five years past, since 
which they have totally failed. The product of those trees was so great, 
that I have sold the fruit, on an average, for $150 a year. It induced me 
to transplant one hundred trees of the same kind of fruit, adjoining the 
old trees, about fifteen years ago. They too have proved a failure. Al- 
though the trees blossom and set very full with apples every year, they fail 
to produce fair fruit. When the apples get about the size of a hickory -nut, 
they become very rusty, crack open, and commence falling off, and continue 
to do so until all are gone, /do not believe this failure is the want of proper 
management, nor^o I believe in the management of the writer above referred 
to ; although I believe, under such treatment, trees may sometimes bear well ; 
but, one thing is certain, the fruit will not be so large nor so fair. All kinds 
of fruit trees need manure and culture as much as corn and potatoes, to bring 
the fruit to perfection. Orchards- ought to be thoroughly ploughed, but not 
too deep, especially among old trees, as it injures the roots. The writer says 
the idea of ploughing orchards, wh^ the trees have become large, is not a 
consistent one. I would ask him, if trees, at an advanced age, do not require 
as muich,,.if. not more, cultivation than young treeat They certainly absorb 
more substance and more moisture ; and no person will deny that the soil, 
thoroughly worked, will not retain the moisture longer than when not worked, 
which is very important on a light soil in a dry season. I have known very 
old orchards, in my own neighborhood, that have ceased to bear, because 
they had not been cultivated in ten years, and, by passing into other hands, 
they have been renovated by constant cultivation and manuring. 

As regards my own experience in the cultivation of fruit trees, I have, on 
that part of my orchard above referred to, taken great, pains in applying 
manure of different kinds, having used marl, lime, ashes, &c., and ploughed 
in green crops, to supply the soil with vegetable matter. I have also removed 
the old bark, by the use of a scraper ; but all to no purpose, as far as bearing 
is concerned. My trees, however, are in a very thrifty condition, but I do not 
expect to get a crop of apples until I understand better the nature of the soil, 
and what ingredients it requires to bring the fruit to perfection. Now, what- 
wrer earthy ingredients are found in the wood or bark of trees, are drawn 
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from the soil ; and if the eioil is deficient in any one of these, we cannot' 
expect our fruit trees to bear well, or bring their fruit to perfection. In 
ascertaining what the deficiency is in soils, for the productiveness of an 
orchard, it is highly necessary for farmers to understand chemistry, so fiur aa 
to arable them to analyze their soils. I belierea man may be a. farmer ail 
his lifetime, and, unless he understands the nature of his soil, and what it is 
composed of, he may apply different kinds of manure, at a great expense, and 
not add to its productiveness or fertility. He may, for instance, apply lime, 
and for the growth of certain kinds of crops there may be lime enough 
already in the soil, and the application of more may *injure the crop. 
Also, with regard to marl, I have known farmers in my vicinity to apply 
marl year after year, believing they could, with that alone, bring their soil 
under a high state of cultivation, notisowing any grass seed, or supplying any 
green crops to furnish the soil with vegetable matter for the marl or lime to 
act upon ; consequently, it becomes so itill of that ingredient, that it burns up 
and destroys the crops. J. L. Conoyxb. 

MidtUetmm, Jfeuf- Jersey* 

WHO PAYS THE DUTT! 

Thb annexed account of an interview between the writer and Mr.. Silas 
Wright, which we take from a contemporary journal, will have interest for 
those who still doubt if the English producer of cotton goods is not in the. 
same condition as the American producer of food and cotton — both being 
compelled to overcome the obstacles which stand between them and their, 
market, vi^hether in the form of freight, insurance, or duty. If they are, then 
is it the foreign producer and not t£e domestic consumer that pays the duty ; 
and then must the producer of food and cotton gain on all hands by every 
measure tending to make a market on the land for the products of the. 
land. 

'^A Oommittee from New* York^ of whieh I was |i member, called on the Uute Hon* 
Silas Wright, of the Senate, and endeavored to engage him in a^ conversation ou the 
tariff He objected mildly, for at that time his party had not £urly declared on which 
side of that question they would array themselves. » 

''Mr. Wright said that his great objection to a proteetiye tariff was, that *ihe con- 
sumer paid a direct tax to sustain the maDu&cturer. We then adced him if ho did not 
think that the competition arising from protection soon caused the protected article to 
be furnished at a reduced price. He said he had heard that argument before, but wa^ 
not ready to admit its truth ; that such had not, in his opinion, been the result with 
articles iormerivprotected. 

^ * WeUy Mr, Wxiglxt, if it could be clearly shown that every article which has erer 
received five years consecutiye protection by tariff, has been furnished at the end of 
that time at a less cost to the consumer than the foreign cost at the time the proteetiye 
duty was imposed, would you then agree to vote for a protective tariff!' * Yes, cer- 
tainly,' said Mr. Wright; *and I will undertake to name many articles to which your 
rule will not apply.' * Well, sir,' said our oommitiee-man, * we hold you to your promise 
either to find the exception or to vote for the tariff.' 

** *Are you really serious, sir,' said Mr. W., * in supposing that I cannot find the excep- 
tion f 'Certainly, sir; we defy, you from the many hundred articles which have been 
protected from time to time to find one which is not within our rule. The very moment 
Cfapitriists find that a manufiMiture is protected, they immediately invest thien* capital ; 
ana o^ers doing the uxu^ oauaes competiHaB and consequent impiovemeat in inttehiiMiy, • 
and thus the price is reduced, and further protection^ at the same foreiffn cost, rendered 
unnecessary.' *Why,' says Mr, W., 'look at the article of naiU; their cost is in the . 
material ; why have they not been reduced by your rulef 'So they ^ave ; and if you 
wiU recoUeet, a few years ago nails now worth 4 cents per pound "^ere then sold at 12j| 
cents ; and were it not ilor the use «f American machinery, invented id consequence of 
the oompetitioo ariaiiig eut ol pMeotioOithe sanieiiailseouMiielBDV beimfxitedfimD' 
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Eogland for leas than 10} cents per poond* After proposinfir a few other articles of 

manufacture with like success, Mr. Wright said, * Well, gentlemen, you have my promise, 
and I shall fulfil it ; but you will find it will be by pointing out the exceptions to your 
rale, and not by voting for the tariff' I need not teu you that Mr. Wright was diligent 
io trying to find the exceptions, and with full time he distinctly failed to do so, and 
th^efure redeemed his pledge by voting for the tariff of 1842, end by so doing maide it 
a law. If the opponents of a judicious tariff have any statesman more capable thaa 
Mr. Wright of finding the exception to the rule, let them produce him ; but until thej 
do so, they should cease to assert that 'the consumer pays the duty,' (&c. 

"MOBE AiroN." 



OULTURE OF INDIAK CORK. 

Mbssbs. Editobs' — ^Indian com is a great staple crop throughout this 
country geoerally, and much use is madc^ikOf it, both as food for man and feed 
for many of our domestic animals, while too much of it is wasted in the dis- 
tillery. If we were wholly deprived of this crop, we should feel the want of 
it more than of any other which is cultivated, especially within the New- 
England States. This being the case, we ought to be sure that we apply the 
best mode of culture. In this particular, we here differ much from the Middle 
States, where they do most of the labor in its culture with ploughs and harrows, 
with horses attached. We here do much with hoes, in digging up the soil 
around the hills ; there, it is left more fevel and loose in its place, for the corn- 
roots to feed, and longer retains its moisture. In this last mode of manage- 
ment, there is not half the labor as in the former, and it is, I judge, much more 
favorable for a crop. But what has been said is not the greatest object in 
view. In Judge Buel's day, there were great controversies in regard to the 
management of corn when it was about maturing. It became quite a ques- 
tion whether, when com was "turning," or "glazing," it should be cut and 
shocked, to procure the best and heaviest crop. It was generally conceded 
that the corn would be heavier by cutting it up in that early stage of turning, 
when full, before evaporating and wasting. I was then entirely against cut- 
ting it up, believing that the moment it was cut off it ceased to be fed, and 
consequently shrunk. Another controversy took place in regard to corn-stalks 
remaining on ui\]bil fully matured,>the tops feeding the ear to a great extent^ 
and thus causing much saving. At that time it was generally believed that 
with the stalks on, the best and heaviest com was produced. 

From that day to the present, what has been the improvement 1 Are those 
things fully tested to the general satisfaction of all of us who cultivate com ? 
And ought we not to be able to answer them from actual experiment ? 

On th^ subject, X can say I have satisfied myself, by experiment and obser- 
vation, that there are great losses sustained both from cutting up and shocking 
com in the early stage of harvesting, or suffering it to remain untopped to its 
full maturity. The effects of either mode are similar. In cutting and shock- 
ing, the moment the stalk is cut ofl^ the ear is no longer fed, but a constant 
evaporation takes place, to the great shrinking of the whole stock, cob and 
kernel. So it is with that with l£e top remaining on while maturing. Corn 
loses its vigor in proportion to its decay, till finsdly there is no circulation of 
sap. In passing through this stage of action, the root fails to supply the top 
when remaining on, and forces to maturity the whole stock, particularly the 
stem of the ear, causing sudden weakness and the falling down of the stalk, 
and hanging and shrinking of the kernel. When com is topped, as usual, as 
proved by the experiment, side and side, the ears of the topped renuun with 
stiff stem, and it is later, and mudi fuller kernel The difference in the weight, 
firom the two diffaront modea of cidtitre, is aa Itrflows : Cut with tops on, oi'' 
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ahoeked, per bushel, 5*1 lbs. ; topped in luual season, boUi dry, 65 lbs. ; differ- 
ence, 8 lbs. ; loss in measure, in shrinking, one eighth, or half a peck. This 
is a great difference, from the different modes of husbandry. It is surprising 
that the farmer blunders along through tradition, without notice or experi- 
ment Here we see, from a different mode of culture^ a loss of fourteen per 
cent. I 

I hope I shall not exhaust the patience of my readers, should I seem rather 
posy in stating some facts on the culture of this most valuable product ; for 
it surely behooves us to bring forward eyerj item of knowledge tiiat will con- 
tribute to enhance the crop. 

In my experience, contrary to all practice, or even theory, I blundered into 
a practicable reverb method to any I have yet named, which, strictly fol- 
lowed, will give a great increase of this crop. It is this : be sure that you 
carefully top your stalks when your com, is in milk, Don^t be startled, 
reader, but try the experiment. A few years since, while in my corn-field, it 
occurred to me to top a few hills, to see the eiects of topping corn in milk, 
not as full as usual for boiling; and, contrary to my expectations, on afterwards 
examining the ears, I found them all unusually full, even to the bursting of 
the husks. They were of unusual length, and the kernels full and plump. It 
is my belief that this theory, put in practise exten^vely, would result in g^eat 
gain in a crop of corn, possibly twenty-five per cent I hope to hear of this 
experiment being well tested. There is nothing which I have neglected in 
my different modes of culture, that I so much regret, as my not following out 
this experiment, and putting it in practice. I think there should be two cut* 
Ijngs of the stalks, to be sure of cutting when the corn is of the right age* 
While writing, a friend who has called on me coincides in my views, from his 
own observation, his com having been broken into by his cattle, and the stalks, 
eaten and broken off when in silk. The ears remaining were found on matu- 
rity with stiff stems and full kernels. It is his full belief that, by this mode 
of culture, a great advantage may be. obtained. 

I now intend to notice more particularly the difference in management 
necessary to produce a crop of com, and the results therefrom. 

People differ very much in the distance of planting their corn ; some plant 
three feet and some four apart This difference depends somewhat on the 
ground — whether high or low, rich or poor. If high and light, I would plant 
a large kind of seed, the hills at least four feet apart On such ground it takes 
deep root, and withstands the drought far better than small seed, which soon 
yields to hot suns and droughts, for want of more depth of root Ground in 
good tilth, tolerably moist, is best adapted to small seed; but you cannot 
expect so great a crop as from that of large growth. The greatest difference in 
a crop of com, however, results from good or bad hoeing. It is often said 
half depends upon the cul^re of corn, but I say all. Prepare a piece of 
land well for corn, and plant it with the greatest care, and do not hoe or dress 
it at all, and you get no com ; but if you shghtly hoe it, or, as it is called, 
half-hoe it, you get half a crop ; if you hoe tBell, you get a full crop. The- 
gentleman spoken of in the case of topping corn, when in milk — whose experi- 
ment, in my mind, is reduced to a practicable certainty — ^related to me a story. 
A neighbor of his hires a piece of land, (five acres,) and is in the pracikse of 
tilling it yearly, and well manuring it Last season, he planted it with com^ 
and called on him to cultivate it Being neglected until late in the season,> 
the ground in high tilth, the weeds had got high ; and of course, the com 
being shm and small, he could make but poor work with the cultivator. It 
. was suggested that it had better not be hoed, as he would not get pay ^^ 
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his labor. For the looks of it, however, h^ det^rmSned to ho« it,: and the 
lesult was that he had no corn. 

I next propose ix> consider the loss or difference in the different modes of 
dropping seed'<^rn. Bve^ obserx ing farmer has noticed that single > IserneiB 
of corn, when dropped into ground in high tilth, in the Hght season^ will pro- 
duce two or more shoots. Those shoots, suffered to grow, are sure to outgrow- 
the original stalkj and often bear the best ear; but in case of a full hill, to the 
number of five, and scattered m^t inches across the hills, they being three 
leet apart, centre to centre, leaves in fact the com but two feet four inches 
between hills. Now, on quick, highly manured land,' the corn will be thiek^ 
every kernel producing three stalks each^ In its early sU^ it is very hand- 
some, but it soon feels a pinch from exhaustion of soil, want of rain, and tknea* 
hition of air; and if a sharp drought occurs, the crop -is totally lost I have 
planted a few rows in this manner, and a few the same distaneef centre tO' 
centre, placing the seed in a space of an inch or less. In their early stage, the 
scattered seed far excelled the other; but when spindled out, the clofleiy 
planted com was much the tallest, h^viest, and largest ' eared. This dose' 
seeding prevents the shoots from growing to any size, leaving space' for san 
and air, rendering it much easier to hoe the ground, and is mfudi less exhaostive 
of its natural strength and moisture. In this experiment I found, in fevor of 
the close-planted seed, seventy-five per cent, since which I endeavoir to have 
my seed-corn dropped as close together as possible. 

Of com^mixing, there are erroneous opinions existing. A general opinion 
is, that it takes its relative qualities from the fecunda that falls from the spindle 
and blows from field to fiekl; but it never appeared to me that this small and^ 
dry substanccj settling on or blowing against a corn-stalk, could have the efibct 
of changing or mixing with any varieties. I have thought it more ration^ tO' 
attribute it to the egress and ingress of the odorous perfumes of the atmosphere 
which escape from them,and,like all Vegetables, fe^d therefrom in part for their 
growth, and they cannot do otherwise than partake of the nature of each' 
other. I planted a few rows of corn in my garden last season, some early and 
some later, side and side. There were two rows only of the early, and three of 
the late. The early spindled out quite early. A gentleman calling, noticing 
the corn, remarked : "Ah, your corn is spindled oilt," (sitting in his carriage* 
six or eight rods off) "Tes," said I; **how many rows do you see spindled f* 
** Three rows.** "How much difference in the two kinds' should you judge: 
there was between those spindled and the two rows that are not?" "About 
two weeks." "Do you see any difference in the three spindled rowsf* **No,. 
I do not," was the reply of this very observing, excellent farmer. I explained 
to him that one of the early rows — that next to the late^^ — ^was of the late kind, 
but, being planted by the side of the eariy, had partaken so much of its nature as* 
to cause this difference, reducing it almost entirely in every particular to that 
of the two early rows. This was new to the gentleman, as well as to myself.' 
We had both heretofore concurred in the belief that, in the mixing and change 
ing of corn, it would never show its effects, particularly the first of the year. 
These results ought to be sufBcient to induce any one to abandon ih& mistaken 
notion of the change from the effect of the farina blowing into fieM^ at great 
distances, as this change was effected in its early stage of growth, bdbre its 
spindling to give off 'this bloom. I can* conceive of no other cause than that' 
herein named to produce the effect 

There is one o^er mode of management for a crop of com, which I had' 
raithef forgotten in its turn. It often happens t^ the closing of 'our plantrag, 
that we have small parcels of manure lehthatia coarse, ami' which is mostly 



made after the usual spring work is done; here, it will be perhaps the middle 
of June. Those. {Mies, wi& serapsngs jof iaay thing like manure that would 
only lie in the way, should be collected, and a piece of ground. selected that 
has been ' considered too low and wet to plant for a crop, consequently, the 
grass wili be vei^ much " bound out," At this season, there will be found with 
the oM rowen arid fee grasses considerable of *'staff." With those collections 
of manure you may dress from an eighth to half an acre. Plough no more 
than you can d^ess weR ; spread the manure on the sward before ploughing. 
Tour plough intist be sharp, and guaged with a truck or a foot. I prefer a foot, 
as it clears away rubbish, while a track jumbles over and raises the plough. 
You are to plough this ground ; that is, sink your plough as near three inches 
as possible, and make good work. This ground lies up lightly, and is soon 
warmed through by the sun.* Your corn will never suffer from drought nor 
wet In planting, scrape small, flat excavations, but do not go through the 
eWard. A terj^'small quantity of old manure in the hills will give it a good 
start In this Tbode of culture, I get much my largest crop of corn — say eighty 
to one hundred, bushels per acre — ^and the ground will be in a favorable condi- 
tion to harrow down the ensuing spring to grain and grass, or grass alone. I 
am thus particular, as it is new in practice, and I am the only one who has 
followed it, and that for two seasons only, but with the greatest success. A 
little devi6ti6n-^as deeper ploughing or digging through the sward — would 
de^troif the kystem. Ii^^ planting, I think four kernels to the hill is best, to 
insult the largest crop generally. My opinion is, three stalks, to stand, is bett^ 
than morOi To be sure of three stalks, we drop four kernels, one for loss or 
failure. 

The next thing in coiimlE) is to know how to hoe the corn. On this very 
8halk>w-pk>ughed ground, the, use of either the plough or the cultivator would 
tear this thin and light turf entirely asunder, and unfit it for any crop. The 
plough' for this work — ^turning the sward — ^is a light, old-fashioned kind, with 
a foot in the beam ; and a light horse-harrow, (one with wooden teeth being 
preferable,) harrowing lengthwise of the furrow, may be used with care, filling 
up the cracks of the furrows, idbc., and but little else is needful : it mil want a 
littie '^scuffing" with thi&'libe. The com, by this management, and at this 
season of the year, will '^roW' luxuriantly, and overpower the few weeds that 
xriay spiing up aftelr the hoe. I can say from experience that, by this mode 
of ' leulture, «om wlir af!Cfiih a much larger growth and mature sooner, than 
by any other mode within my knowledge. 

P<M/iimoutH, JV. If^" Abbdnbgo Robinson. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH. 



Tax; Wilminsfion{V,'iy) Journal Bays that the bitmuinous coal of the Deep River 
coaI ^eldsfcaxi be placed in New-Yor£ at a cost of |2 68 per ton, and the anthracite 
coals at a. cost. of $2 ,98 pe^ ton. 

i North. Oaifolina aboands in coal and iron ore; so does Virginia; so does 
Maryklad;; and so do various: other Southern States. They abound in fuel 
with wh«^ioxlriva:the steam-engines required to convert wool into cloth, and. 
int^Ee labor fthat might be employed in making cloth and iron, and with food 
totfeed ^e laborers V and yet tliey waste the food and the labor, while per- 
mitting the vast ^treasures- of the earth to remain undeveloped ; the consequence 
ofall? which isy tbati their land iff scarcely worth cents Yfhen it might be made 
wfuobb dD^rapaodrvwould 'beoio^ made, could their pieo|^Ie but det6rmine ta 
moke a Bsarket on the laiid for ike psodACbmS t^iaad. 
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THE HAREOW AND ITS USES. 

Tbb use of the harrow in agriculture is of great importance, in the proper 
preparation of the soil foe the reception and promotion of the growth of th« 
seed, aa well as the subsequent cultivation of the crop. It is next in impor- 
tance to the plough, its purpose being to pulverize the ground, which hai 
previously been looeened by that implement, and to cover the seeds which 
• ' - '■- ' '"- — " It is also frequently usetl in New- 

England, between the rows of 
com and potaloee, beans, dec., to 
loosen and prepare the surface 
for the free use of tho hand-hoe, 
BO generally apphed in all the 
-i rough and stony agricuIUiial 
7 districts of the Eastern and Nor* 
r- them Stales. 

Important as is the operation 
of hiuTowing, and second- only 
to that of ploughing, we thiu 
this implement scarcely receives 
that attention which its merits 
claim. The operation, in many 
instances, is very imperfectly 
performed, and Uie implement 
itsdf very improperly conetrncb- 
ed. An unwieldy, rough, trian- 
gular frame, with a few dumay 
pins, or rather " stubs," driven 
through it for teeth, is frequently 
used as an apolc^ for t£e har- 
row, which, instead of loosening 
and pulveriidng the soil, proves 
a dead weight or if my,' render- 
ing the earth more ridgy and ' 
leas porous than before its ^- 
pHcation. 

The Scotch Harrow, as re- 
presented in Fig. 1, is, perhape, 
the most perfect implement of 
the kind in general use. It con- 
atsta c^ two phtts, joined too- 
ther by iron rods, having hasps 
and books. Each part consists 
of four bars of wood, connected 
hither by an equal number of 
croee-bars of smaller dimenatona, 
morticed through them, llie 
former of these bars is about 
two and a half inches wide by 
three inches deep, and the latter 
two inches widia by one inch 
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deep. The longer bwr An plaeed at a oertun angle vitii those crosung 
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tli«tn, forming the figure of a rhombcad. The teeth are placed in the longer 
haiB, itt equal distaocee from each other, and the iDclinadon cf these bars is 
just suffident to cause the perpendicnlare from each of the ti^eth, falling npcm 
a line drawa at rwfat angles to the line of the harrow's motion, to divide the 
apace between each bar mto equal parts, so that the varicus teeth, when the 
instrument is mored forward, shall equally indent the snr&ce of the ground 
over which they pass. These harrows can be used either single or doable. - 
Fig. 2 represents Gedde^ Folding Harrme, which is generall]' esteemed the 
best. Some of the larger sizes are so constructed, that the front and rear 
parts can be detached, forming two ungle barrows, which can be used sepa- 
rately when desired. The two side-frames are joined together by binges, in 
such a way that the harrow works the surface of uneven TaDds quite equally; 
and wkeu one hidf is folded over upon the other, it is easily transported about 
the farm. The teeth are made of the best Swedish iron, steel-pointed, and 
the upper end is formed to fit a mortice made tapering from the lower to the 
npper side of the timber, with a screw upon the upper end of the t«etb, and 
are made fast by nuts being screwed close down upon iron washers, which pre- 
vents all liability of the teeth to become looea and drop out, as in moet kinds 
of harrows. 

The Geddes harrow is superior to the square harrow, as it draws from 
one point, with a regular, sot a str^gling motion, and, of courae, is easier da 
the team. Either part is easily li&d when in motion, to let off any trash 
that may have collected among the teeth. 

l^g. S is a tiiangular folding 
ow, with the teeth like those 
Jeddes' harrow, but is cod- 
Bted more strongly, mad4 
rier, and more suitable for 
;h and stony soils. Hie iat- 
is, perhaps, better adapted 
l)is purpose than any imple-' 
it of the kind in use, easily 
isting itself to any inequal^ 
of the sorfoce, and being 
dently strong and heavy to 
en and penetrate the moat 
relly soils. 

?e fee) that we cannot Yielr 
lerve our agricultural friend^ 
1 U> nrge upon th«r atte»< 
the free use of the harrow; 
'6 are firmly convinced that, 
.o: doing, they will find them- 
es doubly repaid in the pro- 

tiveness of their crops. The 

^'«' *• above harrows, with the variotu 

^;ricultural implemeota, may be obtained at the warehouse of Messrs. Bidpb 
A Co., 28 Fulton street, New-York. 

To Mabe PsisiBTm Eeip, — Tbe secret of preservnig tlieta from change is to exclude 
the air. Tbs euie*t way_ lo do this is, to bmsb over a iliett of paper with the white 
of an egg. and cover tbe jar, preuitig it down aronnd the edges while moist, aod it -will 
cement porfectl; tight. It ie cheaper^ neUw and hvUba than lenlioff up the noulli of 
the jar with wax oi ooveiiog it wiui bladder. 
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BITGLISH AGRIOlTLTTrRlS. 

Tq the Editon </ the PlovgK tks Zoom, and ike Anvil: 

. To an agriculturist of the inother-<x>uDtry aocustomed to the cKmate and 
mode of tiSage in England, when he arrives m the Northern States of ths 
Union, to pursue his accustomed calling, serious difficulties present themselves, 
which can only be oyercome by observation, perseverance, and experience. ' 

One great hindrance to his success here is his inability or unwillingness, to 
get rid of those ideas and customs to which he has been habituated at home. 
The great price which is paid here in the shape of wages, generally disheartens 
him; aud the severity of the winter season^ which renders the.maintenanda 
of live stock so much more expensive than what he has been accustomed to, 
induces many an agriculturist to give up his farm in despair, and seeli sooso 
other employment, in his opinion more lucrative «id pleasant. 

. It is generally admitted, that in no country has agriculture been carri^ to> 
so high a state of perfection as in England, aud yet this is by no means to be 
attributed to the natural fertility of the soil; for, generally speakkig, its 
present great fruitfulness may be attributed to art It is a made soil, ren- 
dered so by the numerous herds and flocks which graze in its pastures and 
meadows during the long summer months, and which, by reason of the 
mildness of the winter, are less exposed to suffering and disease. 

The same process of crofting in England it would be impossible to pursnd 
here. They have there what is term^ the four-course ehange^ meaning a: 
change of crops in sucicession, consisting of barley, clover, wheat, and finishing 
with the fourth and last crop, with beans, oats or peas. Turnips are not 
considered a crop, as they pt'ecede the barley, and are sown for a winter sup- 
ply ; the ruta baga, or the Swedish turnip, as it is there called, is sown in 
May or June, and the common turnip in July or August The ruta baga is 
used in fattening catUe, as.it possesses much more rich qualities than the 
common turnip, which latter are grown almost solely for the purpose of feed- 
ing milch cows and sheep, when rearing their young. 

The land in England, among good farmers, is allowed to rest one year in 
five. The land not cropped ill expected to have four ploughings, and a good 
dressing of manure, after which, the winter-crop of turnips and mangel- 
wurzel is sown, and, in the following spring, barley, with which the clover is 
town, which is either mown or fed off by cattle ; and this is succeeded by 
wheat, followed by oats, beans, or peas; thus completing the system of the 
foui^cQttrse change !of which we have before spoken. By this regular process, 
the English fcirmer so divides and parcels out his land, as to diversify his 
crops and give his whole land a tillage, rest, cleaning, and manuring once 
every five years. 

.. But by this method, without other means of enriching the soil, it would 
soon become impoverished. This is avoided, by the large numbers of live- 
stock, particiilarly sheep, which we there consider the most profitable animals 
to keep, for they carry the dung-shovel at their tails, crop tne herbage closer 
tbiin any other creature, and their manure, is second- 16 none in point of 
strength and duration. A good &rmer is expected to have as many she^ 
as he has acres of land. ' 

The great ability of wintering this kind of stock in England, an American 
can. have no idea oC When the breeding season of sheep .commences, and 
the weather is open, the ewes are k^t out upon, dry green pastures, and 
driven into the yards at niffht, when the weather is wet and cold, where are 
sheds provided for them. rTow it is that the great turnip crop comes into 



use. tn the month of November, the largest of the crop is put Up and housed 
in the yard, unrjer sheds, while What is left in the fields, amounting, perhaps, 
to one half of the crop, is fed off there, if there be no covering of snow upon 
the ground, wMch seldom lies there long enough to be of serious annoyance 
to the farmer. 

The manner of grazing turnips in this country, in the open air or fields, is 
as follows : Every farmer has a certain number of hurdles, which are a kind 
of light frame-work, made with a sort of spline or split poles, nailed together, 
thus forming a frame about seven *feet in length and three feet high. The 
two end-pieces are longer than the height of the hurdles, and sharpened at 
the lower endis like stakes, and are driven into the groUnd; and when thus 
fixed and tied together with rope-yarn, these hurdles form an enclosure of 
sufficient strength, in which sheep are folded, and are easily removed at the 
pleasure of the farmer. By these means the feeder of live-stock upon 
turnips in the winter, easily portions off a part of a large field into which his 
sheep are driven by day ; and when they have consumed the food in that 
division, the hurdles are moved eveiy few days, until the whole crop is eaten, 
and the land is thus richly manured. As soon as the spring opeiis, the land 
is broken up, and sown with barley and clover; the latter is generally fed off 
by cattle, sometimes without any of it being mown, which is a most success- 
ful preparation for wheat 

The method of planting wheat in some parts of England would astonisH 
even a Yankee. Sowing it broad-cast, in the section of country where 
the writer lived, would be esteemed a waste of grain, besides the great 
uncertainty of having a full crop. Drilling is sometimes practised, when 
haste is required ; but this is not thought favorable for an abundant crop. 
In England, wheat thrives best in a stiff, close soil, and the more it is trodden, 
the better. It is usually sown upon clover lands once ploughed, in October 
and November. The usual method in the county with us, was by dibbling. 
A man has a dibble in each hand, and thus prints holes upon each furrow, at 
about the distance of three or four inches apart, while two or three children 
fpllow him, dropping a few kernels into every hole. This seems a slow and 
expensive mode ; but those who have practised it, find by experience, that in 
the saving of the seed, and the abundance of the crop, it is the most profit- 
able method hitherto adopted. 

The bariey crop in England is iiext in impbrtance to the wheat, and, owing 
to the great consumption of beer, that article always finds a market, and the 
inferior quality is used for th« fattening of hogs. If the grower does not 
obtain from three to four shillings sterling per bushel, he does not get a 
remunerating price for raising it; and unless he raises from forty to fifty 
bushels per acre, he thinks it not a crop. No produce in England pays so 
high a tax as barley, when made into malt. It is taxed one shilling sterling 
per bushel, which, pf course, has to be paid by the maltster, and not by the 
farmer. In the collecting of this revenue, officers of the excise are appointed 
in every town, to see that no fraud is practised ; but, owing to the temptation,, 
it is supposed a gr^at quantity of malt is made which avoids the scrutiny of 
all the government officers. 

The cultivation of the hop is a large business among some agi^culturists, 
particularly in Kent and the surrounding counties. A friend of the writer 
visited one grower of this plant, who cultivated one thousand acres with this 
vine. The raising of this produce brings into the market a large amount of 
labor for the working-hands, as the spade is used, and not the plough. This 
latter implement could not be worked, by reason of the care and attention 
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these plants require^ as well as the nearness of the rows, and the great width 
to which the roots spread. This article also pays to the government as much 
in proportion as the malt; sometimes as much as one shilling sterling per 
pound. 

Land being so cheap in the United States, there is a temptation to many to 
have too much of it ; and it is even a greater evil here than in the mother- 
country, because lalx>r there is at a much lower rate. A common working- 
man upon land in England, if he can be sure of earning nine shillings 
sterling per week the year round, thinks himself well off; and with the 
addition of what his children make, and the various other helps from harvest 
wages and aids from benevolent objects, he thinks himself comfortable and 
happy. Agricola. , 

Madisorif Neuhjeraej/, February ^ 1852. 



DECLINE OF SOUTHERN MANUFACTURES. 

0ns of the cotton factories, put id operation here a litUe more than a year ago, and 
worked by slaves, has stopped, and its machinery is advertised for sale; the other, whose 
operatives are free, still continues — some say successfully — but the conductor told me ii 
was a losing business ; labor is very high, and it is impossible for hands to do as much as 
in a m<>re bracing, healthy climate.— if o^/«, Feb. 6, 1862. 

But a little while since, the planters were urged to build mills, in order that 
they might crush the Northern manufacturers, and the consequence has been 
that the competition between Northern and Southern mills has ended in the 
ruin of the owners of both. Had the tariff of 1842 been permitted to 
remain, the North would, long ere this, have abandoned to the South the 
manufacture of coarse goods, because that of fine ones would have been more 
profitable ; and the planting States would now be studded with factories ; and 
the consumption of the country would now be a million of bales, instead of 
half a million ; and the price of cotton would now be fifty dollars a bale; 
instead of thirty ; making a difference in the crop of the present year of 
MORE THAN FiFTT MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, which sum, large as it is, constitutes, 
but a part of the tax imposed upon the people of the cotton-growing States' 

by the tariff of 1846. 

■ ■• 

INCREASING THE SURPLUS OF FOOD AND DIMINISHING ITS PRICE. 

'*Thb last Clarion paper has the (^erifiTs advertidemeDt for sale at the com't-house of 
that borough, on Moaday, December 1st, of one Aimace, including a grist-mill, blade* 
smiths' and carpenters* shops, and ten dwelling-houses, with four tracts of farm land. 
One other furnace, with fifteen dwellings, shops, and stores, and five more ti'acts of farm 
land attached and under improvement. One other furnace, with dwellings, mills, shops, 
stores, ^., with five tracts or farms of improved land. One other furnace, grkt-mill, 
dwellings and out-houses, with three tracts of land attached, being improved farms. 
One other furnace, with usual necessary buildings, dwellii^^ shops, stores, 4&c., with a 
tract of land. At same time and place, various other lands and town lota They have, 
however, this one satisfaction, that the agony, if not ceasing, is not increasing much. I'her 
sold six furnaces last court, and have six to sell this court They will doubtless seU 
cheap, and that will be good for somebody." — Pennsylvania paper. 

Every man that mines coal or ore, or makes iron, is a customer for the 
farmer, and aids in raising the price of the products of the farm. Every man 
thalt works in a blacksmith's or carpenter's shop, and every one employed in 
building mills and furnaces, is likewise a customer to the farmer ; and the 
more numerous his customers, the larger are hkely to be his prices. 

Every miner driven to raise food becomes a rival to the farmer, and aids in 
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leducing the prices of the productB of the fiurm. Evevy (urnacemaQ, ererf 
Uaeksmiti^ every carpenter, every qaarrymaii, and every matoa, driveh ftom 
the shop, the furnace, or the quarry, goes to raisiDgfoOd for himself and for 
market; and the larger the number of producers, the smaller are likely t^ibe 
the prices of the farmer. Nevertheless, a large pk>rt]on of the fanners of tha 
country are engaged in closing the old furnaces,, (tnd mines, and mills, and 
preventing the building of new ones, with a view, apparently, to increase the 
surplus of food,, for which we must seek a market abroad, and that at a time 
when prices abroad have so much diminished, that a barrel of flour is worth 
at Liverpool but little more than foor dollars J - > 



LIME BURNING Hf GREAT BRITAIir. 

BT SAMUEL CLEGO, JU)^. 

Wood is seldom or never used in Great Britain for burning lime ; but in 
new countries, or those abounding in timber, it would most probably be thef 
cheapest fuel. The method of burning with wood will consequently be ex- 
plained. The kilns may be the same as those used for coal, or ^ field-kilns*^ 
may be erected ; their construction is expeditious and economical, but some- 
what precarious. 

Above an oven- shaped vault a circular tower of limestone is built, which is 
enclosed by a wall of beaten earth, supported externally by coarse wattling, 
in which care is taken to leave an opening, to introduce the fire beneath the 
vault No grate-bars are necessary. The charge rests upon one or two 
rough arches, turned with the materials of the charge itself, as in the flare* 
kiln described before. Under these arches a small fire is made with faggots 
or logs, which is gradually increased as the draught establishes itself and 
gains force. All the precautions before enumerated in burning the lime hold 
good in this case also. The proportion of wood-fuel to lime is taken from 
some French kilns mentioned by M. Vicat. A " field-kiln" at the Monsieur 
Canal consumed 1.64 cubic yards of oak billets for each cubic yard of lime 
burnt. At the bridge of Souillac, a cylindrical kiln, surmounted by a cone^ 
consumed l.?0 cubic yard of oak billets per cubic yard of lime. When fag- 
gots are used, their cubic measure is of course much greater than cord-wood 
for the same value of fuel, and a cubic yard of lime will require from 22.34 
to 30 cubic yards of such faggots. It is the practice in some places where 
wood-fuel is used, and the form of the kiln is that of a cylinder or an inverted 
cone, to interlay the lime and fuel in the charge, first placing a layer of billets 
or faggots, then about 12 or 15 inches of limestone, and so on, keeping the 
due proportion of each ; but the practice is not a safe one, as, supposing the, 
limestone not to be perfectly calcmed, the charge must be emptied, and the 
kiln refilled, which is expensive and unsatisfactory. 

Peat is also available as fuel, and so is coke, the treatment of the kiln 
being with them much the same as with coal. The value of turf and peat aa 
fuel is liable to much variation, and depends partly upon their density and 
partly upon their fi-eedom from earthy impurities ; the quantity required to 
calcine 1 cubic yard of limestone varies from 2 to 11 cubic yards. 10 bushels 
of coke or cinders to 18 bushels of coal-dust, the whole thoroughly moistened, 
will bum rapidly 112 bushels of limestone. The stone for the hydraulic ' 
mortar used at the Liverpool and Birkenhead docks is obtained from the Hal-* 
kin mountain, near Holywell, Flintshire. When the stone is required to ba 
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burnt quickly, ooke is used, at 16$, per toa; when not required quicUy, ooti 
k used, at 8^. 6i. per ton. The stone can be burnt' qnicklj for as little 
money with coke as it can be burnt slowly with coal ; but it is eatpeosive to 
bui'u quickly with coal, or slowly with coke* The proportion of ooke. k 
generally one bushel to six busheb of stone. 

Cost of Burning the Zmettons, 

tons, ewt. ». d, 

4 10 Limestone, - - 7 ft per ton. 

Labor on ditto, - 16" 

1 10 Ooke, - - - 11 « • 
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2 15 


lOi 



Produce: 8 tons^ at 18«. f^dL per ton, • • • . • 2 15 10| 

The quantity of any quicklime required for mixing with the other sub- 
stances to form mortar, should be determined by measure, and not by weight, 
as the latter varies according to the length of time the lime has been burnt 
or exposed to the air, or to the quantity of core it contains ; and, although 
these changes affect the quality in the measure, the results will be found mora 
accurate than by weight* 

The measures employed are yards or bushels. The yard measure is a 
strong square box, without top or bottom, measuring 3 feet in height and 
width, and containing, therefore, 27 cubic feet A yard is occasionally called 
a *^ measure,^' or a hundred of lime : a single cart-load is equal to one yard. A 
bushel is ^5 of a yard ; and a barrow contains about three bushels. 



TREATMENT OF HORSES WHEN HEATED- 

Men and horses, remarks the New-England Farmer^ are the only animals 
that sweat So say the medical men, whose business it is to investigate the 
wonderful living mechanism of both. The ox cools off by accelerated respi- 
ration: if heated in the furrow, he partially opens his mouth, drops his 
tongue, and by rapid respiration, or breathing, throws off the excess of heat 
which has accumulated in the system. The dog which runs at the side of 
the carriage through the immense heat of a July sun, dashes into the cold 
spring with impunity, and returns refreshed, having no perspiration to check, 
" when men or horses, submerged in a similar manner, would suddenly check 
perspiration, and if they survived the shock, it would be but to die with acute 
or chronic inflammation." In violent motion, the respiration of both men and 
horses is increased, but not sufficiently so as to carry off the heat that is 
generated ; they perspire through the skin, the pores of which become opened 
or enlarged, and it is while in this condition that both are exceedingly liable 
to be injured, and when great care is necessary to preserve thq health of 
either. 

We saw a noble-looking animal the other day standing by the road-side, 
wet with perspiration, dotted with foam, and apparently highly heated. 
There he stood, unchecked by rein or halter, faithfully waiting his master^s 
return. The cold was intense; the mercury being below zero! Impatiently 
he pawed the ice under his feet, champed the bit, and wildly flung his head 

* Oenend Pasley says, that weight afiords a more accurate estimate of Ihe quantity 
of lime than meaturementy but this is not correct ; besides, the practical diflSculties in 
tikt way of weighing lime for large works would be insurmouDtabld. 
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from tide to side, while fan lips w^re c6titracted and Hostrib cellajpBed, gtviw 
Mm a fierce and nnnatuml appearance. No blanket covered bis wet and 
keated bodyv "while the keen *mormfig air froee stiff the moist 4ong ham tliat 
' tood out from th^ akin. *■■ He was evidently suffering severc^ly. ' And this is 
uncommon sight. So little is still known of the physiology and functions 
he horse, that the man who would refuse an extravagant price for a 
favorite animal, suffers him. to stand in the condition which we have de- 
scribed. If the horse e£caped an attack of colic or violent inflammation in 
some shape, it was his good fortune, and not from any wisdom or humanity 
on the part of his owner. 

Even in mild weathei^^ though it may be summer, men or horses should 
not remain quiet in a cold draft, when heated and wet with perspiration. 
Millions of the colds complained of would be prevented, by observing this 
simple rule, and thousands of valuable lives preserved Which are now annually 
extinguished. 

' But you, who va(lue the noble animal which you control, when you "rem 
tip^ Tor business or pleasure, let the mantle of qharity come over your steed in 
the shape of a good warm blanket Depend upon it, you will find it cheaper 
than physic, traveling on foot, or drawing your carts yourself. 




THE «*BENION HrFLTTENCE" OF THE TARIFF OF 1846. 

JoneivHtet Miehigan, 

Tlie times in Michigan are doll and hard. Wheat here, only eeventy-five miles from 
the lake, brings f(»rt}r-eiglit to fifty cents, and only coets ten cents to traneport it there. 
Few will sell at these rates, and the farmers are borrowing money at from ten to twelve 
and a half per cent, rather than sell their wheat . . . The crops of wheat and cohi 
were far less extensive than usual They vere reported very large, but it is a mistake; 
they are not large, and the low prices paid make tmies j^uite bard. 

We give the above on high free-trade authority, the New- York Evening 
Piui,.& paper chiefly remarkable for its strenuous advocacy of the maratenance. 
of British control over the manufactm'ee and trade of the world ; and we invite 
to it the attentive consideration of such of our readers as have permitted* them- 
selves to be blinded by Mr. Walker^ promises of a great foreign market for their 
products; The crops of the neighborhood whence this letter was written, are 
stated to have been small, but the demand is still smaller; the cobset^uence of 
which is, that the farmers obtain half -a dollar, or even less, for- a bushei of 
wheat, and they borrow money at one per cent a month to enable them to 
store it up until the recurrence of another Irish fisimine; not reflecting that all 
Sorope is now engaged in raising food of all kinds for ^Hhe great grain market 
of the world.'' But a little while since, the Washington Unian assured its 
readers that the object of the manufacturers in desiring a tarifiF was that of 
having cheap food, at the cost of the farmers \ but it is now beginning to 'be 
seen that what the manufacturers desired y^BS to make a market for food. 
The tariff of 1842 created a market for a hundred millions of dollars of the 
products *of the earth '; and that mark^ wouid^ in the years that have paaBSed 
since it ceased to exist, have increased to the extent of two hundred millions. 
The tariff of 1846 has not only prevented all increase, but it has -diminished 
consumption to the extent of at least fifty millions, while driving into agri« 
culture the whole increase of our population,. when a Wge portion would hav« 
preferred other pursuits. It has thus increased the supply of food while dimin- 
ishing the demand, and the resuh is seen in the fiact, th{(t food abounds for 
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whicb no market is to be found, and that the fanner atotes it in hopes of a 
fomine in Europe that will not oome. How long will it be before the farmen 
and planters will learn that they it is that need protection in their eflEbrts to 
bring to their sides the men who drive the shuttle and strike the hammer? % 

RESULTS OF JUDICIOUS FARMING ON A SMALL SCALE. 

7b (he Editors of the Plough^ the Locm^ and the Anvil : 

I PROPOSE, in this contribution, to give you an account of the property 
invested in^ and the produce of a small farm of one of my neighbors, the Rev. 
John Perrin. I will state, without hesitation, that he is the most industrious 
minister with whom I ever had any acquaintance* 

We have an elevated arenaceous alluvial plain, some two hundred feet above 
^e Lamoille river, of some fifty or sixty acres, on which our village and the 
county buildings are located ; the descent toward the river is very abrupt ; 
our road runs east and west, or nearly so. Mr. Perriu's home farm is at the 
west end of the plain^ and only three and a half acres level. 

PROFEaTT IirVISTfiD. 'PBODUGS OV FAE1I8. 

Home farm» 16 acres, value, ., . . |600 00 Hay, 16 tons, 

Tillage, 8i « Com fodder, 

Pasture, 11 ** Com, 126 bushels,. 

Rest, second growA. Potatoes, 175 do, 

Out farm, 29 acres, value, 600 00 Carrots, 167 do. 

Mowing, 13 acres ; pasture, 2 do.; Pumpkins and garden-sauce, . . . 

hop-yard, 1^ da; rest wood- Avails of hop-yard, • 

land. Dairy, 

Stock : — ^pair draught-horses,. . . 76 00 Pork, 

Three-year-old colt, 60 00 Growth of stock, 

Three cows,|76, three calves, $16, 90 00 

Farming implements 100 00 




11,416 00 Net produce, $688 25 

The pasturing of the stock is not included in the produce of the farms^ 
whidi is not less than $30. Mr. Perrin is 44 years of age, and has paid out^ 
for lalxM* on his farm, last season, the sum of $60. 

Mr. Perrin has a barn with so many conveniences, that I am disposed to 
call it a model barn, of which I will give you a description. The barn is 
located on the slope of the plain, and the sand scraped away, and the site 
piade level. It is 36 by .40 feet, 22 feet posts, and 16 in number. Thej 
stand on pillars of stone and brick, laid in lime cement; the sills enter the 
posts seven feet above the foot of the posta—three stories. The basement is 
seven and a half feet in height, with a plank floor over the whole, 26 by 36 
feet ; the planks are laid in clay-mortar, spread on the ground, three inches 
deep ; also a plank edgewise, fourteen inches wide, laid in clay-mortar all 
round this vat, which is water-tight, to receive and retain the manure from, 
the stables above. The remainder of the basement is 26 by 14 feet; the planks 
are elevated on sleepers, and rest on die edge of the vat, and slope toward 
the vat, and project over the edge of it three inches. The first ten feet from 
the vat is divided into three pens, for swine, calves, or a cow; with a tight 
floor, to convey all the droppings into the manure-vat The remainder is a 
walk and stairway to the second story ; a door at the north end of the alley 
gives ingress fh>m the yard, for any animal wished to be confined in one of 
those pens ; the swine are allowed to be in the pen or vat as they please, and 
it can be used as a yard for the <3owb in the summer season. Under these 
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pens is a cellar for potatoes, carrots, &c, and trap-doors in the walk to enter 
the cellar. There are two girders between the bottom of the posts and sills; 
it is boarded upon the posts to the upper girder, and filled in with bark from 
f ia^•yard, all round tlie basement, except two doors for ingress and egress, 
i^Ui a team conyeyiiig muck, or removing manure. The entrance into the 
'second story is on the east end of the barn, from a wharfing twelve feet dis- 
tant, bridged over, and serves for a shed for the stock ; me grade is very 
gentle ; a plank floor over the whole of the second story, cow-stable on the 
south side, and horse-stalls on the north. The rest of this story is a floor to 
drive on into the barn, and store wagons and other farming- tools, or for ^ 
bay, if needed. The fluids and droppings of the stock are conveyed into the 
vat beneath, by trap-doors in the floor. The next story is scaffolding on two 
sides and west end ; the large doors all hang on rollers at the top. The 
bam is double boarded all round, jets on the gable-ends, and all well lighted 
with glass. (See the accompanying diagram.) 
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Mr, Perrin improves every opportunity for making manure. Sods, ib^ 
wash of the ditches, weeds from the garden and fields, are thrown into tha 
vat. He realizes more from his farm, according to size and quality, than 
any one in the vicinity, barely/ by a thorough &nd jtidicious cultivation. Hit 
home farm, as he calls ity is a light, sandy soil, with only three and a hatf 
acres liBvel ; the rest is narrow swales, or steep side-hill, not yielding a good 
crop of grass, but is used for pasture- land, on account of its unevenness ; such 
land does not yield well without extra culture. His out farm is moist land,, 
and good for grass, and yields a good crop. Ariel Huntok. 

Byde Park, Vt, February 16, 1862. 



Thb Ghiniss Opium Tbadb. — Rev. Mr. Bridgeman, writing from Obiiia, bbjs that th^ 
number of chests of opium, each containing 188 lbs., taken to Obina tbe preeent year, wM 
exceed 70,000, and that, in exchange fur these 70,000 cheats, tlie Cbmese. wul pay tft 
foreigDers more than 186,000,000, and most of this in silver. 



.a 



This opium is smuggled, and it was to obtain the power thus to demoralize 
and poison a whole people that England battered dbwn the eitks of Ohiiui 
and massacred their inhabitants. 
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PROSPERITY. 

IiiPRcmncKim-nf Niw-YouL^-^'Tlve Nbw-York Stenina Post stftieB lEat vM« ^wt 
of new boiuM in the upper part of the city are now Btaamng, imold and untenanted* 

We are told by all the advocates of British free trade that the nation ia 
highly prosperous, but when we come to inquire for that prosperity, it is no 
where to be found. The planter sells his cotton at thirty dollars pe/ bale, 
when he might have fifty, had be permitted the domestic consumption of 
cotton to grow as it grew under the influence of the tariff of 1842. The Illinoia 
farmer obtains fifty cents for his wheat, when he would be receiving a dollar 
or a dollar and a half, had he not closed the mines and furnaces, and driven 
(heir occupants into agriculture, to become competitors with him for the sale 
of wheat, instead of competitors for its purchase, as they desired to be. The 
merchant complains that the past year has been one of constant loss. The ship- 
owner would be ruined, were it not tliat Briii$k%ce trade is depopulating Ire- 
land. The producers of cloth and of iron are already ruined; and now, to cap 
the climax, we are informed upon the highest British free trade authority, that 
In New- York, which was to be enriched by the adoption of measures that 
should insure to Great Britain her control over the manufactures and trade of 
the world, whole rows of new houses are "standing, unsold and unten 
anted ;" $nd so, as we think, thev are likely to ren^ain.. The city lives by the 
prosperity of the country, and, when the planter and farmer are being ruined, 
trade will not jbstify high reots. It is time that the people of the city and 
the country, of the farm atd the plantation, should learn that there is a per- 
fect harmony of interests, aind that it is impossible to build pp a great foreign 
trade upon the ruin of the vast domestic one. 



PRUNING APPLE TREES. 

W Tm» is a subject in regard to which much discussion has been elicited, 

kf and much diversity of opinion still prevails, particularly in regard to the 

' best time for doing it But the fact that it is always beneficial, if properly 

done^let the season in which it is performed be either in the spring, summer, 

autumn, or winter, proves that more depends on the manner of pruning than 

the time of the 'operation.' 

We consider the early spring months, and late in the fall, the best seasotis 
for pruning apple trees, as the sap is not at these seasons flowing, and less 
danger is to be apprehended from injury to the tender branches in consequence 
of being bruised by the ladder or the feet of the operator; and also more 
desirable from the tact that the bark very soon closes over the wood and pro-' 
tects it from decay; The method taken by the farmer we consider of more 
importance than the time, and therefore confine ourselves more particularly 
to this part of the subject 

A writer, in regard to pruning, remarks : " Sometimes a farmer will mount 
an apple tree with an axe, and cut off one fourth or one third of its head, 
even branches that are from four to sir inches in diameter. He says: 'I 
don't often prune, but when I do, I do it right!' In this he errs. We 
have never seen a tree thus pruned do any good afterwards, especially if it 
wiis a full-grown tree. Such pruning entirely destroys the equilibrium be- 
tween the branchisB and roots; consequently the power of attrftction in the 



]^ad ia. too weak to keep up a propter /^rcul^n of .the sajk Betiidesy IhoM^ 
Large wounds never heal over." 

The most appropriate ^and; the only really suitable iiistrunients for.pniDingv 
are the saw and knife. An, axe should never be used» unless the removal- of 
dead wood requires it. The knife should be perfectly sharp and the tair 
fine, that a smooth surface may beJeft aftfu: the reiijboval of a . branch ; and. no 
portion of the vigorous treid larger. than two or three inches in. diameter 
should be removed, as. the bare wood thus exposed presents a surface too 
broad to be covered wiUi new bark, and consequently will sopa begin to 
decay. It is better to. prune sparingly, and prune eveiy year or twice a 
year, judiciously selecting such branches as require femoviil, than to do it at 
long intervals^ and deprive the tree of too large a portion of its top. at once, 
particularly in the summer season, as the removal of much foliage will then 
deprive the tree of its vigor and check its growth. J /^. 

■ ■■■■ I l^l»^— W^ I ^— ^— — 
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A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

Mb8SR8« Editors : — Many of the readers of The Plough^ the Loom^ and 
the Anvil, are no doubt aware that much has been said of late relative to 
establishing a National University, founded on a plan so that all the sciences 
and arts will be. taught, and so instituted that each senatorial or assembly 
district will be entitled to send one of its best students; his tuition to be 
paid by the district sending him, and thus enabling him to be educated in 
all the higher branches at the expense o^ the State or nation. The writer 
lately attended a meeting which was held in the city of Albany for the pur^i 
pose of proposing plans, <&c., for the establishment of a university, national in 
its character, to be located in that city, and to be conducted by ten or fifteen 
professors of the first order, who are to instruct students from different parts 
cf the State in all the sciences of the day, and thus produce scholars who 
will shine as brightly as any who ever graduated from the higher institutions 
of Europe. The meeting was numerously attended, and addressed by some 
of the most distinguished scientific men oi the nation. 

Amongst the speakers who advocated the establishment of an institution, 
06 the plan proposed were Professors Bache and Piierce — both eminent as 
men of science, and of profound talents. They spoke at length of the v^t 
amount of good that would result from the establishment of a university 
national in its character, and went on at some length to speak of the condi- 
tion and thrift of European institutions ; what profound scholars they had 
produced, and how; we might accomplish the saose results they have attained, 
if we would only become energetic, and employ the means we have in our 
hands for carrying out the plans which they urged. The professors alluded 
to the different studio which should be pursued in the institution, ancl the 
kind of apparatuses which should be connected with the university^ in ordei^ 
to make it popular, and at the same time effectual in infusing the right kind, 
of ideas into the niinds of those who .should attend it Scientific aefrictd' 
ture was frequently spoken of in the course of the remarks, and. the speaker^ 
stated that this science would form one of the most proniinent features in 
the proposed institution. Prof. Pierce nanied several eminent persons who ; 
had expressed their willingness to become instructors in the university, and 
stated that if the people of the Stat^ of New-Tork did not embrace the. 
pr^ent opportunity in carrying out the plans of the college, they would| 
perhaps, never meet with a like chance again. 

Oth^r gentlemen made reniarks iEtvorable to the plans proposed by Pro- 
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feasors Bache and Pierce. Governor Hunt spoke briefly on the subject, and 
thought such an institution would be the means of changing the character of 
our people, and of elevating and improving the minds of many young men« 
The university which is now in operation in Albany lacks means and 
students, and i^hat it want9 is the patronage of the State. With this, it 
would at once no doubt become one of the best institutions in the world. 
There is no good reason why we cannot afford as good an institution of 
learning in America aa can be found in Europe. We have the talent, we 
haive the means, and we have energy and perseverance. Set these things 
in motion, and obtain a substantial charter from the State, and an institution 
of a deservedly high character will at once be established. 
. BMufinmlle, M T^ Feb, 22, 1862. W. Tappkh. 






HOW T|B^ TARIFF OF 1846 AFFECTS MAINE. 

** Ten years ago, the town of Houlton, Me., the county-seat of Arostook county, the 
extreme north-eastern section of the State, was in a very thriving condition. The vulage, 
situated in the midst of vast forests, was very pleasant and nourishing. There were 
stores, taverns, one or two church edifices, <bc. ; several hundred United States tr66pB 
were stationed there, and all was life and activity. But recently, since the settlement of 
Uie North-eastern Boundary Question, the quiet ensuing the withdrawal of those troopa, 
the decline of ths lumbering btiainesSf and the failure of the crops for several successive 
seasons, the town is dying out, and may now be eaicl to be dead The ehurches are 
closed, and almost enery bodi^ ia moving awiy, 

** What is true of Houlton is also true of all the towns in the county. The region is 
too fju* north for corn, and for wheat and potatoes they raiee there is no market; wad 
though a good farm may be had for |150, the whole county is likely to become de- 
populated" 

Under the tariff of 1846, Canada supplies us With our lumber, and Britain 
with food in the fornjs of cloth and iron ; and while one portion of the population 
of Maine abandons the clearing of the land, another abandons the working of it, 
because, with the closing of the mills and furnaces of the State, there has ceased 
to be a demand for potatoes, of which the earth yields largely, but which are 
therefore too bulky to carry to a distant market. On a recent occasion, we 
noticed that of a large number of persons waiting at one of the ports of the 
Pacific for a passage at San Francisco, more than one third were' from 
Maine. Depopulation and weakness are every where the results of the separa- 
tion of the plough and the loom. 



S E L E C T R O S ES. 

COMKUniCATBD FOK THE TLOntlH, VHK l.<»01Cy U«B THB AXVIU 

• 

The editor of the Sorticulturist gives the following as the best dozea of 
hardy ever-blooming roses : Perpetuals — Madam Laffay, Giant des BataiUes, 
Baronne Prevost, William Jesse, La Reine, Duchess of Sutherland, an,d, 
Amberi^on. Bourbons — Madame Desprez, Bouquet de Flore, Souvenir de 
Malmaison, Pierre de St. Cyr, Mrs. Bosanquet. A dozen best roses for pot- 
culture, are the following: Saffrano, Princess Marie, Souvenir de MalmaisoDt 
Devoniensis, Oomte de raris, Mrs. Bosanquet, Eugene Beauharnais, Niphe- 
los. Queen of Lombardy, Hermosa ; and for larger pots, branches to be. 
trained, Solfaterre, and Cloth of Gold. The best hardy climbing roses for the 
most Northern States are : Boureault Elegans, Blush Boursault, Queen of the 
Prairies, Baltimore Belle, Superba, and Eva Corinne. Wiegela Roseisi is, bo 
far as tried, hardy all over the north. 

When we consider the ease with which the climbing roses can be ptopa- 
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gated, either by cultivating or layers, and their rapid growth, (frequently 
making shoots, in good soil, of from twelve to fifteen feet in a season,) and 
also the great number of beautiful flowers that they bear, we are surprised 
that more of our cottage-homes are not adorned with them. We have in out 
own garden the Queen of the Prairies, raised from a small layer, four years 
ago, which, for the last two seasons, has borne from eight hundred to one 
thousand beautiful blooms. K you haVe but a small space to cover, and 
would like a variety, the above may be budded with Globe Ayrshire, (Ruga,) 
color white, with delicious fragrance, and with Rupelliana, (Multiflora,) pur- 
plish crimson. ^ R. L. 
Brooklyn^ N. Y^ February ^ 1862. 



SETTING KEriTLES FOR BOILING POOD. 

Thb importance of cooking food for fattening animals, says the ' Sural 
New-Yorker^ having been conclusively settled, and now universally admitted, 
the cheapest and most economical manner of performing this process, as re- 
lates to the consumption of fuel, is worth the inquiry. Some over-particular 
persons, in constructing a furnace for this purpose, build a spirid flue around 
the caldron, on the supposition that the longer they can keep the heal in con- * 
tact with the kettle, the more economical. This form of construction is bad ; 
it destroys the draft, and renders the fire black and sluggish ; and to form the 
spiral draft requires so much masonry to touch the kettle, that not more than 
one half the surface is in contact with the heat, and therefore is lost aa a con* 
ducting agent 

It is not advisable to set a caldron capable of containing less than sixty 
gallons, and if ninety gallons, or three barrels, the better. 

In laying out the plan for the brick-work, take the diameter of the kettle 
at the largest point ; add to this twelve inches for a six-inch space on each 
side ; and to this, twice the thickness of both walls; and, in the direction that 
the flue or arch is intended for receiving the wood, add two feet, so that the 
structure shall be two feet longer than its width. 

Kettles now-a>days have a projecting flange at the top, and two horns to 
rest them upon the brick-work. By means of chains or ropes, suspend the 
kettle over the exact point where it is intended to be fixed — ^its bottom at the 
right distance from the bottom of the fire-pot, to allow a proper quantity of 
wood to pass under — then carry up the walls to the height of the mouth of 
the arch, which is to be in one end of the longest direction of the furnace* 
At this point, place some iron bars over the arch and one across, near to that 
side of the kettle, and lay over the arch, and up to the kettle, and half way 
round it, two courses of bricks — touching the kettle at a point where the sides ^ 
commence rising — ^by which arrangement the fire is made to impinge against 
the centre bottom, and, passing past the centre, returns around the sides, and 
passes up the chimney over the mouth of the arch. The structure is then 
complete by bringing the walls to the height of the kettle, gathering in 
towards the top, so that the entire flange res^ upon the brick-work. 

By this construction it will be seen that the fire strikes against the bottom, 
and passes up the end, and back around the whole body of the boiler, not 
injuring the draft, and brings the blaze in contact with the ^entire suiface, 
except where the two thicknesses of bricks touch it over the arch. 

A seven or. eight-inch pipe, of which a cheap, second-hand article can 
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always be prqeured, aoawers all the purpases required for a chimneji and 
opBts less. 

. . A smaller kettle, fitted with a steam- pipe and a steam-chest, is probably alto- 
gether the mostdesiraUe method of cooking food for animals; but its prepara* 
tion in proper and substantial manner involves an expense of fixtures, an 
outlay that but few farmers are willing to encounter, for merely fiittening the 
animal for household use. 



WASTEFTTL^JTESS OF THE BRITISH SYSTEM. 

The gold discoYeries in Australia have induced serious propoattkms for4he establish- 
ment* of a mint in that distant colony. As much as a quarter of a million sovereigns 
have already heen transmitted, partly as returns for the gold which has arrived here, 
and partly for prospective purchases of the metal on advantageous terms. Under these 
circumstances, the propriety of estalHi^hing a mint either at Sydney or Port Philip is 
deemed indispensable. Any thing more wastefiUt looking at the risk and lots of inter- 
ett it ihvolve»y than the shipment of the metal baehoarde and forufardfy in the shape of 
rough gold from one side and coined' pieces from the other, can hardly be itnaginea. 

The above constitutes one of the items of intelligence by the late arrivals 
from Great Britain, and we desire particularly to call to it the attention of 
such of our rdaders as deem it not wasteful to send to England the food of 
Iowa and Illinois, and the cotton of Mississippi and Alabama, there to be con* 
verted and stamped, and returned to the place of production. The planter 
sends away five bales of cotton, and one bale comes back to him in the fi>rm 
of cloth, whereas, for -every one hundred dollars' worth of gold sent from Aus- 
tralia, ninety would be returned in the form of coin ; and yet, to save this ten 
per cent., it is deemed most wise to establish a mint in Australia, whereas it 
is deemed unwise in the glant^r to attempt to save his eighty per cent by 
bringing the spindle and the loom to take their places in .the cotton field. 



PRACTICAL RESULTS OF BOOK FARMING. 

• 

Messrs. Editors : — ^While one cannot help noticing, in all parts of the 
country, some farms which appear to be growing worse and worse every year, 
it is gratfying to be able U> recognize many that are improving. In these 
days of progress, it is hardly consistent for the farmer to be "lying on his 
oars," while all the rest of the world are advancing. There is no good reason 
why the farmer should not "go {^head;" the means are within, his reach, if 
he will only avail himself of them. 

While there are such, pioneers in the cause as a Carey, Norton, Lee^ a 
Mapes, and many others, why should the farmer not follow their teaching ? 
There is .no reason that I can see, unless it is the farmer^ own wilfulness. 
That the majority of farmers dp not improve much, is but too evid^t Ther^ 
are honorable exceptions, Jbowever, and the most stubborn sometimes fall in 
by the power of example, and without the. least possible idea that they are., 
becoming " book farmers." Is not example, thqn, the best method of teaching 
them ? I have noticed, where there was a good &rmer in a. neighborhood, one 
whQ made himself acquainted with the improvements of the day,.and adopted 
them undei*standingly, his immediate ^eighbors wpuld fall in with him' in 
process of time, and adopt the course of what they term. the "lu^cky farqaer " 

I know a farmer who, for a great number of ye^rs, followfed the system of 
summer Allowing and sowing wheat uppn tl^ same land, jeyery. other year, 
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until Uie amontt per acre was reduced to about fifteen bushels. This was 
upon the very best kind of soil for wheats but he was convinced that the 
system was a bad one, as his crop was less and less every year. About this 
timC) he concluded to take an agricultural paper. Well, he found in it an 
article upon deep ploughing for wheat, and he immediately adopted it. He 
altered his plough so that he could put it in up to the beam, and put on 
to it two yoke of larse oxen and a pair of good horses, and ploughed his 
ground twelve inches deep. The field contained twelve acres. The last crop 
under the old system, with ordinary depth of ploughing, was about fifteen 
^ bushels to the acre; his crop after the twelve-inch ploughing, with the same 
cultivation othfer^e, was within a fraction of fifty bushels to the acre. The 
result was beyond all expectation. I need not add, that this example has 
produced wonders in that immediate neighborhood. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Detroit, Mich^\F<gb. 18, 1862. A. 0. HuBBABD. 



DIMINISHED PRODUOnTENESS OF AGRICULTURE, A CONSEQUENOB 
OF THE SEPARATION OF THE PLOUGH AND THE LOOM. 

Fob ^re years past, the object of our whole system has been that of closing 
the mills, mines, and furnaces, and driving the whole increase of population 
into the production of food and cotton, under the mistaken idea that we could 
find abroad a market for food capable of indefinite extension ; and yet the 
foreign market now absorbs less food than^t did ^ye years since. Neverthe- 
less, the prices of some commodities have been higher than they were before, 
a consequence of greatly diminished production. We now produce less wool 
than we did in 1846, and we have less pork and beef to sell ; and the quantity 
diminishes from year to year, as will be seen by the following statement of the 
quantities passing over the New-York canals : 

. 1848. 1850. 185L 

Wool, pounds, . , . 12,731,402 11,986,000 10,627,408 
Pork, barrels, ... 78,936 46,618 46,013 

Beef, ** ... 106,492 87,269 77,793 

What are the prospects for pork ib the next year, may be seen from the 
following statement: — , 

The eoiirespoiidenfts of the Baltimore Price Ourrent write : in Terre Haute the cuiCInf* 
leason U cLoeed, aodtite crop th^e will be ^00 short io weight, snd 10,000 in nuaiber:; 
14 50 paid for small lots. Letters from Ciociimati affirm that the packing in the Wec^ 
will fall 250,000 short of last season, and that the gain in weight is all a mistake, not, 
more tlian one fifth of an excess in this respect being now calculated upon. St. Louis^ 
Bed 8l.^-Tbe crop of hogs in idl tUs region Ml probabhf faU ehhrt of last year at leatt 
oHe third in weiffhi, oonsequeDtly more than that m nomber. On Ihe Misiiasippi mer ther 
crop will be about one half ehort in number^ and on the Illinoii one third in nomber. 

Throughout the world, and in all ages, agriculture has become more pro- 
ductive, and the land-owner has become rich, as the spindle, the loom, and the 
hammer came to take their natural places hj the side of the plough and the 
harrow, as was here .the case und(er the tariff of 1842 ; and throughout the 
world,, and in all ages, agriculture has become tess productive, and the land- 
owner has become impoverished, as the loom and, the plough^ became separate^ t 
a^ is here becoming the case under the tariff of 1846. 

VOL. IV. — 86. 



3 PATENT SICB-HUIXSB AND FOLISHBR. 

STRONQ'S IHFBOTED PATENT RI0E-H17LLI3 AND POLISHER. 




The above engraviDg represents an improvement in rice-huUeiB, which has 
been highly recommended by all who have tested its merits. Three screwa, 
A, r^^late the stones for hullics, which should be about one fourth of an 
inch apart. Three other screws, B, regnlal« the polisher, the taeth of which 
should nearly touch each other, as represented by D. C is the spout. The 
machine will bear & speed of from three hundred to one thousand revolutions 
per minute, and will dean from four to t«n bushels per hour, according to the 
quali^ of the rice. Once through the machine completely finishes it, and all 
that is requisite after, is to blow off the hulls and dust horn the rice. No 
screens or brush are required for home use. The weight of the machine is 
about four hundred pounds ; it measures three by four and a' half feet, and 
all the strength that can be put into so small a compass is g^ven, to make it 
durable. We have had frequent inquiries for an effective rice-machine ; and 
from what we have seen of the operation of the above, we think it fully real- 
izes what is clMmed for it by the inventor, and will meet the wants of our 
Southern friends. The machine is boxed and delivered here at one hundred 
dollars. Mr. S. Dunn, 197 Water street, New- York, is the general agent for 
this city. 

Thb Wbrat Crops. — We are informed, says the last Abbeville (South 
Carolina) Banner, by many of our farmers, that the late freezing weather we 
have pa^ed through has materially damaged the young wheat, and fears are 
entertained of a short crop. If this proves so, it mil 'be a calamity our dis- 
toict is illy prepared (or, and most necessarily increase the price of proviuoos, 
already too high. 
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HOW THE TARIFF OF 1846 PROTECTS AQRIOULTURE. 

XTkdeb the tariff of 1 842, we raised our own linseed, and jnade our own oil. 
Under that of 1846, we have closed a large portion of the oil-mills, and most of 
those that remain are supplied with raw material from abroad, as will be seen 
by the following statement of the amount of linseed imported into the United 
States during the last five years : — 



1847, « 

1848, « 

184«, •* 

ifesa, . .,..." 

1861, « 



AtBoMoo. 

35,720 


▲tOlbWplMM. 

17,384 


Ttftal. 

68,064 


92,642 


21,216 


118,768 


80,842 


6,628 


86,870 


102,779 


6,687 


108,866 


162,790 


7,248 


170,088 



WORE FOR MAROH. 

This is a busy month for the farmer and gardener in the Middle States, 
especially for those who prefer being ahead of their work. Manure, if not 
already got out, should be placed in small heaps, at convenient distances, and 
slightly covered with charcoal or plaster ; when these cannot readily be ob- 
tained, some soil thrown over it will prevent the escape of the ammonia. As 
soon as the frost is quite out of the gpround, use the roller on winter grain ; but, 
if winter-killed, use the harrow, and sow with clover or spring grain. Prepare 
hot-beds for tomatoes, cauliflower, lettuce, &c.; cover them at night with 
mats. Towards the middle of the month, if the weather prove mild, the 
i^ants that have stood in cold frames during the winter may be set out 
rrune grape-vines ; plant cuttings of the grape, gooseberry, and currant as 
early as possible; all the buds of the gooseberry and currant should be 
removed, except three or four at the top. Qrape-cuttings should be planted 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees, and the upper bud level with the sur- 
face ; if about half an inch below, it is as well ; keep the soil loose about them, 
and as soon as the weather becomes very hot, place a little straw or titter 
about them. Strawberry-beds should be cleaned and forked up ; and rasp^ 
berries that have been laid down may be uncovered, and cut back to three or 
four feet, according to the strength of the cane. Loosen the soil about the 
grape-vines, and fork in some good compost Sow seeds of thynie, sage, 
savory, <kc. 

KBWBOOKS. 
HABlMOKT OF DTTEBlflSTS, AGK1G17LTURAL, KANUFACTUBINa, AND GOUERCIAIu 

Tma. great work on poUtical eooDomy, from the able pen of Hhiet 0. Oavst, Eia« 
and ori^^nally published in numben in Th« PUntgh^ the Loom, and the Anvil, has 
passed through a very lai]g[e American edition, many oopies of which have found 
Iheir way into several countnes of Europe. 

In the "Harmoiit or IirasanTs," the author devotes himself to a frdl eaumnatioQ 
of the laws which govern production and coasumntioD, and the effect of jproteetian 
in increasiDg capital, production, eacchanges, and the reward of labw. He enteie 
into a commercial history of our countiy fw thirty yean past, and under the various 
tarifib and changes which the tariff has imdei^one, he presents a mass of fiicts which 
demonstrate clearly the necessity and beneficent results of a protective policy. If we 
may attempt a Iwief statement of the author's riews, they may be thus ei^essed : A 
pioteotive. tariff increases production and consumption, flie demands for and the meana 
of transportation, both internal and external, and accelerates the unmjgiation of laboMm- 
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from abroad ; ahippiDg erowa with proteetion, because protection caiues demand for 
labor ; the laborer must be imported ; and men being, so to speak, the most yaluable 
commodity, the cost of Bending the less yaluable to market is diminished ; in other 
words, the producer and consumer being placed side by side, each has a better reward 
ibr his labM", because the C6st of transportation to mai^tet be^mes greatly reduced. 
Or, as the author hiffiself obserres: ''Between fibe infteresto of die treasury and the 
people; the farmec, planter, maanfacturer, and •merchant; the great and little tmder 
and tf^e ship owner;, the slave and his master.; the land-owners and laborers of the 
Ifnion and the world ; the free trader and the advocate of protection, there is perfect 
harmony of interests ; and the way to the establishment of universal peace and univer- 
sal free trade is to be Ibund in the adoption of measures tending to the destrnctipn of 
the monopoly of machkery, and the location of the loom and the anvil in the vicinity 
of the plough and the harrow." 

A new edition of the Harmony of Interests, with -a steel engraving of the author, 
has just been issued by the Pumisher of This Plough, the Loom, and the AnvUf who is 
DOW ready to receive orders for the work. It forms a book of nearly two hundred and 
forty pages, and is ofifored at the following low rates : — 

Bound in cloth, with a steel engraving of the author, 10 76 

" ** paper, plain, without engraving, . « , • i 50 

A liberal discount from the above rates will be made to the book trade, and others 
who purchase by the quantity. Persons ordering single copies by nmii can enclose the 
price m a letter for douUe rates of postage oo^; They.shoola alae endose ten eenta 
additional in money or stamps, to prepay the postage on the book, which must be paid 
ik the office when mailed. 

All orders should be post-paid, and addressed to 

MTaoN FnrcH, New-York. 



Tht^JmUt Garden : a treatise on Ihe Propagation, Transplanting, Pruning, and Traliung 

of Orchard and Qarden Trees, as Standards, Bwans, Pyramids, Bspaliers, Ac^ the 

. laying out and arranging different kinda of Orchards and Gkordens; <&c, Ac, Ulustmted 

with upwards of 160 %ures. By P. Baeat, of the Kount Hope Nnnene% JEtochestaiE; 

N. Y. New;York: Chas. Spribder. Price $1.26. 

• We do iiot recollect ever, to have perused a work on 4iie above subject, Uiat has givte 
Hi so much satisfaction; every thing connected^ with tibe raising ttid pruning of fruit 
trees is treated in that practical manner which those who know the position Mr. Barry 
eccupies in his profession, were prepared to expect The raisine of dwarf &pple and 
pear trees, which is now causing so much attention, is very fully treated of, and wo 
would stroDfliy recommend our readers who have only a few trees; to avail themselves 
of tha valuaoM information epntained in itsj)a|;e&. To those who an niore immediately 
eogagea in fruit culture we should deem it mdispensabl& 



J%$ AfMrican Journal of Sciehee and Arts, Conducied by t^rof& B. Silliman, B. Silli- 
man, jr., and J. D. Dana, aided, in the departments of Chemistry and Physics, by Dr. 
Waloott Gibbs. Second series ; Ka 87. January, 1862. 

TUs truly valuable scientific journal stands foremost on the list of the most distin- 
guished publications in this country. The ability of its talented editors and numerous 
correspondents is cooi^icuouft in all its yaprious d^artmenl^ of C^miatry, Phytsifss, Miner- 
alogy, Geology, Zoology, and Astronomy ; and the mass of deeply interesting and purely 
gftyi ti^ iauformatnn w^ whkh its pages abound* readers H^oMoi the^most ample' and 
ittluable sources of scientific knowle&e and disboverf new puWshed. The fact that 
British iMidoontinental puUieatians of vie hiffhest reputation cojy frfeely fWm Ihis Jouf> 
nal, is one indication of its true merit Its distinguinied coadnctors have been long and 
iKforaihly Jmotm tothe pi:^c^ and th^ reputatkin has been ^^U'eaMeA- 'The present 
nmber cemmences the- thirteenth 'volume ef the new series, tho^first tWelve or whidb 
May be obtained (ilnbound) of tiie publislMrs, also li ^^fito setsdf the fi|*st snlea of fifty 
Tdumcs oomplete^ We .aUude to this jm a fiict. of much interest to mainy whe^ We donM 
not^ will be glad to avail themselves of the opportunity to procnf« a camf^elle set of the 
whole publieatkm; the value of whidi, if not at the prese&l tll&e, will « fsw^ j4Mn b&ooi 
biproperiyajppreoiited; l^wofkisjpiabBdied at New-Haven^ 1>y the editors, at fip« 
aoBun; AeJMuskTO&MBiS'hylheliittMt either of the -firsl at 0eoeDdiarie8>iirfil bt w>. 

w ■ 
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EDITORS' JOTTINGS. 

TfiXAinfianr of Xono MANi7BS.--Profe8sor blade aaed In ^reading it^ into oo^d water 

Kapes, in refemtig to this subject, recom- during tbe operation. Place again tbe cakii 

na^ndfl, if any nnfermented organic matter in a warm oven, and let it Remain until th# 

is at hand, such as peat, muck, swamp- mud, icing hardens, but not long enough .to dis* 

river-deposits, wooda-earih, or even head- color it Wben ornamented icing is require4 

lands, to compost the long manures with after the groundwork is completed, take an 

tJiese, i^id tiius benefit by the fermentation additional quantity of the same prepara- 

to decompose the more raeit portions^ while ti^, and color with fuoy coloring w^^«di^t 

the valuable gases tiiat are disengaged wilJ (not poisonous) that you cboose; then, vaoDg 

be absorbed by the inert portions. At the a small tan or paper funnel, trail the ookxraa 

lowest point of the hei^, mk a hogshead icing in such ornamental forms or figuret 

cr cistern in the ground to receive the as your ffmcy may dictate, and place, at 

drainage, which may be thrown back on the before directed, the loaf in a warm oven to 

top of the heap once or nam each week, harden the frosting. If carefully and «kU* 

to prevent firer&qging. Should you ever fully performed* the effect is very agreeaUa. 

find the cistern empty, fill it with water, 

and throw that on the heap, renewing the 

quantity until the dttinage beoomes suffi- Singulak Pxatb or ▲ Doo. — A dog 

cient to fill the- cistern in three or four dava belongio^ to inward W. Lyon, B^q., <x 

alterretnrmngitsoonteDtiitothe topof the Morrisania, N. T., came to bis death a 

heap, if you have not a shed, cover tbe few nights unce, in a singular manner. He 

top of the neap with oiiganic matter of soma wore a brass collar on his neck, and in at* 

l^d, or with chaneoal dost, to absorb the tempting to jump over a picket fence, the 

rising gases. collar caught on one of the^ pickets, and in 

Those who will oontinne to ferment long that position he was found in the mormng^ 

manures alone, should at least put them suspended by the neck, cold and stiff Ho 

under cover, and never permit them to was a large, noble animal, of the Newfound- 

hfBcome dry. land species, and a great favorite with the 

Long manuree mav be plooff bed in during fiemodly , who sincerely regret his loeSb 

the faU, provided the plooghiiv be euffi- . 
ciently deep^ and they will keep better than 

m an open bam-yaird, for then they have Bxmedt for ScAaucr F]i:vsa.--The fol- 

the absorbent powen of the soperineumbeni lowing cure for this malignant dis^uie hat 

soil to receive thnr gases durmg their dot been communicated bjr a physician (Dr. 

Gompo^ticn. Nor ean tbe escape of gases William Fields, of Wilmington, Pel.) to the 

be material during winter, fin: the low tem^ editor of the Delaware Jl^fwbli4:an. As the 

perature is not favorable to such Iossl • disease is fearfully prevalent in some por- 

The spring ploughing will find the maaure tions of the country, we cannot better 

tencier, if not utUv shorty and more land will serve our readers than U> give the recipe, 

be rendered fertile than if the same amount The writer stat^ that it. is a{>plicab]e in all 

of manure had been exposed for the same stages of the disease, and will not fiuil^ to 

time in the barn-yard, and ploughed in dur- cure nineteen cases out of twenty, if striet- 

ing spring. Soits overlying Xopg manures ly attended to. Although apparently sim- 

wUl be found ready fbr ear^ tillage. pie, it is eaid i(0 be a sovereign remedy, and 

' may save many of our little ones £nMn a 

pemature grave^- which is almost sure to 

Method of lomo Cakx. — After the cake follow the use of (»lomel, which univer* 
ii well baked and removed from the pan, saUy tends to increase the diseaae instead 
dredge that portion which came in contact of curing it Treatment as foUows : Giva 
with the tin with wheaten flour, and care- a mild cathartic, |uch as castor-oil or some 
folly wipe it off. This will remove any gentle pills, every two or three days, and 
grease tnat may adhere to the cake, and when tnere is fever present, sponge the 
secure the adhesion of the idn^. Let this body with weak ley, and give some simple 
be prepared by beating the whites of eggs tea to promote a perspiration, such as cat- 
nntd reduced to a foam ; then add powdered nip, sage, balm, Ac. ; and for the putrid 
loaf-sugar until the mass is of the consist- symptoms give good brewer^s yeast, mixed 
ence of thick paste, beating the whole well with cold water ; one tablespoonful of the 
together. With this preparation spread former to two tablespoonfuls of the latter, 
the cake evenly over the top and siaes of for children ten or twelve years old, and 
the same, (reversed,) of the thickness re- younger ones acoording to a^e ; to be re- 
quired, occasionally dipping your knife- peated from three to five times a day 
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and UM as a gaigle yeast and cream or 
milk, equal parts, sweetened with hooey, 
and gargle the throat and mouth fi^qtieotfy 
with it ; and if the throat is much swollen, 
poultice with yeast and pulverized slippeiy 
elm; continue the above treatment untd 
well I know, by many years' experience, 
lays Dr. Fields, that this is the best and 
■oet effiBCtual cure for the scarlet fever. 



Babnux*s AifxaiOAM Mubeom.— P. T. 
Bamum, manager and proprietor; John 
Greenwood, jua, assistant-manager. Ad- 
missioQ to the entire Museum and perform- 
ance, 25 cents ; children under ten years, 
12j| cents. The curious attractions of Uie 
Museum, in the way of wonders in art and 
nature, are truly unequaled in numbers, 
value, variety, and interest, by those of any 
collection in America. There are seven 
spacious saloons, filled with costly and 
novel objects of curiosity in natural his- 
toiy, statuary, painting, <tc., located on the 
comer of Broaciway and Ann streets, New- 
Tork. We can confidently recommend 'the 
attractions of the American Museum to 
those who would enjoy rational amusement 
combined with instruction. The perform- 
ances are always entertaining, and devoid 
of any immoral tendency. 



Ths OaUBES of AoOZDBIfTB ON RAIL- 
ROADS. — ^The following analysis of the acci- 
dents occurring on railroads from causes 
which may be avoided by proper care on 
the part of the passengers, is taken firom a 
worK recently published in London, entitled 
" Lardner's Railway Economy." Its pub- 
lication ought to have a good effect in this 
country: 

AXALYIIS OF ONK HVNDRBB ACOIDKNTS PRU- 
SUCXD BT IMPBUDBNOK OV PASSCMOBaS. 

KiUed. Iig'd. TotaL 

Bitting or stsading in improper 

positions, - - - - 17 U 28 

Getting off when tri^ in mo- 
tion, - - ... 17 7 24 

Getting up on train in motion, 10 6 16 

Jumping off to reooyer hat or 

parcel, 8 6 13 

Grossing the Ihie incantioiisly, 11 1 12 

(letting oat on wrong side, - 3 8 6 

Handing an artide into train in 

motion, - ... 1 01 

Total, 67 83 100 

The incautious railway passenger may 
derive a salutary lesson firom this table. 
He will see from it that two tibirds of the 
accidents resulting from imprudence are 
fittal to life, and that nearly seven of every 
ten of such accidents arise from sitting oi: 
standing in an improper or unusual pla^ or 
position, or from getting on or off a place 
while the cars are in motion. This latter 
circumstance should be most guarded 



against, for it is a peculiarity of railway 
locomotion that the speed, when not very 
rapid, always appears to an unpractised 
passenger to be much lees than it is. A 
railway train moving at the rate of a (oMk 
mail-coach, seems to go scarcely as fast as 
a person might walk. 



FOBMAIION OF AN AgBIOULTUBAL SOGt- 

KTT. — A letter from General John H. Keim, 
received at this office, and dated Reading, 
Berks county. Pa., Feb. 7th, oontains the fcu- 
lowing paragraph : 

''We have recently formed an Agricul- 
tural Society in. our county, and purpose 
having an ediibition ^ezt October, which, 
I anticipate, will have a good effect upon 
our fieuiners. 

Stbam Driluko Machine. — ^Mr. Joseph 
J. Coucb, of Massachusetts, some time ago 
perfected an admirable machine for drilling 
rocks, by the aid of steam-power. The 
machine has been in very successful opera- 
tion upon some of the railroads in the Mid- 
dle States. He has now made a decided 
improvement in it, dispensing with the gear < 
ing, and applying the steam directly to the 
operation of the drill It is altogether a 
most ingenious and effBctive machine. It 
can be operated at a very small expense, 
and will do at least the work of twenty mea 
It will be invaluable, says the Boston Post, 
in railroad construction, or in any heavr 
rock-cutting ; and so sure and economical la 
its operation, that the Hoosac tunnel itself 
would almost fade into insignificance bcfinre 
it A model of this improved machine, we 
understand, has been examined and highly 
approved by some of the most skilful engi- 
neers and scientific men in the country. 



Annual Cattle Sale.' — ^Lewis Q. Mor- 
ris, Esq., of Mount Fordbam, Kew-York, is 
making preparations for his annual Cattle 
Sale, which is expected to take place in 
June. Mr. Morris will not have another 
sale in two years, as he expects to be ab- 
sent in Europe, making selections to add 
to his already excellent stock. Mr. Morris 
has done much to improve the breed of 
farming %tock, and, if spared to carry out 
his present arrangemeots, our country will 
be stiU further indebted to his efforts for 
one of the most Important improvements 
in farming. «_.. 

Increase of the Iron Trade in Eng- 
land.— In the year 1760, the entire quan- 
tity of pig-iron manufactured in Great 
Britain was only 80,000 tons per annum. 
It has now attamed the enormous amount 
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of tWQ and a qwxrter miUioiu of toM^ being ter. Let the griddle be made hot and well 
an average increaae of 22,000 tona yearly, rubbed with lard, and the batter dropped 

The exports of iron during the past four in small quantities into it The batter will 
years have been as follows, yiz.: In 1848, spread from its own consistency into thin 
667,006; 1849,729,164; 1860,808,262; and delicate cakes; and if eaten immediatelr 
1861, 912,666. on being taken from the griddle, either with 

At the conmiencement of the year 1861, butter, molasses, or sogar-sauce, as may suit 
the demand for Weldi bars increased very the taste, they make a dish which a prince 
rapidly, particularly for the American mar- mi^ht covet — ^wholesome, nutritious, and 
ket, and eztensiYe orders were taken at dehdous. Try it 
pric^ ranging from £6 1«. to £6 7s. 6dL per — 

ton; but the prices fell off from midsum- Twemtt-Fivs Dollabs foe a Hoxa- 
mer to September, when orders were ef- otkad.— By reference to very many journals 
Jwjted at an average of £4 12*. 4d per ton. ^f the day, we observe that there is now a 
The market smce has been exceedmgly chance oflferedW which any per8on,although 
dull, and at present remains very inactive, ^f y^ry limited means, can secure a home 
The manufacture of raUroad iron is carried for himself and famUy at a mere nominal 
on very extensively m several parts of the price, and within a very short distance of 
kmgdom. Prom an mspection of the most ^ew-York city. By the laws of this State, 
of the rojLng miUs m South Wales, it has g^ch a home is for ever exempt from the 
been satisfactorily estimated that 10,000 rapacity of ruthless creditors, and the poor 
tons of finished rails are turned out weekly ; n^n c^n there find an asylum from which 
and at the ports of Cardiff and Newport nothing but the hand of deadi can dispoe- 
alone, the shipment of iron for the year gess him. As the division for the lots soon 
1861 was 660,000 tons ! <jakes place, those interested would do well 

When wiU our government take such a to make early application at the office, 208 
Tiew of these facts as to stimuUite it to Broadway, comer of Fulton street 

measures calculated to produce a lihsting 

benefit upon our own manufacturers, and 

advance one of the great leading interests American Looks in England. — A com- 

of the people, and the wealth oFSie nation I P*°y ^^ ju«t been formed in London, un- 

'^ ^ der the title of "Hobbs' Patent American 

Lock Company,'* for the purpose of manur 

Bbst way ov making Buckwheat Cakes, facturing and bringing into public use in 
— ^The season of buckwheat cakes brings with England Day and NeweU's American Bank 
it many pleasant associations, hot, smoking, Lock. 

rich, and spongy, just from the griddle. The The company is provisionally registered 
moruing buckwheat l^'eakfast-cake savors according to act of Parliament, and the 
of health and real comfort In order to capital proposed to be raised is fifty thou- 
give true zest however, to this enioyment, sand pounds ; in ten thousand shares, of 
the good housewife should possess the secret five pounds each. A large portion of the 
of making them according to the best amount is already subscribed. There are 
method, and we know of none better than three trustees, and |ive directors. The trus- 
the following : Take luke-warm water, and tees are Mr. Scholfield,of Birmingham, and 
thicken it with flour to the consistency of Messrs. Kennard and Pickersgill, of Loi^o 
cream ; stir in about a gill of brewers' yeast,' doa Mr. A C. Hobbs is appointed manag- 
and let it stand in a warm place during the ing director. The locks will be manufiBiC- 
night. In the morning, add a table-spoon- tured immediately at Wolverhampton, and 
ful of molasses, a spoonful of salt, a very will be offered to the public, at prices 
little more flour, and a tea-spoonful of soda, varying from six shillings to fifty pounds 
dissolved in water, to a halt gallon of bat- each. 



OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

Farming in Illinois. — Messrs. Editors: — experience. I am literally a working man, 
Eighteen years ago, I left my shop in Mas- and not accustomed to writing, but will try 
sacbusetts, and moved to the wide prairies of to be useful in any way, and should be 
Illinois, and have ever since been a practical happy to benefit others, even in the small- 
farmer. Entirely ignorant of the art of est degree. I am a decided advocate of 
farming at first, I commenced taking agri- agricultural papers, and also of fanners 
cultural papers, and have endeavored to giving the results of their experiments to 
learn from others as well as by my own the public I have labored with a few en- 
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UuprisiDg j&inners in this yicinity, for ten fkyorftble spot to build a dam for the pur- 

yearsy to start an agfricultural Bociefy, and pose of forming a reseryoir, in order to cre^ 

we have more than realized our meet aan- ate artificial ^ahets for thdor (then) only^ 

gtiine expectations. At our annual fair, we descending navigation. A dam fourteen 

lesolyed to bold a conyention of farmers at feet high was built, which soon became 

this place, for the purpose of establishing an widely known, under the name of *' Slate 

agricultural college, or to haye agricultural Dam." This soon attracted the attention of 

pod mechanical departments in some of the Mr. Thomas Symmington, an enterprising 

eoUeges already established in the State, gentleman and experienced slater, of the dfy 

As the conyention unanimously agreed that of Baltimore, who, in 1828, came to tiie 

Professor J. B. Turner, of Jackaonyille, Slate Dam in search of roo&ig-elates. H^ 

should prepare for the press his address on soon disooyered, about one mile west of the 

that occasion, we raised money sufficient Slate Dam, in North Whitehall townshi{>,near 

to print one thousand copies for circulation, f^ell's Creek, a place where, in his opimoo^ 

and also to present petitions to the nextr roofing slates could be quarried. H& took a 

AjBsembly for an act of incorporation, and sample to Baltimore, which, after a fiaur 

also, if possible, to haye appropriated three trial, were pronounced good roofing'-alateu 

hundred thousand dollars of uniyersity funds, Mr. Symmington soon after returned, leased 

for the purpose of permanently founding a few acres of land, and thereon commenced 

an agricultural 2uid mechanical institution quarrying roofing-slates. The same year, 

worthy of the State. We refer to our Uie Baltimore Slating Company was formed, 

State fund, the interest of which now goes with a capital of $13,000. The Company 

to the common schools, but was originally purchased stud estate, being one hundred 

set apart for college and seminary pur- and sixty acres of land, on which Mr. Sym- 

posea ^ mington had his lease. Mr. Syinmiugton 

The grain crop in this yicinity is quite then transferred his interest in said estate to 
light: the heayy rains in May and June the Company, and a large quarry, undiBr the 
yery seriously affected the corn and the name ofthe Union Slate Quarry, was opened, 
wheat crop. I think that thirty -fiye bushels and for a term oif ten years worked oy the 
of com, and five to twelve of winter wheat Company, their slates being sent principally 
to-the acre, is a full average crop. Oats were to Baltimore. After that time, the quarry 
fiur, heavy in the straw, but light in kernel, was leased to different individuals, until 
Potatoes were quite light, and suffered from 1849, when the said Company sold the pro- 
rot After the rains ceased, and the weather perty to Stephen Balliet, jr., and Stephen 
became settled, the potato ceased to rot Graff, who still continue to work the quarry, 
altogether, neither did the blight any fur- Abbulrthe years 1843-4, a slate quarry was 
ther affect the apples. (Query, Is not the opened in Heidelberg, now Washington 
potato rot and apple blight caused by ex- township, which soon passed into the hands 
tremesofweathers?) I have noticed that the of Robert McDowell and others, under the 
potato blight and apple blight (for I think name of the Heidelberg Slating Company. 
them much alike) are more severe after They now own the most extensive works in 
heavy rains, accompanied by lightning, with the county, and at present have four quar- 
tbe temperature of the atmosphere very ries in operation, and one large establish- 
changeable from the extremes of heat or ment for manufacturing school slates, which 
cold. I believe the bug and fly have to bear in 1851 turned out seventeen thousand 
the curse of being the cause with about as dozen of these slates. In the immediate 
much fairness as do the poor Indians who vicinity of these quarries, within the last 
eommit depredations upon the whites in few years, a flourishing village called Slat- 
oonsequence of the whisky they have drunk, iagton has risen, having been founded by 
or through the influence of unprincipled the Company. It is located fifteen miles 
traders. north of Allentown, a quarter of a mile west 

I will send you hereafter some items in of the LeMgh river. Messrs. K Morris and 

the hog-trade in this region. — Ralph Waee, Labar have three quarries in operation, and 

Oranvillef Illinois. also a large factory for manufacturing school 

slates, which, in 1 86 1 , also made about seven- 
teen thousand dozen slates. A flourishing 

Slate QuAREiKs IN LxmaH County, Pa. — village, called Labarsville, has within the 
Messrs, Editors : — Herewith I forward last few years risen in the immediate vicinity 
to you a brief statement of the origin and of these quarries, distant four miles west of 
progress of the slating business in Lehigh Slatington. In 1851, there were in Lehigh 
oounty. At the mouth of Fell's creek, ten county eighteen or twenty quarries in opera- 
miles north of Allentown, the bed of the tion, with a capital of $54,500, which gave 
Lehigh river presents a smooth and level employment to two Jiundred and twenty- 
8Ur&ce, being a slate rock. The Lehigh five hands, producing twelve thousand five 
Coal and Navigation Company found this a hundi*ed squares of roofing-slate, which, at 
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tlie low rate of $S per square, amounts to in drcan^erence, very tender, of a juicy and 

$87,500. The two ftotories produce tbirty^ of a sweet, ridi flavor^ This variety is 

four thousand doeen school slates, which, seldom found. 

at only 75a per dozen, amount to $25,500. The second is tibe " ESgh Bush.*' This is a 

Tbe slating business in Lehigh county is yet yerf rapid-growing blackberry, stem ycary 

in its infancy, but is destined ere long to be tall, sometimes ten or twelve feet in height; 

the most important branch of trade in the fruit shining black, Terr ^^^ ^^^^i conical, 

Tidnity, as tnere is room for hundreds of often over an inch in diameter, very sweety 

quarries to be opened yet ; and what better juicy, and melting, with an ar<»natic flavor ; 

mducement can oe offered to capitalists and the fruit ripening from the first of August 

others, tfian to embark in the slating busi- until the middle of September, 

ness in Lehigh counl^ ? I boldly assert. This firuit in perfection is not excelled b^ 

that more wealth i» hidden in hithertt^n^ the productions ot any dimate. It is deli- 

distnrbed slate rock, lying within the town- eious for the dessert, ezcelfent for pies, pud" 

dupe of North Whitdiall, Washington, Heir dings, sauce, preserves, wine, 4tt.,«od it well 

delberg; Lowhill, Weisenburg, and Lynn, in supplies the place of the peach and grape. ' 

Lehigh county, than can be found in all the llus mont wholesome of all fruits oftei^ 

gold^ust of the lEir-famed California ; and relieves bilious and dyspeptic habits, and^ 

especially when the Delaware, Lehigh and dysenteij has often been cured by a free use ^ 

Susquehanna Railroad is completed, which I of the npe fruit. I have every reason to 

learn will be put under contract early in believe a free use of it by all classes, instead 

the spring, as said railroad passes through of unripe fruit and Jlenh-meat, would do 

the slating district, which, in addition to £e more to lessen mortality at that season 

Lehigh Canal, offers every desirable fiidlity than all the '* Dysentery Cordials," "And- 

for transporting the slates to market These chola-a** drugs, that all the speculative in- 

slates have uready found their way into genuity of men ever invented. 

Kew-Jereey, New-York, Maryland, Virginia, Soil and Ctdtivation, — ^The blackbcfty 

and South Carolina, and competent judges grows freely in a warm, tolerably dry, or 

have pronounced them equal, if not superior rather deep rich soil; it abounds, among 

to the best imported Welsh slates.— Enw. stones, old fogs, natural ledges, and on landti 

KoHLEB, North Whitehall^ Lehigh Co., Pa. which have recently been burned ovey, 

which oont&ih a good supply of alkali. 

— Land should be. kept rich, mellow, and 

free from grass and weeds. Besides common 

CuLTuaBOFBLAOKBEKRiKS. — Mewr^.Bdt'' manure, use leaves, ashes, and vegetable 

tors, — ^With your permission, I will take matter. 

the liberty of offering your readers a few It is propagated by seeds and offsets 

faints on the cultivation of blackberries, from the root. 

The blackberry is of several species, and I would recommend to those who wish 

a native of tiiis eountry, growing spontane- to cultivate this frait, first, to select a suit- 

ously, and often producing abundant crops able spot of ground ; second, plough deep 

of superior fruit The best varieties in per- and well ; third, have your hills from six to 

fection are more wholesome and of a flavor eight feet apart, for the convenience of 

richer than either the strawberry or the ploughing and cultivation. The land once 

raspberry. •* set," they will not need transplanting for a 

Among the many varieties or distinct long time, 
species of this berry, most are inferior in After this, manuring, ploughing, and keep- 
size and flavor, which has made this fruit tng the bushes pifoperiy thinned, is nearly ill 
rather unpopular with you, coming in as it that is necessary to secure large and abun- 
does when your market is supplied abun- dant crops of the choicest fruit 
dantly with other kinds of fruit But in this %ne budi often p'oduces a quart of the 
cold climate, where we have the extremes mmt\ a frkp^^mine has a bunch cover- 
of temperature, where peaches cannot be ing less thanone roa of land, and he assured 
made to flourish, and pears are uncertain, I me he picked twenty-seven quarts in one 
think this berry should be considered of day, I saw a spot this season which pro- 
much importance. duced over one bushel to the rod, or more 

There are two varieties which I think than five thousand quarts per acre. A few 

superior to all others, the first of which is the such acres of blackoerries near Boston or 

** !Bu8h," growing straight and upright the MTew-York would be a fortune to the 

top of which becomes recumbent and almost owner. 

free from prickles, and under favorable dr- I am so very confident that great results 

cumstanoes attaining a height of from six to must attend tne cultivation of this fruit, 

ten feet It has a large white blossom in that I intend putting one acre unde( cultiva- 

June, the fruit of a shining black, long, tion this sprmg, and will endeavor to let 

ovate, or about one inch in length, and one you know the result, both by statements 
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and samples of fruit. — Lbwis H. SpxAa, tainty as to the amouDt of crops and cur- 

BraifUreef Vt. - . rent prices in the Territory. We are now 

[We shall be happy to hear the result of settled down for the winter ; the farmers 

our corrospondenfs experiment, and, from are busy hauling their produce to market^ 

our own knowledge of this fruit, have full and prices have become settled For cash, 

ocmfidence in his success. We would ad?ise these are steady and uniform, but for trade 

our agriculturid readers generally, to give or store pay, there is considerable advance, 

attentiQP to the cultivation of the best van- amounting, in most cases, to 26 or 80 per 

eties of the blackberry ; and in regard to its cent 

productiveness, if properly cultivated,, we Messra Furber, on land eight years under 

Delieve all wiU be surprised at the result, the plough, have raised spring wheat, of 

A friend of ours, from experience, estimates the Black Sea variety, yielding 25 bushels 

one hundred htuheU to the acre afi less than per acre ; and on the same land, 50 bushels 

an average crop. — ^Editors.] per acre of oats, weighing 42 pounds to the 

measured bushel No manure or dressing 

of any kind has been put on this land. 

Thb Potato Rot. — Messrs, Editors : — Mr. Scofield has raised 40 bushels to the 

Much has recently been said in regard to the acre of spriitt^ wheat, on land not so \cs^ 

potato and its diseases. Various opinions as in use, and his wheat gave 42 pounds of 

to the cause of the rot have been given, good flour to the bushel. 

Some sajr the potato has degenerated; others Mr. J. W. Selby, on new prairie land, 

think it is a bug, a fly, or a worm ; but I raised com of two varieties ; the yellow 

have come to the condLusioa tibAt our warm, flint, such as is raised in New York, gave 

wet faUs, more than any thing else, have him 60 bushels to' the acre ; and the white 

caused this disease. In tifiis Stete, last fall, flint, commonly raised in this country, 80 

the weather was cool and dry, except a few bushels. 

days about the fii'st of September, which Mr. H. M. Rice, on his farm near St 

were very warm. We had a fair yield of as Paul, put in a crop of lai^e Southern dust 

good, ripe, mealy potatoes, as we used to cam^ which ripened perfectly, and was eeti> 

have before the poteto disease was heard of. mated by many competent farmers at 100 

I know farmers who practise planting on bushels to the acre. The above com was 

cool, dry land, and have had very fair crops, on the native soil, without manure, and 

when those of their neighbors were spoiled, without any extraordinary care in cultiva- 

Those who have not practised planting on tion. 

eoolf dry soil, will do wdl to try it, and I Mr. Baill^, of Wabershaw, reports to me 

doubt not thev will find it to be of greater that his wmter wheat has turned out 40 

value than all the preparations that will be bushels per acre. The sample he produces 

invented in consequence of the $10,000 pre- is as fine as any wheat I have ever seen, 

mium offered by the Legislature of Massa- The past has been an unusually wet 

chusetts. Last fall having been cool and season, and uot near so favorable for com as 

dry, enabled us to supply Massachusetts we usually have in this climate ; notwith- 

with tliis esculent; and I think, if our farmers standing which, the grain crops have all 

are wise enough to select the right soil, they been very productive, and our farmers make 

will be able to do the same for years to no jcomplaints, except as to potatoes, which 

come. Even though the falls should prove still suffer from disease, 

warm and rainy, we have enough of the The cash prices at St Paul*s stand as 

right kind of soil on our mouutams, if pro- below : 

perly managed, to supply all New-England, Wheat, '75c ; Com, 50c ; Oats, 30c; Po- 

and also New- York, with potatoes. — L. H. tatoes,75c.; Ruta baga, 12ic; Beets, |1 ; 

SrsAft. BrainireeyVt^^Jai^uaryX^X^ti^A Onions, ^5c.; Budcwheat flour, 8^t^ per 




?>und ; Beef, 5a6c by the carcase ; Fresh 
ork, 8a9c the hog round; Mess Pork, 
The Crops in Minnesota.— In my last, |18 ; Piime Pork, 115.50 ; Venison, 10al2c 
I promised you a further communication — P. PaKSOorr. BL Peters^ Min., Jan, 15, 
when I should be able to speak with cer- 1852. 
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Potatoes Geown in Tan. — William Sut- suit that followed, he says, I should have 

ton, of Salem, Massachusetts, writes to the noted the facto with more particularity. 

Journal of Agriculture the following facts, In 1850, the ground was planted with 

relating to an experiment in the cultiva- com and j)otatoes. Part of the potatoes 

tion of potatoes : rotted. This year it was laid out into 

Had I anticipated any thing like the re- squares, fourteen paces each way. A 
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small coating of barn manure was spread, 
after ploughmg, and harrowed in. 

Lot No. 1. — ^The potatoes were covered 
with salt hay, about six inches thick, over 
the whole square. Yielded four buahels. 

Lot No, 2. — The potatoes were covered 
with slacked lime, tnen covered with soil, 
then spread half a bushel of salt over the 
square. Yielded four bushels. 

Lot No. 8. — The potatoes were covered 
with soil, then a coating of lime on top. 
Yielded four and a quarter bushels. 

Lot No. 4. — The potatoes were placed 
in the hills on the lune, and then covered 
with soil. Yielded four and a quai*ter 
bushels. 

Lot No. 6.--First put a shovelful of 
tan in the hill, then the potatoes on the tan, 
and covered with soil Yielded four and 
three quarter bushela 

Lot No. 6.— Put a shovelful of bam 
manure from the stall where my oxen were 
kept, and covered with soil Yielded four 
bushels — the poorest lot in the field. 

Lot No. 7. — Dropped the potatoes^ and 
threw a shovelful of tan upon them, and 
then covered with soil Yielded four and 
a half bushels. 

Lot No. 8. — Dropped the potatocfs, and 
threw a shovelful of meadow mud upon 
them, and then covered with soil Yielded 
four bushels. 

Lot No, 9. — The same as No. 8, with the 
potatoes dropped on the mud. Yielded 
four bushels. 

The potatoes in Nos. 6 and 7 were up a 
week before the others. 

In most of the parcels, except where the 
tan was u«>ed, there were found more or 
less defective potatoes. Those that grew 
in tan were larger, smoother, and of letter 
quality than the others. I have grown no 
better potatoes than these this season. I 
am so well pleased with the operation of 
the tan, that I shall try it more extensively 
another season, and with other crops. I 
used several kinds of potatoes. The quan- 
tity of seed in each bill was nearly the 
same ; the manner of hoeing and treatment 
the same throughout I am sorry not to ' 
be able to state the facts with more pre- 
cision. Bat if any one shall be induced to 
imitate my example, I hope they will be 
instructed by the experiment I certainly 
have been. 

Stop his Eiokino. — It is not an .uncom- 
mon thing to meet with horses which will 
kick while in harness. Such horses are 
dangerous to drive, and the habit dimin- 
ishes their value .very much. The Ohio 
OuUivatoT publishes a communication from 
Jonathan Coe, of Dalton, Ohio, giving the 
following simple method of preventing the 
practice of this pernicious trick. TiJce a 



forked stick, about two feet long, varying 
a little, according to the size ef the horse ; 
tie the ends of the fork firmly to each end 
of the bridle bit, and the other end of the 
stick to the lower end of the collar, so as 
to keep the head up, and this will prevent 
his kicfting. A few davs' working in thia 
manner will commonly effect a cure. 
Horses, he says, are more apt to kick when 
turning in, ploughing, or harrowing, thaa 
when doing any other work. 



Thi I&on Tbadib IK GiiXAT Baitain.— 
This great staple trade of our district, says 
the iirmingham Oazette, has retained 
hitherto an unchanged aspect of dulnesa 
and depresnon. If any alteration can be 
noticed, it has been a further tendency to 
decline rather than to improvement; and 
the trifling transactions of the last fort- 
night appear, in several instances, to have 
been concluded upon somewhat lower 
terms. It would be difiScult, however, to 
define an^ actual limit of variation in the 
prices of iron either at the present moment 
or during the last six months ; but while first 
makes are commanding s<xnething near the 
nominal figures, it is not going too far to say 
that others are now to be ^ul at 15«. per 
ton lower. Amone the purchasers of pig- 
iron a strong disinaination is shown to mre- 
stal the requirements of the approaching 
quarter; wnile holders of materials are 
every where endeavoring to press forward 
their sales. From the Sootcn market ac- 
counts are gloomy, reporting Zd, per too 
decline. The unusually short supply of 
water in the various canals is also innictrng 
a serious injury, increasing the expense of 
transit both upon iron itself and the mate* 
rials for its manufacture. Notwithstanding 
these adverse symptoms, it is still generally 
expected that there will be no dedaratioa 
of reduction at the apprMchinjj quarterly 
meeting, but that existing prices will be 
maintamed at Christmas; and some ^ so 
far as to entertain a hope of acquiring a 
more satisfactcny position early in the 
spring. Among other reasons for such an 
opinion, it instated that the first-rate works 
are tolerably well supplied with orders, 
and maintain their quotations with firm- 
ness; that no accumulation of stocks, 
either in wrought or unwrougbt iron, has 
taken place during the last twelve months 
of depression; that the principal evil felt 
is ratner the impossibility of obtaining re- 
muneration than an absolute 8carcit3r of 
demand ; and that, while it is impossible 
that the home consumption should suffer 
further, the commencement of the spring 
trade will bring an additional accession to 
the continually increasing amount of ex- 
port demand sufficient to warrant higher 
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pretensiona Of the correctziess of such resembles Daniels' board-planixu; machine, 

Tietrs, those who are interested must, how- the cutters of which are placeaat the ex- 

9Ver, form their own judgment. tremity of horizontal arms^ and with them 

_^^ revolve, cutting the wood as it passes slowly 

along below. The cutters of the stone ma- 

Wash. — ^Heavy rains^ says Caleb Cotter chine are, however, entirely different from 

in the Maine Parmer, wash from hilly any others. They consist of small, thin, steel 

lands some of their best parts. It is the wheels, sharpened to an edge, so that, while 

best, because it is the finest portion — near- passing over the stone, they revolve, but at 

est to that state when it is suitable for the . the same time cut It is in this pecidiar 

food of plants. formation of the cutters that the value of 

Some have adopted the plan of ploughing Wilson^s patent consists; This rolling cutter 
only the higher parts of the hill-side. The produces no jarring of the stone, though the 
wash that comes from the ploughed land is power applied to drive it is of course tre- 
then caught in the grass bebw, keeping mendous. The rapidity with which the 
the soil continually rich. There is another stones for the fronts of buildings, columns, 
mode of saving the wash which can be door-steps, Ac, are dressed off by these ma- 
practised to advantage in many places, chines, is truly astonishing. The steam rub- 
which is simply this : Dig a hole m the hers, which give the finishing touches, are 
bottom of the drain through which the ample, but very' effective. The carving and 
wash will be carried, of a size to suit cir- moulding is not done by machinery, only by 
cumstances, and, if properly constructed, hand. The browni stone for the new dourt 
it will be filled with wash, which can be House in the Park, and many other build- 
carted away to do good ings, is being done at the llmpire Work& 

These sediment holes should be made AU the tools and repairs required in the 

where the water runs slowly, for the wash establishment are made in the concern, 

has more time to settle ; and the side from Amon^ other curiosities in the blacksmith's 

which the water runs off should be as high shop, is a forge made of wood, lined with 

as that from which it runs on, otherwise a fire-brick, and so arranged that three men 

Ml will be made whicli will not allow the have access to the fire at the same time, 

wash to settle.* without troubling each other at alL The 

The wash of the drains of buildings can buildings are heated by the exhausted 

be saved in the same manner, where ex- steam, 

penses cannot be spared to save in a better ' 
way this valuable fertilizer. Charcoal, 

plaster, burnt muck, or some other deodor- To prevent the Croup. — ^A medical 

izer, should hb thrown in occasionallv, to correspondent of the Mirror^ in an article 

fix the valualde, yet unwholesome and un- on this disease, says : ** The premonitory 

pleasant gases. ^^__^ symptom of croup is a shrill, sonorous 

cough. The patient is not sick; has no 

Steam STONB-otrrriNO. — ^There is, at the fever, as often m a common cold ; b lively, 

foot of Twenty-eighth street, East River, perhaps even gayer than usual ; his hanos 

one of the most extensive stone-cutting are cool, his fierce not flush, possibly a shade 

establishments in the city. It is the esta^ paler than usual. The solitary symptom 

lishment of the Empire Stone-dressing may last a few days with no material inr 

Company, and is described in the New- York crease or abatement, and without attracting 

8un as occupying about five acres of ground, any notice ; suddenly, however, the disease, 

and employing a steam-engine of one hun- hitherto latent, bursts forth in all its fated 

dred horse-power. Huge blocks of stone fury, and too often continues its ravages, 

are lifted, by steam, from the vessels at the unchecked, to the dreadful consummation, 

dock, and placed upon a railroad track ex- The remedies for this symptom of croup 

tending to the main building, ahd conveyed are simple, and in most instances perfectly 

by means of a truck to the remarkable efficient "^^ ^^^* ^ mustard poultice, 

machine. The adjustment of the cutters is or a strip of mmnel dipped in oil of tur- 

but the work of an instant, and then, by the pontine or spirits of hartshorn, applied to 

Eush of a lever, the stone chips begin to fly the throat and nauseating doses of Hive's 

ke shavings from a board. One of these syrup to be continued as long as the cough 

machines can do more work in ten ininutes remains. By this timely employment of 

than a man can do in a whole day by hand, mild agents, I unhesitatingly assert that a 

Our mechanical readers can form an idea of multitude of lives might be saved every 

the appearance of the steam stone-cutting week, that are now lost through negligence 

machme when we tell them that it closely and delay." 
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There is a knitting machiDe in Philadelpliia "wluch knits three htindred and e^faiy 
stitdies at eadi turn of a small crank, which crank may be easily turned by hand from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty revolutions per nmiute, making from forty to axtf 
thousand stitches per mmnte, or at tibe rate of about three millions per hour. . . . Lr 
tlie neighborhood of Zanesville, Ohio, the cold has beeti so severe that the fruit bu^fs of 
Itie peach trees .have been destroyed, and there is but little hope of' peaches the next 
season. . . . Theks are fourteen editors in the Massachusetts Legislature, and nz 
printers in the Pennsylvama Senate. . . . "Ptllyisq frequently helps to praylttg 
fervently^ Be assured, it is better to wander in prayer than to wander frtm it . . . 
TmiBLOw Weed, now in Paris, has found a pfdnting of the Genessee Palls, N. Y., exe- 
cuted in 1*798 by a brother of Louis Fhillippe, while he- and the King were traveling 
through that State. . . . Tbe better animals can be fed, and the more comfortable 
they can be kept, tibe more profitable tiiey are. . . . Faoer takes effect more readily 
on roots that have been dug up, than those which are left in the ground; therefore, 
either give your store roots complete protection, or let them remain well covered in the 
ground. ... A strono horse will work all day without food, but keep him at it and 
he win not last long. ... The first drawn ndlk contains only 6, the second 8, and 
the fiflSi 17 per cent of cream. . . . The tobacco crop of lifissouri for 1851 \a esti- 
mated at from 14,000 to 16,000 hhds., agamst 12,000 to 18,000 in that of the preceding 
year. . . . When yoA retire to bed, think over what you have been doing during 
the day. ... Gov. Joimsoir has been elected Prendent of the Alleghany Rail- 
road. . . . WBEaEVEB you see persecution, there is more than a probability that 
truth lies on the persecuted side: ... A ^ll has been reported in the Legidature 
of Indiana, and will probably become a law, providing for an annual appropriation to 
remove free negroes from the State to Liberia. ... There is this paradox in pride : 
it makes some men ridiculous, but prevents others from becoming. so. . . . Tmt 
Maine Liquor Law, which had passed the popular body of tiie Bhode Island Legislature, 
was lost in the Senate: Teas, 11— Nays, 20. . . .A bake pasture etiriches not the 
soi!, nor fattens the animals, nor increases the wealth of the owner. . . . The Land 
Reformers and Industiials generally, assembled at Military Hall, New- York, on Feb. 18, 
it being their Pourth Annual Banquet, forming one of Hie largest and happiest sodAl 
gatherings of ihe season. . . . Thet who drink away theb estate, drink the tears of 
tiieir widows,, and the very blood of their impoverished children. . . . At Tallahas- 
aee, Pta., lately, i6e formed to the depth of three-eighths of an inch, and the fish were so 
duUed as to be unable to tiavigate. The vegetables were all frozen. : . . A XAir 
caught in a railroad collision, remarked that presence of mind might be good, but absence 
of bddy was better. . . . It is easy to wish for heaven, but difficult to get a heavenly 
mind. . . . Tbbee men were frozen to death in tbe vicmitjr of New-Orlean^; during 
the recent cold weather. . . . The pleasure of doing good is the only one that does 
A not wear etit. . . . Atouno Irish student, at a veterinary college, being asked, if a 
broken -Whided horse i^ould be brbught to hSm for dire, what he would advise, promptly 
replied: ''To sell him as quidc as possible." . . . The amount of Kossuth's bill at 
Brown'6 Hotel, Washington, (|8,60O,) has been paid out of "cootihgent funds,* appro-' 
priated by Congress for misceUanebus purposes. . . . The inhabitants of Kew>Yoflr, 
it is estimated, spend 1^,060 a day upon their public amusements. . . . Monrtutk 
LrrtNGfirroK, P. W. Edmonds, Auguste Belmont, Watts Sherman, and Alfred Pell, have 
been appointed trustees to obtain subscriptions to the amount of |200,000, for the pur*' 
pose of erecting a bilildmg for the World's Pair to be held in' New-Ydrk. .' . . Cowi 
w^ fed Id winter give more milk in summer. Ab qz that is in good condition in the 
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spring will peribnn more labor, and stand the heat of summer better, than one that k 
poor. . . . Ma. CHAaLxs L. BaAoi is preparing for publication the narratiye of his 
travels and adventures in Hungary in Hie year 1861, with his obeervations upon the 
political organization and state of the country. ... A whols fiEunily was destroyed 
in St. Loub, Ma, on the night of the Slst Jan., by the unconscious inhalation of gas while 
asleep. . . . Bountxtul crops are more profitable than poor one& Make the soil 
rich, pulverize it well, and keep it dean, and it will generally be productive. ... In 
Genoa, out of a population of 120,000, there are 14,000 monks, friars, nuns, and ecclesi* 
astics of various kinds. . . . Messrs. James G. Kdxq <b Sons paid, a few days ago, 
$260,000 on account of the purchase by English capitalistB of the Mariposa estate of 
OoL Fremont . . . Men of a lively turn and generous hearts should be bom to 
fortunes ; gain them they seldom wiU. . . . The dry goods merchants of Baltimore 
state that one-third of their business operations during the past year has been conducted 
by means of the telegraph. . . . The Pennsylvania Legislature has before it the 
report of a bill from a Committee on B&nks of the Senate, to allow issues of one, two, 
axid three dollar billa . . . The number of chests of opium, each containing 188 lbs., 
taken to China within the year, is stated at 70,000, in exchange for which the Celestials 
paid 186,000,000, mostly in silver. . . . Fabmer's sons had better learn to hold, the 
plough and feed the pigs, than to measure tape and count buttons. . . . Those who 
have gardens or small allotments of land are strongly advised to cultivate parsnips, 
which are much superior to carrots, both for the table and for the feeding of pigs and 
other animala . . . Miss Casoline Chbsebro wiU shortly present the public with a 
new novel, of which we hear the best possible report from those who have been favored 
with a sight of the proof-sheets. . . . Forty-one thousand emigrants landed in 
Canada during the year 1861. . . . Minnesota is about four times the extent of 
Ohio, and reaches 676 miles frx)m south-east to north-west> and lies between north lati- 
tude 42° 80' and 60°. . . . Mr. B. H. Einnet, of Burlington, V t, has just executed 
a statue to the memory of Ethan Allen, and claims that it is the first statue ever sculp- 
tured in that State, and, he believes, the largest in America. . . . What ought to be 
done to-day, do it, for to-morrow it may raia . . . Mr. R H. Stoddard is about to 
publish a volume of Fairy Stories, for the special benefit of the little folks. . . . Thb 
entire yield of Califomia in 1861 is estimated at $76,000,000. ... It is stated, that 
among the millions of farmers in the United States, there is not one Jew. . . . Ssventt 
years ago, it cost five dollars to have a pound of cotton spun into yam ; it now costs thirty 
cents. . . . An old lady who visited the celebrated statue of Powers' Greek Slave, 
a day or two since, exclaimed to her daughter, as her eye rested, on the snowy marble: 
** La, Jemima, it un't a nigger after all 1 " . . . On the 30th of January, upwards of 
810,000 bales of cotton were shipped at Mobile for liverpooL . . . The Rev. Dr. 
Notty brother of President Nott, of tlnion College, celebrated at Franklin, Conn., on the 
21st ult, the ninty-eighth anniversaiy of his birth. ... To preserve books fi^m 
insects, introduce into every volume some leaves of a pungent odor, such as rosemary, or . 
submit them to the vapor of oil of turpentine. . . . The profits of the Penitentiary 
of Louisiana, during the year 1861, were $12,689 67. . . . Two of the sons of the ^ 
late Rev. Archibald Alexander, D.D., are now preparing a memoir of their venerated 
parent . . . Pdkpkinb, squashes, <&&, may be kept through the winter in any dry 
room to which frost has no access. . . . All who wish to be rich must spend less 
than they earn. . . . Ground once well ploughed is better than thrice poorly. . . 
The city of Portland, Maine, is a city of 20,000 inhabitants, and yet, during the month of 
November last, not a single row occun-ed in its streets^ nor a single person, was com- 
mitted to the watch-house. . . . The House of New-Jersey has passed an. act 
admitting Virginia Stocks among the Securities to be given for circulation by the Free 
Banks of that State. . . . The social feelings have not been inaptly compared to a 
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dark heap of embers, which, when separated, soon languish, darken, and expire ; bat 
placed together, they glow with a ruddy and intense heat ... In the United 
States, it is estimated that there are 16,682 preachers of the variouB Christian denomina- 
tions. . . . LxKss, beans, garlic, asparagus, sea-kale, artichoke, and others of this 
description, may be preserved by means of vinegar or salt and water— say 4 Iba. of salt 
to a gallon. . . . The Lafayette Bank of Cincinnati is calling in its loans, prepara- 
tory to winding up its business. . . . On the 10th of Feb., the Board of Aldermen 

%f Louisville again decided not to invite Kossuth to their city. ... A bich soil will 
produce good crops without manure, but will soon tire. ... In Carter county, Ky., 
there is a natural bridge across the Rockbridge branch of the Cany Fork of Little Sandy. 
It is 196 fott span, 12 feet wide, 20 feet thick in the middle of the arch, and 107 feet 
above the water. . . . Gold is the god, the wife, the friend, and the money-monger 

■ of the world. . .- . Ths New- York correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger says, 
that Dr. Spring's church will probably be leased by the Gk>vemment for the new Post- 
Officie. . . . There is a project on foot for a railway along the west shore of Lake 
Michigan, and books have been opened for subscription. . . . The court of appeals 
in Kentucky have decided, in a case involving the right to tax the citizens for railway 
Bubicriptions, that the tax is constitutional and obligatoiy. . *. . Young ladies who 
have the gopd fortune to become farmer's wives will find it more profitable to know how 
to make Johnny cake and cheese, than to play on the piano. . . . Out of all the 
subscribers to ^e Spirit of the Times last year, only seven had to be dunned — ^five of 
whom were dead, and the mon^y of the other two had been stolen from the Post- 
office. . . . The following simple remedy for scarlet fever is published : — "Take of 
good clean fat bacon a suffident quantity, and rub with it the skin o! the patient'' . . . 
MoBE persons fall out concerning the right road to heaven than ever get to the end of 
their journey. . . . Gut Fawkes' cellar, which lay below the temporary house of 
Parliament, has been completely demolished. .... Ma. G. R. MoFariow, of Holi- 
daysburgh, has given Kossuth a ton of cannon halls / . . . The gates of Constantinople, 
which were niade of cypress, stood entire from the time of Constan tine, their founder, to 
that of Pope Eugene IV., a period of 1,100 years. . . . The Society of Friends 
separated in New- York in 1828. The Hicksites, at their last meeting, agreed to pay 
over to the other division $26,000, or one half the estipiated value of the property at the 
time of the separation. '. . . Youno ladies educated to despise mankind, generally 
finish their studies by running away with the footman. . . . From recent statistics, 
it appears that there are in the United States 26,000 lawyers. The State of New- York 
alone is said to have 4,740. . . . The Legislature of Wisconsin have adopted a reso- 
lution welcoming Kossuth to the countiy. ... A quiet mind, like other blessings, is 
more easily lost than'gained. ... The Lunatic Asylum at the city of Lexington, 
Ky., was destroyed recently by fire. ... In the State of New-Jersey there are 
1,612 school districts, where children are instructed on an average nine months in a 
year. . . . At Cleveland, nine ladies are studying the Homceopathic system of 
medicine. . . . Resoet to 8€rmons,.but to prayers most ; prayer is the end of preach- 
ing. . . *. The population of Oregon is estimated at 20,000. It would be consider- 
ably larger if the Indians were counted. . . . The total number of newspaper 
stamps issued in the year 1860, in England and Wales, was, of penny stamps, 66,741,271 ; 
and of halfpenny, 11,684,428. . . . Miss Alice Caeet has in press a new volume of 
ballads and other poems, written during the last two years. ... It is often extremely 
difficult in the mixed things of this world to act truly and kindly too; but therein lies 
one of the great trials of man ; that his sincerity should have kindness in it, and his kind- 
ness trutlk . . . The State of Wisconsin, which is but four years old, has a school 
fund of $764,109. ... On the 9th ult, a gold medal, of beautiful design and work- 
manship, was presented to Henry Clay, at Washmgton, by a committee of his friends 
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^rom New-Tork. . . . Thers are f 886,500 capital absorbed in plank roads leading 
to the city of Detroit The length of these roads in lees than a year will exceed 250 
miles. ... It is estimated that one thousand German emigrants have settled at 
Cincinnati withb the last sixty days. . . . NoTHiNa elevates us so much as the 
presence of a spirit familiar yet superior to our own. . . . The Legislature of Rhode 
Island have passed a bill Abolishing capital punbhment in that State. ... A dairt- 
UAN was awoke by a wag at midnight, with the announcement that his best cow waa^ 
choking. He forthwith jumped up to save the life of Brumme, when, lo 1 he found a 
turnip stuck in the mouth of the pump. • . . ■ . The ear of a friend is the sanctuary of 
civil reports ; there alone they are safely preserved. ... Josiah Quingt, sen., though 
past the age of fourscore, is said to be arranging a municipal history of lioston, with 
whose fame his public career is closely associated, and over whose government he was ^ 
placed for six successive years. . . . Small and steady gains give competency, with 
tranquillity of mind. . . . Weeds that grow unmolested around the fences, stumps^ 
and stones, scatter their seeds over the farm, and are very likely to grow. . . . Spinach 
may be kept through the winter in the bed in which it has been grown ; it will only be 
necessary to cover it slightly with straw. . . . Nations in a state of war are like 
individuals in a state of intoxication ; they frequently contract debts when drunk, which 
they are obliged to pay' when sober. . . . Men with few faults are the le'ost anxious 
to discover those of others. . . . The shortest and surest way to live with honor in 
the world, is to be in reality what we. would appear to be. . . . He that accustoms 
himself to buy superfluities, may, ere long, be obliged to sell his necessaries. . . . 
Neve& be idle. If your hands cannot be usefully employed, attend to the cultivation of 
your mind. . . . Gooo company and good conversation are the very sinews of 
"l^ virtue, r . . Strong passions work wonders when there is stronger reason to curb 

them. ... If any one speaks evil of you, let your life be so that none will believe 
him. . . . Keep good company or none. . . . When you see the fence down, 
put it up ; if it remains until to-morrow, the cattle may get over. ... The UTeuh 
Orleans Bulletin states, that on the reception of the President's Message in that city, one 
of their fast compositors set up four thousand eims in two hours ten minutes ; a feat^ it 
says, which cannot be beat any where. . . . The Philadelphia Ledger says it is 
generally conceded that the opening of spring trade in that city will be followed with 
unusual buoyancy and a general rise of prices. ... A Chinaman of San Francisco 
says there are about three thousand five hundred Chisese in California. . . . The 
Journal announces the death, in Missouri, of Hon. P. S. Loughborough, one of the bright- 
est ornaments of the Louisville (Ky.) Bar. . . . The Qovemor's salary in Tennessee 
has been increased by the Legislature from $2,000 to $3,000. . . . Five citizens have 
recently died in Albany, whose united ages amount to 436 years. The eldest was 95, 
and the youngest 82 y^ars old. . . . Several merchants at San Francisco have re-' 
c^ntly subsciibed $1,000 to the Washington National Monument. . . . The Gradu- 
ates of Amherst College, of the class of 1832, will hold a ** vigintal" festival, August 11, 
the day preceding Commencement . . . It is calculated that flax-cotton^ prepared 
by Claussen's method, can be furnished to the manu|{u:turer at six cents per pound, and 
leave ample margin for profits to those who produce the flax and prepare it ... 
A BILL to prohibit colored mechanics or masons, being slaves, or free persons of color, 
being mechanics or masons, from making contracts for the erection of buildings, <&&, has' 
been introduced by Mr. Woolsey into the lower house of the Alabama Legislature. . , . 
NiNETV persons were killed and forty wounded by railway acicidents in the State of 
K<ew-Tork during the past year. Not one was killed in his seat . . . Talking 
about women voting, the Burlington Sentinel says : Cradles are the ballot &txes for 
women, in which they should deposit, not votes, but voters. That makes a Warwick of 
•very mother of *em. 
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THE WORKING OF BRITISH FREE TRADR 

,From the first hour of the existence of this journal, it has been our rule 
to lay the arguments of our opponents, and in their own ^rds, before 
itfi readers ; and the reason hx so doing has been, that we have wished ta 
plac^ them in a position to think and judge for themselves as to the advan- 
tages or disadvantages that have elsewhere resulted, and must here result, 
from csu'rying into effect the doctrine of Adam Smith, when he taught that, 
in the natural course of things, the artisan wei^ to the place at which the food 
and the raw materials were produced, there combining them together so. as to 
fit them for ch Jjjj^ transportation to distant markets, to the great advantage d. 
the farmer an^)lanter—- of Jsffbrson, when he taught that the time ha4 
come when the manufacturer should take his place by the side of the agri- 
ctllturist — of Madison, who taught that it was not only constitution^ but 
expedient to protect the farmers and planters of the country in their efforts ta 
draw around them those who would consume thek food while, driving the 
shuttle and striking the hanimer— and of Jackson, when he taught that we 
had been "too long subject to Britisjpmerchants" — that "it was time w% 
should become more Americanized" — and that that object was to be accom-> 
plished by aid of " adequa# and fair protection." 

Utilike our opponents, we desire to conceal nothing. We make no appeals 
to the ignorance of our readers by presenting them with figures so arranged as to 
give to falsehood the appearance of truth, and grouped together in such masses 
as almost to defy examination, even by those most conversant with the real facts 
of the case. On the contrary, we republish the figures and the words of our 
opponents, letter for letter, inviting them to do the same by us, and pledging 
ourselves, in return therefor, to republish their arguments in disproof of ours ; 
and this we do because we seek the truth alone, and hold ourselves re^y at 
any moment to abandon the cause of protection to the Americ^m &rmer and 
planter, laborer and mechanic, whenever it can be shown that that is not the 
true, the shorty the profitable, and the only road to perfect freedom of trade. 

In accordance with our rule, we now republish a portion, and will on a future 
occasion ,give the remainder, of a speech in Congress, recently delivered by 
Hon. Robert Rantoul, jun., member of the House of Representatives for 
Hassachusetts, a gentleman who has but recently made his first appearance 
in the. general council of the nation. 

The question before the House at the tiine of the delivery of this speech 
was that of appropriating public lands in aid of a railroad to be constructed 
in Iow:a, and the ground taken by the speaker was, that the great trade of 
VOL. IV. — 37. 
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this country was in future lo be between the Mississippi Valley and foreign 
nations, and over the less favored lands of the Atlantic States, and that the 
prosperity of the whole Union was to be promoted by the most rapid extension 
of the system of Western railroads, while the West itself was to be especially 
benefited by the vast addition that would be made to the value of its land by 
thus facilitating the exchange of the commodities its people had to sell for 
those that they required to buy : — 

r 

''What makes," said the Hon. member, ** lands within five miles of a great city more 
valuable tlian those a hundred or five hundred miles distaot ? It is simply because the 
produce of that land has a market^ and because the time and expense of getting to that 
market is comparatively smalL Diminish the time and expense of reaching a mar|cet 
ftom a section of land in the State of Missouri, and you raise the price of that land 
instantly and largely the moment you do so. Now, sir, of all the inventions that science 
has struck out, a good railroad is the machine that shortens the time, and lessens the 
expense, and puts a market at your door most effectually and most surely. That, this 
bid proposes to do for tiie inhabitants of Missouri along the line of this road, and pro- 
poses to do it in a miManer which will not draw from the national treasury one dollar, and 
which will not prevent from passing into the treasury one single dollar ; for you will not 
in Missouri, you will not in any State where a railroad is needed — and, if it is not needed, 
it ought not to be ooostmcted — I say, you will not fear, but may be certain that the 
demand for land, at doable prices^ will be much more rapid than at the ordinaiy prices 
elflewhere.*' 

"Of all inventions, a good railroad most raises the Value of land; for,'* 
said the Hon. gentleman, " it enables the farmer to go to market." Further 
consideration might, we think, have satisfied him that th^ was one stiU 
greater invention — the one described and recommended by 9^^ Smith — to 
wit, that whicji brings the market to the farmer's door, and thus destroys the 
need for transportation, even by a railroad. 

What is it that makes land valuable ? What has made it every where 
valuable 1 Proximity to market ; bringing the consumer to the side of the 
producer. The land of Belgium is of the highest value of any in the world, 
because there the consumer and the producer are most completely in connec- 
tion with each other. That of Franw has enormously increased in value as 
the consumer has more and more taken his plac^y the side of the producer. 
So has it beeu with that of Northern Germany, smce the adoption of efiScient 
Protection has, to so vast an extent, enabled the makers of cloth and of iron 
to take their places by the side of the producer of corn and potatoes, anii 
enabled the latter to enrich th«r land instead of exhausting it, as they before 
had done, and as we do now in almost every quarter of the Union. 

What destroys ttie value of land ? The separation of the consumer from 
flie producer ; for that is invariably followed by exhaustion of the land, and 
its abandonment For the last two centuries, no effort has been spared to pre- 
yent them from coming together on the land of Ireland ; but all efforts fwled 
until, at the Union, provision was made for the abolition of all protection, the 
result of which is seen in the fact that a large portion of that country is now 
on sale for the mere amount of the moneys that^ in better times, were lent to 
its owners on mortgage security ; while famine* and disease are gradually 
exterminating the population. In India, British free trade has annihilated the 
domestic manufecturer, and, with each step in the progress of the operation, 
land has lost its value ; and it has so done, because, as in Ireland, the people 
have been more and more compelled to depend on the distant market. In Por- 
tugal,' such, too, has been the case, British free trade having ruined the land- 
holders and degraded the people, and rendered the nation so powerless as to be 
an object of pity eviery where. So, too, with Turkey. There British free trade 
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prevMis to a degree elsewhere unknowD, and the result is se^n in the annV&i^ 
tion of the value of both labor and land, and the utter prostration of the 
nation. Every where land acquires value, and its owner becomes enriched, as 
the consumer is more and more brought tp take his place by the side of th^ 
producer ; and every where it loses its value as the producer is more and more 
compelled to depend upon the. distant market, because the cost sf transpoi'ta^ 
tion constitutes the first tax to be paid bj/ both land and labor , apd because 
the cost of going to market must be paid by the man who has either labor 
or its products to sell, be the latter, either cotton or cotton cloth. ^, . . 

The object of the tariflf of 1842 was that of lessening the distance of th*e 
consumer from the producer. HoW far that object was accomplished, during 
the brief period of its existence, is seen in the fact that the production of cbal 
grew from one million one hundred thousand to three milhons of tons ; that, 
of iron from two hundred thousand to more than eight hundred thousand 
tons ; that of cotton cloth from two hundred and sixty-seven thousand to haSf 
a million of bales ; and that of woolen cloth from fifty to eighty million of 
pounds ; while that of railroad iron, the manufacture of which in 1842 had 
no existence, had attained in 1847 an extent of one hundred thousand tons. 
To do all this work had required the opening of numerous mined, the building 
of numerous furnaces and mills, the opening of numerous roads, the crea- 
tion and extension of numerous villages, and the erection of a vast quantity of 
spindles, looms, steam-engines, and (fther machinery; and the smallest estimate 
that can be made of the quantity of labor thus applied, in the single year 
1846, to the production of these various species of machinery for the produc- 
tion of Coal, iron, cloth, and the numerous other articles the manufacture of 
which grew up in the period from 1842 to 1847, would be thirty millions of - 
dollars ; while the additional value given by labor to the coal, the ore, the 
cotton, the wool, the hemp, and the numerous other products of the earth, 
exceeded that of 1842 by at least a hundred millions of dollars — making, a 
total increase in the domestic market thus created for the fruits of the earth, 
in 1846 as compared with 1842, to the extent of at least a hundred and thirty 
millions of dollars. This was assuredly carrying out the views of the Hon. 
member for Massachusetts^ Land, according to him, acquires value as you 
*' diniinish the time and expense of reaching a market." The tariff of 1842 
caused the opening of mines and the building of mills in Massachusetts and 
in Alabama, In Connecticut and Ohio, in Pennsylvania and Tennessee, in - 
Rhode Island and in Georgia ; and every mill and every furnace that was built 
made a market for food and cotton, to be consumed by the men who built 
it, and a further market for both for the supply of the people who worked 
in those mills, furnaces, and mines. Further, each mine, each mill, and each 
fiirnace, diminished the necessity for applying labor to agriculture ; and thus, 
while they increased the demand for the products of the earth, they diminished 
the competition Jbr the sale of them^ to the double advantage of the farmer and 
the planter. 

The object of the tariff of 1846 is directly the reverse. Under it, we build 
no mills or furnaces, and we close old mills, and furnaces, and mines. Under 
it, we are gradually clasing even the old market for labor, and are driving not 
only the whole increase of population, but much of that which previously 
existed, into agriculture, thus increasing the number of producers while dimin- 
ishing the number of consumers. From day to day, as the old mills and fur- 
naces are being closed, there is arising an increased necessity for looking to the 
distant market, precisely as, under the influence of British free trade, has* 
been the case with Ireland and India, Portugal aAd Turkey ; and yet, singia- 
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larly enough, if we are to believe the statements of the Hon. member, the 
policy which has ruined those states is now enriching us ; while that which is 
enriching and strengthening Belgium, Germany, and Russia, produced no 
effect but that of impoverishing and weakening us. 

We now invite our readers to the perusal of the statement of fobcts fur- 
nished by the Hon. gentleman, and of his views respecting the working of 
the two systems of potection and British free trade, begging them, while 
reading it, to bear in mind — 

First, That the position taken by him is, that proximity to market increases 
the value of the land and of its products. 

Second, That, whatever else may have been the effect of the tariiff of 1842, 
it had unquestionably the effect of creating a vast domestic market for the 
land and its products, and should, therefore, in strict accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the speaker, have had the effect of augmenting tte value of both. 

Third, That the avowed object of the tariff of 1846 was the substitution of 
the foreign and distant market for the domestic and near one, and that that 
object is being attained as the mills, furnaces, and mines of the Union are 
being closed ; and that, in strict accordance with the doctrines of the Hon. 
member, its effect should be the diminution of the value of both land and its 
products. 

Fourth, That, singularly enough, the effects of the two systems, according 
to the H6n. member, have been directly the reverse of all this ; the value of 
cotton, of food, and of tobacco, having diminished as the market was more 
and more brought home to the producer, and increased as the market became 
more distant, and as the cost of transportation increased. 

^ There is another great interest — the maDUfacturing interest. Let me say a few words 
upon this subject, and I propose to say but a few. The great manufacturing interest 
thrives as its customers thriTe, and it cannot tlirive without them; nor without tlieir 
prosperity. The manufacturing interest in New-England, Kew -York, and FenDj^lvafda, 
perishes if the West ceases to be a good purchaser. The danger to that interest is not 
from importations from abroad. The hopes of the manufacturing interest should not be in 
excluding importations from abroad. That interest in the North-east should cease to look 
with fear to the other side of the Atlantic ; but it should b%in to look with hope towards the 
West That is the true doctrine for the people of any section of the country. May they 
learn it, and act upon it in season. Why, sir, the manufacturing interest has every thing 
to hope from the people of the West, who are its best customers. Look at the change 
that has taken place within a few years past. The Preddent in his Message has told us 
that agricultural products have not risen in price, and experienced an increased demand, 
as was expected under the present tariff, as compared with the former. Sir, I do not 
know what gentlemen expected, but their expectations must have been extraragant 
indeed, if they have not been more than satisfied. If you take the agricultural products 
of this country, take the whole amount of articles exported from tliis country — ^and they 
are almost all agriculttu-al— from the year 1842 to 1846, during the operation of the last 
tariff, and compare their export value, as stated by the shippers, with the value of the 
same quantities of the same articles at the prices which prevailed before 1842, and you 
will find the difference to be about $126,000,000. You will find that your exports of 
products of all sprts brought, under the tariff of 1842, about $125,000,000 less than the 
same articles would have amounted to if sold at the prices which prevailed for four 
years previous to 1842. Tliere is a state of things which agricultural interests would not 
desire during those four years. How has it been since 1846 ? There has been a general 
rise of about the same amount ; that is to say, about $30,000,000 a year. The articles 
exported since -1846 dowo^to the present time, if tliey had been sold at the average prices 
that prevailed from 1842 to 1846, would have brought nearly $160,000,000 less than they 
have brought ; a difference of $30,000,000 a year as before. Lender the tariff of 1842, our 
exports sold for $S0,000,000 a year less than the same quantities had sold for before ; and 
* under the tariff of 1846, and since that time, they have brought $30/)00,000 a year move 
than the same quantities bad brought before. 
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A. 

Cotton Exported^ mth it9 Value^ during three Perioda^from 1889 to 1842 inclunve^from 
1848 to 1840 inelvMive^ and from, 1847 to 1861 tfic/iMivtf;— 

Vottr yMn ending tnth 1843. Tour yoam ending with 1846. 

Quantity, - - 2,272,486,390 lbs. Quantity, > - 2,876,894,612 lbs. 

Value, - - $227,018,094 Value, - - 197,690,291 

Price per lb., • 19.99-1 00 cts. Price per lb., - 6.878-1000 ct& 

The quantity of cotton for the latter four years, at the price of 

the former four years, 9.99-100 cents. 

Would have sold for 1287,351,822 

Official return of its value, 197,690,291 

Loss on cotton by fall of prices, .... 189,661,681 

nre jvtn ending with 1851. 

Quantity, (pounds,) 8,980,716,851 

Value, $866,111,042 

Price, (per pound,) 9.814-1000 cts. 

The quantity of cotton for the latter five years was valued at $866,11 1,042 
At the price of former four years, 6.873-1000 c^nts, it would 

have brought only - - - - - - - - 270,168,066 

Gain on cotton by rise of prices, .... $96,952,976 

B. 

Lo89 on Fall of Prieet under the Tariff of 1842, and Gain 6y Rise of Prieet under 

the Tariff of \U^\^ 

Under tariff of 1842. 

Loss on cotton, (as per table A,) $89,661,681 

Loss OQ tobacco, 16,786,197 

Loss on vegetable food, 8,619,803 

Loss on provisions and animal products, 4,878,108 

Loss on other exports, (estimated in part,) 7,000,000 

$126,840,639 
Under tariff of 1846. -p.....^.........^. 

Gain on cotton, (as per table A,) -$95,962,976 

Gain on tobacco, 7,482,289 ' 

Gain on vegetable food, 26,178,892 

Gain on provisions and animal products, 8,662,264 

Gain on fisheries, • 978,672 

Gain on ashes, " " • 1,136,781 

Gain on other exports, (estimated in part,) .... 9,000^000 

$148,486,274 

Not only have the prices risen, but the quantities also have vastly increased. The 

enUuigemeDt of the aggregate of a Bii^le year's business to the extent of $200,000,000 in 

five years' time, is enough to satisfy reasonable expectations. Yet this amount is the 

subject of complaint in the Message. 

1846. 1661. 

Imports, $121,691,797 $216,726,996 

Exports, 118,488,616 217,617,180 

Aggregate, .... $235,180,813 $483,248,125 

The year 1846, which I have chosen for this comparison, is the year of the largest trade 
under the tariff of 1842, though it is not so hu^e by several millions as the average of the 
ten yean preceding that tai& 
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But it is said the fiinners haye been disappointed. Let us see with what reason : — 

0. 

Sliomng tJie ExporU of Vegetable Food and Animal FroducUt from 1848 to 1850 

inclutive. 
Animal. Vegetable. Aggregate. 

1843, - - . . 13,968,694 86,965,908 $10,919,602 

1844,- - - - 6,149,379 11,289.487 17,888,816 

1845, - - - - 6,206,394 9,810,508 16,016,902 

1846, ... - 7,838,864 19,829,586 27,163,449 



$24,153,331 $47,335,438 $71,488,669 



1847, ... - 111,113,074 $57,070,356 $68,188,430 

1848, ... - 12,538,896 25,185,647 37,724,548 

1849, . • - - - 13,158,802 25,642,862 38,795,664 
1860, .... 10,549,888 16,822,873 26,871,756 



$47,864,656 $128,720,738 $171,075,393 

If the statements here made represent faithfully the operations of the past 
fifteen years, they settle the question of protection. K they are true, then, 
the more distant the market, the- more prosperous must be the farmer ; and 
the nearer the market, the lower must be the value of labor and land. Are 
they true ? Are they so nearly true as to have warranted the Hon. gentleman 
in making them ? In reply, we have to say that when, even in private life, 
a gentleman makes a statement, we are bound to suppose that he believes it 
to be " the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ;" and to say 
that he did otherwise, would be to say that he was not entitled to be con- 
sidered a man of honor, and this, whether the departure from truth charged 
upon him consisted in the suppression of important facts bearing upon the 
question, or the production of facts that had no existence. In this case 
we charge both, for facts of the highest importance are suppressed, and others 
are asserted that are not facts. Nevertheless, we desire explicitly to disclaim 
the idea of charging the Hon. member with any intentional failure in vera- 
city, for we regard him only as one of those who have been misled by the 
fraudulent tables systematically put forth by such papers as the New -York 
Journal of Commerce and the Washington Union, and can scarcely doubt 
that when the mist shall have been cleared from before his eyes, it will be to 
liim a source of much mortification to recollect that he had signalized his 
advent to the councils of the nation by endorsing so grievous a perversion of 
facts as that we have here copied. 

We propose now to examine these statements, with a view to show — 

First, That they are not in accordance with the real facts of the case ; 
second, that facts of the highest importance to a correct understanding of 
those that are given have been throughout suppressed ; and third, that those 
thus suppressed are patent to the world, and that it was a failure in the duty 
he owed to his constituents for the Hon. member to attempt to instruct his 
fellow-citizens in regard to a question admitted to be of such vital importance 
to their material and moral interests, and to the prosperity and power of the 
nation, without fii-st making himself acquainted with them.- 

Before doing this, we desire to call the attention of our readers to the pre- 
cise view of the case that the Hon. member desires to establish, and for that 
purpose, give them again an extract from Mr. Walker's Report, that has once 
before been laid before them : — 

*' Experience ia nguinst the protective policy. . . . From a long peace, Earope h 
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becoming so denaety populated that her poorer and more nocertain climate affords a lem 
adequate sapply of foocf frothf year to year for her rapidly iqcr^iDg' population. Under 
a system of low duties, and a reciprocal interchange of commodities, it will be the interest 
not only <^f Great Britain^ but also of most of the CoDtinent of Europe, to tak» a huge 
supply of food from us; but by arresting this exchaiige of their fiftbrics for, our products, 

' it oecomes their interest, and in fact a necessitYj to look for and encouriige markets else- 
where ; and also, by extraordinary means and nigh government bounties, to drive capital 

- into agriculture there, to supply the wants of their people, unable to purchase our pro- 
ducts, for which we demand specie in exchanga If we receive the fiibrics oflSurope in 
exchange for our products, it will be to their interest to enooorage and enlarge that cpm* 
meree ; and it miut go on rapidly (mgrnenting^ until our country becomes the granary of 
Europe^ and our export traae of food sliall even exceed that of cotton, great as that is 
destmed to be under a system of low duties." 

.... **If England and America were united by absolute free trade^ the redprdcal 
exchanges between them toauld soon far exceed the ^bhole foreign cc/mfkeree of both; and 
with reciprocal free trade with all nationSi our own countryi with its preSmiQent Advan- 
tages, w(m.d measure its annual trade in imports and exports by thousands of milliont of 
dollars!* 

England desires that there shali be in the world Birr onb i>tjRCBA«sft of 
coTTOiT) that she may fix its price ; and Birr oirx bellkr of oloth, that she 
may also fix its price. The object of the tariff of 1842 was that of bringing 
about a competidon in the purchoH of cotton, and thus to raise its price, and 

: a competition for the sale of cloth, and thns to diminish the cost to the con- 
sumer, and enable him to consume more ; and such have been the results of 
protection in France, Belgium, Germany, and Russia, while the revense has 
been the case in all the countries of the world in which, by m^ftns^ tUe tfttin- 
tenance of free trade with England, the farmers have been obliged to ein tent 

• themselves with having but one purchaser of their products, and one seller^ to 
them of doth and of iron. Nevertheless, the Hon. Secretary was anxious^ to 
adop{ the system that had ruined Ireland and India, Turkey and Portugal. 
" Close," was his theory, " the domestic market, now so mpidly growing, and you 
wOl find a larger one abroad. Relinquish the absurd idea that two purchasers 
of cotton are better to you than one, or that you will have cloth and »on 
cheaper when there are two sellers than when there is only one. The- more 
entirely you confitie yourselves to agriculture, and the more complete the 
control of the spinners of Manchester over the prices of your products, the 
richer you will grow." His policy was adopted, and henceforth the 
exports were to increase in quantity, and their value was to increase, enabling 
us to buy more as we sold more; and the greater the quantity oi com- 
modities we sent abroad, the greater was to be the quantity of other commo- 
dities we were to receive in exchange. A perusal of the extract from the 
speech of the Hon. member above given, will show that its object is to prove 
that these magnificent expectations have been and are in a course of being 
realized, and that '^ not only have prices risen, but that quantities have 
vastly increased." If, now, it be shown that in every case within the rang^ of 
his tables, increased price has been a consequence of diminished quantity sent 
to the markets of Europe, and that rise of price has invariably been a conse- 
quence of diminution in the quantity sent to them, it will be obvious to 6ur 
readers that, in this well-combined collection of figures, there has been a sup- 
pression of facts for which its' author will require to call to account those who 
have so egregiously imposed upon him. That such is the case, we propose 
now to satisfy them, oommencipg, as he has commenced, with 

COTTON. 

In the four years ending with 1842 — the first period selected by the 
Honorable member — the cotton crops averaged one million seven hundred 
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thousand bales, and the export one million four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand; according nearly with the returns to the. Treasury, which gave an 
annual average of nearly six hundred millions of pounds. In the earliest 
of those years, the export price was fourteen cents; but with the gradual 
increase in the quantity exported, consequent upon the closing of the domestic 
market as the strictly revenue tariff came into operation, the priee fell> until, in 
1841-2, it stood at eight cents here, while in England the average of the hist 
year of this free trade period was little more than five pence per pound. Here, 
at least, we have a case in which increased quantity was not attended with 
increase of prices, although that increase of quantity was attended with the 
adoption of British free trade to an extent that has not since been tried, our 
duties having then been only twenty per cent. 

In the four succeeding years, 1842-3 to 1846-6, the crops amounted to 
eight millions eight hundred thousand bales, giving an average of two millions 
two hundred thousand, or half a million more than in the previous period, from 
1838 to 1842 ; and as our consumption was- then only beginning to revive 
from the destructive effects of the revenue tariff, nearly the whole surplus 
was compelled to se^ a market in England, that country upon which it is the 
object of the tariff of 1846 to make our farmers and planters so dependent, and 
with which we might, according to Mr. Walker, have so large a trade, provided 
only that we sent her all our cotton to be converted into cloth. How this 
operated in the period from 1842* to 1846, when we had large crops, shall 
DOW be shown. 

The quantity of American cotton received in Great Britain in the four years 

from 1839 to 1842 was three millions nine hundred and sixty-eight thousand 

, bales, giving an average of nine hundred and ninety-two thousand bales; and 

so feeble was the demand in that period oi British free trade, that the ^ verage 

{•rices in the last year but little exceeded, as we have stated, five pence per pound. 
t was in this depressed state of the English cotton market that the tariff of 
1842 came into operation. 

In the four succeeding years, those of the tariff of 1 842, the quantity received 
in the market of Great Britain was five millions and eighty thousand bales, 
giving an average of one million two hundred and seventy thousand bales, or 
almost, three himdred thousand more thtm the average of the free-trade period; 
and the natural consequence of this was not only a fall of price, but a fall in 
the actual amount received for it ; whereas, according to the doctrine of the 
Hon. member, prices should have increased. 

Now, why was it that this increased quantity had to seek a market in Eog- 
land t Clearly because we had almost annihilated the domestic market. The 
domestic consumption had fallen in 1842 to two hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty bales ; and it required years to start again the 
then abandoned milk, and still more years to build new ones. By degrees the 
dom^tic demand was restored, and the consumption rose, in 1846-7, to nearly 
half a million, and thijs largely diminished the quantity for which we needed 
to seek a market abroad. The average increase of growth was h^f a million, 
but the average increase of the quantity thiown on the mai'ket of England was 
under three hundred thousand, and to the deduction thus made was due the 
£act that the fall of prices was not far greater. To what was that deduction 
due ? Was it not to the tariff of 1 842, which encouraged the building of mills 
and furnaces, and under which our domestic production of cloth increased, per, 
headf fifty per cent. ; to the rapid growth of trade in the Zollverein, where the 
German farmer is thoroughly protected in his efforts to bring the hammer and 
the spindle to the side of his plough, and where, under that efficient proteo- 
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tion, the consumption of cotton has grown in fifteen yean three hundred and 
fifty per cent., or from forty miliums of pounds to one hundred and forty mU" 
lions; and to the increased consumption of Russia and of Belgium, the Paror 
diss of proteefion ? Unquestionably it was. But for protection, here and 
elsewhere, the planter would have been ruined in the period from 1842 to 
1846. 

We would now beg our readers to remark the manner in which the state- 
ments of the Honorable member have been constructed for him, and then 
to judge for themselvi^ i^hat has been the object of this courae of opera- 
tion. In the first place, we are told that, under British free trade, increase of 
quantity has been attended with increase of price. Singularly enough, how- 
ever, in treating of the first period, the Hon. member omits all reference to 
the fact that, precisely as we passed from prt>tection towards free trade — from 
having two purchasers to having only one — the prices, notwithstanding the 
small supply, tended regularly downwards, amf had reached in 1840-2 a loufer 
point than had ever brfore been known. The tariff of 1842 found cotton at 
eight cents, and then large increase of quantity was attended with diminution 
of price, being precisely what might have been anticipated. To prove, how- 
ever, the disadvantageous effects of that tariff, the Hon. member's tables sup- 
press the fact that the crops of the previous years had been short, and then, 
deceived himself, he furnishes his readers with a calculation of the amount 
that would have been realized if the large crops of the years from 1842 to 1846 
had sold at the prices that had been obtAined for the short crops from 1830 to 
1842, the amount being most accurately made out to have been the large sum 
of 189,661,531. We would beg to suggest to him to extend his calcula- 
tion a littie farther, and estimate how much greater would have been the 
loss had the tariff of 1842 not existed, and had the total increased product, 
amounting in the whole to no less than two millions of bales, been required 
to go to England. It is really time that gentlemen who undertake to teach 
the world on this most important question should begin to understand that 
they are bound to study facts for thenoselves, or to see that all are furnished 
to them ; suppression of an important &ct being quite as much fieilsehood as is 
the assertion of a fact that has no existence. We repeat our diBclaimer of 
any intention to charge the Hon. member, or any other gentleman occupy- 
ing a place in the great Assembly of the nation, with deliberately and wilfully 
stating what he knows not to be true ; but when a person whom we have a 
right to suppose cognizant of the facts of the case, comes forward and furnishes 
us with a statement from which the great fiict of the enormous size of the crops 
of 1842-6 is carefully excluded — and then assures us that the low prices of 
that period were a consequence of the existence of the tariff of 1842, under 
which the domestic market for both cotton and cotton cloth so largely 
increased, we cannot but say that we pity him for such a manifestation of 
absence of all the knowledge required for the position in which he has been 
placed by his constituents. 

We come now to the Hon. gentleman's facts in relation to the cotton trade 
under the tariff of 1846, as compared with that of the tariff of 1842 ; and it 
becomes now necessary to state that the Treasury returns in relation to that 
trade, during the administration of Mr. Walker, are not entitled to even the 
shadow of consideration. In the first two Reports- made by that genUeman to 
Congress, while the tariff of 1846 was in preparation, the exports are cut 
down in a manner the most extraordinary, while the export for the first year of his 
own tariff is, on the contrary, in a similar manner expanded, as will now be shown. 
The actual quantity exported in 1844-5 was two millions eighty-three thou- 
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sand seven hundred and fiftyrsix bales, giving a weight of about nine hundred 
millions of pounds ; whereas the Report, being the first issued under Mr. Walker's 
direction, makes the quantity only seven hundred and fifty-seven millions. In 
the following year, the bales exported amounted to one million six hundred 
and sixty-six thousand, or about seven hundred and fifty millions of pounds ; 
whereas the Treasury Report, Mr. Walker's second, makes it only ^vq hun- 
dred and forty-seven millions, being but nineteen millions more than the 
return for the following year — the first after the passage of Mr, Walker'* 8 
tariff — although the quantity known to have been exported in this latter year 
was only one million two hundred and forty-one thousand b^des, or four hun- 
dred and twenty*five thousand less than the quantity known to have been 
expoi"ted in the previous one. 

That our readers may understand this matter fully, we give the following 
table, in which are shown — first, the bales actually exported, and second, the 
pounds exported according to the Treasury tables, converted into bales of the 
average weight of four hundred pounds : — 

„_. _ „ . , m n -X Latter less than Latter more thaa 
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truth by 


truth by 


1S44, 


- 1,629,000 


1,669,000 


• • • • 


80,000 


184d, 


2,083,766 


1,892.000 


191,000 


• • • » 


1846, 


- 1,666.'792 


1,368,890 


298,000 


• • • • 


1847, 


1,241.222 


1,318,040 


• • • • 


77,000 


1848, 


- 1,868,261 


2.366,880 


• • • • 


498,000 


184», 


2,227,844 


2,666,280 


• • « « 


889,000 



Under such circumstances, the Hon. gentleman must excuse us if we.resort 
to other authority for a comparative view of the cotton trade of the four years 

' that he has assigned to the tariff of 1842, and of those that have since 
elapsed. 

AH the cotton we raise that is not consumed among ourselves, or in the 
countries of Europe that aftbrd to their formers high protection, goes to Eng- 

■ land, and it was to promote an exchange of food and cotton for the manufac- 
ture^ of that country that the tariff of 1846 was passed. The trade with that 
country is thus the trade which British free-traders seek to extend, and there 
could exist little objection to our taking the business of that market alone ; but 
we will first give the total -exports to the world at large, as follows : — 

1843, 2,010,187 1847, 1,241,222 

1844, 1,629,490 1848, 1,868,261 

1845, 2,083,756 1849, 2,227,844 

1846, 1,666,792 1850, 1,590,155 

1851, 1,958,710 



7,390,175 8,876,192 

Average, 1,847,544 Average, .... 1,776,238 

We beg our readers now to turn to the Hon. gentleman^s statement, that 
not only had the price increased, but that the quantity had also "vastly'* 
inoreased, and then to judge of the reliance they may place on the asser- 
tions he has been misled to make. 

In this latter period, the manufactures of Continental Europe have rapidly 
increased, because of ample protection^ and have made a large market for 
both cotton and yarn, that has aided largely in maintaining prices ; and yet, 
"whenever the export to England of a single year has touched the point of the 
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^vera^e of the four ytars from 1842 to 1846, the result Las beea a fsdl of 
prices that is quite remarkSible, as will now be shown. * 

The total quantity received in England in the four years from 1842 to 1846 
was five millions and eighty thousand bales, giving an average for nearly the 
whole period of 1842, of one million two hundred and seventy thousand bales, 
which sold at four and three eighths to four and seven eighths pence per 
pound. 

In 1847, the quantity was only eight hundred and seventy-four thousand 
bales, and the average for that and the following year was but one million 
one hundred and twenty -five thousand bales ; yet in 1848, with a receipt of 
only one million three hundred and seventy-five thousand four hundred baled, 
th^ price fell to a lower point than that at which it had stood at gny time 
during the existence of the tariff of 1842, the average having been only four 
pence farthing, notwithstanding the remarkably short crop of the previous year. 
Such having been the ciise, what reliance can be placed on the statement of a 
gentleman who couples inci'ease of price with ^' vast" increase of quantity ? In 
1849, the quantity i-eceived was but one million four hundred and seventy-seven 
'thousand seven hundJred bales, and yet the price fell still lower, thus negativing 
the idea that increase of price and increase of quantity go togeth er . In 1 85 0, the 
quantity received was one million one hundred and eighty-four thousand bales, 
jand with this diminished quantity the price rose. The last year, with a crop 
less than that of 1844-5, and little more than the average of those of the 
years from 1842 to 1846, exhibits a receipt in England of one million three 
hundred and ninety-five thousand seven hundred bales; and the consequence 
is seen in the fact that, while the average receipt of the two past years has 
been no greater than Uie average of the whole of the years of the tariff of 1842, 
the price has here fallen to little more than thirty dollars a bale, and for the simple 
reason that the domestic consumption has been so far reduced by the tariff ^f 
1846 that we have been compelled to throw on the market of England three 
hundred thousand bales that should have been consumed at home. Far more 
than that quantity would have been so consumed had the tariff of 1842 b^^ 
permitted to remain in force. To its repeal, and the consequent prostration 
of the domestic market and destruction of competition for the purchase of 
cotton, is due the fact that it has fallen from more than fifty to little more 
than thirty dollars a bale, at a cost to the planters of twenty dollars a bale, 
making a total loss on the present crop of between ffty and sixty millions itf 
doflarSy with prospect of still greater loss on the next 

The Hon. gentleman favored his hearers with a calculation of how much 
the large crops of 1842 to 1846 would have sold for, had they i^alized the 
high prices of the short crops of the previous four years, suppressing^ however, 
the &ct that the latter had been short, and . then charged the difference to 
' the tariff of 1842 ! We would beg him now to make a calculation how much 
cotton would have been consumed in this country had the tariff of 1842 
remained in operation, ^nd had the mines, and mills, and furnaces continued 
open, and had new ones continued to be built, and see if the domestic market 
would not, in the period that has '^elapsed since the passage of the act of 
1846, have absorbed fai* more than a million of bales in excess of what has 
been the actual consumption, and then to calculate what would have been the 
effect of the withdrawal' of that quantity from the European market, with a view 
to satisfy himself if the price thus far paid by the cotton planter for the tariff of 
1 846 has not exceeded two hundred millions of dollars, A t the close of the last 
year, cotton had fallen, as the London Economist informs us, to a point as low 
as, with a single exception, it had reached in ten years ; but, should we now be 
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fayored with a series of large crops, as was the case from 1842 to 1846, what will 
*be the price when, as a consequence of the daily diminution of our own oon-> 
sumption, the whole excess will require to be thrown on>the market of England t 
It will be small comfort then to the planters, should our orator fevot them with 
a calculation how rich they would be if, with a crop of three niiilllons of bales, 
they could realize the prices of 1849-50, with a crop of two millions ; and y©t, 
should he do so, it would be scarcely more absurd than is the mass of figures he 
has presented us, with a view to show how large would have been the receipts of 
the planters if they could only, with crops averaging for a succession of years 
two millions two hundred thousand bales, have realized the high prices obtained 
in the previous years, when the average was but one million seven hundred 
thousand bales ! Such a calculation as this should, we think, be regarded as 
qualifying \U author to succeed to the post formerly occupied by Mr. Walker ; 
tor, absurd as were many of that gentleman's statements, we doubt if there is 
one of them more so than that to which we now refer, and we are quite cer- 
tain that, in all his reports, there is not a single departure from that Durness 
which should characterize a gentleman that is more remarkable than is the 
total omission in this speech of all reference to the fact that the yield of 
cotton in 1842 to 1846 was greater by two millions of bales than that of the 
years from 1839 to 1842. 

The object of the whole of this statement is that of showing that prices faad 
risen, and that they had done so in the face of ^' a vast increase" in the quan- 
tity exported. In opposition to this, we have established — 

First, That, instead of an increase in the quantity of cotton exported, there 
has been a decrease, although the tendency of the tariff of 1846 is that of 
driving all our people into agriculture^ 

Second, That increase of price has invariably been the accompaniment of 
diminution of supply. 

Third, That, whenever the export of any one year has equaled the average 
export of the whole four years of the tariff of 1842, price has fallen, as it then 
fell. 

Fourth, That the average export of the two past years has been ten per 
cent less than that of the whole four years of the tariff of 1842, and yet that 
the price has fallen to the point it then reached.^ 

Fifth, That the reduction which has in every case followed even a slight 
increase of export, proves conclusively that the foreign market is incapable of 
extension, and that it is to the expansion of the domestic one alone that /he 
planters can look for the maintenance of prices ; and 

Sixth, That a continuance of growth in that market, similar to that which 
took place from 1843 to 1847, would have absorbed so much of the cotton 
with which the market of England has since been deluded, as to have main- 
tained the price at the highest point which it has attained at any period of 
short crops that we have seen in the past ^ve years. If the Hon. member is 
of a contrary opinion, we beg him to examine the fiicts of the case, and to 
show us a single good reason for believing that increase in the quantity 
exported has ever been, or can ever be, accompanied by a rise of price ; or for 
believing that the tariff of 1842, which caused the domestic absorption of so 
much of the large .crops produced during the period of its existence^ and which 
to that extent diminished the quantity pressing on the market of England, had 

* ** The value of cotton at the termbatioQ of the yean 1849 and 1850 was respeetively 
SO to 40 and 50 to 80 per cent higher than at present Although it is now somewhat 
above the rates of Juty last, it is still moderate, having been lower but once [end of 
1844] in ten years.**^ — EeoncmUt. 
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9CBy thing to do with the M\ of prices that then took place ; or, finally, for 
believing that the tariff of 1846, which destroys domestic consumption, and 
forces a larger mass of cotton on the limited market of England, has had any 
thing to do with the rise of prices. Such are the things he has undertaken 
to prove by aid of a vast quantity of well- arranged figures, a portion of which 
we have now analyzed ; and having done so, we especially desire that he shall 
proceed to make his assertions good. 

We beg now to call the attention of our readers to the following diagram, 
in which are accurately presented the opening and closing of the several 
periods embraced in the Honorable member's tables ; to wit — 

L From 1838-9 to 1841-2, opening with protection, and ending with 
British free trade, in which the crops averaged 1,720,000 bales. 

IL From 1641-2 to the date of the passage of the act of 1846. 

HI. From that date to the closp of .1851. 



1838-&-rrotectioii. 
Pop. 16 Millions. 
Consumption, 2*76,000 bales. 

DXMAMD AND SUPPLY EQUAL. 
Price, FOUSTEEN CENTS. 



Sept. ie46-H!gh ProtecUon 

Pop. 2t MUlioDB. 
Consumption, 600,000 bales. 

DElf AND OVERTAKES SUPPLY. 
Price, TEN CENTS. 



AverageVCrop. aloSooVB^^* Ar.X Crop. 
l,7a0,000X Bales, '*»^"''^ "****• 2,260,000 XB»&. 



1841-2— British Free Trade. 
Pop. 18 Millions. 
Consumption, 267,000 bales. 

SUPPLY EXCEEDING DEMAND. 
Price, EIGHT CENTS. 



1851-2— British Free Trade. 
Pop. 25 MilUons. 
Consumption, 470,000 bales. 

SUPPLY EXCEEDING. DEMAND. 
Price, SEVEN AND A HALF CENTS. 



In the Manchester School of Political Economy, in which Mr. Walker is so 
distinguished a professor, it is taught that it is to the interest of the cotton 
planter that there should be 

BUT ONE BUYER OF COTTON*, 

and in the world there would be now but one, were it not for protection. 

It is there also taught that it is for the interest of the purchasers of clothing 
and of machinery that there should be 

BUT ONE SELLER^ OF CLOTff AND OF IRON ; 

and in the world there would now be only one, were it not for protection. 

Ireland, Portugal, India, Turkey, and Canada, are forced to submit to the 
British system of free trade, and the consequences are seen in the facts that 
they buy no cotton and consume but little cloth or iron. France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Russia protect themselves against the system, and the consequences 
are seen in the facts that they buy largely of cotton, and consume largely of 
cloth. The tariff of 1842 looked to placing ourselves side by side with t}^ 
strong nations of the world — those who can and do protect themselves — ai5d 
it was fast accomplishing its object. The tariff of 1846 looks to placing our- 
selves side by side with the weakest communities of the world — those which 
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cannot and do not protect themselves — ^andit is fast accomplishing its object, 
as effectually as was done by the revenue tariff of 1841-2, 



Haying thus disposed of the statements in relation to cotton, we now pro-^ 
ceed to examine those in regard to tobacco, and doubt not to satisfy our 
readers that they are equally unworthy of consideration. Of the crops of 
1839-42, there were exported five hundred and eighteen thousand hogsheads, 
giving an average of about one hundred and tljrty thousand ; whereas those 
of the four previous years had averaged only ninety -four thousand five hun- 
dred. The consequence of this excess of export was, not an increase, but a 
decrease of value ; and, with the gradual accumulation of stock in the ware- 
houses of England, the price fell gradually, nntil it reached, for the crop of 1841, 
sixty dollare. Commencing, in 1838, with one hundred and twenty -four 
dollars under protection, it reached sixty dollars under the British free-trade 
system in 1842. At the date of the passage of the act of 1842, it had 
fallen still lower; and now, in the three suceeeding years — 1843, 1844, 
and 1846 — the yield was so great that .the export peached the enormous 
amount of four hundred and sixty-two thousand, or an average of no less 
than a hundred and fifty -four thousand hogsheads; but the reader of the 
Honorable gentleman's speech will look to it in vain for any notice of this 
fact. As usual, it is suppressed. Instead thereof, they will find a most 
ingenious calculation as to how much those large crops would have yielded, 
had they been sold at the prices of the so much smaller crops of the pre- 
vious years, the difference being charged to the account of the tariff of 
1842 I While thus ignoring the existence of the fact that small crops had 
given good prices, and had thus proved the advantage of diminishing our 
dependence on the English market, the Hon. gentleman assured his hearers 
that prices and quantities had largely increased under the tariff of 1846; and 
having favored them with a calculation how much the tariff of 1842 had 
depressed prices, causing a loss to the tobacco planters to the extent of 
$16,786,197, he next proceeds to show how the tariff of 1846 had raised 
prices, and gives the gain to the planter from its existence at $8,662,264. 
Now, mark how a plain tale shall put him down : — 

The average export of 1844-5 and 6 amounted, as we have said, 
to the enormous quantity of 154,000 bogheads, the consequence . 
of which was, that the average prices during that period fell 
to $52 50 

In 1847, it fell to 135,000 hogsheads, yet, notwithstanding 

this diminution, the price rose to an average of only . . 63 66 

In 1848, it fell further to 1 30,000 hogsheads, and the price 

rose to 68 00 

In 1849, it was only 101,000 hogsheads, and yet the price 

remained at only , 58 00 ' 

This unceasing reduction continued through a period of 
three years, and was attended by a diminution of stocks 
abroad, the consequence of which was, that in 1850, 
with a certainty that the growing crop would be very 
short, the price rose to 68 60 

And in 1851, with an export of 96,000 hogsheads, it 

again rose to , 96 00 

In 1852, at the moment at which we are writing, the price declines daily ; 





Export . 


Price. 






Export. 


1846-6, 


147,998 


U1) 


1846-7, 1 




1844-6, 




f A V. Export, 138,000 


1847-8, 


Average. 


1848-4, 




fAv. Price, ^62 


1848-9, 


' 127,000 


1S42-8, 




J 


1849-60,^ 




1841-2, 


94,000 


62 




1860-61, 1 


[ 96,000 


1840-1, 






Ar. Kxport, 126,000 


1861-62, < 


1889-40, 






At. Price, $80 






1B88-9, 


19,000 


124^ 
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and it has already Mien, at the clgse of a period of five yearn, — in which the 
average has been only 120,000 hhds., against 154,000 for the three yean 
which preceded the enactment of the tariff of 1846, — to little more than $82, 
with every prospect of a further decline, and a certainty of larger decline 
shovld the coming crop prove eq-ual to those of the tariff of 1842. That our 
readers may understand clearly how upward movement in quantity, such as 
was desired by Mr. Walker, was attended by dovmward movement in value, 
and vice versa, we give them the following table : — 

Price. 

Average. 
160 

90 

82 



We beg our readers now to refer to the extract from the Hon. gentleman's 
speech, and remark the fact that he stands pledged to satisfy his hearers — 

First, That with an increase of value there had been a " vast increase ^ in 
the quantity exported ; and, 

Second, That he had concealed the reason why the crops of 1843-46 should 
not have commanded as high prices as did those which had preceded them, 
and as have done those which have followed them. 

We have fully exonerated the fion. gentleman from any charge of in- 
tentional misstatement ; but he can hardly shelter himself from a charge of 
being entirely destitute of the information required to fit him for the task he 
has undertaken, that of leader in the defense of a system which gives us less 
to export from year to year, as our population is more and more driven into 
agriculture, and has then to be sustained by assertions so entirely inaccurate, 
and calculations so absurd as those to which we have called the attention of 
our readers. 

To what is this reduction of prices due ? Is it to any increase of produc* 
tion in the old planting States ? It fs not. The total crop of Maryland and 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and the other Western States, is estimated at 
154,000 hogsheads, being the precise average quantity exported in the three 
years 1843-4 to 1845-6, and yet the price tends steadily downwards. Why 
it does so, is easily explained. Southern policy has killed the domestic market 
for food, by destroying the men who were manu/acttirinp it into cloth and 
iron. The same policy is now destroying the foreign market for it, by killing 
the hogs, the horses, and the cattle, who were engaged in manufacturing it 
into pork and beef, butter and cheese ; and Northern farmers are now every 
day being more and more driven from the production of com, that they 
cannot sell, to that of tobacco, which they can sell — thus, instead of being 
customers to the planters of Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky, they are forced 
to become rivals to them. Such is the result of the policy of 1846 — a policy 
which forbids competition for the purchase of raw produce, and places the 
whole body of the farmers and planters of the country in the power of a 
tingle buyer, tending every where to produce competition for the production 
of raw commodities, and thus to augment the power of that single buyer 
over themselves and the rest of the agriculturists of the world. Such is the 
object and such the tendency of Manchester free trade. 
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We come now to an examination of the Hon. gentleman's statememtB in 
regard to the export of foop ; and here the falsification is so remarkable that 
it is quite extraordinary that he should not himself have seen it The fiscal 
year 1846 commenced running with the 1st of July, 1845, and terminated June 
30, 1846. That of 1847 commenced July 1^ 1846, and terminated June 30, 
1847. The tariff of 1846 went into operation in December, 1846, and, of course, 
not until nearly half the fiscal year 1847 had elapsed. Under such circum- 
stances, it is quite clear that, if that year does not belong to the tariff of 1842, 
it does not belong to that of 1847. It was, however, a greaf year, for it was 
that of famine in Europe ; and, by appropriating — *^ the wise convey it call" — 
it for the use of the tariflf of 1846, two things might be proved : first, that the 
average quantities had increased, and that the average prices had increased. 

The skill with which some one has constructed these tables for the Hon. 
gentleman is manifested in another manner. In furnishing the cotton 
table, he gave us Jive years, including 1851, and he did so because it was 
a year in which, by a series of misrepresentations, the prices had been kept 
up on this side of the water to such an extent as to cause the nominal value 
of cotton to exceed by twenty-five millions of dollars the sum that was received 
for it, and by more than forty millions what will be realized this year from the 
same quantity. When, however, he arrives at breadstuffs and provisions, he 
finds "the boot on tho other leg," and totally suppresses 1850-51 as unsuited 
to his purpose; whereas, by conveying 1846-47, the author of the tables finds 
himself enabled to present a statement like the following >— 

1843-46, Aggregate Exports, $71,488,669 

184r-50, " ** 171,075,393 

Now, the most that can be claimed by the advocates of the tariff of 1846 is, 
that the year 1846-7 is neutral ground. We hold that it belongs to the 
tariff of 1842, and should be passed to its credit, because it was under that 
tariff that the productiveness of agricultural labor increased to an extent so 
wonderful as that to which we shsdl have occasion to call the attention of our 
readers — ^but, for the present, will throw it out altogether — doing which, the 
following is the result : — 

1842-3, $10,919,602 1847-8, $37,724,643 

1843-4, 17,388,816 1848-9, 38,7^5,664 

1844-5., 16,016,902 1849-50, 26,371,756 

1845-6, . 27,163,449 1850-51, 21,948;653 

$71,488,769 $124,840,616 

We beg our readers now to remark the steady upward movement under 
the tariff of .1842, and then to bear in mind that with each and every year 
there wjis a great increase in the domestic market for labor to be employed 
in making cloth and iron, and that the excess of labor so absorbed in 1846, as 
compared with 1 842-3, represented more than a hundred million of dollars' worth 
of food and clothing, and that, notwithstanding this vast growth of the domestic 
market, the power to supply the world with both animal and vegetable food 
rose to a higher point than had ever before been seen. Under the tariff of 
1846, we build neither mills nor furnaces, but we close old ones ; and thus 
we drive all our vast growth of labor power into agriculture, and yet our 
export of food diminishes from year to year ; and the amount of the present 
fiscal year is Ukely to be even below that of the years 1844 and 1845, 
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althoiigb, in the mean time,' we haye added= about fird'imUioiis to the popu- 
lation. 

Having appropriated the year IBi^l to the use of thet^riff of 1846, the 
Hon. gentliginan next takes the famine prices for the purpose of establishing an 
awrageoi the /our years 1846^0^ most judiciously excitiding 1850-51, when 
the price of wheat in England had fallen to less than a d<$1laar a bushel ; and 
having thus obtained an average, he furnifties his lea^^rs with an estimate of the 
loss on the crops of 1842-46 because of the tariff of 1842, and the gain on 
the following Ae because of thie tariff of 1846 ! A proceeding more dishonest 
or more thoroughly contemptible than this, we have never known ; and it is 
because we are unwilling to believe that any member of either House of Con- 
gress could be guilty of such mfecionduct, that we are so much disposed to 
believe that the Hon. niember is not to be held' responsible for it, and that he 
must be regarded as having been used by some artful outside member, who 
has made him the conduit by means of which this extraordinary sefles of mis- 
statements might be brought beft>i'e the worid. The whole table so strikingly 
resembles those usually published by the Journal of Commerce — the mioSi 
active advocate of the maintenance' pf British power over the farmers, and 
planters bf^the worli-^that we feel greatly disppsed to believe that to that 
office may the paternity of this speech be* attributed'.'. If we are wrongj 
and if the person who delivered this speech be really the author of the 
tables,' we should be glad b he would publicly avow hiqiself responsible for 
them. ' • ' 

r « 

At no period since the settlement of this country has' the productiveness of 

labor given to agriculture increased so rapidly as in the pienod from 1840 t6 

1847. In the first of thesie years, the total quantity of wbeat, barley, lyej 

oats, and In<Man eom^ was estimated at - - 615,522,000 bushels. / 

Whiereasjinthelatter it was estimated at 867,826,000 ** . ' 

Giving an indrease of - - 252,304,000 bushels, 
or almost /wiy p«r cent; and yet in that period v^e doubled the production 
of cottoli ahd woolen clotii, and trebled that of coal and of iron ; and hence it 
was that the country was so rapidly restored to prosperity after the.dreadfid 
crash produced by the wprking of the revenue tariff . pf 1841-2. . . . . r 
It is asserted by the partisans of Britain and the advocates of British free 
'trade, that we cannot make a hoibe market for our vast product of food. Our 
orator, however, assures us that we did make such a market, for he asbeils 
that we exported little -food ; and, as it was certainly consumed, it is quite 
clear that if it did not go to the foreign market, it must have been absorbed 
at home. It is further asserted that our exports of food teiid.to increase in 
quantity and value^ as indeed they should do, now that no mjeans of employ- 
ment are open to our people except agriculture ; but the fac^ is otherwise, and 
the Hon. gentleman has be^h deceived by the ingenious person who fabricated 
the statements he has ^de. 

/ — -* — ■ -''' 

♦ ." 

The food supplied to the world by the Uni<m is all of it from Virginia or 

the States north of it, with the exception of Rice, which, as the only product 

of that kind furnished eauilusively by the South, we noin' proceed to consider 

by. itself, with a view to determine/ the oorrecta^s.of.the ^oin:. member's stjate- 

ment that prices had risen, notwithstanding a vast increase in the quantity 

exported. - ..• 

VOL, IV, — 38. -I 
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. In 1838--9y at which time the dompioinise had, made haia amidl reduction 
in ihe amount of duty, the quantity exported was as follows : — 

TStercen, .... 98,320 Value, .... $2,460,000 Pet Tierce, . . . . |24 flO 

, In 1841-!$) when tke revenue tariff bad almost annihilated the manu&o- 
tnres of the country^ it was as follows :-^ 

Tierces,... 114,617 Value,.. .^1,917,000 Pw'Kerce, $15 IQ 

Quantity h^ increase^, but, aS usnal, yalue had fallen, and (Hr less was now 
obtained for the large qua,i^tity than had before been obtained for the Wdall 

In the four years which followed, the crops were hu^e, and the export 
averaged nearly one hundred and thirty UionsaiujL tierces ; and yet, in the 
year 1845, with an export in that y^r of one hundred smd twenty-four thour 
sandj the amount rose to $2,564^000, and the pried per tierce to $20.60, or 
nearly one third more than had been obtained for t^e small quantity in the 
period of ^n'^i^A free trad^ 

■ In the three years from 1347-8 to 1849-50, the average export was but 
ope hundred and nineteen thousand tierces, and yet we find the v|lue of that 
of the last of those years to have been only $2,631,000, giving $20.50 as the 
ppce pe^ tierce ; and thus we have, under JBritisk free trade, diminution of 
quantity, and reduction of price*. In the last fiscal year, this is exhibited on 
a still more extraordinary scale, the export having been only one hundred and 
five thousand ^"ve hundred and ninety tierces, yidding $2,l!70,927, or $20.44 
per tierce ; and thus we seei that while under the tariff of 1842 there was a 
targe augment%^ipn pf export, with tendency upwards in prices^ there ja^ 
under that of 1846, a steady downward tendency in both quantity and price, in 
direct opposition tp the fraudulent ptatement^ that the Hon. member has per- 
mitted himself to be prevailed upon to endorse. 

« In a statement of the exports firom the port of New -York in the first quar- 
ter of the present fiscal year, we find a still further difference of price and 
quantity, as is here shpwn in contrast with Ihie last quarter of the. year 1845 : 

1845,. . .TKerfces Exp<»ted,, . .8|417 Value,. . .$266,424 Per Tierce,. . .|34 00 

1851,... ** ...4,426 «... 91,615 * ...20 70 

. « • . ■ ' 

; Wit^ a vi^v ithat our readers may understand ^accurately the movement of 
the whole pmod, w^ offer them the foUowing diagram :_ 

1888-9— Protectioa ' 1846-6— Protectioa 

Price,. .'..$24.60. ^ Export,. .124,000. Price,! .$20.60. 




... lB41^2«^Britkh Frae T^ade. ' t849>-50— Britiah IVee Trader' 

Export, ; ; 114,617. Price, . . $15.70. Export, . . 105,690. Price, . . $20.44. 

* • - * • 

^ Prices have increased,^ says the Hon. member, ^ under free trade, not» 
withstanding the vast increase of quantity !'' 
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It is CBFtaiiily very remarkabld that gentlemen whose position in life war- 
rants us in expecting that they will themselves examine the statements they 
give to die world, should permit themselves to be used for giving curren<^ to 
the very remarkaUe misstatements that so much abound in the honorable 
member^s tables. f 



We proceed now to an examination of the trade in other articles of food ; 
and as the main object of the Honorable genfieman's speech was that of show- 
ing how rapidly the trade of the West will increase, we deem it not amiss to 
commence by showing how it has decreased in quantity and value under the 
tariff of 1846 — and how it did iiicrease in both, under that of 1842. 

The most valuable trade is that which consists in selling corn and hay man- 
vfactured into pork, beei^ cheese, butter, lard, wool, &c. ; and we shall there- 
fore give first the movement of these various commodities in the three periods 
selected by the Honorable member: prior to the passage of the act of 1842, 
during its existence, and since its repeal. 

The total quantity of " the produce of animals" received on thb Hudson, 
from all sources, in the revenue tariff period, was — 

In 1840, - - 31,Y09 tons. 

" 1841, 36,960 " 

" 1842, - - - - - - - - 37,006 " 

The variation, as we see, was trifling, and the total quantity was small. 
In 1843, the quantity rose to - - - - 45,327 tons. 

« 1844, " 46,791 " 

** 1845, « - - - - . - 60,091 " 

" 1846, « 68,659 " 

And of the crop of- 1846, the quantity sent to market was — 

In 1847, 66,108 tons. 

We have here an increase of about eighty per cent, over the period of the 
revenue tariff of 1841-2. 

In the years that have since elapsed, the following has been the amount : 

1848, 70,674 tons. 

1849, - y - - - - 76,699 " 

1860, 63,661 " 

1861, 64,000 " 

The decline in the receipt of the most valuable of the products of agricul- 
ture seems here to have proceeded with as much regularity and steadiness as 
were manifested in its rise under the tariff of 1842. Already the quantity 
received has fallen below that of 1846, and but little exceeds that of 1846 ; 
whOe, from statements given below, it appears only reasonable to expect that 
the current year will fall below even 1843 ; and yet the increase in the agri- 
cultural population using this channel of trade counts by millions, and the 
whole commercial policy of this country is at this momeijt directed -towards an 
increase in the amount of its exports to foreign countries of food and other 
articles of raw produce ; and for the accomplishment of that object, the mines, 
furnaces, and factories of the country are every where being closed, in order 
that their occupants may be driven to agriculture. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, the movement in relation to beef has been as follows : 

1850-51. 1651-53. 

Number of cattle packed, - - - 12,700 6,600 

' Tierces of beef shipped, - - - 16,700 6,000 

Barrels of beef shipped, - - . - 16,000 2,700 
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We have here a diminntion of above one halt In regard to hogs, the 
deficiency throughout the West is about one seventh, the quantity packed 
having been lees by two hundred thousand than last year. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we may, we think, be quite satisfied if the quantity of " the pro- 
ducte of animals " sent to market this year from the West prove to be as great 
as it was in 1843, and if it prove to be only one third less than it was from the 
last crop of the tariff of 1842. 

The decline that has been shojvn to have taken place in the receipts on the 
Hudson, great as it has been, appears to have been greatly exceeded at Nbw- 
Orleaxs. ' We have now before us a statement of" the wonderfuhdecrease** 
in the trade of that city in the last five years, from which we take the follow- 
ing facts : — 

184&-9. 1850^1. 

Export of Pork, (barrels,) - - , - 466,000 192,000 

Bacon, (hhds.,) - - 672,000 462,000 

Lard, (kegs,) - - - 1,246,000 759,000 

Beef, (barrels,) - - 60,000 43,000 



(( 



a 



a 



We have here a reduction in two years of more than forty per cent,, and 
yet the population of the West must have grown in that period more than a 
million. Eoormous as was the reduction in those years, it seems likely to 
be fully maintained in the present one, if we may judge from the following 
statement of the exports of the year commencing 1st September, 1850-51, as 
compared with those of the same period in the current year : — 





Beef. 


Pork. 


Bacon. 


Lard. 




bbl8. 


bbla. 


Casks. 


kegs. 


1850--$1, , - 


- 80,606 


106,084 


22,620 


429,505 


1851-52, - 


25,299 


88,110 


20,844 


888,783 



Decrease, 



5,807 



17,974 



1,776 



46,722 



Here is an average fall of almost one sixth, following closely on the heels of 
a reduction in the two previous years of forty per cent., and accompanying a 
decline on the New- York canals that will certainly bring the receipts to forty 
per cent, less than the point at which it stood three years since, and below 
that at which it stood six yeai-s since ! 

Six years since, the West also exported very largely of hemp and lead, and 
it may interest our readers to see what was the effect of the tariff of 1842 on 
the power of the Mississippi Valley to pay for merchandize by aid of the food 
fed to growers of hemp and miners and smelters of lead, and what is now the 
effect of the tariff of 1846 ? There was exported, during the following years, 



Of Hemp— Bales. 

1841-2, 1,211 1846-7,. . . ,60,238 

1842-3V 14,873 1847-8, 21,684 

1843^ 38,042 1848-9 a4,792 

1844-5, 46,274 1849-50,. . .25,116 

1845-6, 30,980 1850-51,. . .19,586 



Of Lead— Pigs. 



1842,. ...478,000 

1848, 571,000 

1844, 689,000 

1845, 732,000 

1846, 785,000 



1847,.... 669,000 

1848, 606,000 

1849,. .*. .508,000 

1850, 400,000 

1851 325,000 



In the half of the present year that has elapsed, hemp has remained nearly 
stationary, but lead has declined twenty per cent, and the export trade in that 
commodity appeara to be coming rapidly to an end. 

The smaller the number of people engaged in consuming pork and beef, 
while producing hemp, and wool, and lead, the smaller, as is here seen, is the 
quantity of pork and beef produced, and the lesa the quantity that can be 
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exported to pay kft foreign hemp and lead, the import of which articles has 
thus grown : — 

Hemp. Cordage. Lead. 

• Tods. tona. Pounds. 

1846-6, 1,600 800 114 

1847-8, 1,350 1,700 824,000 

1848-9, 4,800 1,070 2,684,700 

1849-50, 4,297 1,900 86,997,751 

1860-51. 1,876 1,750 43,470,210 

It will scarcely be difficult now to understand why it is that the country 
is 80 rapidly running in debt. We produce less, and are now exhausting 
our credit in the effort to buy that which we might produce at home ; and 
while doing this, under the impression that we are thereby supplying ourselves 
in the. cheapest market, we prove that it is the deadest, by the fact that, not- 
withstanding the great increasqfof population, we consume less hemp and less 
lead than we did five years since. 

Having thus examined the trade of the West with the East, in reference 
to the most compact and valuable of its products, we now proceed to show what 
is the movement of wheat, flour, and barley, the next most valuable, as com- 
pared with Indian corn and other more bulky ones. 

The receipts of vegetable food, from all sources, on the Hudson, in the 
revenue period of the compromise tariff, were as follow : — 

Tons. 
Total, -.-,.- 269,000 
Of which— Wheat, Flour, and Barley, 264,000 



1841. 


1842. 


Tons. 


TOBB. 


230,000 


262,000 


208,000 


210,000 



Balance— Indian Cmn, (&C., * 16,000 27^00 4^,000 

We see thus that, while the products of animals increased slightly, wheat, 
flour, and barley largely decreased, and the inferior products of the farm 
increased largely in auiount, and still more largely in proportion. 

From 1843 to 1846, we find a great change in the opposite direction. The 
product of animals increased largely, as has been shown, and wheat, flour, and 
barley more than doubled, while the export of the inferior and more bulky 
products of the earth remained stationary, until the prospect of demand for 
Ireland, at the close of 1846, produced some increase, as is shown in the fol* 
lowing table : — 



1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


Tons, 


Tom. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Total, - . - - 296,000 


381,000 


890,000 


564,000 


Wheat, Flour, and Barley, 261,000 


295,000 


846,000 


463,000 



Inferior, - - 85,000 86,000 44,000 111,000 , 

We beg the reader now to remark that the increase in tons ef animal and of 
superior vegetable food, in these four years, was more than the total quantity 
of the same articles received in the last year of the revenue tariff: — 

Amount of 1842, ----- 252,000 tons. 
Amount of 1846, 611,000 " 

Increase in four years, - - .- 259,000 tons. 
Need we desire better evidence of the wonderful increase in the productive 
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power of the agricultural population emplojed in producing food duriug the 
Tears in which we were increasing so rapidly the production of hemp, wool^ 
lead, iron, cloth, and coal ? 

Still more remarkable was the change exhibited^by the crop of 1 846, which 
came to market in 184Y, during whjch year the continued excitement iu 
England mmntained the prices of iron and cloth, and enabled the manuflEU^ 
ture of both to increase throughout this country with great rapidity : — 

1847. 

Total, 826,000 tons. 

Of which— Wheat, Flour, and Barley, - - 686,000 " 

Inferior ai'ticles of food, - - - 240,000 tons.^ 

From that date, we find every thing remaining nearly stationary ; and thus, 
precisely as we cease to raise hemp, to mine md and coal, to smelt iron ore, 
and to convert wool and cotton into cloth, do we cease to produce food with 
which to pay for foreign iron, lead, cloth, and hemp : — 

1848. 1849. 1850. . 1811. 

Total, 612,000 689,000' 869,000 834,000 

Ofwhich—WJieat, Flour, and Barley, 468,000 467,000 606,000 610,000 

Inferior articles, - - - 144,000 222,000 864,000 824,000 

We may now advantageously compare the growth of the power of the 
West to maintain trade in animal food, and in the more valuable products of 
the field, under the tariff of 1842, with its decline under the tariff of 1846 : — 

Crop 1841. Crop 1846b immBASB. Crop 1850. DccBXAai. 

Tons. Tons. Tods. Tons. Tods. 

Product of Animals, 87,005 66,108 29,108 64,000 12,108 

Wheat, Flour, and Barley, 210,000 686,000 876,000 610,000 76,000 

The population embraced in the district which finds its outlet on the Hud- 
son has grown far more rapidly in the second period than in the first, and yet 
the power to trade has not only not grown as rapidly, but it has absolutely 
and largely declined under four years of British free trade — the very years in 
which our power to export food was to grow so rapidly that it was now to 
count by hundreds of millions of dollars I 

There has, however, been an increase. The coaraer and less valuable of the 
products of the earth now come to market by hundreds of thousands of tons ; 
and the last three years exhibit a receipt of these to the extent of almost nine 
hundred thousand tons, against one hundred and fifteen thousand tons in the 
years from 1843 to 1845. InstCjid of adding twenty-five thousand tons to the 
export of pork, as was done from 1843 to 1846, the people of the West now 
sendythe two hundred thousand tons of corn that would have been required to 
feed the hogs tl^at would have made the pork, and they pay the freight on 
two hundred thousand tons when they might have paid it upon only twenty- 
five thousand tons. Why, our readers will ask, should they do this ! In 
answer, we say that, when the farmer of Ohio protects the men who mine his 
ore and make his iron, he protects himself in raising hogs and cattle, and 
then he returns to the land the manure yielded by the food fed on the land ; 
and when he closes the furnace and drives away the miners and smelters of 
iron ore, he ceases to manufacture his food into pork, and beef, and lard, and 
then he exports his com, and gives his land no manure, after which he runs 
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away liimae]f. In proof of thia^ we lequeat the attentaon of the reader to* the- 
feUowing&ets:-* ^ 

In 1846, the number of hogs in Ohio was 1,405,621 

The growth of that year was so great, that in 1847 the 

number was 1,766,000, and in the following year it was 1,877,000 
Being an increase of 472,000, or thirty-three per cent .f< 

In 1850, we find them reduced to , l,529,73t ' 

And in 1851 to. ..,.-.. * • 1,345,814 

or below the point at which it stood six years since. A similar state of thii^ 
is seen in reference to cattle, which in 1850 were 1,153,517 in numbery-and' 
in 1851 only 995,179 ; and the tendency of things being downward, we may 
be quite sure that the number of hogs and cattle sent to market in the next 
season will be greatly less than it has be6n in the present one ; and thus it is 
that J^ri^t^ free trade promotes agriccrliure. - An exclusively agricultural 
population never to any extent iMmufacturn its Ibod into pork, beef, butter, 
or cheese. In order that it may do so, it must have a* consuming population 
near at hand — the men who drive the shuttle and strike the hammer taking 
their places by the side of the plough and the harrow. With a view to show 
the difference resulting from bringing the manufkcturer near to the agricul 
turist) in accordance with the views of Mr. Jefferson, we gite the production of^ 
aeveral articles in the three States next adjoining Canada ; and to show l3ie 
deleterious effect of separating the manufacturer from the agriculturist, in' 
accordance with the views of Mr. ex-Secretary Walker, we place side by side' 
with them Upper Canada, leaving to our I'eaders to determine for themselves 
the reason why the latter is compelled to beg for the admission of her products 
into the Union : — 

Ohio. New-York. VermoBt. Upper Canada. 

Pop. 1,980,408. PoPi;t,O07,OOO. Pop. 314,190. Pop. 793,000. 

Batter, (poands,) 84,180,458 82,043,828 12,128,096 8>380,406 

Cheese, '^ 21,850,478 49,786,905 6,7(^6,006 668,857 

Wool, « 10,089,607 10,021,607 8,492,687 ' 2,239^766 

Throughout the world agriculture has become productive, and the agricul- 
turist has become rich, as a market was more and more made on the land for 
the products of the land, because he was thereby enabled to enrich his land^ 
The hog manufactures the corn into manure, with which to enrich the land* , 
Kill this manufacturer of manure, and sell the com, and thf land becomes 
impoverished, and the State is weakened by the desertion of the land by its 
people. 

In two years, the increase in the number of hogs in OUo was four hundred and 
seventy-two thousand. In 1848, ike whole number in Upper Canada was but 
four hundred and eighty-four thousand, and the incre<i9e m six years was but 
ninety thousand. If our readers desire to know the cause of this, we would 
recommend them to take up the Patent Office Report for 1847^ issued during 
the administration of Mr. Walker, and there (p. 529) study the variety- of uses 
to which are applied various parts of the hog that would be valueless but for 
the existence of consumers on or near the land, and they will then have no 
doubt as to the cause why a population that is divided into producers and 
consumers cannot only consume more^ but have also more to expor^^ than one 
wholly composed of producers of food. The facts here given as regards Canada 
speak volumes in confirmation of this : — 

1B60. Importa, EzporU. 

Cheese, (tons,) 112 8 

Salt :Meata, (tons,) - - - • 441 500 

Lard— Value, - - - . £6,243 £941 
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OiveOanada maaufaetiues, and she will then export pork, cheese, and lard. 
Extinguish the manufactures of the Union, and we shaJl soon cease to export 
any of those articles. 

With the decline of the home market for com, resulting from the gradual 
cessation of the manufacture of pork, beef, butter, cheese, hemp, and lead, the 
bulkoi the receipts on the Hudson increases, but ihe value per ton diminishes 
now, as it did in the period from 1840 to 1 842, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing table of the quantity and value of agricultural produce received during 
the period embraced in the statements of the H(Mi. member : — 

r 

Tops. Total y nine. Yalne per Ton. 

1838, 182,000 $15,642,000 $86 

1839, ,163,000 12,106,000 ' 74 

1840, 302,000 16,293,000 54 

1841,.. 270,000 16,994,000 «3 

1842, 2i;3,0OO 15,662,000 63 



t 



At this point the trade of the country vras found by the tariff of 1842. 
Fpr three years, the whole quantity of produce arriving at market had remained 
stationary, in the neighborhood of three hundred thousand tons, and the ave- 
rage value of the last year was the lowest of all. We now proceed to show 
the working of the tariff of 1842, the object of which was that of encouraging 
the manuj^ture of com into pork,* and pork into candles and soap, and iron 
and clot];i, and the thousands of other good things required for the uses of 
man, as follows :-7- 

. Total Value. Value per Ton. 

1843,. . . . .Tons, .846,000 $18,211,000 $63 

1844, " 383,000 21,020,000 65 

1846,...., « 447,000. 27,612,000 62 

1846, " ■ 628,000 33,662,000 54 

In this last year, the effect of bringing to market a large quantity of com is 
clearly shown in the reduction of the average price. Without, however, claim- 
ing any allowance for this, we are content to exhibit the extraordinary fact that 
the quantity had largely increased from year to year, and that in the last it . 
was much more than double the. average of the years from 1840 to 1842, 
with an increase in the average value, and a large increase, if we throw out 
of view the additional corn Qent to. market in the expectation of a foreign 
demands 

Of the crop.of 1846, sent to market in . 

Tooa. . Value. Value per Too. 

1347, the quantity was 897,000 $54,624,000 $60 

The years which now follow are those of the tfiriff of 1846. 

1848, " ....695,000 37,336,000 54 

1849, " 769,000 38,446,000 60 

1850, •* ....926,000 39,311,000 42 

1851, " 896,000 36,367,000 40 

We beg our readers pow to mark the fact that the total value of the exports 
of the West, by way of the Hudson, is in a gradual course of decline, and that 
it is now only eight per cent greater than it was in 1646, while it is one third 
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hs8 than it was in 1847 ; and then to remark that no one year from 1838 to 
.1842 reached seventeen millions, while the average of the four succeeding 
years — those of the tariff of 1842 — was twenty-Jive millions, and the last year 
was almost thirty-four millions ; and yet the system of that day was, accord- 
ing to the Hon. memher, the one that was to destroy trade, while that of the 
present day, under which trade declines from year' to year, is the one that is tp 
increase trade. 

The population of the country that looks to an outlet on the Hudson might 
be taken in 1838, the year in which the Hon. member commences his calcula- 
lations, at three millions five hundred and fifty thousand. In 1840, it was 
three millions eight hundred thousand ; and in 1850, five millions seven hun- 
dred thousand.* 

In the first seven years from 1888 to 1845 — those years that immediately 
preceded and followed the explosion brought about by the revenue tariff of 
1841 — the growth of the Western States was slow. Immigration was small 
during nearly the whole period, for it required years for the people of Europe 
to learn that the tariff of 1842 had agmn made a demand for labor. In the 
following table is given the population for each successive year, the total value 
of produce received on the Hudson, and the value per head of the population 
by which it was supplied : — 

Population. Value of Exports. 

1838, 3,650,000 $16,642,000 Per head, |4 89 

1839, 3,675,000 12,105,000 « 3 30 

1 840 3,800,000 16,293,000 " '4 26 

1841^ 3,950,000 16,994,000 " • 4 30 

1842, 4,100,000 15,662,000 " 3 80 

At this point it was found by the tariff of 1842, and thereafter, for four 
years, the following was the naovement : — 

1843, 4,260,000 $18,211,000 Per head, |4 28 

1844, 4,400,000 21,020,000...-. " 4 80 

1845, 4,550,000 27,612,000 " 6 06 

1846, 4,750,000 33,662,000 " .... 7 06 

The continued influence of the famine in Ireland, and great prosperity at 
home in all departments of employment, kept it up for the two succeeding 
years, in which the movement was as follows : — 

1 847, 4,950,000 $54,624,000 Per head, ... $1 1 00 

1848, 5,200,000 37,336,000 "... 7 18 

Having arrived at this point, we now find a decline, which would be still more 
rapid were we to take into consideration the fact that the increased facilities for 
communicating with the New -York Canal have caused the transfer of a large 
amount of trade from New-Orleans to New -York. "'The North," says one 
of the New-Orleans papers, "lias been gradually taking away from us the trade 
of the Mississippi Valley. . * . The annexed statement," it continues, 

* These quantities are obtained by taking one third of the population of New- York, 
and all that of the States aorth and west, of the Ohio. Whatever erroKs there may be in 
this balance each oUier, as the same system is pursued throughout 
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" dhaws the decrease in our exports of produce for the last year, which is truly 
alarming: — 

In 16!i8-«, Use ExporU wero * In 1850-Sl, the Bzpocts were 

Barrels Flour, - - 778,000 Banrela Flour, - - 683,000 

Barrels Pork, - - 466,000 Barrels Pork, - - 192,000 

Hhds. Bacon, - - ^72,000 Hhds. Bacon, - - 462,000 

Kegs Lard, - - 1,246,000 Kegs Lard, - - 739,000 

Barrels Beef, - - 60.000 Barrels Beef, • " 43,000 

Com, - - - 1,466,000 Com, - ' - - 636,000 

**The whole commerce of the State has wonderfully decreased during the 
past five years." 

Population. Value of Export& 

1849, 6,450,000 138,456,000 Per head, 17 06 

1850, 5,700,000 39,311,000 " 6 89 

1851, 6,000,000 86,357,000 . ** 6 06 

We have thus arrived at the point at which we stood six years since, when 
the country had just begun to recover from the disasters of the period from 
1838 to 1842 ; and, were we to claim all the allowance that should be made 
for the gradual tendency of New- York to absorb the trade of Canada and of 
the Mississippi Valley, the amount of exports would certainly be found, to be 
less than five dollars per head. If, now, to this be added the enormous 
diminution in the export of lead, hemp, <fec., Ac, by way of New- Orleans, it 
will be seen that the capacity of the West to pay for what it needs to purchase 
is diminishing at a rate tnat is, like the diminution of the trade of New-Orleans, 
only to be characteiized by the expression " alarming." Wonderful as is even 
this decrease, it is likely to be far exceeded this year, as is seen from the fol- 
lowing facts : — • . 

Beceipts at New-Orleans from Sept 1. ' 

Bacon and ham, hhds. and barrels, 

Flour, barrels, - - . - 

Lard, barrels and kegs, - 

Pork, barrels, - - 

To compensate for a decrease of ^bove fifty thxmsand barrels in the quan- 
tity of pork, and one hundred and sixty thousand of flour received, we have 
an increase of one hundred and seventy thousand sacks in the supply of 
corn that should have been manufactured into maeure by the hogs that have 
disappeared from Ohio and other parts of the West 

At the North, we liave the same story — more corn and less pork and 
wheat — as is shown in the following extract from the Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser : — 

"There w31 be coosidenbly less grain fit>m Lake Midiigan than last year, in the 
aggregate. There will be but a very trifle of wheat, and that very poor. We shall get 
doable the com from the railroad we did last year/' 

In another part of the same article, it is said that the quantity of provisions 
will be about the same as last year ; but, should that prove to be the case, it 
will be a consequence of a still further decrease in the supplies to New-Orieans. 

The facts already given will probably account for the further fact men- 
tiohed in the concluding paragraph of the Buffalo editor, which is as follows : 

"Western merchants are very poor this winter ; collections have been difiicuU to make, 
and the consequence will be, that few goods wUl come to lUioois and Wisconsin this 
epring." 

'' The Chicago Democrat informs us that ** there is no demand for land at the 
prices of the past season ;" that the farmers are every where trying to borrow 
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money, and ^ can hardly pay the interest ;" that this year " they can scarcely 
make their ordinary expenses balance, and have nothing to expend on lam* 
ber ;'' and that nothing but the negotiation of a foreign loan can avert the 
atorm which now threatens that whole region of country. 

In confirmation of this, v^e learn from a Wisconsin Democratic paper that 

'* Th« low price of grain, and the partial failure of cropa, has thrown the State almost 
entirely upon the mines &r cash resources, showing the important fact that Wisconsin 
depends almost entirely, upon her mineral resources for a cash capital f and the editor 
expresses the opinion, that '' it would be but following the dictates of self-interest to pay 
a uttle attention to the further and more rapid development of our mineral wealth." 

Unhappily, however, the policy of the country is adverse to the working of the 
lead mines of Illinois or Wisconsin, or the coal and iron mines of Ohio and 
Indiana, and the effect is seen in the fact that men are every where cutting 
the throats of their hogs, their cattle, and their sheep, and abandoning their 
lands to fly to seek elwwhere the prosperity denied ^em at home, as we see 
by the following paragraph, which is furnished by another Western journal : 

#" This great exodus begins to affect business seriously. Rents are &Umg, and labot 
advancing. Landlords are now looking for tenants instead of tenants for farms, as here- 
tofore. Farms on the great Lawrencebui^ bottoms^ that last year were leased at a rent 
of four thousand five hundred bushels of com, are this year offered for three thousand six 
hundred bushels ; and well-stocked farms are for sale m all parts of the country, at great 
sacrifices, by persons who are preparing for California.'* " 

The more corn men are obliged to send abroad, the poorer they grow. The 
more corn that is manufactured into pork, beef, lard, butter, cheese, hemp, 
lead, iron, and cloth, the richer they grow, and they do so in full accordance 
with the doctrine of Adam Smith, who taught that the natural place for the 
artisan was by the side of the producer of the food and other raw materials — 
eating the one while fashioning the other for cheap transportation to distant 
markets. " England," says Mr. William Browji, a Free-trade member of the 
British Parliament, " is the greatest exporter of food in the world, because she 
passes it all through that great machine the human stomach, and thus econo- 
mises transportation by sending it abroad in the forms of cloth and iron." The 
people of the West are now not only ceasing to pass the food through their 
own stomachs, that it may come out in the compact forms of lead or hemp, 
but they are ceasing to pass* it through the stomachs of the hog or the ox, that 
it may come out in the somewhat compact forms of pork or beef, or through 
that of the sheep, that it may come out in the form of wool, the export of 
wliich from the West diminishes from year to year. 

The following diagrams represent the facts to which we have desired to call 
the attention of our readers : — 

MeceipU. on the JBudton, ^ 

18B8--Protectioo. 1846— Protectioa 

182,000 tons. Value per ton, $86. 628,000 tons. Value per ton, |54. 




1 842— ^British fVee Trade. 1851— British Free Trade. 

293,000 tons. Value per ton, $53. 895,000 tons. Value per ton, $40. 
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Beeeipts on the ffuds&n. 
Value per head of 1838,. .$4.89. Value per head of 1846,. . .$7.06. 




Value per head of 1842,. . .|3.80. Value per head of 1852,. . .$5, 

The supply of food to the East is rapidly dimiuishiog, and yet the fanners 
of the West are every where complaining of the low price of grain. Wheat 
has touched a lower point in the last year than it has seen for many years, 
and yet we see that the quantity sent to market is far less than it was five 
years since. One great reason for this may be found in the fact that tl9 
policy of the government has deprived an important portion of the people of 
the power to earn wages, by aid of which to enable them to consume either 
food or clothing, while another, large portion of the farmer's old customers has 
been driven t^ a part of the world in which they consume other produce than 
that yielded by the lands of the Mississippi Valley. Chili gains the market 
that Illinois and Wisconsin lose, as is seen from the following paragraph : — 

** The commercial and financial affairs of Chili are at present in a yery prosperoui 
condition. Her imports fw the past twelve months exceeded thirteen miUions of aoUars, 
one and a half miUions of which was from the United States. Her exports^ consisting 
mainly ofjlour^ wheat, barley, beans, copper, and silver , were equal to her imports. . . . 
She is indebted mostly to CaJifomia for this prosperous exhibit of her resources, the gold 
discoYery there having, thus far, resulted in more general and permanent good to her 
dtizens than any ether pai*t of the world, not only by opening an accessible market for 
her surplus products, but enhancing their value an hundredfoW* 

The policy of the last administration has given to Chili a market for her 
wheat and her flour, the price of which has enormously increased, and the 
consequence is, that she imports largely, and pays for what &he imports. It 
has gradually closed the great domestic market for the products of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, and compelled it to depend upon a small and more distant 
one, the consequence of which is, that its power to furnish food to the barren 
Atlantic slope, over which the future commerce of this country is to pasSy has 
diminished from year to year, as 1|he policy of the nation has tended more and 
more to separate the plough and the hammer from the loom and the anvil ; 
and bonds, bearing interest, are every where being issued for the difference. 

What has been the course of things in other cities than New -York, for six 
yeafs past, may be seen by an examination of the following table : — 

Crops Barrels Flour at Barrels Elour at (Bushels Com Bushels Oats Bushels Bye ) 
grown in Boston. Baltimore. ,\ at PhiladelplUa. ) 

1846, 743,128 860,116 2,374,484 414,417 17,160 

1846 1,020,497 969,416 2,560,1^1 638,147^ 62,972i 

1847, 909,596 786,441 8,626,404 483,298^ 67,048 

1848, 1,007,964 764,619 2,948,81H 466,77U 46,281 

1849, 789,681 896,592 2,180,3261 247,448 44,746 

1850 690,620 912,498 2,168,674i 496,191 27.670 



It has now been seen that the quantity pf food arriving at tide-water 
increased with wonderful ^rapidity, under the tariff of 1842 ; and, further, it 
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has been seen that the value per ton steadily increased. To what this increasd 
of value was due, we propose now to inquire. The Hon. member desired his 
hearers to believe -that with British free trade exports increased and prices 
improved, while with the adoption of protection the foreign trade declined 
and pices fell off. If so — ^if exports diminished in amount while receipts from 
the West so largely increased — it must have been because domestic con- 
sumption so largely increased. If, however, it be shown that it has been 
with the advance of the country towards British free trade that exports have 
diminished and prices have declined, and that it was under the tariff of 1842 
that the upward progress in the amount of expoiis and in the prices of the 
commodities exported took place, what shall we then say of the statement of 
the £bn. gentleman, when he assured his hearers that there had been a great 
rise of prices, notwithstanding the "vast" increase in the quantity exported ? 
The following table exhibits the exports to foreign countries of food in the 
first and last years- of the period first referred to in the Hon. member's speech, 
the former being a year in which protection was still high, and the latter being 
the last year of the atricUy revenue tariff of 1841-2 : — 

1838^. » 1841-2. 

Exports of Quantity. Valae. Quantity. Value. 

Beef and pork, tons « 18,886 |2,U8,8'76 61,953 |3,842,04l 

Butter and Cheese, toQS, 471 127,560 2,250 388,186 

Wheat, busheb, 96,325 144,191 817,958 916,616 

Flour, barrels, 923,151 6,925,170 1,288,602 7,375,856 

Com, bushels, . . .= 162,806 141,095 600,308 845,150 

Com Meal, barrels, 166,672 668,421 209,199 617,817 

Rye Meal, barrels, 29,458 145,448 84,190 124,896 

Horses, Mules, Ship Bread, &c* 837,917 954,474 



^- 



Total, .... 11,1128,668 fl4,564,035 



We find here, under British free trade, an increase of quantity, but it is in 
vain that we seek an increase of price. Beef and pork had almost quadrupled 
in quantity, and yet the value fell far short of having even doubled. Buttef 
and cheese were almost ^vq times greater, and yet their value had only trebled. 
Wheat had increased almost nine times, and its value but little more than six 
times. Flour had increased in quantity one third, and its value had remained 
nearly stationary. Corn had falleii from eighty cents to less than sixty cents, 
and the general result appears to have been, that while the quantity had 
increased seventy-five per cent,^ the value had increased only thirty per cent 

We beg our readers now to turn to page 595, and to remark the fact that 
the receipts of produce on the Hudson for both 1841 and 1842 were consider- 
ably less than they had been in 1840, and yet that so small was the domestic 
demand that the quantity that needed to find a market in foreign countries 
almost fully equaled that receipt, the natural consequence of which was a 
great reduction of prices, as has been shown. At this point, the tariff of 1842 
found the trade in food with the fcyreign world, and we have now to see the 
effect of large harvests, such as this country had never before witnessed. 
From 1840 to 1843, the receipts had been only 302,000, 270,000, and 
293,000 tons. For the next four years they were 346,000, 383,000, 447,000, 
■I < I - ■ * 

* For^ the sake of fiacilitatmg comparison^pork, beef, hams, lard, and hides, are included 
under this head ; and this course was indeed rendered necessary by the fact that, in 
several cases, the Treasury Reports do not give the separate values of the different com- 
modities. In converting barrels, <fec., into tons, the same course has been pursued in 
every case, and therefore, if errors exist, they J:)aJanoe each other. 
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and risdog finally to 628,000 tons. How this enonnom increlse affected pnoea 
will be seen by an examination of the export of 1845-6, which is here placed 
side by side with that of 1841-2 :— 

1841-^ 1845-41. 

Exporttof QiuuiUty. Value. amatity. Value. 

Beef and Pork, ioDS, 61»95S $3,842,041 71,600 $6,868,092 

Hotter and Cheese, tooa, 2,260 888,186 6,060 1,063,087 

VTheat, bushels, 817,958 916,616 1,613,796 1,681,976 

•Flour, barrels, 1,238.602 7,376,866 2,289,476 11,668,669 

Com, bushels, 600,808 846,160 1^826,068 1,186,663 

Com Meal, barrels, 209,199 617,817 298,790 946,081 

Bje Meal, barrels, 84,190 124,396 88,680 188,110 

Horses, Mules, Biscuits, <b(^ 964,474* 1,666,781 

$14,666,037 $24,698,458 

I I I ■ 1 

The export had increased seventy per cent, and this, too, nnder a system 
that was to destroy our comnaerce with the world. In the face of crops unex- 
ampled in the history of the country, pork and beef had risen from $74 to $89 
per ton : butter syid cheese had trebled ^n quantity, and risen in price from $172 
to $175 ; corn had risen from fifty-seven and a half to sixty«four cents, and 
com meal from $3 to $3.20 ; while wheat, which had almost doubled in quan- 
tity in this brief period, fell from $|L12 to $1.04 ; and flour from $6 to $5.09. 

As yet, however, the country was but beginning to recover from the calami- 
ties of the period of 1841-2. It had required a long period to get into opera- 
tion the old mills, furnaces, and mines, closed in 1.842, and still more time was 
neidded to bring about the state of things required to promote the building or 
opening (5f new ones ; and if we desired to ascertain the real effect of the 
tariff of 1842, we should seek it in 1847 or even 1848, for up to this latter 
year the tariff of 1846 had scarcely any influence, owing to the high prices of 
every. thing abroad, and this the Hon. gentleman should know. 

Side by side with the last year of the tariff of 1842, we now place the last 
year of the tariff of 1846, under which the demand for food to " feed the 
hungry" of Europe was to rise to hundreds of millions of dollars, with great 
augmentation of prices : — 

1846-6. 1850-61. 

Bxportof QaaiiUty. Vahie. Qoaotlty. Value. 

Beef and pork, toDS» 7 1,600 $6^68,092 63,36<]i $6,067,978 

Butter and Cheese, torn, 6,060 1,063,087 9,627 1,124,662; 

VHieat, bushels, 1,613,796 1,681,976 1,026,726 1,025,782 : 

Blour, barrels^ 2,289,476 11,668,669 2,202,336 10,624,331 

Cora, bushels, 1,826,068 1,186,668 . 3,426,811 1,762,649 

Com Meal, barrels, 298,790 946,081 208,622 622,886 

gye Meal, barrels, 88,630 138,110 44,162 . 120^70 

mrses, Mules, Biscuit, <&&,. . . 1,666,781 728,396 

$24,698,468 $21,967,189 



Beef and pork have decreased in quantity, with a trivial increase of price ; 
butter and cheese have increased sixty per cent, in quantity, while the total 
value has grown six per cent ; wheat has diminished in both quantity and 
price ; flour has fallen off in quantity, and price has fallen to $4.?5. The 

* Throughout these tables, we have given the whole agricultural exports of the Noithr 
em States, because of the difficulty of separating hogs from pork, cattle from beef, ^, 
Ac. Hogs and cattle, horses and mules, are but another form in which to export ooni 
or oats. 
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yet more valuabk articles oi export luiye declined more than one half; while 
com — the com that 9hould have been manufactured into joorAr-^— has almost 
doubled, with large diminution of price; and yet the Hon. member assures 
&e nation that prices have increased, notwithstanding ^a vast increase of 
quantity." 

We beg our readers now to remark that the quantity of "' the produets of 
animals'' received on the Hudson in 1851 was precisely the average of the 
yejars 1845 and 1846, six years sinesy and that the total receipts at New* 
Orleans and on the Hudson of the crop of 1845 exceeded the total receipts 
of the crop of 1 850 at least Bye thousand tons, being almost the same quantity 
that the export of 1845-6 exceeded that of 1850-^1. Fr<»n this, it follows 
conclusively that, notwithstanding the five years' growth of population in all 
the States east of the mountains, the consumption of animal food, the produce 
of the West, has not increased ; and that, therefore, the power of the people 
to purdiase food has diminishedi 

Being desirous to give our readers, as far as in our power, the latest state 
of the trade of the country In com and hay, manufactured into pork, butter, 
cheese, <fec., we have procured a return of the exports of New -York for the 
firs^t quarter of the present fiscal year, and now give it side by side with a 
similar return for the closing quarter of the civil year 1845, a period long 
anterior to the existence of any suspicion of the occurrence of a famine in Ire-* 
land : — 

1846~Latt Quarter. 1S51-63— S'irst Quarter. 

Pork and beef, tons, 9,1 66 |679,09'7 4,1 1 7 $426,096 

Obeese and butter, toDB,.. 2,200 888,7^8 486 86,482 

11,866 $1,012,825 4,602 |612,628 

■ ■ II ■■ 'i n I I ' 

In the first period, e:q>orts were large and the product was large. In the 
last, the former has diminished almost sixty per cent., while the diminution of 
value has been only Bhj per cent ; and thus, examine the matter where we 
may, we find that price rises with diminished export, while it falls with 
ijicreased export ; and therefore, that the true mode of raising the price of 
produce is to make a market at home. This, too, would seem to be quite in 
accordance with the views of the Hon. member, for he tells his hearers that 
the farmer must bear the cost of going to market, and it is assuredly farther 
for him to carry his food to Europe than to exchange it at the neighboring 
mill, mine, or furnace. ' , 

Such having been the state of the export trade of Nbw-Yorb: in the most 
raluable of the products of agriculture-^those by the production ofVhich the 
land is enriched — we will give the total export of Nkw-Orlkans, from the 
1st September last to the latest dates, as follows : — 





Beef. 


Pork. 


Baeon. 


Lard. 




Barrels. 


Barrels. 


Casks. 


Kegs 


Cuba, - - - 


- 16 


262 


681 


81,664 


OtBer foreign ports, 


- 288 


8,496 


46 


991 



298 8,748 626 82,646 



We have here an export of about eighteen hundred tons in a period of half 
a year, from the great outlet of the Mississippi Valley, and that under a sys- 
tem that was to enaWe us to " feed the hungry'^ of the hundreds of millions of 
the Eastern hemisphere ! At the close of the fifth year of the Manchester sys- 
tem, whose " beoign influence*' was to give us by this time a trade in food 
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amountiiig to himdreds of millioBS of, dollaro, the whole tr^e of th&t great 
valley wi^ the foreign world, through the outlet of New-Orlean«, in thereaUj 
valuable articles of export, was sufficient, in six months^ to load a single one 
of ae&eml ships recently btUU in New-Yorhl So ludicrous a failure as this 
is not, as we think, recorded in the annals of history. 

Believing that it maj ioterest our readers to Bee the present progress (A the 
t£2i4e in another inaportMit article of food, we give from the same document 
tiie following account of the export from the port of New-Orleans : — 

Sugar and Molafiftes. 
HiRb. Barreila. . HUdi. BaireU.- 

September to March, 1850, 33,520 3,62S 989 59,623 

« 1851,. 26,884 3,448 . — - 4^2,731 

" 1852, ;. 21,351 1,361 134 60,910 

We have here a decline of about twenty-five per cent, accompanying a 
steady increase of population. The more corn we export, the less pork, bee^ 
cheese, butter, hemp, lead, sugar, and molasses we make, the more rapidly 
we exhaust the land, impoverish the farm, and weaken the State and the 
nation ; and yet the Hon. member assures his hearers that not only lias 
quantity vastly augmented but that prices have risen, and the nation is 
advancing rapidly in the road to prosperity ! 

The object of the author of the tariff of 1846 was that of increasing our 
trade in food with the people of Europe, If we would consent to receive their 
fabrics at Iqw duties, they would permit us to feed their hundreds of millions 
of people, and the trade with them in food would speedily exceed that in 
cotton, great even as that was destined to be. How wonderfully the Hon. 
Secretary'* anticipations have been realized, the following figures will show : — 

Export of Food; e&cliisive of aice, to Itie Continent of Eittop«. 

i "Wheafc, - - - |496 Brouglit forward, - • $6^98 

Flour,- - - 4,938 Rye, Oats, <fec., - t - 11,2'70 !; 

Indian Com, • - 160 Apples, - - - - 176 

« Meal, - - 4 Potatoes, - - - - - 61 * 

Total,- - - - - - . , . ... $n,094 

Such is the market afforded by Continental Europe to the whole graiti- 
producing portkm of tbe Union 1 

Having examined these figures, we beg our readers to re-perase Mr. Walker's 
magnificent anticipations in regard to feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked of Euro'pe, and then to determine if the world has ever exhibited a case 
in which intelligent^ people permitted themselves to be so misled, as were* 
those of our farmers who lent their aid to the demolition of the structure 
raised under the tariff of 1842, which was so sPapidly maliing ^ market on the 
land for all the products of the land. It was, however, with England that 
the great market was to be made. She it was that was to supply the fabrics, 
and, provided we would agree that, so far as we were coneemed, she should 
be the sole buyer of cotton and other raw products of the earth, and the sole 
teller of cloth and of iron, she was to purchase from us food to the extent of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. How far this anticipation has been realized, 
the following figures, exhibiting the export of bread-stujQfe and provisions to 
Great Britain and Ireland, will show : — 

Food Exported to Great Britain. Food Exported to Great Britain. 

1B46-6, 10,392,239 . , 1848-9 23,699,891 

1846-'7, (famine year,) 27,843,150 1849-50, 12,2'71,663 

184T-^.. 1^,538,846 1860-61,. 8,104,263 



^ 



Ccara Heal Wheat 


Cora. 


Hhdfl. Bosbels. 


Boshsli. 


2,987 787,999 


376,000 


1,680 1,282,003 


604,026 
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What is DOW tie export of pork, Wf, cheese, and butter, we have already 
shown, and what it has been; in the last six months, of other articles of food, 
the following figures will show : — 

Flour. 

Barrels. 

Sept., 1350, to Marchj 1851, . . • .790,209 
Sept., 1861, to March, 1852, . . . .511,001 

More corn and less corn meal, more wheat and less flour, more vegetable 
food and less of it manufactured into pork, beef, butter, cheese, and lard ; and 
thus, while the manufacture of food into lead and iron is rapidly diminishing, 
there is a steady increase in the necessity for depending on England for the 
use even of machinery for the manufacture of corn into meal, and corn and 
meal into pork and beef. Mr. Walker assured the nation that we could not 
make a market at home for all the vast surplus of our products, and the 
remedy he has applied has consisted, not in increasing the market, but in so 
far diminishing the supply that it may well be doubted if, after the present 
year, we shall export to Europe a single barrel of pork, beef, butter, or cheese, 
although, from the diminution of the domestic demand, corn will probably 
be cheap enough, if the people of England will be content to substitute it for 
wheat.' Our readers will now understand the sort of fraud — we can give it no 
other name — ^perpetrated by the fabrication of the tables used by the Hon. 
gentleman. The famine of 1846 raised prices thrdighout Europe, and its 
effects were felt not only in that but succeeding years. So long as they con- 
tinued to be felt, our export was considerable, and all the effects of the famine 
were appropriated, as they cow are appropriated, by the friends of the tariff 
of 1646 ; and our orator, after excluding the bad year 1850-51 because it 
did not suit his purposes, either in quantity or prices, furnishes an estitnate of a 
loss of between forty and fifty millions to the farmers on the expc^-t of food, 
because the tariff of 1842 wOrS accompanied by no famine in Ewope. Tricks 
such as this are unworthy of a man with the slightest pretensions to states* 
manshipv and we are weary of exposing t^em, but having commenced the task, 
must go through to the end. 

At the moment when this article is going, to. press, we have received th« 
advices by the Pacific^ and now give our agricultural readers the latest ac- 
counts, that they may see what are the markets there afforded them, even 
under the influence of the short crops of nearly all the Continent, and the 
scarcity that has since become so obvious. 

*' CftDtinental rates continue altogether out of range ; and SQ far from drawing lai^i 
supplies to this country, as. usual, there is every proepect of our experiencitii? a &te»d^ 
demand for \7heat and ^our for expprt to Germany; this state of things, and the eDC«nir- 
ftgement given by the abolition of duties in the states of the Zollverein, have not, how- 
ever^ produced an immediate effect; on the contrary, the dull advices from London fk!s 
morning contributed rather to increase the depressioD previou^y casting. Our miirM 
this morning was tolerably well attended, but the wheiit trade opened slow, and a de» 
cline of 2^21 per bushel was generally conceded, at which reduction a moderate araounl; of 
business was effected before the close. American flour was pressed for sale from t^« 
quay, and several thousand barrels changed himds at it, per barrel less than this day 
week." — Mcukin A Go's. Circular. 

*'Breadatu£^ — The continued depression in flour and wheat has made holders anxiiMMy 
and a disposition is now shown to press sales. The best brands of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore flour find buyers with difiSculty at 21«.; Western Canal and Canadian are-duU 
at 21«. 6<i; Ohio sells in mere driblets at 228.; Philadelphia white wheat, ex steamei^has 
been sold at 6«. 4d; and other sorts have declined in proportion." — McHenri/s Cisciidar, 

Stich being the famine price of flour^— five doHars a barrel^ freight^ dlntj, 
VOL. IV. — 39. 
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and commissions paid — it remains to be seen vhat will be fthe prices when 
there shall be another full crop. 

From one of these circulars we take the following, in illustration of the bene» . 
fits derived by agriculture from the separation of the producer and the con- 
sumer : 

^ The imports from Ireland consist chiefly of oats and oatmeal. . . . The 
Irish markets [for food for man] are now supplied in a very trifling proportion 
with native produce." How, indeed, could it be otherwise ? So long as agri- 
culture was in some degree protected, the people of that country could manti- 
facture their food into pork, if they could not be permitted to convert the 
pork into cloth or iron ; and thus we see that the export of hogs from that 
country had grown so rapidly, that in the first /owr months of 1846 it supplied 
England with no less than 166,000; whereas, in the whole year 1849, the 
export was but 68,000. The hogs that were accustomed to manufacture 
manure have disappeared from the land as they are now doing from Ohio and 
the other Western States, The destruction of Irish agriculture has followed 
closely upon the destruction of Irish manufactures — and the same course of 
things is now to be seen on this side of the Atlantic. 



** Not only," says our orator, " have the prices grown, but there has been % 
rast increase of quantity." With how much truth this was said in regard to 
cotton, tobacco, or the various articles of food, the reader may now determine 
for himself. The same assertion is made with regard to various other articles, 
but the only one that is so far particularized as to enable us to notice it is 
ASHBS, a veiy small one it is true ; but we notice it because we desire to 
show our readers that the parties who prepared these statements for the Hon. 
gentleman have carried into every portion of them the same system of fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation that has been heretofore exposed. The quantity ot 
ashes received on the Hudson in the last twelve years has been as follows : — > 

1840. 1841. 1843. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. IVSU 
ToDfl. Tons. Tons. Tom. Tons. Tons. Tons. Ton*. Tooi. Tods. Tons. Tons. 
8,868 10,773 10,847 20,379 21,080 20,064 12,202 9,740 9,883 8,091 18,866 '7,001 

It is here seen that there has been *' a vast increase" of quantity whenever 
the farmers were protected in their efforts to draw the artisan to their sides, 
and as extraordinary a decrease whenever protection was withdrawn and British 
free trade made the law of the land. The reader will determine for himself 
what reliance is to be placed on the judgment of a member of Congress who 
permits himself to be used to give currency to such perversions of facts. Here, 
as every where else, increase of price has resulted from diminution of supply, 
and that supply has diminished under a systan that looked to converting all 
our population into farmers, and extending the trade in raw products to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, in return for which we were to receive the manu- 
iactures of England and of Europe. 

Great, however, as is the diminution above exhibited, the real one must be 
far greater, as we have now before us, in the Trade and Navigation Reports of 
Canada, evidence that the value of ashes exported to this country in 1850 was 
$442,000 : and if this be deducted from our exports to other countries, the 
latter will be found to have dwindled to the miserable sum of $207,000. 



The Hon. member has furnished us with a statement of the losses to the 
oountiy from the tariff of 1842, in the reduced prices at which ire had been 
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compelled to supply the world with fish, and the gain to the country from 
the tariff of 184(5, under which prices have increased, notwithstanding *Hhe 
vast increase of quantity ;^' and representing as he does a district that receives 
from the treasury a large bounty on fish, it might be supposed that he would 
have taken the trouble to make himself acquainted with the facts of the case. 
We regret, however, that in this instance, as in all others to which we have 
referred, he has failed to do so, and has permitted himself to be deceived by 
the fraudulent statements published in so many of the British free trade 
papers of the day, as our readers will see by an examination of the following 
&ct8: 

In 1838-9, when protection still continued, and before the utter ruin which, 
under the revenue tariff, fell upon all the manufactures of the country, the 
following was the state of the trade in fish : — 

Quintals exported, . . 266,000* Value, . . . $840,538 Per Quintal, . . . $3.40 

In 1841-2, under the revenue tariff of that period, it was as follows: — 
Quintab exported, . . 346,000 Value, . . . $730,107 Average, . . . $2.10 

The quantity had thus increased nearly forty per cent., while the total value 
had declined about fourteen per cent, and the price per quintal had declined 
almost forty per cent In this state of extreme depression, it was found by 
the tariff of 1842, and time was needed to bring about a balance between pro- 
duct and consumption, and this was being done, as is shown by the following 
atatement of the operations of the year 1 846-6 : — 

Quintals exported, . .389,701 Value, $930,094 Per Quintal, . . $2.40 

The quantity had grown nearly twelve per cent, and the amount receired 
for it twenty-seven per cent, while the price per quintal had grown twelve 
and a half per cent 

In 1848-9, the following was the movement : — 

Quintals exported,. .248,722 Value,. . .$612,177 Per Quintal,. .$2.06 

Instead of price increasing under the tariff of 1846, with a vast increase of 
quantity, we have here quantity and price both diminishing, the whole amount 
received having been little more than the half of what was received in 1846--6, 
while the reduction in quantity had been little more than one third. 

In the following year, 1849-60, we find a further diminution in quantity, 
and now the price is restored to that at which it stood in 1846-6, and this 
restoration is obtained at the cost of one half of the trade that was maintained 
in 1816-6 — the period of thorough and complete protection — as is here 
shown : — 

Quintals exported, . . 207,660 Value, . . $466,793 Per Quintal, . . $2.40 

The following year gives a further reduction of quantity with increase (tf 
price, thus establishing the correctness of the views of those who teach that 
the way to obtain large prices abroad is not to increase the quantity seeking 
a foreign market, but to adopt that policy which tends to make a market at 
home, as was so rapidly being done under the tariff of 1842 : — 

Quintals exported,. .196,000 Value,. .$481,661 Per Quintal,. .$2.46 

Desirous to bring this statement down to the latest possible moment, we 
bave procured a return of the exports of the port of New -York for the first 

* To facilitate compariioD, barrels and kegs are here reduced to qumtak. 
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quarter of the present fiscal year, which is here compared with a similar return 
for the quarter ending December 31, 1845, a period long preceding the 
slightest apprehension of any deficiency in the potato crop of Ireland : — 

1846,. .Quintals exported,. . 15,'7'79 Value,. . $42,41'? Per Quintal,. $2.70 
1851,.. " .. 8,127 " .. 22,630 " • 2.78 

Instead of a vast increase of quantity and increase of price, we see here that 
it is only at the cost of nearly one half of the trade the price is being main- 
tained. It is really to be regretted that gentlemen occupying so responsible 
a situation as that of a member for the enlightened State of Massachusetts 
should permit themselves to be deceived into the endorsement of statements so 
utterly fraudulent, and particularly when the interests of their own immediate 
constituents are so deeply involved as is the case in the present instance. 

It was asserted that the tariff of 1828 tended to diminish.our commerce with 
the world, and it was abolished to make place first for the compromise and then 
for the strictly revenue tarifi^ under which the nation was involved in bank- 
ruptcy, that led to the reestabtishment of the system of 1828, under the tariff 
of 1842. The same assertion was then made in relation to that tariff, which 
was replaced by the act of 1846, under which we were to extend our comr 
merce with all the uations of the world, and to supply them with food to the 
extent of hundreds of millions of dollars. How far the results obtained have 
corresponded with the predictions, may be judged from the following state- 
ments of the value of exports of fish, at intervals of &ve years, under the dif- 
ferent systems :* 

1830. 1835. 1840. 1845. 1830. 

Second Tear of Last Year of 
Turin of 1838.. Comp. TarUBEl Comp. Tariff. Tariff of ^ 843. Tariff of 184S. 

West Indies, - • - |857,680 ' $895,679 1550.326 |810,657 |372,886 

Europe, t .... l,121 4.895 1,800 7,836 8,725 

South America, - - - 82,810 47,609 42,176 51289 52,774 

1891,511 $947,683 $593,801 $869,181 $429,885 

The direct trade with the consumers of our products thus declines with the 
prepress of British free trade, as it grows with that of American free trade^ 

While the exports of American labor and American grain and pork, in the 
form of fish, thus decline, the imports of foreign labor and foreign grain and 
pork, in that form, grow as steadily, with daily increasing tendency to a transfer 
of the whole fishing trade to foreign shipping ; and this, too, under a system 
that was to give us a larger control over the navigation of the world, based as 
it is upon the supply of seamen furnished by the fisheries. The movement, 
both as regards the quantity imported and the character of the shipping, is 
shown in the following table : — 

1834-5. 1840-41. lH4-ft., 184^^511 

Ainerican Yessels, - - - $141,278 $87,285 $68,92t 

Foreign Vessels, ... 80,914 202,880 478,705 

I n il ■■ ■ .1 I ■ I I I I II 

Total, , ^ . . $42,741 $22$,187 $290^165! $642,682 

Deducting the import from the export, we now obtain as the net export—- 

1834-5. 1840-41. 1844-5. 1849-50. 

$984,942 $871,614 $670,016 ' mtn«« $113247 

It would certainly seem that the Hon. member must have permitted himself 



* For the figures which follow in relation to the fishnies, we are iudebted to a valu- 
able article in the MfrchaiUi Maffonne for the present month, Hard), 1852. 
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to have beea roost egr^^usly deceived by some one when he permitted him- 
self to claim that, under the system known as Britkh free trade, we either 
exported more in quantity or obtained a higher price for. that we had to sell; 
for it is quite clear that we send to the world far less fish, and obtain for it 
lower prices than we did fourteen years since, and th4t while we are closiog 
pur mills, our furnace^ and our mitres, and thus imposing upon ourselves a 
necessity for buying cloth and iron, we ^re from day to day more and more 
losing the power to pay for them in fish, as well as in all other armies of food. 



Anotlier important article of export is naval sxokES, which we propose to 
examine, with a view to show that the result |s every where the same, and 
that, whether we exvmine the movement of the products ^f the North or the 
South, the East or the West, the price diminishes as quantity increases, and 
that the result of increased dependence on foreign markets is dimininhed return 
to the labor of our .i^n people, followed by increased necessity for sohciting 
loans at the handed' of the bankers of £!tu*ope. • 

In 1838-9-7^the first year of the period >^aibraced in the Hon. gentlenuui's 
calculations — the export of naval stores amounted to 

266^51 barrels. Valued at |68S,800. Average Value,. . .|2.67 



In 1841-2 — the last year of the revenue tariflf — the quantity had 
increased to 880;000 barrels ; but so far was this increase from 
being attended with corresponding increase of return, that the 
value was only 1743,329, an average of oTiIy , 2.26 

In 1845-6, we find that the export had risen to 417,719 barrels, 
being an increase in the four years of more. than twenty-five per 
cent, and an increase in the return of almost fifty per cent, the total 
value having been $1,085,712, giving an average of 2.55 

This would scarcely seem to bear out the Hon. gentleman's statements, but 
still less will it be found to be the case with the years that have followed the 
adoption of the policy of 1846 : — 

1847-8, Export,. ..385,678 Value,. .. $752,103 Av. Value,. ,|1. 95 

1848-9, " ...404,809. ** ... 84^,164 " ..2.08 

1849-50, " ...631,924 ** ...1,142,713 " ..2.16 

1830-51, " ...500,091' " ...1,063,842 « .. 2.12 

In 1845-6, we sent abroad four hundred and seventeen thousand barrels, 
and obtained for them $1,085,000. In 1850-51, we increased the quantity 
to half a million, and obtained $1,063,000, thus giving away eighty-three 
thousand barrels, and suffering a loss: of $22,000 ; . and this under a system 
that was to make so great a demand for ships as could not fail to enrich the 
producers of all those commodities required for their construction or manage- 
ment! .' . 

Having given several extracts showing the present condition of things among 
the producers of food, we now give Uie following frorti one of the papers of 
the day, with a view to show what it is among the producers of naval stores 
and cotton :• — 

" Far South, customers have purchased very lightly, and the JVortA Carolinian» who 
are now bviying, make small purchases, and complain of the difficulty of collecting, and 
dulness of trade generally •, therefore we must not expect to close the season's trade as 
profitably as last year." 
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The state of things here described is easily accounted for, when we reflect 
that cotton now sells at little more than thirty dollars a bale, when it would 
be fifty dollars, had we permitted the domestic consumption to extend itself 
as it was extending under the tariff of 1842; and when we reflect that the 
manufacture of food into pork and beef, lead and hemp, coal and iron, is 
steadily diminishing; and when the only effect of an increase in the manu- 
flEUiture of food into naval stores, is attended with the results exhibited in the 
following diagram: 

183&-ProtecUoiL 1845-6— Protection. 

Export, 258,0J0 barrels. Price, (2.67. Export, 417,000 barreU Price, $2.65, 




lP41-2-.Briti8h Free Trade. 1850-51— British Free Trade. 

Export, 880,000 barrels. Price, $2.26. . Export, 500,000 harrels. Price, $2.12. 



Having arrived at the close of the statements of the Hon. member for 
Massachusetts, we may now notice, en j^nr^^an/, those just made in the Senate 
by another of the advocates of that British free trade which looks to limiting 
the planter to a single market in which to sell his cotton, and a single market 
in which to purchase his cloth and linen. In the course of the debate on 
Intervention, the Hon. Mr. Soule states, that — 

*'In the year 1900, according to the srme ratio of increase in exports during the last 
fifty years, the American exports would be $700,000,000. These exports are the ezceas 
of our wealth." 

Having read this, we beg our readers to turn back and re-read Mr. Walker's 
predictions as to our capacity to supply with food the hundreds of mil- 
lions of the Eastern world, and then to remark the fact, that our exports of 
food and cotton were, before this time, to have amounted to some three 
hundred millions of dollars; after which they may advantageously reexamine 
the tables by which it is shown that jiist as we diminish the manufacture 
of iron, cloth, and lead, we diminish the manufacture of pork, beef, lard, but- 
ter, cheese, hemp, and wool, and thus diminish ourj^oi^^er to maintain foreign 
commerce precisely as we increase our necessity for it. The more iron we 
buy abroad, the less food we have with which to pay for it. The calculation of 
the Hon. Senator from Louisiana would seem to be on a par, as regards proba- 
bility, with those of Mr. Secretary Walker, who found the product of the 
nation so large that he adopted the most certain moans for diminishing it ; 
and did this under the idea that he would thereby increase the power to 
maintain commerce. 

With the steady diminution of production throuorhout the West, there is a 
corresponding diminution in the value of land. We have now before us a 
statement, that a single county in Wisconsin has lost by emigration in the 
last three years, not less than $650,000 ; and that real estate ha** fallen in 
value fifty per cent. The "benign influence" of the tariff of 1846 seems to 
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be tokrabi V equally divided among tbe smelters of iron, the makers of cloth, 
flie growers of corn and cotton, and the owners of Western lands. 

It will not now, we think, be difficult for our readers to understand why it 
is that there is a daily diminution in the consumption of cloth and of iron. 
They must see that it results from the fact that there is a daily diminution 
in the product of commodities to be given in exchange for them. The leas 
pork, beef, lead, or hemp, that is made, the less cloth and iron can be pur- 
chased. Wbat have been the changes in this respect, under the different 
systems, will be seen on an examination of the following diagrams, which 
represent the total consumption of iron and of cotton cloth, domentie and 
foreign, in the last fourteen years. 

TROV, 
1838<-ProteeUoii. 184fr->Prot«ctioii. 

Ocffisumptlon per head, 46 pounda CansumptioD per head, 95 poirnds. 




1843— British Free Trade. 1851 -9— BritiBh Free Trade. 

Consumption per head, 88 pounds. Consumption per head, 69 poonda 

MAiniFAOnTBEfl OF OOTTON. 

183S— ProtecUon. 1846-7— Proteotton. 

CcHisumptioD per head, 8 pounds. Consumption per head, 11 pounds. 




1841-3— British Free Trade. 1851-3— British Free Trade. 

Consumption per he^, 7 pounds. Consumption per head, 9 pounds. 



In 1842, the people and the banks, the States and the nation, were either 
bankrupt, or on the verge of ,bankruptcy. With the passage of the act of 
1842, confidence in the future began to make its appearance, and in the brief 
period of four years the people were restored to prosperity, commerce grew, 
banks resumed payments, and States were restored to credit, while the public 
revenue so far increased as greatly to exceed the expenditure. So magical a 
resuscitation the world had never before seen ; and the very idea of interfering 
with a system under which such results had been obtained, was calculated to 
strike with awe even the fiercest advocate of the system which looks to limit- 
ing the planter to one market for the sale of all his cotton, and one market 
for the purchase of all his cloth and iron. The poet tells us, however, that 

« Fools rush in where angels feared to tread f 

and so was it here. 

In saying this, we beg to disclsum the slightest intention of any disrespect 
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to the Huthor of tbe tariff of 1846. Undoubtedlf a man of ability, he bad 
unhappily none of the knowledge required to fit him for a reformer of the 
commercial system of the country. His knowled^ of trade and of political 
economy waa derived exclusively from books, and our readers do not need to 
be told that a farmer who has no practical knowledge, add who depends en- 
tirely on bo^^ks, will ruin himself, even on the best farm. To this absenfo of 
knowledge on the part of Mr. Walker are we indebted for the tariff of 1846, 
under which our consumption of cotton has fallen so low as to force on the 
European market so lai^e a quantity as to have brought the price down to a 
point almost as low as has ever been known-— under which the consumption of 
cotf on and woolen cloth is daily diminishing in actual quantity, notwithstand- 
ing the rapid growth of population^under which we consume far less iron 
than we did four years since, notwithstanding an addition of more than three 
millions to our population:^-under which we have every year less pork and bee^ 
butter and cheese, ashes and fish to sell, and more hemp, lead, cloth and iron to 
buy — under which we have issued bonds for a hundred millions, to make amends 
for a diminution in the productive power that now amounts to hundreds of 
millions annually, and by aid of which the country is now brought to the con- 
dition in which it stood in 1836, and that in which Great Britain stood in 
1846, on the verge of an explosion — and yet honprable gentlemen can be found 
who suffer themselves to be misled into assuring the people that we not only 
obtain bettor prices for all we have to sell, but that the quantities for sale have 
vastly increased. The day is at hand when the destructive eff^ects of the tariff 
of 1846 are to be fully experienced : and for the sake of tbe Honorable niem- 
ber's future peace of mind, we cannot but hope that he will examine carefully 
the statements we now place before him, and that he will then relieve himself 
from all responsibility by publicly acknowledging that he had been mistaken — 
that the tariff of 1846 was producing the worst effects that had been antici- 
pated from it — and that he had at length become convinced that the road to 
perfect freedom of trade could be found only in the adoption of protection to 
the farmer and the planter, in their efforts to bring the loom and the anvil to 
take their natural places by the side of the plough and the harrow. 

In our next we shall continue our examination of this remarkable speech, 
and trust to satisfy our readers that its author's knowledge of political econo- 
my is on a par with the accuracy of his facts. Need we say more to com- 
mend it to their careful perusal? 

In the meantime, we invite their careful attention to the following brief 
summary of the real facts of the case :-^ 

UNDER THE TARIFF OF EIGHTEEN HtTNDRED ANT) FORTY-TWO, 

we built mills and created machinery that enabled us, in less than six years 
from the date of its enactment, to increase the consumption of cotton from 
267,000 to more than 600,000 bales ; and to increase the consumption per 
head from seven to thirteen pounds, with every reason to expect that it would 
soon reach twenty pounds, to the great advantage of the producer of cotton 
and the consumer of cloth. 

We built mills and created machinery that enabled us, in six years, to 
increase the domestic manufacture of woolen doth from fifty -five to eighty- 
five millions of pounds. 

"We opened mines and built furnaces that enabled us to increase the domes- 
tic production of iron from 200,000 to more than 800,000 tons, and to 
increase the consumption per head from thirty-eight to ninety-eight pounds 
per head. 
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We built rQlliog-mills that enabled us to commence the manufacture of 
railroad iron, and to extend it in that brief period to almofit lOOfOOO tons. 

We increased the production of lead from 680 to 600,000 pigs ; that of 
heiup from 14,000 to 60,000 bales; and that of wool from forty-eight to 
seventy millions of pounds.. 

The manufac/ure of corn and hay into pork and beef, butter, cheese, and 
lard, was extending itself at a rate unexampled in the world ; and the value 
per ton of the exports from the West to the East was steadily advancing. 
. , We thus made a market for more cotton, and yet had more to export ; and 
the tariflf of 1.842, that found prices lower than they had ever been before, left 
them already advanced one fourth, with every reason to expect that they 
would soon be permanently fixed at a higher standard than had been known 
for twenty years. 

We thus made a domestic market for food, to be consumed ly the growers 
of wool and of hemp, and the producers of cloth and iron, coal and lead, to 
the annual extent of more than one hundred millions of dollars, and yet our 
exports rose from fourteen millions in 1841-2 to twenty -four millions in 
1845-6. 

We consumed more fish and exported more, more rice and exported more, 
more naval stores and exported more, and tbe prices of aVl these tilings rose, 
the tariff of 1842 leaving them all much higher than it had found them. 

We produced more and consumed more of every thing ; the condition of 
the people steadily improved ; the credit of our banks and that of the State 
and of the general government were restored ; and there was a degree of 
quiet prosperity such as never had before been seen in any portion of the 
world. Confidence in the future prevailed throughout the whole range of 
Mociety, 

UNDER THK TARIFF OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX, 

we have closed cotton-mills, and driven down the manufacture of cotton from 
600,000 to 467,000 bales, and have, in the last three years, decreased the 
consumption of cloth^ foreign and domestic, per head, .twenty-Jive per cent 

We have closed woolen-mills, and have, in the last three years, diminished 
the consumption of cloth, foreign and domestic, twenty per cent. 

We have dosed mines and furnaces, aind have diminished by fifty per cent, 
the production of iron ; and the consumption of iron, foreign and domestic, has 
fallen from ninety-eight io seventy pounds per head. 

We have closed, rolling-mills until we have almost annihilated the manu- 
fiicture of railroad iron, and destroyed the competition for the sale of an article 
so necessary for the cheap transportation to market of our products. 

We have diminished the export of lead from 800,000 to 300,000 pigs ; 
that of hemp from 60,000 to 19,000 bales ; and the product of wool at least 
ten millions of pounds. % 

The manufacture of corn and hay into pork and beef, butter, cheese, and 
lard, declines -daily, and the value of exports from the West to the East has 
£illen from sixty-two dollars per ton in 1845 to forty dollars per ton in 1851. 

We have thus diminished the market for cotton, and have placed ourselves 
under the necessity for exporting more, the consequence of which is seen in 
the fact that it has fallen even below the price of the revenue tariff of 1 840-2 — 
then the lowest that had ever been known — with a certainty of great further 
decline, should the crops prove large. 

We have diminished the domestic market for food to be consumed by the 
growers of wool and of hemp, and the producers of doth and of iron, coal and 
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lead, and that diminution cannot be estimated at less than fifty nni) lions of 
dollars per annum ; and yet our ability to supply food to the world declines 
from year to year, as the manufacture of corn and hay into pork, beef, butter, 
cheese, and Jard, declines, and as we become more dependent upon foreign 
nations for wool and hemp, lead, cloth, and iron. 

The import of fish now exceeds the export, that of rice has fallen in both 
quantity and price, and that of naval stores has increased in quantity while it 
has declined in amount 

We produce less of every thing, and the consumption of all articles of 
necessity is gradually d<^clining, proving a steady deterioration in the condi- 
tion of our people. We are running in debt to foreign nations for articles of 
luxury. Speculation is every where, and confidence is no where; for every 
man feels that the events of each successive year are bringing us nearer and 
nearer to a convulsion similar to that which has rendered memorable tho 
period of the revenue tai-iff of 1840-2. 

CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO AGRICULTITRK 

Mkssrs. Editors : — ^In your February number, I notice the publication of 
an article entitled, ^ Chemistry applied to Agriculture.'^ I hope you will 
give your readers the following comments on the doctiines there advanced, 
as those views, emanating from and sustained by such respectable authority, 
may strengthen the cause of empirical agriculture. The author asserts, that 
'^ no chemist has ever been able to ascertain what constitutes manure a fer- 
tilizing substance." 

The most laborious experiments upon this subject that have ever been 
made, were recently published in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. The following is the conclusion of the whole matter, in the 
words of Messi-s. Laws <fe Gilbert: "In conclusion, then, if the mineral 
theory of Professor Liebig simply implied that .the growing plant must have 
within its reach a sufficiency of the constituents of which it is to be built up, 
the authors fully and entirely assented to so evident a truism^ that of the 
minerals, phosphoric acid is exhausted more than the alkalies." 

But your author asserts, that *♦ the sulphates, phosphates, &c., cannot be 
demonstrated to be fertilizing principles : not one of them will feed plants in 
an exhausted soil." 

Baron Liebig says, (in his recent publication of May 14th, 1851, Letters 
on Chemistry^ p. 481,) "Every thing, in the action of any manure, depends 
upon the composition of the soil to which it is added. To fertilize a soil for 
grain by means of ammonia alone^ is like trying to rear an ox with food from 
which the elements of bis bones and his blood are excluded. The opinion 
that potash, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, <fec., constitute the food of plants, 
and are as essei^al to them as bread and meat to men, or hay and oats to 
horses — this opinion is not the expression of a theory, but of a natural law 
or universal fact." It is proven by the experiments referred to, that if a soil 
is exhausted of its organic matter, these morganic, or earthy materials, will 
not supply its place, any more than bread will quench thirsty or water satisfy 
hunger ; but no one will argue from this that bread will not feed man, as oar 
author argues that " the above [elements of all plants] will not feed plants P 
Your correspondent goes on to say that if it could be proven a 6eld contain- 
ing all other elements of a good soil did not contain one atom of pho(»phoric 
acid; and if under these circumstances it was perfectly sterile, yet the suc- 
cessful application of phosphoric acid to that field would not afford any evi- 
dence of the fertilizing power of phosphoric acid ; and that the fertility of 
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any soil can be restored without the addition of any substance whatever P 
Baron Liebig says, (Op. cit. 482,) " I have, for three years past, on about 
twelve English acres of the most barren soil, near Giessen, by tiie use of a 
mineral manure, composed on the same' principles, obtained for all the crops 
which are cultivated in the distridt, results which were declared, previous to 
my experiments, to be impossible by all the agriculturists who knew the 
land." 

If one single grain of wheat can be raised in pure sand, or in any soil that is 
absolutely fiee from phosphoric acid, " by the application of a board, or any 
fermenting substance,'* then the application of chemistry to agriculture is de- 
feated. Again, Many one specimen of soil, remarArorft^e /or its fertility^ can be 
obtained froni any part of the world, that is entirely destitute of phosphoric 
acid, potash, sulphuric ncid, &c., or any one of these ; then the analysis of 
poils is a farci', and empiricism has triumphed. I fear that some will think 
that undue importance has been attached to the diagnosis and successful 
treatment of the soil referred to by your correspondent. Baron Liebig says, 
(Op. cit., p. 481,) "The negative results of experiments, made without Uie 
guidance of just principles, do not gain in value by their multiplication, and 
millions of them do not outweigh one successful experiment, if tie cause of 
its success be recognized and ascertained.'* " To the united efforts of the 
chemists of all countries, we may confidently look for a solution for these 
great questions; and by the aid of enlightened agriculturists, we shall arrive 
at a rational system of horticulture and agriculture, applicable to every 
country and all kinds of soil, and which will be based upon the immutable 
foundation of observed facts and philosophical inductions.*' 

With regard to the shade theory, I will venture to make a few suggestions. 
Every one has noticed the luxuriant growth of grass around a board or large 
stone. This is generally attributed to the influence of shade. I will suggest 
seven other modes of accounting for it. 

Ist. The plants growing around the board have double the supply of sur- 
face soil for their roots, as all other vegetation is excluded from the sur&ce 
covered by the board. 

2d. It will be noticed that the ground is always more moist fender a large 
stone, or when covered by a board ; and the grass around it is consequently 
supplied with moisture, when that in other situations is dried up. 

Sd. The temperature of the soil is preserved, as there is no loss of heat 
from evaporation, so that the growth of the plant is never checked. 

4th. A multitude of animalculse and insects congregate there on account 
of the uniform temperature, and their exhalations and exuviae supply a sort 
of guano, which would be distributed over a much greater surface if the board 
were not there. 

6th. The supply of carbonic acid from any organic matter (existing in the 
soil previous to the application of the board) is much greater and more con- 
stant, as the temperature above referred to is generally between 40° and 80^, 

6th. The disintegration of the soil is promoted by moisture and the tem- 
perature referred to, and the supply of the inorganic elements is more uniform 
and abundant, as they are not only rendered soluble, but water is present to 
dissolve and convey them to the rootlets. 

7th. An ingenious medical friend has suggested to me that " the electrical 
condition may be as much in contrast with the surrounding parts as the tem- 
perature and moisture." Moreover, every one will observe that shade, per w, 
is injurious to vegetation, and the morbid products of its influence will be 
avoided by all herbivorous animals. David Stewart, M. D. 

Baltimore, March llth, 1862. 
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COTTAGE DESIGNS.— No. IV. 

OOTAGOK COTTAGE. 

Ths accoiDpanyiDg engraviT^ represent the elevation and ground plan of an 
octagon cottage, which has been mnch admired by builders for its neatness, 
•iinplicitj, convenient arrangement, and cheapness. Several gentlemen of this 
city and vicinity are about building after the design here speci6ed, and, for the 
information of such others as may wish it, we give a brief description of the 
plan, leather with the estimated cost of completing the same. The thing 
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VIEW OF THE GROONB PLAN. 

most likely to stumble the reader, in inspecting this beautiful design, is, that 
so neat and well-finished a cottage can, from so good material, be constructed 
so cheaply. This can be explained, however, in the form of the building and 
the economical method of enclosing it 

The. size of the cottage is 36 feet from the outside line of the building to 
the opposite outside line of each side. The height of the cellar is 7 feet in 
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clear, the firet story 9 feet 6 inches, the second story 8 feet, with 2 feet 
breast. 

The building is well framed, having sills 4X6 inches ; first tier of beams, 
3X9 inches ; second tier, 3X8 inches ; all placed 2 feet from centres, with one 
raw of herring-bone bridging to each tier. Hip rafters, 4X7 inches; jack 
rafters, 3X7 inches, 2 feet from centres; perline plater, 4X10 inches; studs 
for the two partition walls running through the building, 3X4 inches, joist 16 
inches from centres ; the other studaing of wall strips, 16 inches from centres ; 
the doors being double studded. 

The outside wall or enclosing is of pickets or stripes, common or refuse 
stuff, about 4 inches wide, constructed as follows: After the sills are placed in 
their proper places, and leveled, a course of pickets is nailed on to the sills, 
about half an inch back from the outside line of the sill; then another course 
on the top of that, breaking joints with the first course, and on a line with 
the outside face of the sill, (that is, projecting half an inch over the first 
course ;) the third course the same as the first, and so on to the top, each course 
projecting over or receding from the one next below. 

Roof covered with box boards laid close, joints broken ; covered with 
single cross tin, soldered, tind well painted. The windows are hung in box- 
frames, with double weights, cords, and pulleys. The outside doors two 
inches thick, four paneled each ; double faced, with glass in the upper panels ; 
the lower panels with mouldings. All the other doors, except those of the 
pantries, 1^ inch thick, double-faced, four paneled, with mouldings. The 
pantry doors single-faced, to correspond with the room doors, the other side 
bead and butt All are trimmed with neat mineral knob locks, and hung 
with good butts. The house has neat marble pattern mantels, good white 
pine plank floors, well- worked, and smoothly laid ; stairs well put up, on 
strong carriages, moulded and returned nosings ; moulded rail ; fancy turned 
balusters ; newel level rail and balusters at the top, of St. Domingo mahogany, 
rubbed smooth and varnished. 

The cottage has a cornice entirely around it, with an observatory on the 
top, as seen in the elevation. The first and second stories of the building are 
plastered with a scratch coat and brown coat, down to the floors ; the first 
story hard finished ; the second skimmed for white-washing, the exterior walls 
requiring no lathing. The outside of the building is stuccoed in the best 
manner, blocked into courses, and colored in imitation of stone work. 

The entire cost of such a house as is here specified will not exceed seven- 
teen hundred dollars. Much more than this sum matf be expended, it is true, 
if the owner is so disposed ; but some builders have estimated that it might 
be done for even two or three hundred dollars less. 



SLAKING LIME AND PREPARING MORTAR. 
Bt Sahuel Clxgo, JUN. 

To bring caustic or quick-lime into a fit state to be mixed with other ingre- 
dients to form mortar, it must be reduced to a " hydrate," when it is called 
slaked lime, and the process of reductingf is called " slaking." It is pretty 
generally admitted that the induration of mortars depends upon their absorp- 
tion of carbonic acid from the atmosphere ; and it seems to be essential to 
this reunion o{ carbonic acid with the lime, that the latter should have pre- 
viously combined with its equivalent, or about one third of its weigh^ of 
water. ' 
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Stuccoes made with hastily prepared lime remain soft and powdery for a 
long period ; but those prepared with well-slaked and tempered lime soon 
absorb carbonic acid, and become hard often to a considerable depth from the 
surface. The presence of water being necessary, is further confirmed by the 
fact, that if dry quick-lime be placed in a jar of carbonic acid, no absorption 
whatever takes place. 

There are three methods of slaking lime, viz. : 1st, by subjecting it to the 
slow and continued action of the atmosphere ; 2dly, by throwing over it a 
proper quantity of water ; and, Sdly, by immersion. The first method is 
only suited for the fat limes, which should be broken up into pieces not larger 
than a walnut, or a perfect division will not be effected, and even then the 
centre of a lump will often remain in a caustic state. This process must not 
b© conducted in too damp an atmosphere, and must be stopped directly the 
slaking is complete, by putting it into sacks or casks, and placing it in a per- • 
fectly dry place, or by covering up the slaked heap with sand, if the lime is 
to be used in a day or two. For plasterers' work this method is perhaps 
preferable to any other mode of slaking, as it makes the lime stronger, but 
it takes a long time in cold weather. 

Quick'lime slaked by the addition of water, is the mode usually used in 
practice, and is at once the most certain and convenient. Rich limes sub- 
jected to this process slake with a hissing noise and the disengagpment of 
much heat. The poorer and more valuable limes exhibit these phenomena in 
a less degree, and about in the proportion of the foreign matter mixed with 
the lime ; and wiih some of the hydraulic limes no effect will appear to be 
produced by the water until some hours have elapsed. In this mode of 
slakmg, care must be taken to throw on the necei^sary quantity of water at 
once; non€ must be added during the effervescence, or the lime will be numbed, 
fall to powder imperfectly, and continue gritty. Equal care must be taken 
not to ** drown" the lime with too much water. Thus drowned, it loses the^ 
greater part of its binding qualities, and is especially the case with rich limes. 

Slaking by immersion is accomplished by placing the lime broken into 
smstU Iump» into a basket, plunging then the basket into water, withdrawing 
it when the surface begins to boil ; the lime is then turned out into casks or 
heaps, and covered up, that the vapor may complete the slaking. Lime 
thus slaked may be kept for months, if sheltered from moisture. The rich 
limes, when slaked and brought to a thick pulp, give from two to three 
volumes for one ; the weather and hydraulic limes do not ^ive, under the 
same circumstances, more than from one to one and a quarter, or one and a 
half at most. All limes become efete, or difficult to slake, after having been 
acted on by the air. This fact is more especially remarkable in the hydraulic 
limes. Spontaneous extinction is suited only to fat limes. The ordinary 
method of slaking suits all kinds ]* and slaking by immersion is suitable only 
for the hydraulic limes, and is the only method by which they can be kept 
long or much carried about, without sensible alteration. 

The substances mixed with limes to form motors are sand, ashes, and 
burnt clay. To enable lime to harden by the absorption of carbonic acid, it 
is necessary to divide it as minutely as possible, or so as to expose as much 
surface as possible to the action of the air. The addition of any of the above 
substances effects their division, and their action is simply mechanical. Sands 

♦ Hydraulic limes are refractory in slaking. It ip, tberefore, the practice to break up 
the lumps, and to cover the heaps over wit£ sand after the water is showered over it, 
by whicQ means the hei&t is confined, and the process is usually complete in about 
•igbteen hours. These limes may be slaked at once by using boiling water. 
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are of the greatest value, and are, with very few exceptions, the only sub- 
stances specified to be mixed with lime to form ordinary mortar ; sharp 
angular grains from quartose, granitic, or schistose* rocks are the best of 
these. Mortar may be likened to minute rubble masonry, the grains of sand 
forming the stones, and the lime the cement The grains must be in cljse 
contact, and consequently must pres'ent only flat surfaces, and not rounded 
ones, (for a rubble wall of boulders would have no solidity ;) in other words, 
the sand must be sharp, A mixture of coarse and moderately fine sand is 
advisable, as the finer grains assist in filling up the interstices between the 
coarsely which otherwise would be filled up with lime. Equally important is 
it that the sand should be clean^ that is, unmixed with d^j^ animal or vegor 
table matter ; and when rubbed between the fingers, it should not soil them, 
which is a good test. If the sand be otherwise good^ this hurtful dirt may be 
removed by washing ; by placing the sand in a shallow tank or tub with a 
double bottom, the upper end being pierced with holes, and forcing water by 
means of a pump through the sand, until it runs over the top colorless. Road* 
drift, in England, or the powdery matter scraped off the surface of roads, is oDbeR 
used by small builders to mix with the lime. When washed and obtained from 
flint, it is frequently pretty sharp, and may be used for light woi*ks ; but 
unwashed, as it is too often employed, it is quite worthless ; indeed, mud would 
be quite as efficacious as many specimens of matter called mortar, used by the 
class of men alluded to. Sea-sand, before being used in the construction of 
bouses, should be got in large quantities beforehand, and spread out in beds of 
ten or twelve inches deep, and left to be well washed by the rain, or by fresh 
water thrown upon them, or by the method described for road-drift. The pre- 
sence of saline matter causes mortar to absorb moisture at any time from a damp 
atmosphere, and to throw out a humidity to the surface of the walls. Iti hydrau- 
lic works, sea-sand need not be washed, as the salt does not appear to be injuri- 
^ to mortar. Pit and otber land sands, plentifully spread over the surface, or 
at a little depth, are generally very excellent ; the only care necessary in their 
selection is, that they must be sharp and clean. 

If cinders, scoriae, burned clay, or such porous substances, be employed, the 
lime transfers itself into their pores, and produces a more intimate cohesion. 
These are, therefore, very useful inert substances to mix with lime. Thej 
must, however, be very pure and dry, and rendered pretty fine by grinding*. 
In the case of burnt clay, or brick or tile-dust, they must be thoroughly 
burnt, and free from vitreous particles ; burnt clay and cinders from a smith's 
forge give to mortar slightly hydraulic properties. 

The purest limes require the greatest proportion of sand, and those which 
contain foreign matter, require less almost in proportion to the extent of 
impurity. Sir Charles Pasley says, " I have ascertuned, by repeated experi- 
ments, that one cubic foot of well-burned chalk lime, fresh from the kiln, 
weighing 35 lbs., when well mixed with Si cubic feet of good river-sand, and 
about U cubic foot of water, produced about Z\ cubic feet of as good mortar 
as this kind of lime is capable of forming. A smaller proportion of sand,Buch 
as two parts to one of lime, is, however, often used, which the workmen 
generally prefer, (although it does not make, by any means, such good mortar,) 

* Schist is often used as synonymotiB with slate, but it may be very useful to distin- 
guish schistose and a slaty structure. The hypogene or primary achiats, as they are 
cidled, such as gneiss, mica schist, and others, cannot be split into an indefinite number of 

Eurallel laminae, like rocks which have a true slaty cleavage. The uneven schistose 
yers of mica schist and gneiss ai*e probably layers of depoaitlon, which have assumed a 
orystaline texture. — LyelCi ""Principles of (reology!* 
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because it requires less time and labor in tnixing, which seems trouble to the 
laborers ; and it also suits the convenieDce of the masons and bricklayers 
better, being what is termed fou^^, that is, more easily wotked. If, on the 
other hand, the'sand be increased to more than the above proportion of 3}, it 
renders the mortar too short, that is, not plastic enough for use, and causes 
^ it to be too friable, for excess of ^and, prevents mortar froin setting into a 
compact adhe^ve nsass. In short, Uiere ia a -certain just proportion between 
these two ingredients which produces Uie best mortar, whkji, I should say, 
ought not to be less than three or more than three and a half parts of sand 
to one of time ; that is, when common chalk lime or other pure limes Are used, 
to different limes require different proportions,^ 



FQSSYTHIA VIRIDISSIMA. 

This very l^utiftil shrub, which, with the handsome Weigeiia Rosea, wais 
introduced by Mr. Fortune from China, proves to be perfectly hardy in liis 
iatitudQ. We condeuse from a late number of ^e Horticultural Journal 
(England) some observations on this plant, by J. 8aul, Esq., of Washington, 
D. C. : " When Mr. Fortuue introduced it to the garden of the Horticultuml 
Society from China, be spoke ^ in high terms of its beauty; and I question ^ 

much whether any thing more handsome can be found among aU his intro- 
ductions^ not excepting even the lovely Weigelia Rosea. It has qualities 
which the latter does not possess, and ^hich must ever render it one of the 
most valuable of hardy plants. From specimens which I had an opportunity 
of inspecting in England, I entertained a doubtful opinion of its merits. What 
was my surprise last March, however, when I beheld a magnificent bush of it 
in the nursery of A. Saul <k Co,, Newburg, N. Y., covered with myriads <^ its 
deepyellow blossoms^ The nursery in question is situated in the highlands of 
the Hudsoi^, with that noble riVer flowing by their base, and open to a cold 
breeze from the norths especially in winter, during which time the constitu- 
tional bardiness of plants can be well tested. The aoii in which it grows is a 
gravelly loam ; the plant is about -five feet bigji, very^ bushy, and it appears 
to have been planted two or three years. During the summer of l^^O, 
it made^ shoots from three to four feet long, ^hich^ though strong and 
green, were well ripened in the autumn. About the middle of March it 
commences opening its blooms, which had been thickly set over the wood of 
the previous year, and by the end of the same month it is one complete mass 
<rf deep yellow. Th^, hardener's Ma^a^ine of Boianp says: * Unfortu- 
nately the flowers are too deKcate in texture to bear exposure to rough wind, 
AS they ar^ readily bruised, and soon show the effects of rough treatment.' 
So far from this being correct, I know* of no plant whose blooms will 
bear an equal amount of rough treatment uninjured. The subject of my 
remarks here was frilly six weeks in bloom, during which time it encoun- 
tered one or two falls of snow and m^ch wet "v^eather, yet the blooms did not 
appear discolored in the least, up to the time they dropped off. The plant 
was in an open and exposed situation, , It will be lound very useful hr wioter 
and spring forcing.^ 

We hope soon to see these beautiful shrubs adoruiug our homesteads, as 
we understand the Messrs. Saul, a^d most of our nurserymen, have them on 
sale at about fifty cents each. 

VOL. IV. — 40, 
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IMFBOYED SPANISH MSBINO SHBEP. 

Ws print on the preceding page a spirited engraving representing the Im* 
proved Spanish Merino Sh^p, recently imported by S, W* Jewett, Bw., of 
Weymouth, Vt, and now in the possession of Messrs. H..S. Morse and 6. F. 
Holabird, where they justly excite the admiration of all w)io behold them* 
Mr. Jewett is well known as one of our largest importers of improved stock, 
and is now on his way to the Continent for the purpose of a:ttend]ng to the 
shipment of about $15,000 worth of his last year's purchase, which we trust 
will prove a profitable investment for him, as we hope it will be a very im- 
portimt one for the friends of improvement in sheep iH^eeding throughout the 
country. 

In regard to the improved sheep of Mr. Jewett's importation, a £iend, who 
has bad every opportunity for observing them, remarks ; 

"^ We wish those of our readers who have any taste for jSne animals could 
visit the establishments of our friends, H. S. Morse, Esq,^ and O. F. Holabird, 
Esq., at Shelburne, and look at the flocks of the new sheep recently imported 
from France. It is difficult to make those who have not seen them under* 
stand the immense disparity between them and the ordinary sheep.. We bad 
a chance to compare the two breeds, in a shed where the common sheep and 
the French ones occupied two divisions in sight of each other. The natives 
made a sorry show indeed. They looked as if they had pastured on a desert, 
and eaten thistles in winter, although they had had exactly the same care and 
feed as the foreigners. The lambs of the French breed, three months old, are 
just about as large and heavy as a full-grown common sheep; and then th^e 
wool — it needs to be seen ana felt in order to be appreciated. They are mostly 
covered thick with it, above and below, from the hooft to the tip of the nose. 
There is no waste room on them; and as one stands looking a^ them, it seems 
by no means extravagant to suppose they can bear the enormous fleeces that 
are attributed to them. Those we saw at Mr. Morse's have had no feed 
except grass and hay since their importation in August, and yet they are in 
better condition than any common sheep we ever saw at this season. They 
are moreover extremely prolific, and seem to bear this climate as well as the 
natives. 

" We know very well that the truth with regard to these sheep is so 
astonishing as to raise doubts among those who know, nothing of them ; but. 
we feel sure that a visit to them will remove all the doubts of the most skep- 
tical. After looking over the flocks, and comparing their stalwart lanabs with 
the full-grown sheep of the comnion kind, we are convinced that the general 
introduction of the new breed in this country will work a. perfect revolution 
in the wool-growinff business, and improve the quality of tne mutton. out of 
all proportion to the increase of trouble and expense. Nor did we wondei^ 
that the proprietors had refused what sounds like the extravagant price of 
$550 for their best stock sheep. The result of the enterprise, whether as 
respects the value of the importation or the success of the importers, is now 
no longer problematical. Tne demand for the sheep is steadily increasing, 
and already exceeds the supply. 

I 

Olobx ot TBS Hudson. — ^The Hudson river has, been dosed the present 
season 102 days, beingtwelve days more than the average of the 70 yearn 
from 1782 to 1852. The longest time of suspension of navigation, on record 
is 136 days, in 1842-d--4he shortest in 1305-6, 42 days. 
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OTJIiTIVATIOlT OF THB TEA PLANT. 

Jb the JSditort of the Plough, ike Loam, and the Afwil: 

l^B iptroductiou and esrtablishment of the tea plant in this oonntryhasi 
be^n attended with fa^ greater difficulties than I hm anticipated, although . 
. waft q^iiii^ aware that there was not a single person in China or India 6f the 
slightest experience in the business of shipping ieh plants and tea nuts from 
those parts, and cultivating them in this soil and climate. The practice p|ir- 
sued in Chm^ and India is all well there, but no sufficient and safe guide here. 

We have mountains and valleys, rivers and streams in all their varieties ; a 
soil Isdapted to the growth of every species of plant; a climate rich in its vege- 
tative jpower, all our own, and must have a system of cultivation of our own, 
differing materially from aU other nations, and substantially independent. 
We may draw from others lessons of instruction by careful discrimination, but 
cannot safely and judidously follow their example. That, so far as regards 
the cultivation of tea, would be more likely to lead to error than to improve- 
ment Staniiing upon our own basis, we shall, I trust, 'gradually build up 
a system of cultivation compatible wit^ our great interests and the best good 
of our country. 

We need no catechizing by the conceited wisdom of light-footed masters 
from abtoad, or opinionated cri^iness of residents at home. We have a prac- 
tical lesson to learn, and must be our own teachers. None but an American 
can understand and appreciate out position in all its gatherings. Others may 
frmcy and tug at the oar, bat the beginning ai^d the end will correspond. 
Our business lies at home, and if we had occasion for the services of the Java- 
nese, or Chinese, or In(tians, we can always have as many as we choose to 
employ. I have had applications for tea employment from all these quarters, 
but have invariably declined the aid. I do not choose to have my business 
marred by those that I know must bring their own fixed habits and preju- 
dices with them, and who, at the same time, are entirely unacquainted with 
the affairs, agricultural pursuits, and modes of cultivation in this country. 
Nor should I select a person vain enough to think he knows every thing, and 
can turn his hand tp the loom, the plough, the anvil, the tea plant, and 
every other thing, with equal facility. These are not the characters for patient, 
persevering labor in any thing. Ihe world is wide enough and protective 
enough for all its inhabitants, and men of common genius can sustain them- 
selves by their pwn industry, provided they do not covet and seek to mo- 
Xlize the whole circle of the arts and sciences. In such case, they gene- 
drop through. 
When I cononenced the tea cultivation in 1848, 1 received thirteen cases 
of tea nuts, and two of tea plants, from China and India, packed in four 
cUfierent- ways. By ,the time 'fliey arrived in New-York, I lost every tea plant 
aiid every tea nut. Not one remained in a living condition. I do not 
apprehend that this severe loss arose from any original defect in the plant or 
mils, but solely from the want of experience in packing for this distant mar- 
ket There was not a man to be foui\d in China or India who understood 
the business. The reason is obvious ; no such thing had been done, and the 
moat skilful at home was no better than the most ignorant, When he came to 
^fuess his method for shipment abroad. This disastrous commencement threw 
me upon my mettle ; and by diligent study into the physiology of the tea 
pknts and nutd, I devised a plan of shipping tea nuts which proved entirely 
successful the following year, and all arrived in Ghreenville in the most perfect 
oondition. Never, I bdaove, were finer tea nnts seen than those reoaiyed Uiis 
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season, of hst ^wth and latest impoitation, a part of vlrieh I urn ikHt 
holding for spring planting : the others were planted in October. I hope aikl 
believe th^t I have surmotmted the most formidaUe obstadesiHth irhiehl 
had to contend. 

The climate and the soil here seem well adapted to the growth of the f^ 
plant, and when once Well ihooted, it grows wHh great beauty and hucariantie. 
The excessive and long-continued drought of the past summer was detrimen- 
tal and often Islal to the germinatioiL of tea nuts. I take blame to myself 
in not being ially prepared for suitable krigatai^ adiEtpted to so peculiar a 
•eaaoa. But it is li smiple branch of experience and kdqstvyi noi diffi(»dl, 
hit necessarr to guard agaiBst 

My tea.{MantB, okL and youag, hiive sustained &e seveiily of th» winter 
with veteran hardihood. I do not perceive the l68s of a single plant Indeed, 
the drought and heat of stunmer are far more likely to injure and even destroy 
a plant, than any frost we have' in this part of the country. A constant 
watchful care is requisite for all young tea plants. The old ones will stand 
equally firm against the storms and fr^ts of wintel* and the heat of summer. 
From losses sustained, the general cultivation has been checked in its advanbl, 
but perhaps may ultimately be of advantage by more abundantly ^oducin? 
our own seed froih a smaller number of well-grown, thrifty planti. With 
this view, I am husbanding my older plants with all possible attention, and 
look fohvard to an early gathering of a few nuts of my own growing. We 
cannot so well depend upon foreign nuts as upon those of domestic growth. 
T^me is required to mature the plant, before we can expect the seed. 

We must patiently wait. It is the duty of man to plant and sow, (Jod^s 
prerogative to give or withhold the increase. All experience teaches that, 
undeviating industry, directed to a single point, seldom fails to reach it, 
although not in the power of man to say when. Juirius Smith, LL.D. 

Oreenviile, 8, O. 

THB WHITE NATIVE G&APm 

lfi> tk0 JSdUorti of the Plough, the Zoom, tmd the Anvil : 

Yov ask for some ioeformaldon relative to a white native griipe, ctiltivated 
by me. I will give you, as briefly as I can, the histofjr of it. 

The banks pf the Pawtnd[away (a sinall braikch of the Lampvey liver^) 
abound with the wild grape, so that in the space of two mites you wnif 
meet with twenty different kinds, all of which have originated from 
seeds, and from one of which this vine probably originated. The old vine 
appears to be sixty or seventy years old ; it stands in a cold, rocky, uncultivated 
spot, and climbs some large maples, flourishing without cultivation. I have 
known it |6r eighteen years, and never but what it has borne some every 
year. The fruit is from one third to double the size of the Isabella with us; 
it is rather of a drab color, but when very ripe of a reddish cast, quite sweet, 
and with a very high aroma. I have never known it mildew', which most of 
the white varieties here are apt to do. The fruit is much larger on the cul- 
tivated than on the old stock, but it does not get its full flavor till the vines 
have borne two or three yean, or till the roots get strong. It is perfectiy 
hardy in our climate, and usually stops growing about the first of September. 
The fruit ripens about the middle of the month in common seasons, and will 
keep for some time. It is a good bearer : a neighbor has a vine about ten 
years old, (a layer from the old vine,) which for the last two years has borne 
more than three bushels each year pi very fine fruit When planted on the 
south side of a building, it firequenUy ripens a week earlier. They are iidw 
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■ottered throngti the whole of New-EnglaDd, and one lot in New-Totk. 
About two yean ago, I planted some small vines on a high, dry knotl in th« 
open field, to teat ui«r growing on high, dry ground, and I have never seen 
any grow better. Whenever I have sent the fruit as a ipecimen, it has inva- 
riably given perfect aatisfactdoD ; and should it prove adapted to the wauti of 
the people, I ihall fed myaelf nchly rewarded Jor my trouble. 

j^ipln^ Jf.H. D. lu Habtbt. 

We have been hoping &» some time to find a natiTe vhite grape Hiat 
should vie with the Isabella or Catawba, but all that we have as yet met 
with bav« been so str<»igly impr^pated with the Fox flavor as to eatarelj 
unfit them fw table fruit. We hope the above ta an exception ; and, as we 
itever like to " giro i^ the Rhip," will endeavw to give it a fair tiiaL— ^tftwj. 



Wa pieeent our read«v with the following slietoh of a "Ihain Level" 
whiidi for efficacy and umpUdty is worthy the attention of dnunera generally. 
The implement con»ats 
of an upright leg, a 
cross piece connected 
to the upright at its 
oeutre, a screw^oiut, a 
Teruier- scale, fixed te 
the cross piece and rtm- 
niug in a slide on the 
upright, a sight attach- 
ed to each extremity (^ 
and under the cross 

Eiece, and a plumb- 
ne. 
The instrument should 

^''' be stuck in the ground, 

and a stick of Ae same height placed where Um dr^n is required; the two 
mgbts should be brought to bear on the top of the stick, and the instrument 
iMksd in that poution by the screw-joint ; Uie scale would mark the inches of 
bU per yard. 



By reTCrsing the instrument, still locked, the workmen could use it in the 
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bottom of the* drain. When not in use, the cross piece could be detached, 
and the whole carried about as easily as a shovel or other working tool. 



TOBACCO CULTURE.- OUTTIKG ASD CURIVQv 

Ik bur February number we gave some statistical facts in jegard to the 
quantity and increase of the tobacco crop iu this country ; also some brief 
remains and directions respecting its culture both at the South and in the 
New-England States. In the present article we propose to refer briefly to the 
cutting and curing of the crop. 

As soon as the plants com© to maturity — which will be generally in about 
three months after setting out, and which will be indicated by their leaves 
assuming a spotted and yellowish appearance, and becoming thick in texture, 
and gummy to the touch — they - are ready for cutting and housing. This 
is considered one of the most critical stages in the whole process of preparing 
the crop for the market, and the most delicate and difficult part of the busi- 
ness of the planter. In order to be successful, he must now give it his undi- 
vided attention, as almost the entire profits of his whole crop for the year 
depend upon the diligence and skilful management exercised during the few 
days of cutting. The planter should, previous to commencing thi^ operation, 
especially if he has an extensive crop, have every thing in preparation, such 
as barns, wagons, &c., &c., and every arrangement made to dispatch busi- 
ness with all possible diligence. The best method is, to have a number of 
forked stakes driven into the ground, on which poles may be laid to support 
the tobacco, and keep it from the ground during the process of wilting^ or 
^^ falling^ as it is generally termed by the plantere. Warm sunny weather 
• should be selected for cutting the plants, which should be done by passing 
the knife obliquely through the stalk near the surface of the ground. After 
two or three sharp raps with the back of the knife, to remove the dirt or 
sand adhering to the leaves, they may be placed, singly or tied together in 
pairs, gently across the poles or riders prepared for them, until sufficiently 
wilted. The plants should then be removed to the drying-house or barn, and 
strung on frames, leaving a small space between each plant, that the air may 
circulate freely, and promote the drying. This process is performed in some 
portions of the South by artificial heat, the arrangement of the sticks sup- 
porting the plants commencing near the roof at Uie most elevated tier, and 
at a distance of about five inches from each other, the distance increasing 
with each successive downward tier, until the last or lowermost (generally 
about the seventh) tier of tfticks, which are nearest the fire, are about eleven 
inches distant fi*om each other. ^ "This arrangement of the sticks,** says an 
experienced tobacco curer of Virginia,* ^ I have ascertained by experiment, is 
important. The sticks of tobacco being farthest apart next to the fires 
gives a freer circulation, and consequently a more equal temperature, than 
the usual way of equal distance from the bottom to the top. The heat having 
more space to ascend, must be more equal and generally diffused, and will 
give a more uniform house of tobacco." 

Many crops, however, are cured simply by the atmosphere alone. After 
being carried into the drying-house, and hung upon frames, leaving a small 

2»ace between each plant, the process of drying commences, and as it gradu- 
ly progresses, the stalks may be brought closer together, and thus leave 

* J. F. Edmundi, Eeq. 
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room for others to take their pliuje. In this prooesa, all damp air and moist 
winds should be earefuUy excladed, as far as possible. Also, all drjing winds 
should be excluded, so that the operation may not be too rapid, whieh causea 
the evaporation of the aromatic oil, whieh is so highly conducive to the flavor 
d the tobacco. 

After the plants become sufficiently dried, whieh may be known by the 
stems becoming hard and firm, and which will be in about two months alter 
gathering, the leaves should be stripped from the stalks, and put in bulk to 
sweat The best time to do this is in moist or cloudy weather, when the 
leaves are more phable, easily handled, and less liable to crumble in the 
operation. Tobacco^ at the South, is frequently sorted by experienced handa 
into three classes ; the Jir»t of which comprises that of the best color and 
quality ; the 9€cond^ that which is somewhat inferior ; and the thirdy the 
ground-leaves. After sortings the leaves, either single or neatly tied up 
in bundles, called " hands,^^ (consisting of about four leaves of the first 
class, and six of the second and third classes,) are packed down in bulk to 
^^ condition,^ as the process is termed by the planter. In doing this, the 
stems should be all kept in one direction, and the leaves packed straight. The 
bulk may be two to three feet high, and of any convenient length and breadth. 
Thi^ may be subjected to pressure from weights, to exdude as much as pos- 
sible the air from the leaves. It should be wat<^ed carefully, and as soon aa 
it is found beginning to heat, the leaves should be "otr^Ii" or dried, and 
repacked, placing those leaves which were outside of the heap, innde^ to 
equalize the *^ sweating** process. This operation should be repeated and 
continued until the tobacco acquires the odor and other qualities desired. It 
should then be hung up to cure in the air, where it should remain until the 
stems are perfectly dry ; after which it should be taken down, the leaves 
pressed together; and when a ^soft^ atmosphere renders the leaves a little ^ 
moist, so that they will not crumble in the operation, the tobacco is ready 
for packing in hogsheads, in the usual way, lor market It loses in weighty 
but very much improves in quality, by keeping, sometimes commanding an 
advance equal to fifty, and, in some instances, one hundred per cent, per 
annum, for the first year or two after curing, from the superior flavor thereby 
acquired. 

CHICORY. 

While in England, says a correspondent of the Journal of ike iTevf-York 
State Agricultural Society, we received information as to the culture of this 
plant, the roots of which are used as a mixture with coJOTee. In many of the 
establishments of the first character in London, where coffee is extensively 
sold, we found the real coffee, prepared and ground, and by its side, chicory^ 
prepared and ground ; and were mformed at several c^ these establishments 
that it was pieferred to mix them, one third of the chicory to two thirds of the 
c(^e. The flavor of the chicory is suited to the tastes of many, and its 
nuedicinal qualities give it great favor. Most of that in use in England is im- 
ported from Belgium and Germany ; but it is being cultivated to a consider- 
able extent in England and Ireland, and the cultivation is increasing. 

The seed is drilled in, in April, the same as carrots or beets, on ridi light 
land, and thinned in the rows to about six inches, and kept entirely free from 
weeds. In September, the roots should be gathered. They are taken up 
with a potato-fork, and the tops taken off, and the roots are taken to a con- 
venient place and thoroughly washed. The roots are cut in small pieceSi 
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either by hand or a common tunup-cutter, having them as near a uniform 
size as practicable. The larger are then separated from the smaller, and put 
into coarse canvas bags and placed on a kiln to dry. They are then disposed 
of in market to the merchants, vrho prepare the root in the same mfmner as 
coffee, roasting and grinding. As soon as practicable after the roots are cnt, 
they should be dried, to prevent the loss of the milky juice, vtrhich contains its 
most viduabie properties. The leaves are fed to cattle and sheep, which ate 
very fond of them ; and they are also used as a substitute fer wcmd for color- 
ing, and are esteemed very valuable for that purpose. 



F A B M I K a. — No. I. 

Tothg MU&r9o/ the Pl<ntgh,th4 Zooni,andthe Amnl: 

Ow the many subjects which are discussed, a;nd from time to time presented 
before the public, the subject of farming is deserving much attention^ The 
cultivation of the soil has been the occupation more or less of all ages, and 
ever must be; and in the same ratio as that occupation has received proper 
attention or has been neglected, so has wealth and prosperity ineresAed 
or diminished. The history of the first and. middle ages is filled with wan, 
devastation, and bloodshed. These occupied the time and attention of the 
inhabitants of the earth during those periods, to the neglect of agriculture ; 
desiring more to destroy the produce of the fields of their enemies, than to 
c\iltivate their own. But those ages of darkness have passed away, and man- 
kind now are engaged in agriculture, manufactures, and the cultivation of th« 
arts and sciences. But agriculture at this day even is neglected ; requiring 
as it does more labor, and not of so pleasant a nature as many other occupa- 
tions, and also the few labor-saving machines which have been introduced into 
farming, in comparison with other employments, thereby rendering labor 
pleasanter and of more profit. The time when talent and genius will be 
devoted to farming and the improvements in farming implements, I hope is not 
far distant. Attention seems to be turning to that subject at present, and we 
have begun to have our share of inventions, but farmers seem as yet to be 
reluctant about using many of them. It k true that the most intelligent 
part of farmers adopt them, but the majority are as yet unacquainted with 
the principles of improvement or successful agriculture. The subject of 
manures, for instance, although it has been thoroughly discussed in agricultu- 
ral prints, and ideas concerning it flung before the pec^le, yet in regard to 
that there is room for great improvement^ It is the former's mine of wealth ; 
and the main object of the successful farmer should be to retain all its value, 
and apply it to the best advantage in raising the most profitable crops. 
The process of intermixing peat, mud, or loam with manure, is of recent 
origin ; apd there are very few probably at the present day who use sufficient 
quantities of the former to preserve all their, manure^ and thereby render 
it most suitable for the production of any crop. My manner of proceeding, 
in regard to manure, is this: I usually cart about thirty horse-loads of loam 
into my yard, to be spread, to save the urine and droppings of my cattle. In 
the summer and fall, or at all times when not frozen, 1 proceed to the yard 
vrith my shovel every morning, and fling the droppings of the cattle into 
heaps, which I cover over with fresh mould, brought into the yard once or 
twice a week ; this, frequently flung over, and afterwards mixed with that on 
the bottom of the yard, which is well saturated with urine, makes a very valu- 
able manure, and also saves all the valuable parts of it. Manure in the win- 
ter, in the cellar, should be well mixed with loam, when not frozen too hard 
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to prevent using to advantage. I usnaUy spread two or three horse-loads of 
loam per week on mj manure in the barn cellar. My stock numbers eight 
By adding this quantity, the manure is much improved for any crop. This is, 
in my opinion, the cheapest and best method of managing my manure. 
What further remarks I have to make on this, and also in regard to some' 
experience in relation to cultivation of different crops for profit, I find it 
necessary to reserve for another communication, if it would be desired. 
Sontk WalpoU, Mass., February 28, 1852. J. K Smith. 



THE TOPOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OP 

LAMOILLE COUNTY, VERMONT. 

Th the Editors of the Plcughf the Loom^ and the Anvil : 

Lahoille ooijntt lies between 44^ 24' and 44^ 46' north latitude, and 
4® 7' and 4® 34' east longitude from Washington ; and is bounded north by 
Franklin and Orleans counties ; east, by Orleans, Caledonia, and Washington 
counties ; south, by Washington and Chittenden ; west, by Chittenden and 
Franklin counties. Th^ extent north and south is about twenty-seven miles, 
and nearly the same east and west. Some towns are mountainous and hilly, 
but much less so than many other portions of the State. It contains four 
hundred and twenty square miles, mostly within the two ranges of moun- 
tains, or, as usually denominated, the ^ X^ The highest mountains in the 
State are located in this county. The Chin, or north peak of Mansfield 
mountain, is four thousand two hundred and seventv-nine feet in height ; the 
altitude of the south peak, or the Nose, is three thousand and eighty-three 
feet These peaks derive their names from the striking resemblance to the 
profile of a man reclining on his back, his forehead, noee, and chin being well 
defined. The principal river is the Lamoille, which enters the county in 
Wolcott, and passes out in Cambridge. It receives most of the waters of 
the county, and courses in a north-west direction, discharging its waters into 
Lake Champlai9, in Milton, south of the sand-bar which is formed by the 
alluvium constantly floating down this river. Waterbury river receives its 
forming branches from Stirling, Mansfield, and Stowe, and discharges its waters ^ 
into the Winooski, in Waterbury. The soil of this county is highly productive ; * 
the rich bottoms on the rivers were originally covered with a deciduous 
growth, consisting of elm, lime, birch, sugar maple, beach, and butternut trees. 
The leaves of these trees, with the herbage, both being very luxuriant, falling 
on the i9urfaoe for many centuries, there forming a rich mould, with occasional 
inundations, the soil, to a great depth, was as rich as land could be. When 
first cleared, the crop must be corn or potatoes, to reduce the soil. Wheat 
would grow 80 luxuriantly, the heads would not fill, and, from information of 
the early settlers, it would reach the height 'of six feet Latterly, a crop of 
wheat is uncertain, in consequence of the rust or mildew ; but other crops are 
abundant, by turning up the rich soil As we leave the intervales, and ascend 
the higher alluvial arenaceous plains or deltaSy which are abundant, skirting 
the river, they are ^nore arid, and not so prolific in grass, but quick, early 
land, and good for a crop, if wdl manured : it is well adapted to the growth 
of oats, rye, and com. On those plains the farmers use much plaster, lime, 
and ashes, alone or mixed with other fertilizers. Originally those arenaceous 
plains were covered with a very heavy growth of timber ; hemlocks very tall, 
and three to four feet in diameter; spruce, and, some pine, with hard wood, 
particularly sugar maple. Some good sugar orchards are now preserved on 
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those plains. The higher lands are marly, clayey, or loamy. These lands 
are rich and productive, and abundantly reward the industrious agriculturist. 
The marly lands produce grass in abundance, and wheat, if it does not rust. 
Our high loamy lands are very well adapted for grazing, and the only sure 
place for wheat in hot summers, more particularly hot nights, when the kernel 
IS soft, or in the milk. I have studied this operation sufficiently to satisfy 
me it IS not the hot days that cause mildew or rust, but the hot nights ; the 
sap rushes up the culm faster than the grain or head can digest it, and rup- 
tures the stalk, and the grain can receive no further nourishment If any 
one doubts my theoiy, use the microscope as soon as the rust is discovered. 

ArIXIi HUNTON. 



T&x nature of this singular and useful material, and the countries from 
whence it is obtained, are not, probably, by all our readers generally known* 
Cork, in the state usually brought to our market, is unwrought bark of a 
tree, being a species of the oak, which grows wild in the countries of Southern 
Europe. 

The tree is stripped of its bark at about fifteen years old, but before strip- 
ping it off, the tree is cut down, as in the case of the oak. It is taken whue 
the tree is growing, and the operation may be repeated every eight or nine 
years. As the age of the tree increases, the quality of the bark improves. 
When it is taken o% it is singed in the flames of a strong fire, and after 
being soaked for a considerable time in water, it is placed under heavy 
weights, in order to render it straight Its extreme lightness, the ease with 
which it may be compressed, and its elasticity, are properties so peculiar to 
this substance, that no effectual substitute for it has yet been discovered. Its 
valuable properties were known to the Greeks and Romans, who employed it ' 
for all the purposes for which it is used at present, with the exception of 
stopples, for which the ancients mostly employed cement. The Egyptians 
are said to have made coffins of cork, which, beiqg spread on the inside with 
a resinous substance, preserved the dead from decay. Cork was not gener- 
ally used for stopping bottles and other vessels, till about the close of the 
seventeenth century, wax being used till then for that purpose. The cork 
imported into Great Britain is brought principally from Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. The quantity annually consumed is upwards of five hundred tons. 



TO MAKE EXOELLENT COFFEE 

Ai4THonoH there are but few who are not accustomed to the use of coffee 
as a beverage, and who acquire by habit a peculiar fondness for it, still but 
very few, comparatively, partake of the article in its true flavor and richness. 
In order to do this, procure the best coffee in market, wash it very clean, und 
roast it, but not to blackness. A rich brown or bright ^bronze color is all- 
sufficient for the purpose of giving it the requisite flavor. Then take the 
whites of three eggs to each pound of coffee, mix very carefully with the coffee 
while warm, and immediately transfer to earthen vessels, tying them over 
with bladders or varnished muslin, to render them air-tight Take from 
these vessels sufficient coffee for one making only at a time, grind it, place 
it in a fine muslin bag, suspend it about midway in the pot, turn on the 
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boilmg water, and put on the cover to provent the escape of steam. The 
result of this will be a very strong decoction, which should be reduced by the 
addition of boiling-hot initk, constituting a most delicious beverage, very 
different, indeed, from that which is produced by boiling the ground coffee in 
water. The above process may appear, at first, to be somewhat troublesome, 
but we very much doubt, if our lady readers will once make the experiment 
for themselves, whether they will ever return to the old method of boiling the 
dregs to produce good cof^. 



MAinJFAC5TXT!lES At THE SOUTH. 

At Mobile, of the two large cotton mills but recently erected, one is stated 
to be already closed, and the other is carried on at a loss, a state of things 
that cannot long endure, ahd the result must be that both will soon be clo6e4- 
If our readers desire to understand why this is so, the reason can readily be 
given. Just at the time that the cotton manufacture had begun to locate 
Itself in the cotton fields of the South, the tariff of 1842 was repealed, and 
that of 1846 substituted in its place. Up to that time there was a fair proa* 
pect that in a brief period the manufactures of the North and East would be 
enabled to apply themselves to the work of supplving the i^pidly increasing 
demand for fine cottons, leaving to the South that of supplying the demand for 
coarse ones, which should now be sufficient to absorb eight hundred thousand 
bales. With the passage of the act of 1846, this hope ceased to exist, and 
it became settled that the manufacturers at the North must confine themselves 
to the production of coarse goods, for which, during the continuance cf the 
brief period of prosperity that resulted to our farmers from the famine year 
<^ ilngland^ the demand continued to increase, until at length it absorbed 
above six hundred thousand bales. In the last three years, however, things 
have changed. The domestic consumption of cotton has fidlen below half a 
million of bales ; and while we slightly ucrease our export of fine cottons, that 
require little cotton for their production, we dimimsh greatly the consumption 
of coarse ones, that require much cotton for their production. The manufao- 
turers of the whole country being limited to the production of coarse goods^ 
it follows that both are competing for the possession pf a market constantly 
declining in its extent, although our population rapidly increases ; and the 
effect of this is to force down prices to a point so low that the manufacturers of 
both South and North are ruinedi The effect of this is seen in the fact that 
the Southern manufacture diminiBhes far more rapidly than the Northern ; and 
if the existing system be continued, the result must inevitably be that of 
limiting the production of cotton goods almost entirely to the mills of the 
North ; and thus the measure which was adopted out of jealousy of the North 
will result in the establishment of their power over the planters of the South. 
At the moment of writing this article, we meet with an account of the de- 
struction by fire of the iMnrel Factory^ at Columbia, S. C, a loss not likely 
soon to be repaired, for under existing circumstances no one will build cotton 
miUs. In a few years more, fire and bankruptcy will have closed nearly all 
the mills south and west of Mason and Dixon's line, and then, too late, the 
planters will see and understand that the tendency of th^ tariff of 1846 has 
been and is that of dealing them the ^ tender mercies'' of the mill owners of 
Manchester and Lowell, whereas that of the taxiff of 1842 was towards thehr 
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deliyerance from control by enabling them to bring the loom and the anvil to 
take their places by the eide of the plough and the harrow. 

The men of Lowell suffer heavily by this state of things, for their interests 
are precisely those of the Soutii. Had the manufacture of coarse goods 
continued to extend itself among the cotton plantations, the increased demand 
for fine goods that would have been the neo^isary result would long since 
have enabled them to turn their attention to fine goods, that would Im now 
paying them larger profits, while enabling them to pay larger wages to those 
in their employ, and the effect of those wages would have been to enable 
all to consume more largely of the coarse ones. Between the planter and 
the farmer, the agnculturiat and the manufacturer, the numufacturer and th^ 
shipowner, the men of the North and the South, those of the East and the 
West, there is a perfect harmony of interests, as will be realized whenever the 
planters shall open their eyes to the great fiict that pbotsctiok is the short, 

THE EAST, THE PR07ITABLE, AND THE ONLT ROAD TO PERFECT FREEDOM OF 
1SADB. 



KEW BOOKS. 

Rwral Homes; or^ Sketehea of Souses suited to Ameriean GouiUry TAfe; with Original 
JPlans, Designs y dbe. By Gkbvasb WnsKLEa. 1 vol 12ino., pp. 298. New -York: 
Obarles Scnboer, 146 Nuasan street 1862. 

This IS an unpreteDcling, but neat, tasteful, and very usefiil volume. While the anther 
modestly disclaims any utle to originality, his book, in its designs, plans, descriptions, 
and particularly valuable suggestions, is far better entitled to the credit of origioality 
than most of tnose of much nigher pretensions. The author has certainly given the 
public a work which will be welcomed by every builder, mechanic, and eentleman of 
taste throughout the country. Himself a practical architect, Mr. Wheeler has imparted 
many useful instructions in regard to building in the various styles suited to the means 
and convenience of alL His work contains sunple and comprehensive directions to all 
desirous of building, embracmg every variety of home usually needed. It commences 
with the first foot-tread upon the spot chosen for the house ; details the considerations that 
should weigh in selecting the site ; gives' models of bmldings, differing in character, 
extent, and cost^ and suited to particular localities, and to circumstances, fully enlarged 
upon ; shows how to harmonize tbe building with the surrounding scenery, and to recon- 
cile economical expenditure with truest rennement of taste ; teaches how healthfully to 
warm and ventilate ;^ assists in selecting furniture, and the innumerable articles of utility 
and ornament used in constructing and finishing ; with remarks upon the adjuncts to a 
house, its entrance-lodge and its numerous out-buildings. It concludes with final practical 
directions to building amateurs, giving a few useful hints as to drawing up written 
descriptions, specifications, and contracts. 

We copy the following remarks in regard to the choice of a site for a rural home, ae 
illustrative of l^he style and character of the work: — 

'* Think more tium once before selecting too laige a tract of ground. Space is dsaiim- 
ble» undoubtedly ; but a ramble in country lanes, and in woods skirting your place, is as 
pleasant as if in your own grounds^ and enjoyed at a fkr cheaper rate. 

** If you really, soberly understand farming, and wish to devote your time and atten- 
tion to agricultural pursuits, well and good ; purchase, then, just so much land as you 
feel you can control ; or, if you have wealth enough to permit you to play at fardtaqg, 
and to raise potatoes at four dollars a barrel, when you can send to the city and buy them 
at three, and to cultivate other charming crops at a like scale of expense, get as many 
broad acres as you have a mind to ; but for the particular spot where you mean to place 
your house, choose as follows: — 

"Rather prefer a quiet, smiling, little nook, with a rolling surface of natural grassy 
slopes, tenderly ^aded with many trees, than a ro<^, bare, quasi-picturesque territory. 

'jN'otice particularly how you are sheltered, by hills arouna, from the Quarter whence 
cometh the wintry wind, and so prefer rather tiie gentle slope of a long hill to its summit 
Many wiU tell you, it is true, of the * fine views' you may enjoy from thence ; but distant 
prospect is monotonous; I repeat, monotonous^ thopgh, in so aayin^ I hasard the influx 
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iioQ of the title barbarian. Saying some yerj beautiM effects of aerial chiaro^cwro^ 
which lighten and quench the gray of the mountain, the view Taries but little, however 
eztensiye may be the panorama. 

** It is the roreground, the &miliar objects near the eye, that are yarying eyer : change 
of leaf; growth of twig upon twig ; budding and fieuiing of flower ; constant shifting <^ 
the margin of the near winding brook, that make a coup ^ceil that is neyer monotonous^ 
for tibe relation and the aspect of each atom are perpetually yaryins^. 

"Apart from these artistic reasons, there are others of yery simple and matter<of-fiu^ 
efaaraetw that would lead to the preference I adyise. 

** On the summit of the hill, water is difficult to be obtained without great expense ; on 
the side, it may be found in abundance. On the summit, stone, and sand, and timber 
haye all to be slowly and painfully hauled from below ; on the side, perhaps, all of the 
materials may be alnK)et at hand, and, at any rate, are more easily reached. 

**■ There are some beautiful places (I haye one now in my memory) where, with rayine, 
and water&ll, and forest trees, and evergreen groyes, below and on either side, the 
most eligible spot for the house seems to be on a large extent of level table-land, tha^ 
without being on the summit of a bill, is yet elevated above the surrounding surfacea. 
In such a case, carefully avoid so placing tne building as that it appears to stand alone, 
unsupported by stately trees or nsing hiUs in the midst Nothing can look more bare 
and un-homelike than an edifice so situated : if there are positively no trees nea}*, and yoa 
haye, after careful pondering over every foot of ground about your place, been forced to 
to the determination to build your house on such an open space, all that can be done ia, 
to surround your dwelling as much as may be with architectural shade, tod to give it 
.base upon the ground by spreading its verandahs, porch, and Ombra, widely on either 
side, trusting to the growth of the young trees you have liberally scattered around, and 
to the success of your efforts at removal and transplanting of laxger trees from elsewherei, 
to provide a natural shade that will relieve the rareness of the building and give its 
outlines connection with the landscape-." 

Notwithstanding some of our contemporaries have criticized Mr. Wheeler's work rather 
severely, we cannot see any just cause for it. We believe it will haye an extensive circu- 
lation, and be received with general favor by all classes, who, we doubt not, will be 
both interested and irutructed m Mr. Wheeler's " Eural Homes." 



Hie Folded Lamb ; or, MemoriaU of an InfarU Son. By his Mother. With a Preface 
by his Father, the Rev. Georqe Albert Rooebs, MA., author of " Jacob's Well," etc 
16mo., pp. 206. New -York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway. 1852. 

This is another of those beautiful gems of loveliness which emanate so frequently from 
these excellent publishers. " The Folded Lamb" is the touching and appropriate title 
of the work, being a well- written, affecting memorial of infant piety and early bereaye- 
ment, by an affectionate mother, suffering the loss of the loved and lovely object of her 
affections, and drawing, at the same time, precious consolations from the Word of Life. 
As an excellent work for mothers, it will be read with deep interest, and every child may 
peruse it with profit Every Sabbath-school and family circle should supply themselyes 
with this valuable little volume. 



Ohildreny their Hydropathie Management in Health and Diieaee, A Descriptive and 
Practical Worh^ designed aa a Ottide for FamUiee and Phyncians, Illustrated with 
numerous cases. By Joel Shew, KD., author of various wor^ on Hydropathy. 
12mo., pp. 4^0. New- York : Fowlers & W^ Publishers, Clinton HiOl, 131 Nassau 
street 1852. 

When we take into consideration the startling fact that in the whole civilized world 
about one third of the human race die within the first three years of their existence, and 
one half during the first five v%SLn^ we shall yery readily enter into the philanthropic 
spirit of the authw of a work haying for its object the reduction of the mortality and the 
alleviation of the sufferings attendant on in&nt life ; and for a work like this, we know 
of no one better qualified than Dr. Shew. Although we haye a hi^h regard for the skffl 
and intelligenee of the well-educated allopathic physician, we willmgly confess our pm- 
dilections are altogether in favor of the hydropathic treatment; and .for children particu- 
lariy, this system possesses high claims. 

Having perused the volume with much interest, we feel yery great confidence in 
reeommending it to public &yor. Its olject is to inttmct tiioee who are mterested in 
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rqnurd to the management of cbildreo, both in health and in eickneis, and we belieye H 
wfll be found a moet useful and safe guide to follow. It is intended generally for family 
use, and will confer upon the people generally a yery great amount of obligation for th« 
information it embodies, although it will also be found a useful and conyenient work of 
reference, eyen for the phyeician. We trust the enterprismg publishers will haye the 
pleasure of furnishing it for eyery family in the land. 



The AMerican Rose-Cultv/rUt : being a Practical Treatiee on the Propagation, OultwO' 
iion, and Management of the Rote in all Seasons ; with a List of Cnoice and Approved 
Varieties, adapted to the Climate of the United States ; to which is added Full JDirec- 
tions for the Treatment of the Dahlia, Illustrated by*£ngraying8. 12mo., pp. 96. 
New -York : 0. M. Sazton, Agricultural Book Publisher, 162 Fulton street 1862. 

The aboye full and comprehensiye title wiU giye the reader a concise descriptioo of 
the content^ of this yaluable little work. While seyeral treatises on the culture of the 
rose haye made their appearance before the public, none haye seemed to unite practical 
and useful information with a price that will place those works within the reach of all. 
This objection has, howeyer, oeen entirely obviated by Mr. Sazton, whose abundant 
facilities and practical experience eminently qualify him to take the lead of the agricul- 
tural press in this dty, and probably in the whole country. This useful little work forms 
another volume of " Sazton s Cottage and Farm Library/' which is destined, we belieye, 
to occupy a wide and extensive field of usefulness. ** The American Roee-Culturbt " is 
published in a neat mail form for twenty-five cents, and well bound in full doth at fifty 
cents per copy. Every family who cultivates this beautiful flower should possess it. 



The Way to Do Good, By Jacob Abboit. Being greatly Trnproved and Enlatged. With 
Numerous Engravings. 12mo., pp. 402. New -York : Harper <& Brothers, 82 Clifi 
street 1852. 

The popular author of this most ezceUent work is well known to the public His 
"Young Christian" is found in every pious famiW-, and " The Comer-Stone " is equally a 
fiivorite with the religious community. ** The w ay to Do Good " is the third volume of 
the series, and we are exceedingly gratified to see this valuable work now issued in the 
elegant style in which the publishers have placed it before the public With such 
volumes in the hands of parents who desire to see their children truly benefited, and are 
willing to be thei^selves instructed, the whole community would be far happier, wiser, 
and better than it now ie. " l%e Way to l!>o €kx>d " should find a place on every 
parlor table and in every library in the country. We most cordially recommend it to in. 



The American Journal of Science and Arts, 

This excellent journal continues to increase in interest, and the valuaUe sdentific know- 
ledge and deep research indicated in the several artides of the talented contributors and 
diatioguished* editors most fully commend it to every sdentific and thinking mind. The 
number for March contains a greet variety of sdentinc papers by Uie editors themsdves ; 
T. S. Hunt, J. P. Kirtland, W. J. Craw, and W. Hoskmg, Eeqs. ; Professors Le Conte| 
Boy6, Page, Faraday, Root, and Hubland ; and Doctors Charles D. Meigs, Heniy Goadby, 
^ S. P. Hitdreth, D. J. Macgowan ; and many others from men of distbguished reputatioiL 
The subjects embrace a very extensive variety, and are such as cannot be considered 
properly without a deep and increasing interest Every person desirous of keeping up 
with the sdentific progress of the age should by all means become a subscriber to the 
work. Published by Messrs. SiUiman and Dana, Hew-Hayen, Coqa 



Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in England. With illustrationa New- 
Xflfk: G.P.Putnam, 156 Broadway. 1852. 

^is is the title of the third mjmber of Putnam'sadburable semi-monthly seriee, form- 
ing his yaluable *' Libnur for IVavelert and the fireside;" and will occupy a very im- 
portant place in the familiar reg^^ing of the family or the traveUng public 1 he author 
writes in a very pleasing and ^uy style, and giyes a delightful home-picture of English 
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fiHrming life. His tour was made under favorable circumstances for familiar obseiration ; 
and \Sag himself an agriculturist, he has succeeded in lapng before the public much 
practical agricultural information and many useful suggestions. Indeed, we do not 
reooUect to have seen a work on the subject which is so well calculated to contributdy 
both morally and socially, to the enjoyment and useful information of the reader, either 
in the railroad-car, the stage-coach, or at the family fireside, than this little volume, the 
price of which is only twenty-five cents. 

Rural Architecture. Being a Complete Description of Mtrm-houaet, Gottagen^ oiii Out' 
buildingsy comprising Wood-houses^ Work-shops^ Tool-hovses, Carriage and Waaon^ 
houseSf StableSf Smoke and Ash-houses, Ice-houses, Apiary or Bee-house, Powtry- 
houses, Babbitry, Dovecote, Piggery, Bams and Sheas for Cattle, dhc^ <kc., dte,; 
together with Lawns, Pleasure-grounds, and Parks; the Flower, Fhiit, and Vegetable 
Garden. Also, Useful and Ornamental Domestic Animals for the Country Resident, 
Ac, dtc, (tc. Also, the Best Method of Conducting Water into Cattle-yards and- 
Bouses. By Lewis F. Allen. Beautifully Illustrated. 12mo., pp. 884. New-Tork : 
<j. 11 Saxton, Agricultural Book Publisher. 1862. 

The above is the title of an excellently arranged and beautifully executed work on 
rural architecture, which, notwithstanding the vaiious works already published on the 
subject, will be a highly acceptable and almost indispensable work for every farmer and 
gentleman of rural tastes and habits. It contains a great variety of well-executed and 
very convenient original designs and plans of country and farm residences, and we believe 
is one of the most valuable publications of the kind that a farmer can possess. It mat- 
ters not if a house is already possessed and occupied, as we know there are thousands 
already thus comfortably located and " settled," perhaps for life, who need just such a 
book to point out to them a great number of conveniences and improvements about their 
houses and grounds that never suggested themselves to their own min^ but which they 
will find it necessary to adopt, and wonder that they had never thought of them before. 
In short, it is a volume alike adapted to the £Eirmer and every friend of rural improve- 
ment in the country *, and, in fact, it needs no better recommendation than that of being 
published by Mr. Saxton, whose valuable publications are so well known and appreciated 
throughout the country. As a work comoining elegance, utility, and cheapness, Allen's 
''Rural Architecture stands preeminent. 



The YoutKs Cabinet : A Book of Oem^ for the Mind arid the Heart. New -Ycstk : D. 
Austin Woodworth, 113 Nassau street. 1852. 

> 

The sixth bound volume of this most interesting of our exchanges, devoted to the 
amusement and instruction of youth, has been some time before the public, and, we are 
happy to learn, finds unusual favor with our young readers in every part of the country. 
Inaeed, With the high literary attainments of the gifted editor, and the indefatigable 
energy and judicious efforts of the enterprising pubhsher of this work, we might reasan* 
ably entertain the highest expectations in regard to its general usefulness and popularity. 
The volume complete is a beautiful specimen of pictorial and typographical excellence, 
which will cause nany a bright eye to sparkle and you^g heart to glow with deep 
interest, while conning over the vivid productions of " Theodore Thinker.'* One dollar 
per annum, payable in advance. Every youth should ptesess the work. 



EniToaiiL Note. — ^The extreme length of the leading article in our present number 
has crowded out many fevors from coif espondents^ am prevents tis from giving that 
variety to which -^e are accustomed to treat our readera We hope the length of tiie 
article alluded to will not prevent i^ ^om being read with that att^tion which its merita 
and the importance of -the topics it discusses demand. We hope in our next to give 
something like our usual variety. ' 



ERBATA. 

Page 683, line 10 from foot — For ^increased price has been a consequence of dimm- 
ished quantity," read: " diminished price has been a conMguence of increased quantity.'' 

Page 689, second line over the diagram. — For^Bfmkd overtakes supply," rwKfr 
** Demand overtaking supply." 
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LETTER TO A COTTON PLANTER OP TENNESSEE. 



Dear Sib : — ^We are quite agreed as to the plan proposed by the Macon 
Convention. Any attempt to carry it into execution by the planters can 
have^ as you say, but one result, that of leaving them in a condition far worse 
than that in which they now are placed. 

You make no reference to another project that is stated to have found 
much favour in the Convention, and to have been recommended for adoption 
by the committee of twenty-one. I find it in the number of De Bow's Review 
just received, and it is as follows : — 

The convention is to adopt a plan for ascertaining the extent of last year's 
crop, and for this purpose cpunty societies are to be organized, the officers 
of which are to be charged with the duty. Reports are then to be made to 
some officer at the seat of the State government, and he is to report to a cen- 
tral committee, by which the results are to be published, together with advice 
as to what portion of the crop shall be sold and what retained — ^and all this 
machinery is to be accompanied by an agreement among the planters ^^not 
to sell more than two-thirds of their respective crops before receipt of said 
report, and not to sdl any for a price less than agreed upon.*' Further, they 
are to agree '^ not to sell more of the reserved one-third than shall be advised 
by the central committee.'' 

It is most singular that gentlemen of intelligence should suggest such pro- 
jects in face of the fact that there exists, as I Delieve, no single instance of a 
combination of this kind having been successful, even when the number of per- 
sons engaged has been most limited. In dozens of cases, stock has been bought 
up and agreements have been made among the holders not to part with a share 
until it should reach a certain price, yet invariably has it been found that some 
one of them has been detected in feeding the market and realizing his gains 
long before the point agreed upon had been reached — fearful that if he waited 
longer the comer would be broken down by some other as unscrupulous as him- 
self. Is it not inevitable that such must be the result in the present case 
should a plan like this be adopted ? Is it not one that must end in enrich- 
ing the unscrupulous and impoverishing the honest and high-minded planter 
who abides by his agreement ? Unquestionably it is so ; and were it adopted^ 
it would'* for this reason alone, not to mention a host of other objections^ 
be speedily thrown to the winds, leaving matters in a far worse condition 
than they are in at present — and that, I agree with you, is bad enough. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to conceive of any thing worse than a system 
HbsLt should make it the interest of a great body of land-owners to pray for 
short crops, as the only .wans of avoiding ruin. ^^ Experience,'' says the 
author of the project to wmch I have now referred, '< has shown that a crop 
of 2,700,000 bales, thro\w(i on the market;^ will reduce the price of cotton to 
about five cents, whereas a crop of 2,200,u00 will raise it to thirteen cents, 
or more." The latter crop will produce, as he says, & hundred and ten 
iniilions, whereas one of 2,800,000 bales will produce but sixty millions; 
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a^^ f' the tounty Qf ^^ay^9, in thf gift of gapd Sjeasons, proyas more deitruo- 
iive to the pknters than seasons of drought, flood, storms, and frosts." 
This is, certainly, a sad picture; and what is more, as I conceive, and as you^ 
I think, fully believe, it is not likely to be remedied by any of the projects 
that have been suggested at the various conventions that have been held. 

You ask — ^What is the remedy ? How can we bring about a st«te of things 
that shall give us something approaching to steadiness in the price of our 
ffreat staple, and enable us to rejoice, as do other people, in good seasons and 
large crops f Why is it that we, of all the world, controUing the supply of 
an article of prime necessity, should be placed in a condition to be ruined by 
such seasons granted by the bounty of Heaven ? That you should at this 
day have occasion to ask these questions is only evidence that you southern 
gentlemen have neyer fully appreciated the strength of the position that you 
might occupy if you would, and that you will occupy when you shall come 
;to see that you have been steadily and regularly lending your aid to men 
\whose interests are directly the opposite of your own, and whose every effort 
tends towards bringing about the state of things of which you now complain. 
She man of Manchester flourishes when you are being ruined ; and yet, when 
vyou desire advice as to how you may avoid ruin, to whom do you apply for 
it ? Is it not to the man of Manchester ? Assuredly it is ; and when your 
cotton is low because of having taken his advice, does he not feast the agent 
through whom he has acted for the purp,ose of producing this effect ? He 
does so, and well can he afford it. 

In olden time, the physician, when called to see the sick, was accustomed 
to prescribe to all patients with similar symptoms the same remedies — ^the 
consequence of which was that he was quite as likely to kill as to cure. In 
our day, the skilful physician endeavours to ascertain the cause of the exist- 
ence of the symptoms, and not unfrequently finds it necessary to administer 
directly opposite remedies where symptomatology would have taught him 
to administer the same — ^and it might be that an inquiry into the real causes 
of the disease now existing among the producers of cotton would be attended 
by similar results. As yet, the latter seem to know of but one mode of re- 
medy, and that the same formerly practised by the Dutch — limiting the sup- 
ply J by agreeing among themselves how much they shall plant, or how to lock 
it up after it has been picked. Now, there is, as I think, another remedy 
that is quite certain and perfectly practicable, and that ^ increasing the de- 
mand, and so far increasing it, too, as to render it quite impossible that a state 
of things should ever exist that would induce the planter to pray for any 
thing but the largest crops that a bounteous Heaven would grant him — or 
that should ever, at the close of a rich and glorious harvest, induce to feel 
that his condition would be better had he and his neighbours been visited 
by " droughts and floods, storms and frosts.*' 

You will ask, how is this to' be accomplished? How can such a remedy 
be administered? Before answering these questions, it is necessiary to in- 

3uire why it is that the consumption by the world df so important* a commo- 
ity i^ so exceedingly small as it is; The whole average quantity produced 
does not^ I fepl assured^ materially exceed 1,700,000,000 pounds,* and that is 
but about a pound isind a half for each head of the. population of the world — 

* EngUsh writers are accustomed to tell us of the Tasj|||>ro€hictioii of India, whicH tkoy 
■et down at mora than 1,000,000,000 of pounds, bnt this is/as I tiiink, but a flower of fancy, 
tiphe whole export is but 150,000,000, and some of the most paroductive cotton districts export 
nearly the whole product, while in tiiose which famish lit£le for export there is evidently 
^ery \it^4gr6yrtk, as any one will see who will consult Chapman's recent work on the Cotton 
'Tiibde of India. It appears to me exceedingly doui>tfUl if the whole product is more than 
<|aable the (luadtit^ eifport^d; and if this be Bo, ih»t of the w«cld cannot axo^ed the ammiAt 
here set doTp^. ' 
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cert»inly not one-tenth of what woidd be consumed oould they find means to 
pay for it, and not one*tenth of what would be good for them ; and yet, it ia 
^ drug, selling in India at two and three cents per pound, and command- 
mg here at this moment but seven apd a-half cents, with a certainty that, 
should we again be favoured, as we were a £bw years since, with a succession 
of large crops, it will fall to a lower point than it ever yet has seen : a state 
of things that could not exist were the people of the world to consume even 
one-third as much as would be goad for them. Why do they not ? Why 
is it that India, with her hundred millions of population, and wit]i her demes- 
ne manufacture in a state of ruin, consumes of British cottons to the extent 
•f ODJy sixteen cents per head — or little m^ore, probably, than a couple of yards 
9f cloth ? To these questions an answer may perhaps be found upon an ex- 
amination of the circumstances which govern the consumption of other com- 
niodities, for we inay be quite certain that cotton obeys precisely the same 
laws as sugar and cofiee, wine and wheat. Such an examination would result 
in showing that when a commodity is at once produced and on or near the 
place of growth in the form fitting it for use, the consumption is invariably 
l^Tge ; and that when it has to go through many and distant hands before 
being consumed, it is as invariably small. The consumption of sugar on a 
plantation is large ; but if it were needed that before being consumed it 
should be sent to 'Holland to h» refined and then brought back again, we may 
feel well assured that there would not be one pound consumed on any givei^ 
plantation where now there are twenty, or possiblv fifty. The consumption 
of cotton on the plantation is very small iiudeed, because, before being con- 
sumed, it has to be dragged through the mud to the landing, thence carried 
to New Orleans, thence to Liverpool, and thence to Manchester, after which 
the cloth has to be returned, th,e planter receiving one bale for eYexy five he 
sent away, and giving the labour of cultivating an acre in exchange for fifty^ 
sixty, or eighty pounds of its product. If, now, the work of converting it 
into cloth were performed on the ground where it was raised, or in its neigh- 
bourhood, is it not clear that the consumption would be largely increased ? 
The people who made the cloth would be the consumers of numerous things 
raised on the plantation that now are wasted, while the facility of converting 
such things into cloth would be a bounty oq raisins them ; and thus, while i^v.e 
times the quantity of cotton would be consume^, tne real cost — that is, the la- 
bour cost — would be less tha^ it is at present. So, too, in India. It may be re- 
garded as doubtful if the quantity of cotton now consumed in that country is. 
one-half what it was half a century since — w3i. for the reason that the number 
of people now interposed between the consumer and the producer is so great. 
The c<|n3umption of wine in France is enormous, whereas here there is 
scarcely any consumed, and yet the apparent excess of price is not so great as 
would warrant us in expecting to find so enormous a difiference. The real oimse 
is not so much to be found in the excess, of price, though iixAt is considerable^ 
as in the mode of payment. A peasant in France obtains wine in exchange for 
much that would be wasted but fbi the proximity of the wine-vat, and the de- 
mand it makes for the labour of himself and others.. He raises milk, eggs, and 
chickens, and he has fruit, cabbages, potatoes, or turnips, commodities that 
from Uieir bulky or perishabjie nature cannot be sent to a distance, bnt can be 
exchanged at home. The fanner of Ohio cannot exchange his spare labour, or 
(b&t Qf his horses, for win% nor can he pay tot it in peaches or strawberries, 
of which the yield of an acre might produce him hundreds of dollars — nor in 
potQ^oes or turnips, of whieh he can obtain hundreds of bushels ; but he must 
pay in wh^at, of which an acre jidda hm a dozen bushels, two-thirds of which 
ejT^i et^tm up v^ the proces/i of exchange between him and the wine-|prower. 
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Whenever the culture of the grape shall come to be established in that Statei 
and wine shall be made at home, it will be found that the gaUoTis consumed 
will be almost as numerous as are now the drops. Look where we may, we shall 
find the same result. Wherever the consumer and the producer are brought 
into close connection with each other, the increase of consumption is wonder- 
ful, even where there is no reduction in the nominal price ; and wherever they 
are separated the diminution of consumption is equally Wonderful, even where 
there is a reduction of nominal price — and it is so because the facility of ex- 
change diminishes as the distance increases. A man who has even a single 
hour's labour to spare may exchange it with his neighbour for as much cotton 
cloth as would make a shirt; but if the labour market be distant, he may, and 
will, waste daily as much time as would buy him a couple of shirts, and 
may have to go shirtless while cotton is a drug. 

Before proceeding further, I would beg you to look around your own neigh- 
bourhood and see how many exchanges are even now made that could not 
be made by people that were separated even ten or twenty miles from each 
other, and how many conveniences and comforts are enjoyed in exchange for 
both labour and commodities that would be wasted but for the existence of 
direct intercourse between the parties — and then to satisfy yourself if the 
same law which may be deduced from the small facts of a village neighbour- 
hood will not be found equally applicable to the great ones of larger commu- 
nities. 

It is considered a great grievance that the people of Oalifomia and Aus- 
tralia should be compelled to send their gold to a distance to be finished and 
made ready for consumption in the market, and both Great Britain and our- 
selves are about to incur great expense with a view to protect the gold pro- 
ducers from the traders and transporters ; and yet the loss to them resulting 
from distance from the place of conversion is not one tenth part as much as 
is the loss to the producers of cotton. 

Having reflected upon these things, I would next ask you to look at the 
present condition of the cotton trade, and to remark the fact that scarcely any 
lof the wool produced is consumed without first travelling thousands of miles 
rand passing through almost hundreds of hands. The places of production are 
Ladia, Egypt, Brazil, the West Indies, and our Southern States. In the first, 
the manufacture is in a state of ruin. In the second, third, and fourth, it has 
never had an existence ; and in the last it has but recently made an effort to 
straggle into life, but from month to month we hear of the stoppage or destruc- 
tion of ISouthem mills, and the day is apparently now not far distant when we 
shall have again to say that no portion of the cotton crop can be consumed 
in the cotton-growing region until after it shall have travelled thousands of 
miles in quest of hands to convert it into cloth. 

Why is this ? Why is it that the light and easily transported spindle and 
loom are not placed in and about your cotton fields f You have labour, thai 
is now toasted, that would be abundant for the conversion of half your crops, 
if you would but bring the machinery to the land, instead of taking the pro- 
duce of the land to the machinery. Once brought there, it would be there 
for ever, whereas you may carry the cotton to the spindle for a thousand 
years, and you will have again to repeat the work in the hundred and first; 
and yet you go on year after vear transporting cotton out and cloth home, 
as if that were the way in which you are to be eftriched. — Again, why is it 
that the people of India, to whom the world was so long indebted for all 
its cotton goods, have not only ceased to supply distant countries, but have 
actually ceased to spin yam or make cloth for themselves ? Why should 
r.they carry raw cotton on the backs of bullocks for hundreds of miles, and then 
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send it by sea for thousands of mileSy paying freights, commissions, and 
charges of all kinds to an amount so greatly exceeding the original price, 
to part with sixty millions of pounds of raw material, to get in exchange 
.eertainly not much more than six millions of cloth, if even of yam ? Is it 
not clear that the labour of converting the cotton into yarn is not one-quarter 
as great as was the labour of raising the cotton itself? Nevertheless, we here 
flee them giving ten pounds of cotton for probably a single one of yarn, while 
labour unemployed abounds throughout India. Further, Br^il raises cotton, 
and she has spare labour, and yet she sends her cotton to look for the spindle, 
instead of bringing the spindle to look for the cotton, as she might so readily 
do. Why does she so ? The answer to these questions is to be found in 
British legislation. 

The invention of machinery for spinning cotton was accompanied by the 
passage of a law prohibiting its export .to any part of the world, and as arti- 
sans were forbidden to emigrate, there existed little danger that there should 
be carried abroad any knowledge of the new and economical modes of converting 
cotton into cloth. Here was a law restraining the people of England from 
the exercise of their rights, but it was cdao a law restraining the people of the 
world from the exercise of their right to obtain from the inventors the use of 
the improvements that had been made ) and its object was that of compelling 
them to send all their cotton to England^ if they would have it spun or woven,. 
By degrees the export from India of manufactured cotton ceased, and that of 
raw cotton arose, and thus was England enabled to establish a system of com- 
mercial centralization such as has never before been seen — all the world compet* 
ing with each other for permission to sell raw produce in her markets, and thus 
enabling her to fix the price of what she desired to buy — ^all competing with 
each other for the privilege of purchasing manufactured produce in her markets, 
and enabling her to fix the price of what she desired to sell. For a time this 
prospered with her, and she became rich ) but the system was unsound, and 
tended to produce all the results that we now have occasion to observe. It was a 
system that tended to the ruin of her friends and customers. Adam Smith 
had told her that it was '^a manifest violation of the most sacred rights of 
mankind.^' He had told her that in the natural course of things, the artisan 
went to the place where food and the' raw materials of manufacture were 
abundant and cheap, and that he ate the one while converting the other into 
the most compact form, so as to fit the whole for cheap transportation to distant 
countries. In a piece of woollen cloth, said he, are contained many hundred- 
weights of food and wool. Not only, said he, is it injurious to other 
nations, but it must be injurious to yourselves, for it will diminish the pro- 
ductiveness of both labour and capital, and will, at the same time, render you 
daily more and more dependent upon the operations of other countries, when 
you should be becoming more independent of theni. His warnings were 
unheeded; and from that day to the present, England has been engaged in an 
incessant effort utterly to destroy the manufactures of India, and to crush 
every attempt elsewhere to establish any competition with her for the purchase 
of ootUm,^ Is not this, I ask you, a true picture of the operations of the last 



* In BO doing, she has been crashing her own people. At the moment at which I am writing, 
one of the papers of the day has brought rae an artlole from the London Times, the great 
advocate of the system, in which is the following passage : — 

** Does it not appear at first sight a strange result of the terrible statistics of society, that 
upon an average one person out of twenty of the inhabitants of this luxurious metropoliB is 
every day destitute of food and employment^ and every night without a place for shelter or 
repose ?" 

More than one hundred thousand persons every day destitute of food and employment^ and 
every day without a place for shelter or repose! Such are the awful results of the neglect of 
the warnings of Adam Smith. 
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BCTentj years ? If so^ and you nmst^ I think^ admit that it is, I will next 
ask you to remark the fust that in no oountry does there now exist any coni<> 
petition with her for the purchase of your great staple where the people art 
not protected against this attempt on the part of Great Britain to engross to 
herself the whole mannfaetnre, and thus to deprive people who grow eottoa 
of all power to trade with the world, except through her ships and her looms^ 
her merchants and her manufacturers. Look at the facts for yourself, and see 
if it is not so. The manufacturers of India have ceased to be competitors for 
the purchase of the domestic product, which, therefore, has to go to England.. 
The people of Portugal, the favoured land of free trade, are not buyers in th« 
cotton market. Neither are those of Italy. Turkey was so, but she has 
become a mere dependant on the Manchester manufacturers. Brazil cannot 
convert her own cotton into cloth. Canada, Australia, and the West Indies 
buy no cotton, and they therefore consume but little cloth. Now, I need 
not say to you that it is when buyers are numerous that prices are high, 
and that when they are few, prices are low. Some competition does exist, 
but where is it to be found ? Is it not in Russia, who protects her people 
in their effort to have direct trade with the producers of cotton ? Is it not in 
France, in Belgium, and in Northern Germany, in which latter the consump- 
tion has grown in fifteen years of protection from forty to a hundred and &>rty 
millions of pounds ? Is it not here, where protection to some extent exists ? 
Abolish the protective laws of France and Belgium, Germany and Eussia, and 
our own, and will not the consequence be that from that day forth the manu^ 
factures of all those countries will be at an end, and that the whole crop wiil 
thenceforth be thrown on the market of England, giving to her people pow^ 
to dictate, and without appeal of any kind, the prices at which they will buy 
cotton and sell cloth ? Such assur&dly will be the case. Will that increase 
the consumption of your staple? Assuredly not. The owners of ships and 
mills will then be masters of the owners of plantations, as indeed they now 
are to an extent that you, I fear, would scarcely be willing to acknowledge. 

To fully understand the working of this in diminishing the power to ck>n« 
sume, let us apply elsewhere the same principle, placing in Nashville a set 
of corn-millers who had contrived so effectually to crush all attempts to 
establish mills in other parts of the State that no man could eat bread that 
had not travelled up to that place in its most bulky form, coming back in its 
most compact one, leaving at the mill all the refuse that might have been 
applied to the fattening of hogs and cattle^— and that this diagram represented 
the com trade of your State. 
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Now suppose all your food liad to make its way through such a narrow passage 
as is above indicated^ is it not clear that the owners of roads and wagons and 
mills would be the masters of the owners of land ? Is it not cl^ar that the 
larger the crops the higher would be freights, and the larger the charge for 
the use of the mills, the smaller would be the price of a bushel of wheat aa^ 
compared with that of a bag of meal ? That such would be the case, no one 
can even for a moment doubt — nor is it at all susceptible of doubt that the 
establishment of such a system would diminish by one-half the consumption 
of food throughout the State, and also the power to produce it, for all the 
refuse would be fed at and near Nashville, and the manure yielded by it 
would be totally lost to the farmer who raised the food. The value of both 
labour and land would thus be almost destroyed. Admitting, now, that 
such a system existed, what would be the remedy ? Would it not be found 
in an effort to break down the monopoly, and thus to establish among the 
people of the State the power to trade among themselves without paying toll 
to the millers of Nashville ? Assuredly it would; and to that end you would 
see them uniting among themselves to induce millers to come and settle 
among them, precisely as we see men everywhere uniting to bring schools 
and colleges to their neighbourhood, well assured that a small present outlay 
is soon made up, even in a pecuniary point of view, in being enabled to keep 
their children at home while being educated, instead of sending them abroad, 
there to be boarded and lodged, while food is wasted at home that they might 
eat, and chambers are empty that they might occupy. Education thus ob- 
tained costs a parent almost literally nothing, while that for which a child 
must go to a distance is so costly that few can obtain it. Precisely so is it 
with food and with cloth. The mere labour of converting the grain into flour 
is as nothing when compared with that required for its transportation hundreds 
of miles ; and the mere labour required for the conversion of cotton into cloth 
is nothing compared with the cost of its transportation from the plantation to 
Manchester and back again. Commercial centralization looks, however, to 
compelling the planter to pay five times the cost of conversion, in the wages 
and profits of the people employed in transporting and exchanging the cotton. 

Admitting, now, that the grain and flour trade Were centralized in the man- 
ner I have described, what would be the effect of a succession of large crops, 
or even of a single one ? Would not your roads be covered with wagons 
whenever they were passable, and even at times when they were almost iiff- 
passable ? Would not every one be anxious to anticipate the apprehended 
fail of prices by being early in the market ? Would not freights be high ? 
Would not the farmed, on his arrival in Nashville, find that every store- 
house was filled to overflowing ? Would not storage be high ? Would h^ 
not approach the miller cap in hand, and would not the latter receive him, 
with his hat on his head ? Assuredly such would be the case, and he Would 
hear everywhere of the astonishing extent of " the surplus" — of how rapidly 
production was exceeding consumption — of the length of time his grain must 
remain on hand before it could be ground — of the low price of flour, &c., 
&c. — and the result would be that the more grain carried to market the less 
would be carried back, and the less he would be able to consume ; and at last! 
he would arrive at the conclusion that the only effect of large crops granted 
him by the bounty of Heaven was that of enriching the miller at his expense, 
by compelling him to allow more toll for the privilege of creeping through 
the hole provided for him by the miller. He would pray for droughts and 
freshets — ^for storms and frosts — as the only means of escape from ruin. 

Is not this, I ask of you, a' fair picture of the cotton trade ? Do you pro- 
fit by good crops ? A^uredly not. The more you send to market the less you 
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get for it. Do you profit by improvements in the transportation of your 
oommodity ? Certainly not. With the growth of railroads, cotton has fallen 
in price, and will not this day command on the plantation half as much per 
pound as it did before a railroad was invented. In India, the cost of trans- 
portation from the place of production to England has fallen in the last forty 
years sevenpence,* and yet the grower of cotton obtains for it one-third less 
than he did before — ^receiving now little more than two cents, when before he 
had from three to four. Who profits by the reduction of cost of transporta- 
tion and conversion ? The man who keeps the toll-gate through which it passes 
to the world, and who widens it only gradually, so as to permit the increased 
quantity to pass through slowly, paying largely for the privilege. 

In the article to which I have called your attention it is complained that 
even when the crops are short the planters do not benefit as they might do, 
because, while they are scattered and unable to communicate with each other, 
the dealers are centralized, and are thereby enabled to collect information 
and act upon it. Here is another of the consequences of the distance of the 
producer from the place of consumption, and thus it is that we see manu- 
facturers grow rich while the planter is being ruined. The one buys when 
it suits him, while the other has to go to market when he can. Is not all 
this precisely what would happen to the growers of food if all the mills of 
your State were located in Nashville ? Would not the millers be well in- 
formed in reference to every county, and would not they buy up cheaply in 
one part of the State when they knew that failure had occurred in another 
part ? Would not all these things tend largely to diminish consumption ? 

Let us now for a moment look to what would be the effect of decentralization. 
Suppose all the planters and farmers to determine to throw off the yoke of 
the Nashville millers, and to have a mill in every county in the State — and to 
carry their plan into effect. Would not they thereafter send their grain to 
millers at their own convenience, doing it on such days as they had horses 
and wagons, boys or men unemployed? Would they not in this way save 
all the cost of transportation ? Would they not have to feed the miller and his 
men, and would not those men consume the more bulky products of the earth 
— ^veal, milk, and butter, potatoes and cabbages, and other things that would 
not bear transportation, and that would be in a great degree lost if not con- 
sumed at home — and would he not in this manner save almost all the cost of 
milling ? Would not each farmer have the refuse to feed his hogs and his cattle, 
and would he not thus provide food with which to pay the miller and to feed his 
children and himself? If he desired to go to the distant market, would he 
not economize transportation by taking flour instead of grain ? Would he not 
then be able to trade directly/ with the storekeepers of Nashville and Knox- 
ville. Mobile and New Orleans, instead of being limited to the millers of 
Nashville ? Would he not economize storage, by keeping his grain in his 
bam until he could take it to the miller, and his flour at the mill until he was 
ready to send it off? Would he not have everywhere competition for 
THE PURCHASE OP HIS WHEAT ? Would he uot enrich his farm and him- 
self? Assuredly he would, for he would have acquired the power to deter- 
mine for himself where he would sell and to whom he would sell — ^IN which 

CONSISTS REAL FREEDOM OF TRADE. 

In no part of the world, however, has freedom been secured by a single effort, 
nor would it be so here. The interests of the Nashville millers would be 
adverse to the establishment of competition for the purchase of grain or the 
sale of flour ; and if any man should attempt to establish a mill in another 
part of the State, they would be sure to ruin him by offering to those who 

* Chftpman's Cotton Trade of India. • 
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ought to be his customers new inducements to continue to trade with them. 
They would sell them flour and enable them to obtain iron and cloth for notes, 
or bonds. Kich themselves, they could afford to give long credit on flour, or to 
make advances on the grain in the ground, and their poor competitor would 
soon end his career bj bankruptcy^ thus affording to all around him new 
proof that the power of the confederated millers of Nashville could not be 
resisted. In this case, what would it be to the interest of your planters and 
farmers to do ? Would it not be to come to a determination to protect them- 
selves in their efforts to bring the miller to their sidesy by agreeing to send him 
their grain to be ground, and to take the flour yielded by it back to their 
farms ? Would they not be gainers by so doing, even admitting that each 
man contributed hundreds of dollars towards the building of the mill? 
Such a measure would, however, raise a great cry of " Free Trade" among 
the Nashville millers, who would discourse largely about the advantage of 
'^ buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest one," and the 
folly of auy effort on the part of the farmers to have mills built at which 
they could make their exchanges on the ground, and huge tables of figures re- 
presenting the imports and exports of Nashville would be published, proving 
that the more the people were relieved from the monopoly the poorer they 
grew J and Adam Smith would be quoted to prove precisely what he never 
meant to say — ^and it would be proved conclusively that the farmers would 
lose by having many mills at which they could exchange their wheat for 
flour, and many shops at which they could exchange their flour for cloth and 
iron. You would have your Nashville tfnimiy and your Tennessee Journal 
of Commerce — journals established and maintained by the contributions of 
the associated millers* — labouring from day to day to prove that the farmers 
were enriched by having to employ more wagons, and the building of each 
new wagon would be chronicled as they now chronicle the building of each 
new ship ; and the increase in the fortunes of the associated millers — the men 
who were living out of the spoil of the farmers — would be published to the 
world as conclusive evidence of the advantage to the people of Tennessee re- 
sulting from being obliged to carry all their grain to Nashville before they 
could either eat it or exchange it for cloth or iron : and many farmers would 
be silly enough to believe them as fully as do so many of our planters that 
their interests are to be promoted by having but one market in which to 
sell their cotton, and one in which all their customers must buy their cloth. 
The community would be divided between the advocates of the monopolist 
millers, ranged under the banner of " free trade," and the advocates of the 
farmers, who would counsel protection to themselves by persistence in their 
efforts to bring the millers to their sides ; and the monopolists, by dint of 
weighty arguments, in various forms, addressed to' editors and politicians, 
would probably break up the farmers' coalition ; and this might be repeated 
time after time, until the latter could be brought fully to understand that 
real free trade consisted in the exercise of thepoioer to go to any one of many 
markets and to trade directly with all the world, instead of being compelled 
to go to only one market and to pay heavy toll to the millers that controlled 
that one. Allow me now to ask you if this is not a tolerably fair picture 
of what is being done here and everywhere in relation to the cotton trade I 
Are not the planters limited almost entirely to one market, and would they 
have any market whatever but that one, except for protection ? Is not the 
condition of things in that trade precisely as it is represented in the following 
diagram ? 



* But a little while since, a gentleman, sapposed competent to teaoli the adyantagea of 
haying but one market in which to sell cotton, and one in which to sell cloth, was oflfered a 
guanuitee of $10,000 per umam if h» wo«Ld set op a pmf» in New YorJc, for that pupose. 
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Prodttoers of Cotton in Asia, Africa, 
Ifforth And South Am'ertca. 




Consumers of Cotton 
in Europe, Asiik, Africa, North and South America. 

You desire steadiness of price. How is it to be obtained ? Before an 
swering this question, I beg yon to reflect what is everywhere seen to be the 
efifeot where drainage is imperfect, and see if in such cases water does not 
accumulate, overflowing the river banks and producing great destruction — 
and then to see if the difficulty is not precisely the same with your cotton. You 
need more and direct outlets. While there is but one through which a large 
crop is to pass, you are at the mercy of the man who owns it; but when you 
shall make a hundred for yourselves, you will need to pay nobody. Convert 
your cotton into cloth, and trade directly with the producer of coffee, sugar 
and tea, indigo, iron, and cloth, and your staple will not be heaped up at the 
only place of exchange, any more than will the water overflow the banks 
^hen there are numerous mouths by which it may be discharged. Watch 
the course of your own great river in the spring, and see how it overflows its 
banks, and the amount of ruin it causes among the levees in its passage to. 
and below New Orleans, and then see how rapidly the stream subsides when 
it begins to find its way by numerous passages to the Gulf — and see if the 
facts there presented do not afford instruction in relation to the cotton trade. 
You need many outlets, but these you cannot have until you finish your 
cotton and put it into the form that fits it for consumption ; and to accomplish 
this you must place the cotton mill among the cotton fields. That done, you 
will oeaaek to pray for. short crops, for then you will have large crops and good 
prices. Until you do that, all the benefit of improvements in machinery 
of conversion or of transportation will not only not enure to you, but they 
will be accompanied by further fall of prices, as has already been the case. 
K you doubt this, read the past. What was cotton worth on the plantation 
when you had scarcely even a turnpike or a steamboat, and what is it now 
when steamboats and railroads abound ? Has the price risen with the build- 
ing of steamboats and the making of railroads ? Has it not, on the contrary, 
fallen to a ruinous extent, and precisely with the growth of facilities for 
transportation ? When scarcely even a steamboat existed, you had fifteen 
ilnd twenty cents a pounds on the plantation^ and the buyer paid the cost of 
carrying it to New Orleans. Now, the latter has fallen one-half, or two- 
thirds, and the former has also fallen one-half ; so that you have not only not 
gjained but you have lost by the augmentation of facilities for going to mar- 
ket, and this you have done because the only effect of these facilities is to 
iikcreade the bulk of the crop that has to seek a passage through the single 
outlet provided for it — and the only effect of the new railroads you now pro- 
pose to make wiU he a further increase in the ma^ss seeking^ to go to marJcety 
q.nd a further decline of price. You are in the condition of a man who la- 
botoi under a disuse which requires that he should take some medicine to 
pre^iivi^ khn for eitiibg vA^ advatftagd^^'HMBd tka^ ingtead of taking mediciii* 
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to remove the disease takes food tfait increases it and must eventually kill 
kim< Rid yonrselves of the control of the Manchester manufacturers, and 
eoahle yourselves to trade directly wifth the world, and railroads and steanti^ 
boats will tend to raise the price of cotton, but unf.il' you ikall do so, they ean 
have no effect but that of lowering diem. Until the period of the revenue 
tariff of 1840-42, which looked to the establishment of the power of the 
Manchester manufacturers, cottoti had never fallen so low as eight cents^ 
Since then it has been still lower, and it is now only seven and a-half cetts^ 
with an absolute certainty that it will see five cents if you should be etMrited 
by the bounty of Heaven with two or three good crops. Look at Indi&. 
The cost of transportation has fallen sevenpence, and yet the ordinary pritie 
of cotton at the place of production is lower than it has ever been, although 
the product is, I am well satisfied, not one-half of what it was half a century 
fflnoe. 

It Is said, however, that there is 86mething like a natural tendency towards 
a fall of prices, which means that there is a tendency towards an increase in 
the quantity of the products of the farmer, the planter, and the manpfac- 
turer, that must be given in exchange for a given quantity of gold — but 
that cannot be unless there is a greater increase in the facility of producing 
wheat or cotton than in that of producing gold — and such is certainly not 
the case. On the contrary, gold is now produced with more facility and 
in greater abundance than was ever before known, and the substitution of 
credit for coin is steadily diminishing the necessity for the latter, both of 
which circumstances should tend to raise prices, whereas that of cotton is 
lower now than it had ever been prior to the revenue tariff of 1840-42, and 
lower even than it was then, while fiour is almost as low as we have ever 
known it. That no such tendency exists will be seen by the following table 
of the average prices of wheat in France for the past two centuries, by which 
it is seen that the average of the later periods was higher than that of the 
earlier ones, notwithstanding an increase of 150 per cent per head in the 
gross amount of product. 

1643 to 1715 average of 72 fem 18.85 francs 

1805 « 1814 " 10 « .V 21.00 *« 

1815 « 1830 " 15 « .' : 20.62 " 

1831 « 1840 " 10 *' 19.03 " 

The people of France combine their food with raw silk and send it abroad 
in the compact form of '' silks ;'^ aiid with day, sending the two abroad id 
the form of porcelain, permitting as few people as possible to intervene be* 
tween themselves and the consumers of their products. 

Again ; I have now before me a table ef the prices of Russia iron for fifty- 
six years, beginning with £16 per ton and ending with £17 10^., and rising 
and falling in that period only about tw'enty per cent. FurtfaeTj I huve a 
table of the prices of English tin, in bars, for the same period of time^ 
56 years, in which the average of the first ten years was about £4 per ton^ 
and that of the last teii £4 4^.^ — and another of the prices of tin-plates^ 
riK>wing a gradual rise from about eight dollars a box in 1843 and 1844 
to an average of more thaii ten dollars in 1851 dnd 1892. Now, wheft 
yea recblleet how mueh iron goes to the (imposition of tin-plates^ and 
how low is now the price of iron^ you can see how large must have been 
the advance in ^ price of tin, #ltfa whieh England supplies the world; 
Again : look ai the steadiness m the price of silk, of which eight departmenti 
of France produce as much as would exchange for almost half the cro^ of 
eotton produced in eleven Stately 6f thif XJtrion^ It fluctuates up and dowil 
wiA the stodcs) and mcit specujUUi^ in it te i^qr do id the five pet em^ 
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with a certainty that prices will be maintained if tranquillity be preserved. 
So is it with numerous articles that we import from France. The finer 
gloves and ribands are as high, if not higher, than they ever have been, and 
porcelain, notwithstandibg improvements in the mode of manufacture, has 
not fallen, as I learn, one per cent, per annum for the last ten years. Why, 
now, is it that these things are so steady, while cotton fluctuates to so great 
an extent that a large crop is ruinous to the planter ? Simply because the 
makers of tin and of Russia iron, gloves, ribands, and porcelain, are not 
obliged to pass the whole of tneir products through a narrow strait owned 
and occupied by men whose success in life is wholly dependent upon making 
the passage as difficult as possible, that they may charge the higher toll for 
the privilege of getting through. The silk of France is in the condition of 
the waters of the Mississippi below New Orleans. It is finished ready for 
use, and finds its way into the great ocean of trade by a thousand outlets, 
as is shown in the following diagram, which I beg you to compare with that 
given in relation to the movement of cotton : — 



Producers of Silk m 
France. 



// //T?*'v-,^_ France. _-^<^s X 




Consumers of Silk 







in Europe, Asia, AfHca, North and South America. 



When the outlets are numerous, the only effect of a great fall of water is, 
that the volume of each little stream is increased, and therefore the water 
does not overflow the banks. When the crop of silk is large, it passes by 
a thousand outlets to the consumers, and a slight concession in prices, swells 
each little demand so as to prevent accumulation any where, and thus enables 
the silk-grower to rejoice over a large return to his labour. Let us have 
a large crop, and the single passage is so blocked up that the friction attend- 
ant upon passing through is so great as almost to absorb the whole value. 
Give yourselves numerous outlets. Finish your cotton, and enable yourselves 
to trade directly with the consumers of your products, and you will then, 
like the Frenchman, rejoice over a large crop. 

Hie remedy for the evils under which you and your fellow-planters labour 
seems to me to be very clear. You need direct intercourse with the world \ 
and that you may have it, you must learn to finish your goods for market, so as 
to enable you to exchange directly with the producers of silks and gloves, 
tea and coffee, sugar and indigo, and thus provide yourselves with as many 
outlets as has the silk of France. Until you shall do this, your condition 
will beoome worse instead of better — and, unless I am greatly mistaken, yoa 
will be fully satisfied of this before the lapse of three years. You are now 
rapidly dosing one of the outlets, by stopping our own mills, and diminish- 
ing our domestic consumption, the consequence of which is seen in the fact 
tiiat the quantity of cotton thrown on the English market last year was as 
great, out of a crop of 2,350,000 bales, as it was three years since out of one 
of 2,700,000 — ^the consequenoe of which is seen in a fall from more than 
fifty to little more than thirty dollars a bale. Had the tariff of 1842 
Bttined in existence^ the domestic consiunptioii of last year would unqtie 
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tioDablj hare exceeded a million of bales, leaving only 1,350^000 to seek a 
market abroad, and you would hare had for it sixty dollars a bale instead of 
thirty,* and your crop would have yielded you a hundred and sixty millions 
of dollars, instead of eighty millions^ and the only effect of your present crop 
of three millions would have been to give you fifty dollars, when now you 
will realize less than thirty. It will be said that these high prices would 
arrest consumption, but that is only one of the ingenious contrivances of the 
Manchester men, who themselves stop consumption when the prices are high, 
that prices may be diminished. Four cents upon a pound of cotton will not, 
on an average, give more than one cent upon a yard of cloth, and that dif* 
ference never has stopped consumption, and never will. On the contrary, the 
increase in the consumption of this country consequent upon your prosperity, 
would be twice the diminution dsewhere. Instead, however, of increasing 
our consumption and diminishing your dependence on foreign markets, you 
are every day increasing the latter and diminishing the former. Your ex- 
changes with the people of the North and West, and even with one another, 
are now every day more and more carried on through the narrow strait to 
which I have referred as being in the keeping of persons whose interests are 
directly adverse to your own — and thus it is that you check consumption 
while your crop increases and must continue to increase. 

What is the remedy for all this? For an answer, look around and see 
where it is that consumption increases. Is it in Ireland, that has perfect 
freedom of trade, in the Manchester acceptation of the term, with England? 
Certainly not. The consumption there decreases. Is it in Portugal, Italy, 
Turkey, Canada, the West Indies, or India ? Certainly not. Where, then, is 
it ? Is it not in the protected countries of the world ? Look to Belgium 
and France, to Northern Germany, and Russia. Since the adoption of pro- 
tection by the Zoll-verein, in a period of fifteen years, the quantity consumed 
has grown from forty to one hundred and forty millions of pounds. In Rus- 
sia, in the four years from 1846 to 1850, it grew fifty per cent. From 1842 
to 1846 our consumption increased from 267,000 to 630,000 bales, whereas 
it has now fallen below half a million. Why is it that this increase has 
taken place ? Is it not because there is a more direct trade between the pro- 
ducers and the consumers ? Is it not because the people of Germany now 
import cotton directly from you instead of receiving it after it has passed 
through the mills of Manchester? Is it not because the man who needs 
cloth obtains it directly from the man who makes cloth, paying him for it in 
labour, and in the thousand commodities that may be consumed on the land, 
and that will not bear transportation ? Assuredly such is the fact, as would 
be proved were protection abandoned in Germany, for then consumption 
would fall as it has here fallen under the tariflF of 1846. What you need is 
direct trade with the consumers of cotton throughout the world, and that is 
to be had by the adoption here of the same measures that have given and 
are daily more and more giving to Germany direct trade with the producers 
of cotton and the consumers of her wool. Fifteen years since, that country 
exported wool and imported cloth, thus carrying on trade with the world, as 
you do now, through the medium of British ships and factories. Now the 
export of wool has nearly ceased, and cloths go abroad to be exchanged for 
foreign wool and cotton. If Germany can do all this in fifteen years, can 
you not do as much ? Be assured you could. Determine to adopt the same 
measures that have so perfectly succeeded in Germany, and you will find thai 
jour success will bo even more perfeet. It needs but to determine that the 
spindle and the loom shall come to the cotton fields, and they will oome— 



* These prices haye refsrenoe to four hfmdred pounds as being the weight of the bale. 
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bat so long aa you shall oontinue in the belief that yoa arje to be benefited 
by having only one buyer of cotton and one seller of cloth, to enrich him« 
self at the cost of yourselves aod yonr customers; and destroy the power of 
ponsuniption by those customers; they never can come. It is absurd to hope 
for it. 

It will, however, be said that the people of New England are to be lihe 
persons chiefly 'benefited by protection. Never was a greater mistake cofflr 
mitted. The New-Eugland factories ean outlive those of the Middle 9ml 
Southern States, and the only effect of the present revenue system is to rivet 
more firmly upon the necks of tibe cotton-planters the chains of Manchester 
and Lowell. Look at the facts* Small as was the consumption of cottOE 
south of New England, it has already diminished one-half, and it is there 
that we find almost the one-half of the total reduction. Pass along the 
road from Baltimore to Washingtcm, and look at the factories, and th^n 
go to Lowell and mark the difference. Go to the capital of South Carolina; 
and inquire if they are about to rebuild the factory lately burned. Pass on 
to Mobile, and see the two factories so lately built, one of which is already 
closed, while the other is carried on at a loss — and having done this, determine 
if protection is not the true and only road to the emancipation of the planter 
from the tyranny of the spindle and the loom* So well is this understood in 
New England that many leading manii&ctiirers are decidedly opposed to 
efficient protection, because it teqds to the production of domestic competition 
f;>r the purchase of cotton and the sale of the eloth—rprecisely the things you 
should desire, and the things that would relieve you from all your difficulties. 
The more intelligent among the manu&cturers, however, take a more enlarged 
ond liberal view of the mattter, saying that if you enable yourselves to make 
coarse cloths, they will, by the same measi^res, be enabled to make fine ones, 
aiud that their market will grow with the growth of yours, and this is the true 
view of the case. The interests of New Englsjod and of the South are one and 
the sanae. It was a New-England manufacturer that smuggled the first QOtt(^ 
machinery out of England, and it is to New^England mechanics that you ow« 
many of the most important improvements in the conversion of your cotton 
into cloth. Between yourselves and them there is the most perfect harmony 
of real interests, and you can do nothing to injure them that will not do 
more ipjury to yourselves. 

The price of the whole crop is noib d^endent upon the size of it, but up^n 
the quantity that must pass to the e^sumers indirectly y through the narrow 
aperture provided for it by the people of Manchester. Protection in Germany 
ha^ largely increased the quantity going directly to the consumers, and there- 
fore you are benefited by protection in thfit quarter, at all events. Such has 
also been the case in France, Bel^um, tod Russia, and yet those countrieft 
do not ,adopt your idieas in regard to the mode by which we are to rea^h 
pearfect &eedom of trade. If they were tp de 9o their consumiption would 
diminish. The extension of the system of the ZoU-verdnj which affords 
perfect protection, over Austria and Hungary afid Austrian Italy, would 
do for Southern, what has already be^ 4on^ fi>r Northern Germany— ^it 
WiOfuld increase the consumption of (|[otton,'-rrand yet your Manchester frieoda 
aj^ opposed to it. Were the people of Portjugal, Spain, and Turkey to det^i^ 
mine to projbect themselves in their effertfi to have direct trade with the pro? 
ducers of cottop, it would be greatly tp your advantage, because it woulcl 
gceady augmei^t their consumption of that commodity, now so small. If then 
direct trade^ consequent upon protection^ has been productive of such good 
effects in Europe, why should it not here have similar results ? If the ne- 
cessity for maintaining indirect trade has produced the evil effect of diminbh- 
ing tl^e consumption of cottou; as shown in all the countries that maintoin 



{If^chesJ^er free ir&AB, can it produpe otliyev efioets heret ? Has it, I ask yon 
^Q refl^ot, e^f r pro^W^^ o|^ev. e&c^a ainoDg quisigIt^s ? Bid not the cod- 
^^mptioQ of GOtton, among cwsek^^ gT<m mpjidlj under the two pioteotive 
tariff^ of 1828 ajid 1842^ and di^ it not decrease as lapidlj nnder the revenue 
tariff of 1840-42-Tand is it nat i^ow in like mani^er diminishing ? Does not 
every reduction of honie consumption increase the bum9s that nust pass through 
the narrow strait provided by the Manchester men, whose wealUi is dependent 
altogether upon the ii^eiase of fnction in the passage between the consumer 
and the producer? To these questions you cannot, as I think, return any 
put an allrmatiye answer. Bely upon it there is but 4»ie mode in whieh 
you can emancipate yourselves, «nd Uiat is by determining that you wUl 
take for yourselves efficient protection in your efforts to bring the spindle 
^d the loom to the cotton fields, and thus establish direct trade with tlus 
consumers of cotton. 

In ccmclusiop, let me now ask of you i^ few more questions : What is it thai 
you desire ? Is it not that cotton may be high, and that cotton goods shall be 
cheaply furnished to the world, so that consumption may be large? Suck 
certainly is the case* — What th^n is it Uiat the Manchester manufacturer 
desires ? Is it not that cotton may be low, and cotton goods high ? Un* 
questionably it is so. — Are not then the objects you have in view directly the 
opposite of those of the Ma^chept^ man, and is it probable that you and he ean 
be benefited by the same course of policy ? It seems to me quite impossible 
that you should. — Look now ^t the facta. Be opposes protection in Germany, 
and yet under protection you have' had your market increased in fifteen years 
from 40 to 140 millions of ponnds. & exposes protection in Bussia, and 
yet under protection you have had yonr market increased fifty per cent, in 
four years. J3e opposes protection here, and yet under protection you had 
your market doubled in five years. JBk advocates free trade in Ireland, 
Turkey, and Portugal, where you have seen your market diminish from year 
to year. JEk insjb»ts on what he calls free trade with India, by aid of which 
you have seen the cotton of that country forced to England, there to swell 
the quantity seeking a market, with correspondent diminution of price. Ms> 
advocates here, that which in Manehestev phraseology is called free-trade — 
the system which tends to limit you to one market in which to sell your cot- 
ton and buy your doth— a^d yet under that system consumption declines 
from year to year. Ms desires that you should send him much cotton that 
he may have it low. You pray for frosts and droughts that he may be com- 
pelled to pay high prices for it. Me seeks to promote the cultivation of cot- 
ton in Liberia and in Southern Africa, and you desire that there it may not be 
cultivated. Se seeks to substitute flax for cotton,'^ and you desire that hje 
may not succeed. There is thus ^ direct opposition in regard to the. objects 
everywhere to be accomplished, and in the measiu-es eyerywhere to be pur> 
sued for the accomplishment of those objects, and yet the mass of your fel- 
low-planters look to those very men, whose interests are so opposed to thoxr 
own, tot, instruction as to how th^sy are to defeat them and benefit themselves. 



# By late sdvicef from Europe, we learn that the Chevalier Clanssen has sueoeeded in Ht 
pof^ng o£ biq parent €or prepaiing flax-ootton, as foUows ^— 

In France, for £50,000 eteriing. 

In England, 50,000 '^ 

In Ireland, 4^,000 » 

lo Scotland, ..............;26,000 *' 

InBefeiiim, 30,000 « 

In Holland 20,000 « 

Total £305,000 " 

Bqnal to about $1|000,000, beiides a royalty on aJl mannfactured. 
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and ihey rejoice when Manchester acknowledges the benefit she has received 
at the hands of Mr. Walker IN db8tbotin(J the competition for the 
PURCHASE OF COTTON^ for that is the direct effect of the tariff of 1846. The 
Manchester men see that the effect of that tariff has been to send them, oat 
of the last and present crop, at least a million of bales that but for Mr. W, 
Would have been consumed at home, and they rejoice in the fact that this 
million of extra bales comes to them as a/ree-gt/t on the part of your planting 
friends, the price of four millions of bales being much less than would have 
been that of three millions. It is a large gift, but should you rejoice with 
them ? Should you take counsel of them when such are the ends they desire 
to attain ? When the objects in 4riew by two parties are directly the opposite 
of each other, is it wise in one to take counsel of the other? Would you do so 
with even your nearest and best friend, supposing that a case could arise in 
which you or he must be impoverished by the result of a lawsuit ? Would 
you take the advice of your storekeeper as to the course by which you might 
be enabled to " buy in the cheapest market V Would you go to a speculator 
in flour for advice as to how you might ^^ sell in the dearest one V* Assuredly 
not; and yet, when you and your fellow-planters wish for advice as to how to 
sell your cotton and buy your cloth, you study, not honest old Adam Smitht, 
but Manchester political economy, all of whose doctrines on the subject Smith 
repudiated, holding the practice under them to be '^ a manifest violation of 
the most sacred rights of mankind.'' 

And now, my dear sir, having answered your question to the best of my 
ability, let me ask you to reflect seriously upon the great fact that you and 
your fellow-planters control the trade of the world in one of the most im- 
portant articles of consumption, and yet that you are made the mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for distant monopolists who live by standing 
between you and your customers, and then to determine if you do not owe 
it to yourself and to the world, to unite in the effort to promote the adoption 
of those measures by which alone the spindle and the loom can be bright 
to the cotton fields, and by which alone real freedom of trade — the right to 
choose between many markets — can be secured. 

Determine as you will, I pray you, however, to be assured of the respect 
and regard of Yours, very truly, 

HENKY C. CAREY, 
BuBLiHOTOK, April 22, 1852. 



New Work on Political Economy. — Mr. Henry 0. Carey is engaged in the pre- 
pai-ation of a popular Manual of Political Economy, fcr use in echooU and colleges. We 
nave long cherished an impatient desire for 8uch a work, and know of no man so well 
qualified to write it as Mr. C^rey. The books now generally in use, especially in our 
iTorthem institutions of learning, are utterly unfit for the purpb^e, being, like that of 
President Wajland, based on the theory of an essential hostility in the interests of the 
different classes of society, and teaching what is called free trade as the sum of practical 
wisdonL The pernicious effect of such works, so employed, upon the young minds of 
the countiy, is very great ; and we are persuaded that a clear, popular text-book, setting 
forth the truth on the subject, will do more to counteract this influence than can be 
accomplished in any other way. It is remarkable that while Mr. Carey's previous and 
'more elaborate works are used as naanuals of instruction in some Southern and Euro- 
pean colleges— at the University of Upsala, in Sweden, for example — thev have not been 
mtroduced in any university of New-England, where one would expect them to be most 
employed. Mr. Carey's Principles of Poliiical Economy is about to appear at Turin, 
in liahan, as the 18th volume of the Jaibliotheca dtUP Economiste, The Editor's introduc- 
tion we have already seen : it settles the question between M. Bastiat and Mr. Carey, in 
fevor of the latter. — TribwM, 
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PROFBS^BOR MAPE8 ON HIOH FABMINO. 

7h the EdiUtTM. of the P/o^A, the Loom^aud tfu AnnU : 

Iw the Plough, Loom, and Anvil for March, iippeared an article on "High 
farming," from the Journal qf Affricultt^rey iy JProfessor Mapes, in which a 
system of what he calb " thorough farming,^ as practised by the best Euro- 
pe^ui and English farmers, is held up as a text for us to look at Now this 
18 all very well in its way, and probably many of the English farmers can 
better afford to farm ftigh, than they can to go on a cheaper scale, as their 
rents must be paid at all events. That there are some English farmers who 
make fortunes out of this system of "high farming, with enormous rents 
and taxes,** we do not doubt. But that the mass of such farmers make much 
money, or large fortunes, we do not believe ; although, in their case, if any 
]und of farming can pav, with all their " taxes," it must be an improved system 
of farming, as we can better :affbrd to be slack with our farming than they; 
and yet with us, this kind of farming is not just the thing to pay well. And if 
high tenant farming in England pays so well, why is it that so many of them 
are discontented, and wish to emigrate to this }md of '* slack farming and i^l• 
providence?" It must be to avoid these high taxes and enormous rents. 

From a Parliamentary Report, ijt appears that there are in England now 
sixteen millions of acres of barren land, which might easily be made product- 
ive ; but before they can be made to pay, thej are covered with tithes and 
taxes. If we mistake not, the late Henry Oolman says : ^^If the barren land qf 
JSngland could be brought into :as high cultivation as son»e of the best coun- 
ties are now, it would support the present population, crowded as it may bew'* 
But to return to " English high farming," (and without doubt thia system is 
carried to a greater e^ttent in England than in. any other oounyry,) that the 
*^ soiling systeniy^ or cutting all the food^nd feeding it to catUe in stalls and 
stables, is practised to some extent, rboth ux ]^gland and in Scotland, may b0 
correct; but that the mass or majority c^our "mgh.&rmers" practise this 
plan, we have no good reason to believe. Be that as it. may, we are satisfied 
that the "soiling system" can never be made practical in this country to any 
extent. It is only near the large cities and towns,, with a few acres of lan.d^ ihs^ 
this is practised ; and ev«n there, it would require moi:e time than moat men 
would give it It woul^d be well for every farmer who has different kinds pf soij,^ 
to have his soil analy^d on his farm by a good agriculturid diiemist, astl:)^. 
may be 4one at a smfill expense. 

The truth is. Professor Mapea depends a gr^at ,4eal too much on hia^ 
'^chemical knowledge," and not half enough on a:thc^][^h pfjactical knqw- 
lodge in farming, to succeed. He says in substance, ^Iiet no man attempt 
[high farming] who tiii^ks a fact becomes a &lsehood by haviitg it printed^ 
jind he must even :read books enough until he can answer the foUowiiig 
questions, d?c." '^Do .plants reo^ve the whole of their nourishipent from the 
soil, or part from the atmosphere ) and ^ow much from eack? IX) those ele* 
xnents uom the atmosphere ent^r the plants above pr below the aur£M» of the 
soil ; and ^f in part below, wliat conditions of tbe.soil are necessary for th^ir 
reception ? By wjiat means are these oonditioi^ of the ^il to be obtain«(d ! 
How does moisture .affect the v^getabl^ ecqnomy? To what /lepths wy 
the roots of plants enter the soil ifjproperly prepared? Tp what d^pth do 
the ^lutioQs of manures penetrate the soil ; . ^nd if not to an indefinite Abwx^ 
why f In whatmauner and from what c^us^ do plants, xeceive the const^iju- 
,,^ts of ii^aQur^>)l9,W;|ihe sw&Qd pf,the.fK>Mt Pf,|it^i:|8asplu^ops.flif nq^Ki^lsea 

VOL. IV. — 42. 
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which filter downwards, what portions are lost to plants? Of those which 
rise as gases, what portions escape into the atmosphere withoat being absorbed 
bj plants, and why ? What modes may be adopted to arrest them until 
the plants can make use of them f ' We tell Professor Mapes, in a few plain 
words, that no agricultural chemist in this country or in any other country 
can answer these questions in the strict sense of the term, because no 
chemist can take these questions and carry them out into the field with the 
practical farmer, and apply them and make them work satisfactorily. They 
may make them read very well on paper to the uninitiated, but those far- 
mers who have had much practical knowledge, and who are governed by 
common sense, pass them by as being of no particular consequence. For one, 
we are perfectly willing that Professor Mapes should make just as many scien- 
tific farmers by reading a few books, giving a course of lectures, analyzing 
some ' isoils on their farms, <fec., as he may choose ; but we know weu 
that no thorough-going practical farmer can be made in any such way as that; 
for it is only after a long series of years of diligent practice and study, that 
a farmer can be successful in this business. The analyzing of his soil is only 
a small part of a farmer's process. There are ploughmg, harrowing, hoeing, 
sowing, mowing, planting, all to come in their turn, and of these it is neces- 
sary that they should all be done in the best manner. There may be some 
men, who, having made a fortune in other business, have retired to a farm, and 
have made thorough-going, practical farmers, having previously made them- 
selves acquainted with the business by reading agricultural books and papers; 
but this only forms the exception, and not the rule. Of those who thus retire 
from business to . a farm, we believe that six fail where one succeeds ; and 
the reason is, they have not got the thorough practical knowledge necessary to 
carry on the business, and so, after a few years of trial and disappointment, 
they leave the farm in disgust for the town or city. They are, in fact, expe- 
rimental " book farmers " on paper, without the necessary practical knowledge, 
and so, of course, they make a failure of it. That some men will learn more 
on a farm in five years' practice than others will in fifty, is true ; but this only 
forms the exception, and not the rule. Generally speaking, only those farmers 
who have made a life-business of their calling, with their minds made up for all 
improvements that come within their reach, are really successful. In all that 
the Professor says about laying out money on land for improvements, instead 
of bond and mortgage, we agree with him, and we have maintained that doc- 
trine for years ; and that a system of high farming will pay in this country a 
great deal better than in any other, we are well satisfied. But that this can be 
brought about by a few experiments in analyzing the soil, and applying some 
special manures, ^c, we do not so readily believe. These may be all necessary, 
but the best '^consulting agriculturist" that the farmer can consult, is his 
own practical experience, together with his agricultural books and papers, 
always obtaining all the useful information he can, touching his business, from 
whatever source it comes* But Professor Mapes will pardon us if we tell him 
in a few words that we think that he makes "thorough practical farming •* 
too much of a sing-song operation; that is to^ay, that any man, whether in 
dty or country, after going on with a few '* analytical experiments*' in the 
soil, and a little practical knowledge, can go on successfully. And another 
thing we believe ; that is, the Professor makes a great mistake when he makes 
use of so many chemical terms in talking to farmers. When he talks to a 
chemist of his own cloth, he is understood, but plain farmers want every thing 
told in plain language, making use of as few chemical terms as possible. 
When farmers i^ " scientific articles," if they are obliged to go to a uhenUecU 
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Dictionary to find out the meaning of the words, most of them will give it 
up as a bad job, although we are not sure but that some such training would 
be best for them, after all. If by this method they could be induced to study, 
it might prove of benefit to them. 

Derbyy Ci^ AprU 19, 1862. L. DuRAND. 



HOW BRITISH FREE TRADE PROFITS THE FARMER WHO HAS 

TIMBER TO SELL. 

Until recently, Great Britain, in recompense to the colonies for denying to 
them the advantages resulting from bringing the consumer to take his place 
by the side of the producer, gave to their products certain advantages in her 
markets; but such has now ceased to be the.case. The result is seen in Ire- 
land, whose agncultural product diminishes from year to year, and whose 
population has fallen below the point at which it stood more than thirty yeans 
since. On this side of the Atlantic, it is seen in the enormous increase in the 
import of Canadian lumber, the old market for which is now closed, by reason 
of the vast mass that is poured itito it from the North of Europe, forcing 
down the price so far below our own, that the people of Canada are com- 
pelled from year to year to look more and more to this country for a market, 
granted to them by the act of 1846, under which a nominal duty of twenty 
per cent is converted into a real one of little more, we believe, than five per 
cent. 

The London Times congratulates its readers upon approaching prosperity 
H8 a consequence of the low price of every description of produce — to wit^ 
cotton, tobacco, sugar, rice, hemp, lumber, ^c., &c ; but how far low prices, 
consequent upon a necessity for forcing upon the constantly dindrdshing mar- 
ket of England so large a portion of the raw products of the world, are to 
bring prosperity to the growers of those products, we must leave to our free- 
trade friends to explain. Meantime, we commend to the perusal of such of 
our agricultural readers as have timber for sale, the following extract from 
one of the late British circulars, in which is described the manner ii^ which 
British firee trade affects the lumber-producers of the world : 

''After the opening of the Navigation Laws, and the recent reduction of the dircrim- 
inatiog import duty, it was not ^asy to foresee the operation of these almost simulta- 
neous changes, and doubt hung over the future. Whether ^e wood of the Korth of 
Europe would displace the colouial or a large portion of the present supply f Whether 
our consumption, which had remained at a reduced average since 1847, would now in- 
crease 9 And, if so-~as the supply had diminished in rather a larger ratio than the con- 
nunpticHi — whether supplies could be increased without a rise in price sufficient of 
itself to check consumption 9 Gheapness han wived all dovht and dialled the eloud of 
uncertainty; the Norfih of Europe has yielded tuck abundance, that the English con- 
sumer gainSy in a broad sense, more than the difference of reduced duty and cheaper 
transit Britidi America continues to have her large export in wood, with some varia^ 
tion in sorts and markets, participating in the transport at lesser freight through the 
influx of United States and- other foreign ships in her waters, and s&l retaining th« 
better half of Great Britain's wood trade ; while home interests have prospered through 
sU these changes in obtaining the unrestricted supply of cheap wood 

''From the foregoing report we are justified in condudiog that the year 1851 has 
widely expanded the trade m wood ; that while the colonies have increased their supply 
in proportion to our wants, the greater extension of the European supply has thereby 
given the full advantage of redttced import cost to the consumer of the ifnited Kingdom. 
If from the too sudden augmentation in the supply of the produce of FjniHia, and of 
some parts of Sweden, lose has been ttutained by the groioers or shippers, to the same 
extent that loss is for our benefit here, not only by cheapening wood, but hj stimulating 
oonsumptioD, with abundant supply in reserve to meet the growing wants oi the ocon* 
munityr 
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COTTAGE DESIGNS.— No. V. 

lur the present Dumber of tile Pbm^h^ Loom^ amd AnM we present onr 
readers widi the elevation and ground-plan of a cottage erected in the Ticinitj 
of New-Haven, Connecticiity beantifally and tastefully executed in the ISght 
Gothic style of architecture) and combining simplicity with elegance^ codp 
vanience, and economy in its construction. This cottage is a good spedmen; 
ol tke arts of design and ardiitectnral taste, and is admirably adapted to th« 
wants and convenience of a moderately sized family. It is constructed of wood, 
the sides being covered with the best clear white pine boards, one inch thick 
and four inches in width, smoothly planed, tongued and grooved, and the 
joints carefully and thoroughly filled with white-lead paint as the covering is 
put on. The roof is shingled, but it may be covered with felting, canvas, or 
paper, well coated with mineral paint» or otherwise, if desired. The principal 
story is ten feet in the clear ; the chambers, eight feet six inches, with the 
exception of one corner in each wing, which is cut off by the roof. In the 
ground plan, A is the entrance-hall, occupying, with the stairs, twelve by 
fowteen feet^ opening into the parlor B and dining-room G; each fourteen by 
eighteen feet in size ; and also (if desired) communicating with the kitchen 
D, which is twelve by fourteen feet E is a bed-room, fourteen by fifteen feet, 
and F a library, eight by fourteen feet. I is a small back passage with a 
closet, and K the dining-room closet. H is a pantry, and G an entry or sink* 
r&om communicating with the kitchen. It will be seen that there are no fire- 

g laces either in the parlor or dining-room, the building being warmed by a 
ot-kir furnace in the cellar ; but it can be conveniently warmed with stoves if 
the furnace is not desired. A building of this description, well and neatly 
finished, can be erected at an expense of about twenty-four hundred dollars. 



DESTBUOTION OS CATEBPILLABS AND THE PEACH WORM. 

To the Editors ef the Plough^ the Loamy and the ^nvil : 

I TAKB leave to communicate for your invaluable journal the following pre- 
scriptions for the destruction of caterpillars, and the prevention of the depre-^^ 
dations of the peach worm. 

FOR CATSBPILLABS, 

Apply coal-gas tar with a painter's brush, inserted in the end of a long, 
Bght pole to the nests, on their first appearance. This tar is so obnoxious to 
caterpillars that a single application expels them from their nests for 'the season. 
I have used this remedy frequently, and never knew them to rebuild, as they 
wiU aft^ almost every other application. * 

FOB THB PEACH WORM. 

Apply comnson tar, that has been boiled until it becomes pitchy, to the 
stalk of the young peach trees before ike worms have entered the lark. In 
planting a young orchard, the tar should be applied before the trees are pit 
in the ground, from the junction of the root imd stalk some nine or ten inches 
upward. This application should be repeated annually, by removing the 
earth near the body of the tree, and applying the tar, not hot, but warm 
enough to be put on with a brush or swab. It may be observed that the 
peaeh worm, whether hatched from an egg, deposited on the leaf, or the tendtf 
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branches, finds its way to the body of the tree near the ground, where, if there 
be any gum exuded, it finds its nourishment, and then penetrates the soft 
radical bark, under which it is protected eflfectually from lime, ashes, soot, and 
every other application that I have known to be tried. The tar forms a pitchy 
coat, that effectually prevents the worm from entering the bark. It also 
aiveris those slight casual bruises near the root, from which the gum exudes 
that nourishes and protects this mischievous pest in its infancy. This appli- 
cation of tar will also prevent mice and rabbits from eating the bark off young 
fruit trees. Having fully tried these applications of tar, I can recommend 
them with entire confidence. S. D. Inoham. 

Trenton, N, J. 

MODE OF FARMINa IN ENGLAND. 

BRAINING LAND MANURING ^STACKING OR MOWING LIVE STOCK BNGLISH 

HAY GREEN FODDER FATTENING CALVES ^THS^DAIRT. 

T« the Editors of the Plough, the LMom, and the Anvil : 

Having described in my last the method of cropping and tillage in many 
parts of the old country which came under my own personal observation, as 
well as practical experience, I wish now to call the attention of your readers to 
the great extent and usefulness, as also the manner in which draining is per- 
formed. 

It is a correct idea in England, and holds good universally, that wet lands 
wash away and exhaust the virtue of whatever manure you put upon them, 
and therefore by draining them you doubly enhance the power of the manure 
to benefit the soil, besides keeping the land in a condition that preserves the 
seed from rotting, and prevents disease, which so frequently attacks the crop 
upon a wet soil. 

There are three methods of underdraining in England; these are called 
spade-ditching, tile-draining, and lastly, mole^ploughing. The first, spade- 
ditching, is the oldest and perhaps the cheapest. In this method a plough 
is first used, making a trench as deep as you can by running it twice in the 
same place. Then a man uses a long, very narrow spade, not more than one 
inch wide at the point, and perhaps eighteen inches in length ; with this a 
deep trench is dug in that already drawn by the plough, and then round and 
straight faggot wood is laid in with straw and afterwards filled up with earth ; 
the water finds its way below or among the wood in the trenches, and keeps 
the land dry a number of years ; and the eye of a practical farmer watches to 
see if any of the ditches become stopped so as to inundate the ground, and 
then, by opening the old drmn and mending it, he finds, by acting out the 
old adage, that ^*a stitch in time spares nine." 

Tile-draining is ' perhaps more expensive, but lasts much longer. . The 
ditches have to be made wider, and at the bottom of them is laid a row of 
flat tiles, made of brick-earth, of about one foot in'' length, four or five inches 
wide, and one inch in thickness ; upon these are placed tiles bent in the form 
of half a circle, and the open part laid upon the lower row of tiles. These 
upper half-circular tiles are perforated with holes, through which the water 
finds its way, and drains the soil above them. 

The last method of draining, called mole-ploughing, from its working in 
the ground something similar to a mole, is done by a horse winding a cn«n 
.vound a windlass ; the ploi^^h, which is a strong wooden frame, has on the 
lower part of it a circular iron roller attached, about two inches in diameteri 



which leaves behind it in the ground aa open spaoe of its own stze, as the 
chain is wound up upon the windlass. This method of dralmng will onlj 
«i8w«r upon sti^ loamy soils, as upon light, sandy ones, the furrows or drain, 
would break in and become choked. This is at first «a. expensiTc mode, but 
it is the most expeditious. Nothing in England is thought of so much im- 
portance as draining wet soils; and capital eicpended in this manner always 
letums an interest ^t amply repays the investment 

Another precaution in England that lands may not be impoverished, is not 
to sell either hay or straw off the premises, but .to have it consumed at home ; 
or if any is taken away, an equivalent is returned in the form of manare. 
Barley^traw, of which so much is grown in England, is ezceUent fodder for 
cattle in the winter, and the farmer always makes it a point to get his whole 
produce <^ straw eaten or trodden out by the return of spring, that it may be 
used for manure upon the land in the fall of the year. 

Great care is practised in the preparation of manure, that it should be well 
mixed, and of a proper age when drawn from the yard. It is generally 
allowed three to six months before it is used, and during that period it is 
sjtirred two or three times, that it may be well matured, and benefit the land 
as soon as applied. To draw raw manure and put immediately upon the 
soil, as is often done here, would, to an old-countryman, appear very injudi- 
cious. Nothing would surprise an American farmer more than to see with 
what expedition large fields are covered with manure in England. Throe 
carts, or tumbrels, as they are there called, are generally used, and a man or 
boy at each of them, so timed that one is at the manure-heap filling, another 
driving away, and the third unloading. The cart is made to turn down, and 
dumps out the manure in heaps, as throwing it out by hand would be too 
slow ; the horse walks forward and leaves a certsun proportion <^ the manure 
in hills at equal distances. 

It is a most gratifying sight, after harvest, to see how beautifully and almost 
symmetrically the produce of the year is put up in large stacks, which are 
tdways thatched with straw, that no part may be injured by the weather* 
An English farmer's barn is not supposed lo hold, perhap^, one half his pro- 
duce ; a lot is always appropriated for stacking, and the produce thus kept 
out of doors and threshed in the spring is always in better condition than 
that which has been housed in a barn, and commands a better price an the 
market. 

As there is no maize grown in England, by reason of the climate, except a 
few ears in the gardens, as rarities, this species of produce is supplied by 
peas and beans, of which an immense quantity are raised. The pea generallj- 
grown is the gray partridge, which is of a hardy nature, and may be sown 
very early ; in some instances it has been planted in the fall, and stood through 
the winter without much injury. This vegetable is mixed with barley, and 
makos good food for hogs, although too many would be considered injurious, 
by reason of their heating nature. 

The varieties 'of beans grown are two, called the tick and the mazagan; 
the latter is of a reddish hue, and somewhat larger than the former, which is 
of a brown color. These are often broken for horses, and are est^med very 
hearty and strengthening. They are also often given to hog^ much in the 
same proportion as peas are. Buckwheat^ or brank^ as it is there called, i» 
never grown for cakes, nor did I ever know of their being eaten there. Some- 
times it is sQwn, and left to fall upon the ground as Ibod for the game during 
the winter, or it is used with other produce in the fattening of swine : but this 
is a grain but little cultivated in the mother country. 
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It is generally acbnkied that the Ef^lieh are pretty good judges of Mve stoeiey 
and perhaps no country shows a greater superiority in care of breeding, thd' 
aelction of handsome and symmetneal forms, and especially iti the treataes^ 
and attention when raising them^ 

Theugreat semi-annual tairls for cattle which ai^e held in various parts of thd^ 
oountry, always g^ve an inlpetus and emuladon among the forming interest^ 
which create an increased interest to excel in the various aninutk which atv 
tlien collected for the public to inspect and' purchase, to add to and to im- 
prove their own stock at home. And here, if tliere is any profit to be d^ved 
frotn a wealthy aristocracy, it is brought to bear upon the good of the eomma*- 
nity. Noblemen and titled gentry emulate each other, not only in raising^ 
the very best qualities of corn and grain, but i^eir abundant means enabkM 
them to try and adopt the most expensive experiments, and their results are 
published, and thus made availaUe to all classes of the community. £sp^' 
cially is this spirit seen in the breeding and rearing of all descriptions of catUe ; 
and many varieties^, which beoome celebrated, go under the name of the tanif 
tocratic individual by whose patronage And e^tpense they have become ^moiis; 
George the Third spent a great part of his timoy when he could get away fronir 
his high official duties, upon his farms, and his sheep werd always known iff- 
the market, and noted for their superiority. 

It is true we have roast beef and plum pudding in Ameriea, but an Englkh- 
raan finds, when he crosses the Atlantic, neither the one nor the other is exactly 
what he has been accustomed to at home. The fact is, the old gentleman^ 
John Bull, is a sober, plodding. fe)k>w ; he may be slow, but he takes care to 
be sure, and keeps his eye on the main chance. He takes care to give bis 
beeves sulBcienttime to consolidate their meat before they are brought to the 
slaughter-house ; and as for his plum puddings, the season he allows them for 
bpiling, a Yankee would think a great waste of time, and not at all compatible 
with his notions of haste and expedition. 

The writer has sometimes f^lt puzzled when observing the difference in the 
quality of the hay between this and the mother country. Most of the pasture 
and meadows Uiere are very old,- and the older they are, the more are the/ 
valued : the thickness and richness of their bottoms are surprising, and whett 
Hie fall is open, cattle graze and fatten upon them rapidly. Timothy, doubt^ 
less, makes good and hearty hay, but in England it would be thought too 
stiff and coarse. There is not the prejudice there against feeding horses upon 
clover hay ; many farmers prefer, it It is not so dusty, which perhaps may 
be accounted for by the heat not being so great as to sear up the leaf. Ok^ 
ver, when mown, is not spread out, but lies in the swath till well dried; it ia 
then turned over, left afterwards to heat upon the cock, and then stacked oat 
of doors, which renders it sweeter than when housed in a bam. 

Green fodder is extensively used, and the veteh, or tare, as it is there called»- 
18 grown for that purpose. This is often sown in the fall, and is cut the t&^ 
lowing May and June, and produces a great quantity of nourishing food^ 
which is given to cattle in the yard, and thus- has the advantj^e of keepitag 
the stock fi*om being breechy, and collects the manure in one place, insteaa^ 
of being wasted in useless locations upon the farm. Rye is also grown to H 
considerable extent, to be fed off early in the spring by sheep with their lamhs^ 
before the grass and clover are forward enough to pasture. 

Nothing is considered so rich for she^p, and upon which laimbs especiallj 
tkrive so well, as the Dufteh, or white clover. In England^ whole fields are 
sown with it, and when the bloom is going off to seed^ it is reckoned the moai 
profitable herbage upon which they cun grate. 
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The fettening: of oakefe k tbere abo enreftilly attended to. Tbey are Aertf 
suffered to run at large with the oowa^ bttt always pen&ed up^ and the fldor 
of the peii is always raised t#o feet or ooore from the bottom of the toW* 
house, that it may be always perfectly dry. Ghalk is also placed in the pe^ 
in large lumps for them to lick, as it is supposed to add to Uie whiteness andi 
delicacy of the meat Calves are not often killed under the age of two months 
at least, and sometimes they are kept much longer. Cows when milked are 
generally stalled up, their heads being secured by two upright wooden bars, 
which separate to admit the cow^s head, and then approximate so as to pre- 
yent them from drawing them out agtiin. Tht^ large Durham cow is pre- 
ferred perhaps upon extensive fiurms, but the smali Sttflblk breed is e ho sea bj^ 
£Miners of lesser oeoupations. 

The dairy is generally considered the most profitable part of the fasmVl 
produce, and for this business no meadows can be better adapted than thei 
rich ones of fatherland* The deep yellow flower called the buttercup^ ^f«K 
nunetduB htdbosu^,) when in full bloom in May, gives the meadows a rlolv 
lu«»ous appearance, which ravishes the eye, and raises in the mind thoughts' 
of goldeift rolls of butter, atid the highly flavored cheeses of Cheshiie and 
Stilton. 

In our next article We pr<^K)se to give an aecouilt of the expenses of Englisk- 
farming; in the form of taxes^ tithes, and poor-rates, which many Amerieanaf 
d^ out so indignantly against; and yet the subject is but partially undenteod 
in this country. AoaaooLA* 



TENDfiNOIES OF T&E TARIFFS OF 1848 AND 184S. 

The tendency of the tariff of 1842 was towards the promotion of the impor- 
tation of foreign raw materials, to be combined with those of domestic growth^ 
and converted into the forms fitting them for consumption by the labor of meiv 
who should eat the food grown in Illinois and Indiana, Iowa and Wisconsin $ 
and how vast is the effect of such a policy upon the interests of the farmeniji 
may be seen by the following statement of the manuCactuFe of the single 
article of India rubber :— - 

Some idea tatty be fonri«d regarding the great extent this msAafi&otnre has skeady 
attaiihed, finom the following rou^ calculaticms: Manaiaettira of sboe^ about 4,000^)61 
pain ; of ctf-spriiigi, about 800/)00 lbs.; of 8t6am-packiDg,afoout 260,000 lbs.; of maolwis^ 
belting, about 200,000 lbs.; of clothing and various other articles, idoout 200^00 Iba.; of 
robber cloths, about 100,000 lbs.; for other purposes, about 100,000 lbs. 

The tendency of the tariff of 1846 is that of prohibiting^ the import df 
foreign raw materials^ and compelling the export, of our own in the niost 
bulky shape, to be converted by men who eat the food of Britain, Pobnd aaol 
Russia; and thus it is that Uie &rmar brings about a state of thin^lbdf 
reduces the price of wheat to fifty cents a busheL ''The agrkultard and 
planting interest of the nation have determined/' says a coBtemporaiy^ ''to 
import their doth and iron. It )s of oourse proper to export cotton and ooa 
to pay for them. This can only be done by reauoinff iheir price so lowy that 
they can be exported at a profit." The k>wer the price, the more will gd 
abroad ; the poorer our people, the less they will oonsume,. and the lower ntuai 
be the price ; the lower the prioe^ the larger will be the quantity for whidi wir 
mu9t seek a foreign market ; aad the larger the quantity of exports, the greatei 
(aeoerding to the Manchester system id politiciA economy,, adopted by lifaw 
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Walker) will be the prosperity of the nation I It is time that the planters 
and fanners shonld see that, blind themselves, they hare permitted them- 
selves to be ]ed by the blind ; time, too, that they should open their eyes to 
tile fact, that British free trade has rained every community ever obliged to 
tolerate id. 

[OOllllUlllCATBD POR TBI Pl.OU«B, TBS LOOH, UTD TBI AhTIL.] 

LETTER TO THE HON. RICHARD BROADHEAD. 

McwTouB I&ON Works, Psnkbtlvjlnu, Aprils 1852. 

Dear Sir: I have been much disturbed by the recent movement in the 
House of Representatives, to repeal the duty upon Railway Iron, which would 
be most disastrous to the best interests of the country, and utterly annihilate 
and destroy the great Iron Trade of our State. It would seem as if this great 
trade, second only to Agriculture, as a branch of Nationallndustry, was con- 
stantly to be the sport of legislative change and experiment When the Bill 
of 1846 was presented to the country as a Revenue measure. Secretary 
Walker, in his Report, held the following language : " Stability in the Tariff 
and Currency is what the Manufacturer should most desire. Let the Tariff 
be permanently adjusted by a return to reasonable and moderate Revenue 
Duties, which, when imposed truly and in good fieuth for that purpose, will 
yield sufficient advantage to afford reasonable profits ; and let this perjnaneni 
system (and none other can be permanent) be established, and the Manufiic- 
turer, in a series of years, will derive the greatest benefits from the system. 
The Tariff has been changed and modified thirty times since the first bill, 
being more than once on an average for every Congress since the Government 
was founded ; and it is vain to expect permanency from any thing but a JReve- 
nue Tariff. Stability is what the Manufacturer should desire, and especially 
that the question should be taken out of the arena of politics, by a just and 
permanent settlement." In a more recent Report, Secretary Walker admitted 
that Iron would bear a much higher duty for Revenue than that imposed by 
tibe Bill of 1846, and recommended a duty of forty per cent, ad valorem. 
At the time of the passage of the bill of 1846, Railway Iron was selling in 
England at d£10 — say $60 — ^and consequently paid a duty of $1 6 and upwards 
per ton. This, then, was considered the lowest Revenue Duty by Secretary 
Walker. Railway Iron is now selling at <£4 10«., ($22.50,) and pays a duty 
of $6.75 p^ ton. It has been admitted by all parties that the Iron Trade has 
been the great suffering industry under the Bill of 1846, and so declared by 
the Chairman (the Hon. Mr. Bailey) of the Committee of Ways and Means of 
the last Congress. 

This movement in Congress \a more alarming, from the fact that it is sought, 
by a combination of other interests. The proposition is to bargain away the 
Railway Manufacture for an increased duty upon the other descriptions of Iron, 
and upon the finer fabrications of Cotton, etc., and thus, by dividing and 
separating the interest, eventually to destroy it. Such discriminating duties 
as are proposed in favor of other descriptions .of Iron, would determine every 
operator to the production of those, and, by thus overdoing the business, 
bffing immediate embarrassment and ruin upon all engaged in the trade. 

Now, if we examine in what the consumption of Iron chiefly consists, and 
in what the increase will be most considerable and most likely to continue, we 
oannot fail to be impressed with the magnitude of the consumption in the 
ooBstmction of Railways. Svery mile of &ad demands upwards of 100 tons 
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of Iron for a single track, and these massive rails are to be stretched from 
one limit of the country to the other, East and West, North and South, and 
in every direction, wherever trade and travel call for them. 

For any statesman, therefore, under such circumstances, to entertain the 
idea of an importation, free of duty^ of a material so largely used, and to be 
entirely dependent for it upon a foreign country, is totally inadmissible. 
Who has ever heard of such a commerce with any nation, and what nation 
could sustain itself under it ? As well might a country like ours, with its 
rich and fertile fields, encourage the importation of its breadstufi^ ; the latter 
would not be more disastrous to the best interests of the country. What 
items of exports are to counterbalance and furnish the returns for such a trade 
of imports ? Not even State Bonds are proposed ; but Railway Securities, 
County, and Township, and Town Bonds. Can any statesman look back to 
the period of Railway mania from 1830 to 1840, and encourage a resort to 
such negotiations? 

The State Stock issued from 1830 to 1840, reached the 

enormous sum of $173,409,084 

• But the excess of imports ran far ahead of the issue, being 

from 1829 to 1840, 207,664,?25 

The success of one scheme, or project, in negotiating Bonds, was only an 
incentive to others of more magnificence and splendor, little^ if any, regard 
being had to the productiveness of the work. Ought not, then, the strong 
temptation which now exists (with the experience of that day to guide us) 
to negotiate such securities for Iron abroad be cfiecked, instead of encouraged ? 
thus further depreciating American credit, adding to our foreign debt, degrad- 
ing ourselves in foreign estimation, and forfeiting our real independence. 

But what sound argument can be used for the remission of these duties f 
Is not Railway Iron at the lowest figure that it has ever reached ? and would 
not its repeal take from the Treasury at least two millions of dollars per 
annum ? If the Revenue is in excess, would it not be more conducive to the 
best interests of the country to remove entirely the duty upon that class of 
articles entering into the consumption of our farmers and planters, such as the 
Iron for houses and roofs of houses, posts and fences, railings, boats, plough- 
shares, ploughs, scythes, waggons, etc., instead of remitting Railway duties 
to incorporated companies, which are usually owned and controlled by a few 
individuals ? Would our agriculturists submit to such an augmentation of 
duties as would restore the amount remitted to the Treasury? 
' Is is not now contended by any one conversant with the trade, that we have 
not the skill, the resources, and the ability, to increase this trade to meet the 
entire wants of the country at a price that is remunerating to the English 
Iron Master. For it is well known, and openly admitted by the Iron Masters 
of England, that all the Iron now sold (although produced by labor at the 
starving-point) is at an absolute loss. To be satisfied of this, it is only neces- 
sary to refer 4iny intelligent mind to the English Mining Journal, It would 
be supposed that the low figure at which this Iron is now obtained, with the 
diminished cost of construction," arising from the experience of those who have 
pioneered in these Railway undertakings, and with the enormous grants that 
are daily made by Congress of Lands, would satisfy these grasping companies, 
trithout sacrificing millions invested under the guaranty and faith of the 
Government But although such legislation would have the immediate efiect 
of destroying the Railway manufacture in this country, yet we shall under- 
take to show that it would not enable the companies, in a period of five or ten 
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yewtt, to proeiire their Iron at as &>t9 wpriee as now, but it would be kige^ 
enhaooed by deslvoykig the American ertabliahmentB* To iUnetrale ttua, I 
shall furnish the most eondusive &ela» 

From 1882 to 1842, Battway Lrcm waa imported free of dafty, and what 
WAS the result! Prioes : 

In England, Railway Iron, in 182'^, commanded only <£8 10^. 

1830, ** 

1881, " 
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Decline of American Trade, 1837, 
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And tfiis With an increase' of the Iron business of England, during the same 
period, of fifty per eent Now, it will be perceived from these prices, that the 
article, in the inftiDcy of tiie Trade in 1831, was furnished at the low figure qC 
•£4 15«. ($23.75 ;) and with a duty of $27 per ton, was imported into tlua 
oountry for less ^aa in 1836-1837, when no duty whatever was paid. Th<i 
foreign manu&cturer, having entirely the control of the market, prescribed hia 
own terms^ and put into his pocket the differenoe, $27^)0 per ton, instead of 
paying it into the Treasury cSf the^ United States, It went to enrich the Eng- 
lish Iron MiGsters, and to sustain foreign labor and capital, and with the kxsa 
of upwards of $4,000,000 to the Treasury. 

It was our demand for Railway Iron uiat produced ihat price. The Eng- 
lish Mining and Raihrood Journal^ in June, 1843, remarks* — ^the price oC 
Railroad Iron being then £4 10a. per ton — ^^That the demand for Railroad 
Iron in this country (England) is comparatively trifling, while America, whick^ 
in 1839, took nearly one third of our exports, now, from the uncertain stato of 
tihe tariff, and loss of credit^ does but little to assist us; and this is the onlyr 
foreign countty to which we can look» as being of sufficient weight to have anjf 
effect upon our home aoarket" 

The production of Iron in Great Britain is estimated at two millions of tons, 
and she consumes about one million and a third of tons : this leaves 666,000 
tons to be exported to all the rest of the world, including her coloniea* 
We have taken this year (fiscal) of that surplus, 341,750 tons; 171,938 tona 
of which have been Railway Iron. Duty on the latter, about one million 
and a half of dollars. Our consumption, according to the lato Report of tb^ 
Secretary of the Treasury, is 754,000 tons^ and we are now manufacturing 
413,000 tons. Suppose that we should call upon that market annually 
for one half of the Iron which we now manufacture, would not prices advance 
higher than they did in 1847! The present low price is not the result of 
improved machinery and skill introduced into the business, (as a reference IQ 
the prices of 1831 and 1843 will show,) but a surplus stock in market. 

In June, 1843, our credit was literally gone. Our Stato Bonds would no 
lonper pay ^for ofwt imports^ a^d those itnports^ had drained the country <^ 
all Its resources. The Tariff of 1842 was passed, and brought into life and 
existence some spleadid nulway estaUishineata, that will compare fevorabliy 
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the Ibesi of the Eoglnh ooneeros. These etlafbttrtbineiitB were, the Modh 
4bour Iron Works, at Diwyllle ; the Wilkesberre Iron Works, at Wilkesharre ; 
ihe PhceniK Lron Works, at i%(BDixTiUe ; the G«eat Western Sron Works, on 
'tiie Alieghanj riret ; the Seranton Iron Works, in LuBeme county ; the Saft 
Harbor Iron Works, in Lancaster county ; all in fennsjlvania. Thei^^ew-Jereey 
&on Works, at Boonton ; the Tred^ar Iron Works, at Ricbmond, in Vii^inia ; 
snd the Mount Savage Iron Works, at OiHobeffland, Maryland. These Works 
irere buik for the mani^ture of Railway Iron, and it was most fortunate 
that the long-sought discovery of using the anthracite and bituminous coals 
of our country as the fuel, should have concurred to render those fuels avails 
Able at th» time* Every preparation was therefore made for an extensive 
and rapid produotion of this iron* To form an idea of the vigorous impulse 
thus imparted, there was invested, in Pennsylvania alone, the enormous sum 
of six millions and upwards in this trade, from 1848 to December, 1846< 

These works, I say, (with the exception of two,) were erected exclusively 
ior the purpose of manufiaaturing Railway IitHi, under the pledged faith of 
ihe government ; for the mineral coal could only then be used profitably for 
ieon of that description. It was the wide field which l^is branoh of business 
opened, that attracted the enterprise and capital of the country. For every 
jnan became satisfied tibat the only way to secure to the country an extensive 
eonstmctioii of spiid, paTBanent, and safe railroads, was to manufacture the 
iron at home. We had, it was tme, those croakers who contended that we 
had neither the skill, capital, nor ^iterprise, to manufiftcture thii iron, and 
thai we must continue, for years to come, our deplorable dependency upon 
S^laad. But what has been the result 9 In the £dl of 1845, two extensive 
jsaflway miUs were eompieted, the Montour Iron Works, at Danville, Pennsyl*- 
5wnia, and the Mount Savage Iron Works, near Cumberland, Maryland ; both 
of them manufacturing from the ove into the Wished bar, and each capable 
cf supplying 10,000 tons p«r annum. The first bar was made the fall of that 
jear; and so rapid was tiie advance of iron in England, from the prices of 
1844, of £& per! ton, that the Mount Savage Iron Works were furnishing it 
t» the iPdil River Company, in Massadiusetts, for $69 per ton, when the price 
was more than that' in En^and. The railway mania in England commenced 
in 1846, with iron ait ^7, and oa April Ist, felk>wing, it was J6l0. 

It averaged during that year, • - ^ * £ 8 10». 
During 1846, - - - • - - - 10 OO 
** .184!7, - . . - • . . - 10 10 

Theprioes of 1846 and 1847. gave a rapid and vigoreus impulse to the buit^ 
SjBSs here, and by 1847 we .were manufacturing equal to the entire wants of 
the country^ about 70^000 tons per annum, and ail this accomplished in about 
thxee years. We challenge the world for a like result m any other branch df 
jMieiness. This iron was manufftctured ahnost entkely from mraeral coal, Ji 
fa^el that, up to that time, was unavnilable for manufacturers. The pioneen 
of this bu»nes8 had not only to fight tjiis stubborn fuel and master it, (paiy 
ticularly anthracite,) but to acquire all the skill and build all the machineij 
Xkeeessary hr such ¥ast mH)tks. 

But they foiigbt indilBtriously, ««aQ^d<49 and were rewarded in 1846 for 
Ittk^ir capital^ tho^ght) sci^iae, and iaboryin tnaturii^ and perfdeting this b«^ 
ness, hy a reductiqni^ ih$ duties ^to a ir£K»fBnue isiai^rd. In 1847, the raM? 
way waiua^ki £«|P!g)and ceased, the bubble bursted, and hence the over-produc- 
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tion of that country, stimtilated by the high prices of two years, threw upon 
us their surplus stocks at most ruinous prices. Against these surplus stocks 
and ruinous prices we have been contending; and it is now proposed, after afi 
that has been accomplished by those engaged in this business, to annihilate 
it by special legislation. 

If special legislation was justifiable for any purpose of trade, it ought to be 
invoked for this business. It is now sought and pressed for your steamships; 
how Are they to compare in national benefit with the manufacture of railway 
iron ? It is a manufacture to which no limit can be fixed in a country like 
ours, and that country surpassing any other country upon the face of the 
globe in the quality and abundance and variety of our iron ores and fuels. 
These materials, too, existing in every section of the Union, and admirably 
located, as well in respect to the combination of the crude materials to be 
wrought, as to the distribution of the iron manufactured in every direction 
through our internal improvements. Does not good policy, therefore, dictate, 
and every intelligent citiasen desire, that our entire consumption of iron should 
be henceforth from our own production I No one can doubt, if the trade 
is encouraged, that iron will be produced for most of the roads as cheaply at 
home as abroad, on an average of years, and the debt thus created be a debt 
due to our own citizens, and not to foreigners. What must, sooner or lat^, 
be the result of the ruinous drain upon our resources, by importing thb iron 
from a foreign country ! Inevitable bankruptcy 1 

But we assert that we are now manufacturing and furnishing the iron 
cheaper than the English, if the quality of iron has any value. There was a 
day when that was highly estimated in this country. England now pays 
Russia and Sweden three times as much for their iron as her own sells for, 
to be used in the finer fabrications of this metal ; and the day is fast approach- 
ing when our railway companies will find the Mnglish iron as worthless as 
most of the '«eeun7i>« which they offer. in payment for it Experience has 
shown that the difference in value between English and American iron, 
according to the experience of the Reading Railroad Company, which road is 
doing a larger business than any road in the country, \& thirteen dollars and 
fifty cents per ton in favor of the latter. A letter from the engineer of that 
road to Mr. Tucker, the president, will be found in the late January number 
of Hunfs Magazine. This experienced en^neer remarks, " That the iron 
used in English rails has, for the last five or six years, materially deteri- 
orated, a very inferior quality of the metal having been substituted for that 
formerly employed ; so that, though the first cost (being about four dollars 
per ton) of American rails is greater than that of import^ English rails, yet^ 
in the long run, the use of American rails proves to be cheaper and more 
economical, (by thirteen dollars and a half per ton ;) and any process of legis- 
lation that would favor the employment of American rails in^ad of the 
English, though it might add to the first cost of the road, would not 
increase, but diminish its permanent expenditures." ' The American iron 
within the^e six years, on the contrary, has improved yreatly in quality. In 
the infancy of the trade, some inferior iron was made by our best establish- 
ments. 

Under the hope that this move has originated in a misconception of the 
magnitude and importance of this trade to the labor and wealth of 'the 
country, and of the capacity and ability of our works, at fair prices, to meet 
the entire wants of the countiy, I remain, with respect, ^^c, 

Tfio. Chambbrh 
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A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE OLD AND IMPROVED MODES OF 

TREATING FLAX. 

,' ■ BY ALLAN CAMERON, NEW-YORK. 

Flax is one of the most ancient, if not the very earliest material spnn into 
threads. The mummy-cloth of l^ypt, chemically and microscopically ex- 
amined by Dr. Ure, was ascertained to be wholly composed, both in warp 
and woof, of flax, and contained no cotton whatever. Though cotton was 
first spun in Egypt, and was certainly spun at an early period, it was much 
later used than flax for the purpose of making cloth. We may indeed Infer 
that the art of spinning must have made considerable progress before cotton 
was spun. No doubt the art took its rise from plaiting the stalks of the flax 
together, and from plaiting them to twisting them t(^ether to make a long 
thread. The downy nature of cotton would not be likely to suggest the pos- 
sibility of twisting it into a string, till that art had been learned by twisting 
together the long, visible, natural threads of flax. Similar arguments are 
equally applicable to wool ; so that we may infer that flax was spun before 
either wool or cotton. 

After being applied to making cloth upwards of three thousand years — ^the 
same means having been used for preparing it for this purpose for the whole 
time, without much change — an improved method of preparing flax has lately 
been introduced, which will ere long supersede the old and unhealthy process 
of rotting. From the nature of flax, considerable diflSculty is experienced in 
spinning it by machinery ; and the greater facility with which cotton can be 
spun in this way, is the principal reason why Cotton cloth has come so ex- 
tensively into use, and, in many cases, taken the place of linen. The peculiar 
properties of the latter, however, must always make it acceptable, particu- 
larly in warm climates, to a great portion of the community. 

Flax cultivation is no new idea in the United States. In the State of New- 
York alone, forty thousand acres of flax was raised in 1849. It seems strange 
that our farmers cannot overcome their prejudice in respect to the quantity of 
seed sown to an acre, and the proper cleansing of the seed as well as the soil, 
previous to sowing. In England and Ireland, the farmers are so particular as 
to the quality of the seed sown, that they seldom use any other but Kiga 
seed, put up in barrels, branded with the name of the exporter. 

The seed is sown broad-cast, in the ratio of about one hundred and fifty 
pounds to an acre, in European countries. It is then covered to the depth of an 
inch, and rolled or trodden down. The flax soon appears above the ground, 
and women and children are then employed in freeing it from weeds, which 
spring up with it. If the soil is properly cleaned previous to sowing, the 
weeding process may be dispensed with. When the plants attain a height of 
about thirty inches, and are beginning to present a yellow tinge at the bottom 
of the stem, they are ready lor pluoking. Hiey are carefully pulled in small 
handfuls, and then piled in loose heaps in order to become partially dried, 
and afterwards are stored in stacks till further operations are required. The 
subsequent processes are very simple, however much care they may require. 
The plants are drawn through an open comb, which strips ofl^ the seed as 
they pass ; and the seed thus separated by ^ rippling," is used for making 
•linseed -oil, oil-cake, and other preparations, when suited for those purposes; 
but generally, the flax is pulled before seeding, as the fibre will be finer on 
that account 
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The improved niiode.of treating flax regiiires the fibre to be ripened, and 
the pulling process can be supplanted bj the scvtbe or mowing-niachine. 
jiie seed, when properly cleaned, can be re-sown tne following year, or used 
for crushing. A frequent change of aeed is strongly reconamended. 

Before " Flax-Cotton" theories were, dreamed of, growers selected one of 
two methods for extracting the gluten from the fibre, before separating the 
h$if from the boon : waier-roUing and deviHroUing. In the first method, the 
atems are steeped in water for a week or a fortn^ht. A fermentation ensues, 
-which dissolves the gluten and loosens the fil»«B ; but if this fermentation be 
jaat stopped exactly at the right tame, the fibre becomes injured. In the 
aeoond method, the stems are exposed for thi^, six, or even nine weeks to the 
action of dew, rain, and wind, on a meadow : the fibre is better, thou^ more 
iSlowly rotted, than by the water or steeping process. Sometimes a. double 
or medium system- is acted on: water-rotting for one week, and dewrrotting 
for two or three weeks more. When thoroughly dried after rotting, the flax 
is broken and scutched. The stalks are broken or (bushed by wooden levens 
which are brought down forcibly upon them, and are then scutched or beat^ 
iu e^ery p»rt to 8ep»nite the shoFe8 fiwn the fibre. 

Becently, machines have been inv^ited for separating the atraw and the 
hair of the flax as it comes from the field, reducing the bulk 50 per cent,, 
and the weight 25 per cent, enabling the fanner to reserve for his cattle a 
, very nutritious food, and reducii^ the eost of transporting the fibre to mar- 
ket. The gluten or resinous substance is extracted from the fibre by the 
ChevaJi^ Olaussen process, by boiling in caustic. soda for a few hours. .It js 
^'cottonized" by cutting the fibre in lengths of one and a half inches, when 
•lequired for cotton machinery, and about three inches if intended for woolen 
xnacbinery ; afterwards ste^d alternately in a series of vats containing a 
^lutiou of soda, sulphuric acidj bleaehing-powdecs, ifec When washed and 
dried, it is put through ^^ devilroarders," aud other machinery usually em- 
ployed in manufactories. When completed, it resembles lOOtton so closely, 
tto.many cannot distinguish the d^ereme. 

It is very desirable that the flax-straw be kept even, as the breaking- 
machine will act upon it to better advantage, and it can be cut in more equal 
lengths for the cottonizing process. 

As the patent-right for cottonizsng flax has been purchased by several 
parties in different parts of the United States, no doubt quite a demand for 
flax-straw will be created during th^ oenc^ing fall. 



COMPULSORT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ROADS m THE NAME OF 

FREE TBADIl 

At the South-western Raikoad Convention, tiie following fesolutiona were 

isdc^ted • — 

**!. That the fiystem demandB and would jusUfy a liberal applicatioii of the reseoroea 
*of /tide ftosies intereBtedL 2. That indiTidual fittbseriptions are inadequate to the aooon- 
.pUfdimo^t^ W4>rk8 <^ euchviai^Hude. 6. That ,ibe public lands ojugbt to be liberally 
^nted 4. That such granta would gc^^jtly eobaooe the value of the neighbori^ laatb. 
5. That county,- parish, and municipal subscriptions should be encouraged. 6. That in- 
terest on such subscriptions should be levied on landed estate, as being the property 
gnoit benefited by the roads. T. That s«ch subforiptions should be distributed for ia- 
•div^i^al^aupervinoii. amoog the land^ propnetpra. a. That Oopgreas be addressed;!*! 
,t^.stt>l|ect.of gsanti^ lands."* 

We have here a repetition of the call upon Hercules for help,'ff;lMai it )S 
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the wftgolier himself that should put hh shoulder to the wheel. Congress is 
asked to grant lands in aid of roads, whose only effect would be to attract 
population from other States already suffering from the drain that is now 
gomg on so steadily, when all might prosper if they could but learn to help 
themselves. It is population that gives value to land, and increased popula- 
tion that enables men to make roads ; but that increase can never be obtained 
while the South shall persist in its determination to take every thing from 
the land and return nothing back to it Let the people of the Southern States 
determine, to^make a market for food while bringing into activity their own 
great deposits of coal and iron ore, and let them convert their food atd cotton 
into cloth, and they will then cease to need help from abroad. Let them 
do these things, and they will cease to entertain the idea of combining freedom 
of trade with compulsory subscriptions in aid of roads such as are here pro- 
posed: — 

"Raxleoad Stock bt Lakd Tax.— -The Governor of MiniflBippi, in his late measa^^ 
baa reoommended a law imposiog a ta^ upon laadfl witkin ten miles of prcjeeted noi- 
ways, and that the tax-payers should ree^ve a certificate of stock in the compaoy to the 
amount paid.^' 



THE WAT FOR IRISHMEN TO AVENGE IRELAND. 

Mr. John Costioak is one of the most prominent and influential Demo- 
cratic Irishmen in Albany. At the recent celebration of the festival of St 
Patrick in that city, he expressed himself as follows : 

" John CoBtlgan, Esq., being called on for a sentiment, stated that he had 
quite recently read in the Tory London TimeSj the leading government organ 
of England, an editorial article on the consequence and effects of emigration 
from Ireland to America, from which he (Mr. 0.) had transcribed the follow- 
ing paragraph, viz : 

^ * When the Celt has crossed the Atlantic, he begins, for the first time in 
his life, to consume the manufactures of this country, and indirectly to 6ontri« 
bute to its customs. We may possibly live to see the day when the chief 
produoe of Ireland will be cattle^ and English and Scotch the majority of h^ 
population. The nine or ten millions of Irish, who by that time will have 
settled in the United States, cannot be less friendly to England, and will cer- 
tainly be much better customers to her, than they now are.' 

^ * Here,' said Mr. C, ^ is proof, positive and undeniable, if any were needed, 
of the kind of love and affection which the British government bears to Ire- 
land and Irishmen, and the confidence they entertain of holding the United 
States as the best market in the world for their manufactured goods. Al- 
though he (Mr. G.) had always favored and supported the doctrine of ^ Free 
Trade," and low duties on foreign importations^ avowals like the foregoing, 
made from various British sources, he frankly confessed, had worked a change 
in his opinion on the *^ Free-Trade*^ poficy, advocated so strongly in influen- 
tial quarters. As an indication of his present views on that snljeet, he would 
ask leave to present the following sentiment : 

^'Protection to American Industry: The most le^ptimate and effectual 
punishment tire can inffici on John Bull for his tyranny and oppvession to 
Ireland. Let us have a tariff high enough to exclude the importation of M 
British manufactures.' 

''This sentiment was received by the company with the most rapturoua 
applause." — Albany Arptts. 

Mr. Costigan hit the nail on the head. The Union deprived Ireland of the 

▼OL. nr.— 43. 
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power to protect her own manaffKsttires, and mi^e her the helpless victiin of 
the system whiQh England and Looofocoism call free trade. Before the Uuioa, 
under Irish protective laws, there were Irish woolen manufactures, Irish oar^ 
pet manufactures, Irish blanket manu&ctures, Irish silk- maiiufactureB, Irish 
calico tnanufactures,. Irish flannel manuiaotures, and Irish stocking manufao- 
tures. The British Parliament decreed their ruin^jaiMl they are extinct It 
decreed that Irishmen should buy their manufactures "in the cheapest mar* 
ket," meaning thereby, where they^could,.for the time being, be bought for 
least money, (that is, in England,) and that Ireland should raise bread*stu£& 
and other agricultural products with which to pay for them, Engknd was to 
be the ^eat work-shop, and the Irishman wa^. compelled to be its customer.. 
In short,, it fastened upon Ireland, by coercion, the same system whkh it seeks 
to fasten upon us by coaxing* The Lpcofoco party, whenever it has the 
power, and to the extent that it has the power, adopts and promotes the- Bri- 
tish systemu It: insists that this country ought to look to England as its 
work-«hop^ and in this way obtain the privilege of sending its grain across the 
ooean to be eaten, instead of having it eaten at home. The Whig party main- 
tains the American protective policy, the same policy precisely as Ireland main- 
tained so long as it had the power. Before the Union, the Irish Parliament 
imposed protective duties on many English manufactures: among others, a 
duty on English woolens ; a duty on English calicoes and muslins, so high 
as to be ne«*ly prohibitory ; a duty on English silk ; duties on English cotton 
yarn, cotton twist, and cotton manufactured goodd. Even in the Act of Union 
it stipulated for the continuance of the duties on woolens, and several other 
articles, for twenty years ; for the high duties on calicoes and muslins till 
1808, with a gradual redaction afterwards, till they should fall to nothing 
in 1821* The duties on cotton yam and twist were in like manner continued 
till )808, with a provision for their gradual reduction after that time, till they 
fell to nothing in 1816. 

But when Ireland was deprived by British misrule of a home market for 
its : farm products, and was forced to send them across the Channel to be 
eaten in Eng^a&d, the Irish growers became so poor that they were no longer 
al^ to be customers to the English work-shop. Th^ Times states this fact 
in ithe passage quoted by Mr. Gostigan : '* Wh^ the Celt has crossed the 
Atiantie^ he begins for the first time in his li^e^to e(msiume the mamtfiKiures- 
of this country'^ (England.) 

J3?faey are so plundered and impoverished under this system that eadstenoe 
in Ireland is no longer possiUe. A depopulation of the island: begins^ which 
has taken off not only the natural increase of a pr(4ific peopk, but lefl 
1,659,330 souls less in 18fil than in 1841. They am flying from Brit^ 
free trade at the rate o£ a ihou^aad a day ; but the System pnisues the m 
ov<r the waves.. Free' trade, by its orgaa^ the Times, exuhs in the prospect : 
of the day *• when thei chief produce of Ireland will be eaUle ;^ . and ^'the 
nine or ten millions of Irish, who by that time Will be settled in the United 
Sialtesj rwili be much better customers to England Uian t^ey now are." The 
exile can no longer be made to wear aisollar, visibly branded with the words: 
^^Patrick, the Celt, boiu thrall I of Cedric, the Sax<»i ;" but Free Trade cries 
afibsr him : ^'Patrick, the Celt, bom ctuimher of John: Bttll ; Patrick^ the 
strong woriier, who can no longer extract food enough from his native fi^ds • 
to make him a desirable customer, but is suffered to cross i. the Atlantic to 
rasse oropa in the fresh fidds of America, which, he must exchange- fer nuum- 
finctures at the English work-shop, and not at the wofk*i^hop of his neighbor^ 
aiiT mor^than he did at home." 
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lift it noft the stra^est thing in the world, that IrishiQen should be satisfied 
with this ; that they should be content to be more effectual tributaries to the 
wealth and power of th^ir hereditary tyrants, after escaping from the neces- 
sity of it, than before ; that they should enroll themselves in such large pro- 
portion among the supporters of the British system, and give their strength 
to oppose the same national protective policy in America, which Irish patriot- 
ism maintained while Ireland had a Parliament of her own f 

John Costigan at last sees the absurdity. His eyes are opened. The eyes 
of Irishmen in the old country are opened too. An association in Dublin, 
^^ The Parent Board of IrUh Manufacture and Industry,^ is endeavoring 
to accomplish, by opinion and voluntary compact, what there is no longer the 
power to accomplish there by law, to diminish the sale of English fabrics, 
and to give the preference to their own. Irishmen in the United States can 
act much more effectively. They have only to cooperate with the large 
majority of native citizens, and establish the Whig protective system, to pull 
down the manufacturinig and commercial supremacy of England m ten years — 
and for ever. It is for them to decide whether they will follow John Cos- 
tigan in the cause of their native and adopted countries, or will continue the 
policy which makes them and their brethren at home the forced customers of 

England. 

*■ ■ ■ ' ' .,111 . 

THE AERATION OF PLANTS. 

BY BOBBRT HUNT. 

For the discovery that oxygen gas is exhaled from the leaves of plants 
during the day-time, we are indebted to Dr. Priestly ; and Sennebier first 
pointed out that carbonic acid is required for the disengagement of the oxy- 
gen in this process. M. Theodore de Saussure and De CandoUe fully estab- 
lished this fact. 

The following experiments, which are but modifications of those of De 
Gandolle, will place the matter in the clearest light : A bell-glass was filled 
with distilled water and inverted in a plate of oil ; fresh-gathered leaves and 
young sprigs were previously placed in the water ; another similar glass was 
filled with water strongly impregnated with carbonic acid gas, in which the 
same kind of leaves, &c., were placed, and this was likewise inverted in oil ; 
a sprig of mint was placed in a bottle filled with carbonic acid, a bent tube 
was inserted through the cork, and this tube carried into a vessel also filled 
with carbonic acid^ the bottle was inverted in a vessel filled with mercury. 
These arrangements were exposed to bright sunshine. In the glass filled 
with distilled water, no oxygen gas was discovered ; but in the other, pure 
oxygen gas was speedily set free ; and in the bottle containing carbonic acid, 
which was exposed for many days, under the most favoi'able circumstances, a 
considerable quantity was collected. Now it is very evident that the oxygen 
must have been produced by the decomposition of the carbonic acid, effected 
by the leaves, under the influence of the solar beam. 

The woody fibre of plants, and all the ciu'bon which is found as an element- 
ary constituent of the resins, gun^s, juioes, dec, of the vegetable world, is 
derived exclusively from the atmosphere, to which it is supplied by the respi- 
ration of animals, and all those processes of combustion which are continually 
going on. 

By soine peculiar function, the leaves of plants during every noioment of 
their lives are absorbing carbonic acid. It has been stated that the reverse oJ^ 
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this takes place during the hours of darkness, and that at night the leaves 
absorb oxygen, and e^male carbonic acid. It appears to me t£at this state- 
ment has been made without sufficient consideration, or the requisite experi- 
mental evidence. ''This reversal at night," says a most talented philosopher, 
^ of what was done in the day, may, at first sight, appear at variance with the 
unity of plan which we should expect to find preserved in the vegetable 
economy ; but a more attentive examination of the process will show that the 
whole is in perfect harmony, and that these contrary processes are both of 
them necessary in order to produce the result intended." He then, evidently 
feeling the difficulty of the question, proceeds to explain this harmony as fol- 
lows : " The water which is absorbed by the roots, generally carries with it a 
certain quantity of soluble animal or vegetable materials, which contain car- 
bon. This carbon is transmitted to the leaves, where, during the night, it is 
made to combine with the oxygen they absorb. It is thus converted mto car- 
bonic acid, which when daylight prevails is decomposed, the oxygen being 
dissipated, and the carbon retained. It is evident that the object of the whole 
process is to obtain carbon in that precise state of disintegration to which it 
is reduced at the moment of its separation from carbonic acid by the action 
of solar light on the green substance of the leaves ; for it is in this state alone 
that it is available in promoting the nourishment of plants, and not in the 
crude condition in which it exists when it is pumped up from the earth, along 
with the water which conveys it into the interior of the plant Hence the 
necessity of its having to undergo this double operation of first combining 
with oxygen, and then being precipitated from its combination in the manner 
above described." These passages are selected, not with any view of reflect- 
ing upon their accomplished author, ^ut because they afford the best expres- 
sion of the views which have been generally entertained on the strength of 
the experiments of Saussure and Grischow, which admit of another explana- 
tion. 

It is only the green parts of plants which absorb carbonic acid ; the flowers 
absorb oxygen gas. Plants grow in soils composed of divers materials, and 
they derive from these, by the soluble powers of water which is taken up by 
the roots, and by mechanical forces carried over every part, carbonic acid, 
carbonates, and orgamc matters containing carbon, (9) Evaporation is con- 
tinually going on, and this water escapes freely from the leaves during the 
night, when the functions of the vegetable, like those of the animal world, 
are at rest, and carries with it carbonic acid. ''A cotton wick," says another 
experimental philosopher, ''enclosed in a lamp which contains a liquid satu- 
rated widi carbonic acid, acts exactly in the same manner as a living plant in 
the night Water and carbonic acid are sucked up by capillary attraction, 
a&d both -evaporate from the exterior part of the wick." And this is the true 
exposition of the matter. 

A plant placed in a vessel containing water impregnated with carbonic acid, 
and carefully closed, so that no water could escape by evaporation except 
thrrougih the plant, was placed under the receiver of an air-pump in which was 
put some pure potash, and a good exhaustion effected. The potash was found 
to have absorbed carbonic acid. The same arrangement was made, only that 
the water now used was distUied. Under the same circumstances in every 
respect, a like quantity of moisture was found to be absorbed by the caustic 
potash, b«t of course no carbonic acid. 

Precisely similar arrangements were placed under bell-glasses filled with 
atmosphene air, which was dried and freed from carbonic acid, by exposure to 
potash for some time. In neither case could any diminution of the quantity 
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of oxygen be detected, but carbonic acid was found in the air in which the 
plant in the carbonated water was placed, but not a trace in that which sur- 
rounded the plant in distilled water. I need not say that these experiments 
were made in the dark. 

There is no reversion of the processes which are necessary to support the 
life of a plant ; the same functions are operating in the same way by day and 
by night, but differing greatly in degree. During the hours of sunshiue, the 
whole of the carbonic acid absorbed by the leaves, or taken up with water 
by the roots, is decomposed, all the functions of the plant are excited, the pro- 
cesses of inhalation and of exhalation are quickened, and the plant pours out 
to the atmosphere streams of pure oxygen, at the same time that it removes a 
large quantity of deleterious carbonic acid from it. In the shade, the exciting 
power being lessened, these operations are slower, and in the dark they are 
very nearly, but certainly not quite suspended. 

The experiments of Sennebier show that the most refrangible of the solar 
rays are the most active in determining the decomposition of carbonic acid by 
plants. The views of this philosopher have been generally adopted. A few 
years since, however, Dr. Daubeny published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society the results of some experiments which appeared to show that to the 
luminous or yellow rays, and not to the violet, must this influence be referred ; 
and more recently, at the meeting of the British Association at Cork, Dr. 
Draper communicated a paper, in which he states that, having tried the effects 
of the solar spectrum upon tubes filled with water saturated with carbonic 
acid, and in which leaves were placed, he found that the greatest quantity of 

fas was set free from the fluid placed in the yellow ray, thus apparently con- 
rming the statement of Dr. Daubeny. 
Since this announcement, the very gloomy and uncertain state of the wear 
ther has almost entirely prevented my testing the correctness, or otherwise, of 
Dr. Draper's results. During a few faint gleams of sunshine, I have repeated 
the experiments in Draper's own method, and have found that bubbles of air 
have been liberated in the tubes under the influence of the yellow and red 
rays, but they have been carbonic acid. In the tubes which were placed in 
the blue and violet rays alone, a perfect decomposition had taken place, and 
the bubbles which were collected were pure oxygen gca. 

Experiments have been made with absorbent media, the light, which has 
been carefully analyzed, permeating under the influence of the blue light : 
in every instance oxygen gas has been collected, but not any under the ener- 
getic action of yellow and red light. 

However, from the first development of leaves until the perfect maturity of 
the plant, these processes which we have been considering are continually car- 
ried on ; and not these only, for it is evident that the same agent is active in 
producing the decomposition of water, and I believe also of ammonia, from 
which the plant derives the hydrogen and the nitrogen it requires for the 
formation of its several principles. 

We have now certain knowledge. We know that all the carbon which 
forms the masses of the magnificent trees of the forests, and of the herbs of 
fields, has been supplied from the atmosphere, to which it has been given by 
the functions of animal life, and the ^necessities of animal existence. Man and 
the whole of the animal kingdom require, and take from the atmosphere, its 
oxygen for their support It is this which maintains the spark of life, and the 
product of this combustion is carbonic acid, which is thrown off as the Waste 
material, and which deteriorates the air. The vegetable kingdom, however, 
drinks this noxious air ; it appropriates one of the elements of this gas, (oar- 
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bon,) and the other (oxygen) is liberated again to perform its services k> the 
animal world. It is not possible to conceive a more perfect, a more beautiful 
system of harmonious arrangement than this, making the uiimal aiid the 
vegetable kingdoms mutually dependent. The existence of the one ceases 
when the other is destroyed. If Uie vegetable world was swept away, animal 
life would soon become extinct ; and if all animal existence was brought to a 
close, the forest would fall, and the flowers of the field, which now clothe the 
earth with gladness, perish in the utterness of a lamentable decay. It has 
been supposed that the vegetable world was called into existence long previous 
to the creation of animals, and to this period is referred the formation of the 
coal strata. There might have been an epoch when the disturbed conditicm 
of the earth — its earthquake shocks and volcanic strugglings — may have 
poured so large a quantity of carbonic add into the atmosphere, as to have 
rendered this planet unfit for the habitation of animals, until a teeming 
and most gigantic vegetation, by exhausting it for its own supply, purified 
the air, and rendered the more quiet earth a fitting abode for creatures 
endowed with reason anxi instinct. But such events do not appear again 
likely to occur, and it is. not within the range of probabilities that the animal 
or vegetable kingdoms will ever have an independent existence. 

The animal kingdom is constantly producing carbonic acid, water in the 
state of vapor, nitrogen, and, in combination with hydrogen, ammonia. The 
vegetable kingdom continually consumes ammonia, nitrogen, water, and car- 
bonic acid. The one is constantly pouring into the air what the other is as 
constantly drawing from it, and thus is the equilibrium of the elements 
maintained. 

Plants may be regarded as compounds of carbon vapor, oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen gases, consolidated by the all-powerful, all-pervading influences 
of the solar ray ; and all these elements are the produce of the living ani- 
mal, the condition of whose existence is also greatly under the influence of 
those beams, which are poured in uticeasing flow from the centre of our sys- 
tem. Can any thing more completely display a system of the loftiest design 
and most perfect order than these phenomena I 

The most casual observer could not fail to remark the peculiar influences 
of the solar agencies at diflerent seasons of the year. In spring, a fresh and 
lively green pervades the field and forest ; this in summer assumes a darker hue, 
and in the autumn passes gradually into a russet brown. In a very early stage 
of my photographic researdies, I discovered a remarkable diflerenee in the che- 
mical action exerted by the solar rays an. hour or two before noon, or an hour 
or two after it. I am now convinced — although it will require continued 
observation for many years to prove it — that the same diflFerence is to be de- 
tected between the solar emanations of the vernal and the autumnal periods. 
The change in the color of the leaves appears to be entirely dependent upon 
the absorption of oxygen, which all the green parts of plants have the power 
of absorbing, particularly in the dark. This true cause of chemical affinity, 
it would appear, goes on equally with the spring or the summer leaves ; but 
during these periods the vital force, under the stimulus c^ the light, is exerted 
in producing the assimilation of the oxygen for the formation of the volatile 
oils, the resins, and the acids. In the autumn this exciting power is weakened ; 
the summer sun has brought the plant to a certain state, and it has no longer 
the vital energy necessary for continuing^ these processes. Consequently, the 
oxygen now acts in the same manner on the living plants as we find in expe- 
riment it acts upon the dried green leaves, when moistened and exposed to its 
. action. They absorb gas and change color. 
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Sir Jobn.Henohel observes, in reference to the action of light on the juices 
of pUnts : ^* The earlier flowers of any given species reared in the open air, 
9te more senmtke dian those produced, even from the same plant, at a 
late period in its flowering, and have their colors more completely discharged 
by light. As the end of the flowering period comes on, not only the destruc- 
tion of the eolor by light is slower, but residual tints are >left, which re^t 
obstinately." These residual tints are the same which produce the brown of 
the autumnal leaf; and the same agent may be traced in the production of 
photographs upon papers spread with expressed juices, and on the changing 
colors of flowers and of leaves. 

A remarkable example of the influence of light upon the juice of plants, is 
seen in the CaccUia Jicoides^ cited by Liebig. During the hours of darkness, 
\ this plant, like others, absorbs oxygen, and in the morning it is as acid to the 
taste as the sorreL By the influence of the morning sun it loses this oxygen ; 
at noon it is tasteless ; and, by the continued action of the light, still more 
is abstracted, and the plant is positively bitter in the evening. 

Experiments have been instituted with a view of ascertaining if any parti- 
cular ray of the spectrum had the power of inducing, more powerfully than 
others, the progress of plants towards the light, a phenomenon which is 
strikingly exhibited by the potato. It would appear that the yellow or pure 
luminous rays exert this influence with the greatest force ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the results obtained have not been so satisfactory as could be de- 
sired. Indeed, no correct conclusion can be arrived at, until the experiments 
are tried with the isolated rays of the prismatic spectrum themselves. I am 
every day more and more convinced of the defects of absorbent media in 
these and similar researches. 



HOW PROTECTION AFFECTS THE FARMERS OF GERMANY. 

A FEW months since, we laid before our readers a statement respect- 
ing the sugar trade of France, showing that, although that made from 
the beet enjoyed no protection whatsoever, it was gradually driving out 
the colonial sugar, the advantages resulting from proximity to market more 
than counterbalancing those resulting from the tropical climate of the sugar 
islands. We now have to record the still more remarkable growth of the 
culture of sugar in the States of the German Zoll-Verein, 

The table before us gives only the quantity of beet-root cultivated ; but the 
general estimate thoughout Germany k that, with the greatly improved 
processes resulting from a few years of prot&ition^ih^j now obtain one part 
of sugar from twelve of beet ; and we have, therefore, added another col- 
umn, giving the quantity of sugar in centimes^ and a third, in which is given, 
in round num'bers, the amotmt of the latter in tons, as le>llow8 : 

Beet-root. Sugar. -, 

C6ntim«s. * OeBUmes. •^""^ 

Fiscal year, 1844—6, 8,8»0,404, 824,400, Ift^OOO. 

" 1846—6, 4,453,092, 371,091, 18,00a 

« 1846—7, 6,633,848, 469,487, 23,000.. 

«« 1847-8, 7,676,771, 639,731, 82,000. 

" 1848—9, 9,896,717, 824,726, 41,000. 

** . 1849-60, 11,682,721, 961,060, 48,000. 

« 1860-61. 14,724,310, 1,227,026, 60,000. 

We have here the most remarkable growth of agricultural production that 
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is, as we beliere, on record ; and it occurs precisely as the loom and tlie spin- 
dle, the hammer and the anvil, are, more and more, taking their natural 
places hy the side of the plough and the harrow, as is seen in Belgium, and 
Germany, and Russia ; while throughout the world, the tendency towards 
the diminution of production exists in the precise ratio of subjugation to the 
nnnatural system attempted to be established by Enffland, as witness, Ire- 
land, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, India, and all other of me colonial possessions 
of Great Britain. 



ON THE ADVANTAGE OF THICK SOWING. 

BY DAVID BARCLAT, M.P.* 

The following is the result of some experiments which I made last year, in 
order to ascertain the relative merits of thin and thick sowing wheat, drilling, 
dibbling, and by broad-cast. They were conducted with great care upon five 
acres of level land of uniform quality, being a good deep loam on a chalk 
subsoil, following a clover ley folded by sheep. The land was ploughed 
about five mcbes deep, as it was not thought desirable to bury the sheep- 
dressing below that depth. The seed was put into the ground about the 7th 
of December, 1843, and the wheat was hoed in the spring of 1844, except 
the acre sown by broad-cast, which was harrowed instead of being hoed. 
The plants in Nos. 2 and 3 (thin sowings) were by much the strongest, and 
looked the best throughout the season, until the approach of harvest, when 
it became evident that the quality of the grain and straw was inferior, more 
particularly on No. 2, which appeared to have suffered a little from mildew. 

Samples of the different lots were submitted to an eminent miller, and the 
value of each determined by him ; the straw was valued at the market price. 
(See next page.) 

The results of these experiments are very remarkably in favor of thick 
sowing, and particularly of the old broad-cast system ; and if not conclusive 
against the doctrine of thin sowing, so strongly, and, I may add, so ably 
advocated in the present day, should at least induce caution on the part of 
farmers before they depart from the practice of their forefathers. Indeed, it 
is difficult to believe that so great an advantage as the saving of a bushel or 
a bushel and a half of seed per acre can have been overlooked for so many 
generations. It seems more reasonable to suppose that long practical expe- 
rience has taught the farmer the more prudent course of a liberal supply of 
seed. It may however be contended, that had the ploughing been deeper 
and the seed put earlier into the ground, the result would have been differ- 
ent: this is not improbable; and it is possible the deficiencies in the quality 
and quantity of thin-sown wheat and straw might have been less observable, 
but the large differences which my experiment indicates could hardly, I think, 
have been made up. I have this year repeated the trial of thin sowing, 
having drilled one acre on the 26th of October last (the land having been 
deeply ploughed) with one bushel of seed, the rest of the field having two 
bushels per acre. The result I shall be happy to communicate if desired. 

* Journal of the Royal Agricaltural Society, London. 
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CULTURE OF INDIAN GORN. 

BY L. DURAND. 

i 

> Ta the Editors of the Plough^ the Loomy and the Anvil : 

Indian com is one of the most important crops that grow in New-Eng- 
land, if not in the whole country, and any. practical ideas in regard to its 
culture are always worthy of study and attention. In the March number of 
the Plough, Loom, and Anvil, there is an article on this subject by Mr. A. 
Robinson, of Portsmouth, N. H., whose management of that orop is so difier- 
ent from nearly all other practical farmers, that I have thought a few ideas 
^ might not be out of place. And first, I believe with him that the level or 
flat culture for corn is preferable to all other methods, having practised it for 
the last ten years ; but as to the best method of during the crop, either by 
topping or cutting up, I cannot agree with him by any means. I have prac- 
tised cutting up and stacking my own corn crop for the last twelve years, 
and intend, should I live as long, to do so for the next twelve years to come, 
because I am satisfied that it is the best and right way. If Mr. Robinson 
will take the trouble to look through the back Volumes of the Albany CtUH- 
vator for the last twelve or fifteen years, he will find repeated practical expe- 
riments in favor of my method, and, I think, Tiot one to sustain his own. He 
also conveys the idea that cutting up and stacking is* the old method practised 
by farmers, and, for aught I know, this may be the case in New-Hampshire. 
But in Connecticut, the old method was to top the corn, if not in "the milk,'* 
just after it was thoroughly glazed ; while the new method is to cut up at 
the bottom, and stack. But Mr. Robinson says, in substance, that both plans, 
either of cutting up, or allowing the corn to ripen on the whole stalks stand- 
ing, amount to the same in principle ; that is, the corn will shrink frona.loss 
of sap in either case. But how these theories can be consistent with ett/ch 
other, with entirely different methods in practice, he has not seen fit to tell 
us. After twelve years of practice, we are satisfied that cutting up corn and 
stacking is preferable to all other methods, both in regard to the amount of 
corn, either by weight or measure, and in economy of saving fodder. The 
corn may be cut up as soon as the centre of the kernel is glazed ; and while 
the corn is yet green, and when put up in good-sized stacks, it will stand the 
weather much better than in small ones, although more time will elapse before 
the stacks will cure through. The stacks may be husked out in pleasant 
weather, in the field; and after the stalks have cured enough, they may be 
put in the barn for winter fodder. Then you have the land entirely clear for 
spring work, which is not the case where corn is topped, as the bottoms are 
left in the way, and much fodder is also lost, as well as materials for making 
manure in the barn-yard. We give one or two experiments in harvesting com, 
which go to show that the " cutting-up'' method is preferable to asij other. 

Judge Buel, in September of 1838, went into his corn-field with two of his 
neighborR, and selected three parcels of com as near alike as could be, of 
thirty-six hills each: this was in the first week of September* On the 23d 
of the same month, the three parceb were husked and weighed : 

i 

No. 1, cut up, had . . 126 ears, which weighed 66 1-2 lbs. 
1 " 2, topped, ... 127 " ** " 52 

j « 3, standing untopped, 126 *• " « 63 

These figures (omitting fractions) show the results from that number <^ 
hills all in favor of the cut-up corn ; while the standing corn exceeded the 
topped, as will be seen. In the Cultivator for October, 1844, a statement is 
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given, le^hich was made on the Bloomfield Farm, Harvard, Mass. Twelve 
rows were cut and stacked, leaving every other row standing, which were 
topped. On the first of November, 

Four bushels of ears oi the cut-up corn weighed 292 lbs. 
Four " « • topped " 241 " 

Balance in favor of the " cut-up" corn, . . 61" 

In January the two parcels were shelled, and the stacked com measured three 
pecks more than the other. 

We might easily multiply experiments in this way in favor of this method, 
but the foregoing will suffice. I will not pretend to say that a good crop of 
corn may not be obtained " when the stalks were cut in the milk,'' but should 
not feel disposed to try the plan. As to the general management of the com 
crop, of course, every part of the labor, from the carting of manure on the 
grounds to the harvesting of the corn in autumn, must be well done, in order 
to get a good crop. It is not strictly true that if you " Aa//" hoe you get half 
a crop, and if you hoe well you get a good crop ;" because there are many soils 
which are so free from weeds that a good crop of corn can be raised with 
very little hand-hoeing at all. As a general rule, I have no fiftith in ploughii^ 
a sward ground only ** three inches deep" for com ; for a sward ground, 
heavily manured with coarse stable manure, and only ploughed to the depth 
of three ineheSj must in an ordinary drought suffer very much, while in a 
heavy drought it must entirely ruin the crop. In the first place, I would advise 
friend Robinson to throw away his old plough, if he has not done so already, 
and get one of "Prouty's Centre Draft, or "Ruggles's Eagle," with wheel and 
cutter, either of which will do good work. Then, after giving his sward 
ground a good dressing of manure, put in his plough and turn down a furrow 
to the depth of seven or even nine inches. Should the subsoil at this depth 
be inclined to be stiff and heavy, pass a subsoil plough along behind the sward 
plough, going down eight or nine inches farther. This would break up the 
nard pan below. Then, in case of a drought, the roots of the corn would strike 
down in search of moisture ; and as evaporation was going on rapidly at the sur- 
face, the roots of the corn below, acting as conductors, would constantly bring 
the moisture to the surface. And in case of very wet weather, the deep soil 
would act as a drain to draw down the water from the surface, out of the 
reach of the growing plants ; as every body knows that stagnant water stand- 
ing at or near the surface of the ground, is very injurious to plants of all 
kinds. After the ground is well ploughed, then pass a heavy " ox-roller" 
over the furrows, making it all smooth ; then go around with a good fine- 
tooth ox'harrow, the same way that it was ploughed, so as not to tear up the 
turf, which will not be the case after being rolled, if the sward was all turned 
down well by the plough. To mark out the rows of the corn, we use a " corn- 
marker," which is drawn by a horse, and is sure to mark out the rows both 
ways, or at right angles. The distance that the rows should be planted apart 
must depend on the kind of com that you plant. The kind that we raise^ 
which grows from five and a half to six feet high, we plant three feet and a 
half apart each way, with from three to four kernels in a hill. Corn that grows 
thick, and from seven to eight feet high, should be planted from four to five 
feet apart in the row. In planting, we generally scatter the seed three and 
lour inches in the hill, and if the stalks are too thick at hoeing, we thin them ; 
and) as our com sneakers and branches out a good deal, we always let all grow 
together till harvest We give our corn two regular ^^haevngSy^ going through 
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at each hoeing with the horse " caltivator'' each way; and thus the ground is 
all stirred, excepting around the hill, which is readily bushed out with the hoe. 
The cultivator may be passed through the corn aner it gets breast his;h, to 
stir the ground and keep down the weeds. In hoeing our corn, our object is 
to keep the ground as level as possible, making no more hill than the *' culti- 
vator" will naturally make in going through the rows each way. 

If your ground is stock ground, and is inclined to be weedy, you must go 
through the corn about the first of August, and cut up the weeds with &e 
hoe. About that time all the weeds in the com will have started for the 
season, and a good cleaning out will keep them down. On a sward ground 
of old meadow, turned over as we have named, very few weeds will trouble 
you the first year, and so about all the hoeing necessary can be done with the 
cultivator, simply going through with the hoe, to clean out the hills. As to 
corn mixing by or through *^ atmospheric influences," we have no faith or confi- 
dence in that theory at all. All correct theory and practice, so far as we 
have knowledge, go to prove that corn mixes by the pollen or fertilizing dust 
falling on to the silk of the ear, which communicates to the cob and forms 
the kernel. Many kinds of plants have the male and the female plant Like 
the strawberry, there are " staminates" and " pistilates," and the fertilizing 
dust of one must impregnate the flower of the other, or else there will be no 
fruit. Should Mr. R. wish to try this experiment^ let him plant a single hill of 
com by itself in a field out of the reach of the pollen from corn-fields, and as soon 
as the spindles make their appearance on the stalk, cut them ofl", and not let 
them flower at all ; in the fall he will find cobs formed, but no com upon them. 
Unless, therefore, the silk of the corn is impregnated by the pollen, no corn 
will be formed. The whole atmosphere for a long distance around a corn- 
field in the flowering-time, is full of this pollen. Let two kernels of corn be 
planted side by side, the white and yellow, for instance, and there the mix- 
ture of the two kinds will be very plainly marked. The first two rows will 
be found to be mixed from a third to half of each kind, while the mixture 
will continue to grow less and less as you recede towards the other side of the 
field. Early and late kinds of corn can be gradually assimilated to each 
other's character by thus planting and mixing together, although one single 
season could not make any material difierence. A heavy sward turned over 
as I have named, without manure, but with the addition of a handful of the 
poudrette in the hill, will give a good crop of corn, and produce no weeds of 
any consequence to trouble the growing crop. There are many methods 
practised by farmers of growing a good crop of corn, but that method which 
combines the best system and order, and greatest accuracy, should be adopted 
in preference to any other. 

Ihrbyy Oonn^ March 27, 1862. 

CANADIAN REOIPROOITY. 

Thb scheme for throwing open the markets of this country to the farmers 
of Canada, and thus abolishing all the protection that is directly afforded to the 
plough and the harrow, appears to have failed, it being now fully understood 
that its only effect would be that of offering a bonu8 upon the settlement of 
the British provinces at the expense of the United States, whose growth in 
wealth and population could not fall to be seriously affected by it. It is, there- 
fore, now proposed that the Canadians should adopt our tariff, and that we 
should appoint commissioners to see to the collection of the duties in Montreal 
and Quebec, the proceeds of all collections there and elaewhere to be divided 
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between the Canadian and American treasuries, in the ratio of population. Such 
a proposition has been forwarded to the editors of the New- York Tribune^ by 
a respected correspondent at Montreal, with a request that tbey will give their 
opinion in reference to it, which is done by them in the following words; the 
correctness of the views contained in which we most fully endorse, and recom- 
mend them to the careful consideration of our Canadian readers : 

" Now, as our advice has been asked for, we will say that Canada seems to us to be play- 
log a very poor game in this business. Why should she be bothering and bargaining for 
access to the markets of the United States! Why not help h^-selff What she needs 
18 a home market, not a market a thousand miles ofL Make it No country is richer in 
water-power and every natural advantage for manufacturing. - There is no sufficient 
reason why she should not become as prosperous as Massachusetts or Rhode Island, eji- 
cept that she is cursed with free trade with England, and has no home trade. Let her 
try the system on which the United States have grown great and powerful, and she can 
do the same. Lay a protective tarifl^ build up manufactures, make a home market, and 
you will have as little oocadon to beg for the privilege of making your exchanges in the 
markets of New- York or Boston as in those of London. Help yourself is the great dictate 
of practical wisdom for nations as for individuals." 



[COMlCUiaCATBB FQR THB PLOUCH, TU LoOM, AND ^BB AhVXL.] 

FARMERS AND BOOK-LEARNING. 

It is a very common thing to decry " book-learning," especially in its rela- 
Uon to the practical business of life. Something may be said bj way of 
apology for this habit, but it is unquestionably productive of great evil. All 
readers know a great deal, and about a great many subjects. But how much 
of this knowledge is the result of their own unaided experience ? Were all 
they have acquired from other sources erased from the tablet of their minds, 
they would be very much inclined to shave their heads, and play the monk, 
till they have qualified theinselves anew for the stations they now occupy. 

Whence was this knowledge chiefly obtained ? From two sources : reading 
and conversation. This is true of all kinds of knowledge, both of the arts 
and the sciences. But conversation can be carried on only by a limited num- 
ber of individuals. Ears are not so constituted as to enable us to hear all 
that is said in the world, or even in our own neighborhood, nor all that 
is worth hearing. The pen and press step in, and do what they can to 
supply this deficiency ; communicating with multitudes who, without their 
aid, could know nothing of these things. We can now hear thousands of 
miles ; and thus is scattered, as on the wings of the wind, the information 
which would otherwise attract the attention of but few. 

In theory, the pen and press communicate the better part of what is 
thought or spoken ; and though they sometimes err, the fault is not unpar- 
donable, nor fatal. We should be thankful that we are obliged to read and 
hear so little of what is worthless. 

Note another fact. Nine tenths of all that appears in the ponderous vol- 
ume, relating to matters of general interest, first appeared in some periodical. 
Neither in the arts nor in the sciences do we find an exception to this remark. 
Nay, more. In the periodical, this truth first appears in a form suited to 
the wants of the public. Afterwards it is remodelled, and, being clothed in a 
scholastic dress, forms a volume of science, suited only to the learned. An 
illustration of this, fresh in the recollection of my readers, is found in the 
" pendulum experiment," as illustrating the revolution of the earth. You 
may remember the story of the young gentleman, born and bred in the city, 
who, havbg purchased a farm in the country, was offered his choice out of a 
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large herd of cows. Though a little embarrassed, lest he might display his 
ignorance, he soon made a selection, saying : ^* I will take that thick-necked 
one.** Upon this, the boy was ordered, with a partially suppressed laugh. : 
from all hands, to drive to the young farmer's new establishment a fine, stout 
bull. Had this youth but examined even ** the pictures" in our agricultural 
journals, he might have avoided so ridiculous a blunder, and the milk^maid 
would have been spared the mortification of being sent out to obtain her 
supply for the dairy from an animal unaccustomed to render such service. 

There is a great deal of fancy farming. The incident just detailed belongs 
to this department. The young farmer selected his **cow" on that principle. 
Thousands do the same thing. Some of this class carry on their farms very 
much as somebody is said to have bought a library — ^by the appearance of 
^e covers* Each has his own fancy, and is controlled by it; while true 
science and common sense have not even a seat at the council-board. 

Nor is this class of farmers confined to the novice. It may be found among 
those who have grown gray upon a farm. True, in outward form, there may 
sometimes be a fair appearance. One may manifest an ardent desire to adopt 
the best modes, and yet may belong in these ranks. He refuses thoroughly 
to inform himself but is governed by his fancy in following the lead of a 
mere pretender. This is his fancy. He prefers this to the study of the 
science. 

I remember visiting one of the best farming towns in Massachusetts some two 
years ago, and when in conversation with some of the most intelligent farmers 
% in the place, one of them inquired : "Are you concerned in Bommer's 
patent ?" An emphatic " No, sir," and a smile, materially affected a visage 
already unnaturally prolonged by the recollection of ten dollars thrown 
away on that humbug. Five dollars paid for a single paper that explained 
that mysterious fertilizer, would have saved " other five" dollars, not only for 
him, but for several of his neighbors. *' Experience," as the word is popularly 
used, is but an imperfect security against the thousand cheats and humbugs 
to be found in every community. 

He is but a fancy farmer who chooses to continue the modes and methods 
of his ancestors. His father and grandfather used to do so, and hence it 
must be right. This is his only principle of action. In other words, it is his 
fancy to do so, because they did. He knows how to conduct a farm only by 
imitation, and looks to the past for his models, without knowing or under- 
standing the results of his own or their operations. To him there is no such 
thing as progress, and failure and success are words without meaning. 
Twenty bushels of corn to the acre is quite satisfactory, so long as he departs 
from no established usage, and is not outdone by his neighbors. I know not 
why he should be called a wise man more than our city-born friend before 
spoken of. Both are governed alike by considerations undeserving of confi- 
dence. 

The subject of manures is a great science. Our &thers knew but little 
about it They had less occasion to know than we have, for they had not so 
thoroughly exhausted their soils. But the process was carried on with a ter- 
ribly destructive constancy. We are trying to carry it a little farther; and in 
some instances, the work seems complete through almost entire States. Har- 
vests fail to support the laborer, and this, in any other employment, \vould be 
considered and treated as a failure. No other class of men would remain 
contented with this condition. The farmer alone manifests patience so per- 
fect, and that too when he might doul^e and quildruple his income. 

How entire is the levolution in the mode of conducting most of the manual 
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Operations of the day! Every art has its iinproved tools and reformed 
methods. Agriculture ought not to be counted an exception. The youngest 
of our readers can remember the publication of the first work worthy the. 
name of Agricultural Chemistry ; and science necessarily precedes judicious, 
intelligent practice. Under other circumstances, we can only blunder upon 
sueoess. We may happen to guesi right, but the chances are strongly against 
us. But with correct views of the chemistry of agriculture, the way is opened 
for judioous application of manures, and a wiser succession of crops. Hence 
there is no apology for such a condition of things. 

^ Poor land" c^n. menns scarcely more than that it is adapted only to par- 
ticular products, or that it needs a peculiar manure. But circumstances for- 
bid the further discussion of this subject at present, and I must wait a future 
opportumty^ I purpose to resume it hereafter; M. P. P. 



FARMING IN MINNESOTA. 
TV the Editors ^ th§ Pleugkt Ike Lovm^ and the Anvil : 

Haying been resident here long before this Territory was organized, I hare 
had ample opportunity of observing, the manner in which our farmers com- 
menced operations ; and seeing now very many who have already realized a 
competence, I have marked with some care the difference between this class 
and those who are still struggling, and will probably continue to struggle for 
years, with what they esteem unavoidable difficulties. 

Very few of the original settlers brought any property with them ; con- 
sequently, it has been very general for a man disposed to locate himself to 
begin by working out for a season, to enable him to provision himself for the 
first year, and buy him a team : these are by far the most successful. There 
are few who began thus that have not, in ^ve years, purchased their lands, 
built substantial houses, and surrounded themselves with a reasonable amount 
of stock, and as much of farming comfort as is desired in this distant Ter- 
ritory. The first summer is usually spent in breaking, the fall in building, 
and the winter in getting out fence. The breaking is generally done with a 
large, heavy prairie plough, drawn by six or seven yoke of oxen, turning a 
furrow of about twenty-two to twenty-eight inches, and about two inches 
thick. This furrow-slice is thrown over quite flat, and the breaking is found 
to answer best. When there is a good coat of green herbage on the land, a 
process of fermentation is induced which destroys the native grass and 
entirely rots the roots, so that the land is in a state to cross-plough the fol- 
lowing season, and turns over almost as mellow as an old ploughing. In 
other cases, the breaking has been performed by a plough of ordinary size, 
throwing a fiirrow-slice of twelve to fourteen inches, and three to four deep, 
the furrow-slice overlapping. This has been accomplished with three yoke 
of oxen. In the fitst method, about two acres per day, and in the latter, one 
and a half acres, are the usual day^s work. In both cases, crops of oats, or 
corn, or potatoes, are sometimes raised the first year; they are generally 
superior in quality, but not so large as in after years : oats or corn, 30 to 40 
bushels, and^ potatoes, 150 bushels per acre. I believe it is generally con- 
ceded that the second method, of breaking yields the best first year's crop, 
although it is supposed to cost ajittle more. 

In subsequent years, the proceedings are much about the same as in older 
countries, except that in many cases the fence is inconaplete the second year, 
being not more than four rails' height^ and on some farms a little remote 
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from settlements, fences are oocasionally dispensed with altogether. It is well 
if there be no cattle to trespass, but it too often happens that half the crop is 
destroyed by cattle. A further loss is often incurrred by putting in more 
crop than can be harvested in proper time ; and often, all for want of bams 
and proper root-houses, the crop is still farther wasted, so that before 
winter is over, I have known one of these miscalculators buying grain and 
potatoes for his own use. 

We find such farmers always ready to believe any thing and every thing 
to excuse themselves. 

Like all virgin soils, the land in Minnesota is too rich, and requires great 
care and much labor, with good management, to keep down the weeds. All 
grain crops yet tried have been very productive ; but winter wheat is not 
likely to be a favorite crop. As a want of sufficient snow renders it uncer- 
tain, it must often be winter-killed until some means are arrived at to guard 
against this casualty. 

Having always found that a small piece of ground, well cultivated, is more 
profitable than a large farm, half attended to, I have always advocated 
not more than twenty acres of ploughing, that being about the extent that a 
man can look after and harvest properly. 

If this part of the country be examined, I believe it will be found that the 
successful settlers have all confined themselves to from twelve to twenty acres 
in the first years. 

For myself, I have latterly been confined to my garden ; and, as the Indian 
agency here is situated on a sandy knoll, perhaps a pattern of the very poorest 
land in the Territory, it may not be uninteresting if I send you an account of 
last year's product of my acre and a half^ the work being performed by young 
boys, and consequently I have not made any estimate of the expense : 

Potatoes, 100 bushels, one half rotted; 60 bushels, at 75 cents, ... |dY 50 

Cabbages, 600, 8 cents, • - 16 00 

Green peas, of various kinds, 6 bushels, $2 00, 10 00 

Beans, « « 2 « 1 60, 8 00 

OnioDS, .... 12 «« 76, 9 00 

Carrots, - - . - 6 ** 60, 2 50 

Parsnips, ... 6 " 60, 2 60 

Beets, . - . . 4 ** 60, 2 00 

Tomatoes, - - - 4 • 1 60, 6 00 

Cucumbers, 100 

Squashes, various kinds, 2 00 

Pumpkins, 100 

Sweet com and other early kinds, 200 

Ghirden seeds collected and sold, 80 00 

1123 50 
Besides which, I have saved seeds for my own use, and many vegetables, of 
which I have kept no account. 

Your very obedient, 
8t, Peter's, Minn^ April 24 1862. P, Pebbcott. 



CAUSE OF PRESENT PROSPERITY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Britain prospers whenever produce is low, and whenever the producers are 
in a course of being ruined by British free trade. The London Times predicts 
a prosperous vear because produce of all kinds is thirty or forty per cent 
cheaper than it was last year. The object of the system of that country is 
to have but oks pxjbohasbb of baw fboducx, and that one herself and 
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ONE SELLER OF MANUFACTURED GOODS, and that one herself; and the mode 
pursued for the accomplishment of that object is to have the universal estab- 
lishment of British free trade, which every where means a monopoly of the 
power to supply the world with cloth and iron. How the present prosperity of 
Britain, under the influence of the tariff of 1848, affects ourselves, we know 
but too well. How it affects the producer so in other parts of the world may 
be guessed from the following description of the condition of the Sandwich 
Islands, which we take from one of the papers of the day : 

" We have produce to sell " says the Polynesian^ " but there is no one to buy. Oould 
the coffee^ sugar, svrup, molasses, potatoes and other vegetables, poultry, stock and 
fruits, now on hand, find a market at fair rates, the depression now existing would 
instantly vanish, and the consumption of merchandise increase fifty-fold." 

When the people of Polynesia shall come to learn that it is to their inte- 
rest to bring consumers to take their places by the side of producers, they 
will cease to complain that they have produce to sell and no body to buy it 



TO FARMERS' BOYS — A HINT. 

The writer of these remarks, says \\iQ Albany Cultivator^ was once a farmer^B 
boy, and speaks from experience when he recommends all farmers' sons to 
keep a register of every thing interesting coming under their observation, rela- 
tive to their business. The time of planting or sowing crops, with the results 
of late or early planting appended ; the effects of any peculiar mode of ma- 
nuring ; the benefit or detriment from thick or thin sowing ; the kind of seed ; 
the time or manner of harvesting ; the result of draining, oLdeep or shallow 
ploughing, and of numerous other matters ; and especially including the cost 
and profits of each crop, if accurately recorded, would not fail to yield a great 
deal of interest as well as usefulness. The time of the appearance of birds, 
insects, the flowering and fruiting of trees, or any thing else in relation to 
nature and its productions, would assist very much the acquirement of know- 
ledge on these subjects, if made a matter of record. I am sure it would be a 
delightful employment, both at the time, and by its examination afterwards. 

Now, all that is accessary is to get a small blank book, with a flexible 
leather cover, which may be had for a dime at any book or stationery store, 
and rule each page into two columns, the first for the record of planting, sow- 
ing, and all other operations during their earlier stages; and the second 
column for the registry of the results, directly opposite, on the same page. 
By comparing these results with the operations which produced them, a great 
deal of valuable practical knowledge would soon be obtained. 

Another advantage might result from this practice. When any operation 
was deferred till too late, and loss was occasioned thereby, make a memo- 
randum of this fact at the proper place in the second column, by the examina- 
tion of which, the second year, this difficulty might be avoided. Many failures 
occur from a want of seasonable attention ; such a journal would therefore 
leave an excellent memorandum book to refer to daily the second year, or 
any other year afterwards, to remind one of what must be done at the 
time. 

Would not this be worth a thousand times its cost, by way of making 
accurate, intelligent, practical, and successful farmers, of lads and young men 
in the country, besides improving their knowledge of writing ? 

VOLt IV.— 44, 
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1>0RTBAIT or S. R CSAPMAITS SHORTHORN BULL. 

B. P. chapman's SHORT-HORN BULL " HALTON/' AWARDBD THE FIRST PRIZS BT 
THE NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, AT ROCHESTER, IN 1851, IIT 
CLASS OF ** FOREIGN STOCK ;" BEING THEN OWNED AND EXHIBITED BT THE 
HON. ADAM FERGUSON, OF WOODHILL, WATBRDOWN, 0. W. 

7b tht Editon of the PUugk^ iM Lo&m, and t*« J9nvii : 

In presenting you and your readers with a portrait of ** Halton^" allow me 
to give also his pedigree. 

His color is a beautiful red roan. He was bred by Geo. Vail, Esq., of Troy, 
N. Y.; eiJved 20th August^ 1847; got by Meteor, 104;* dam [Lady Bar- 
rington iii.f ] by Cleveland Lad (.8,407) ; grand dam [Lady Barrington, ii.] 
by Belvidere (1,706) ; gr. g. d. [Lady Barrington] by a son of Mr. Mason's 
Herdman (004) ; gr. gr. g. d. [Young Alicia] by Wonderful (700) ; gr. gr. 
gr; g. d. [Old Alicia] by Alfred (23) ; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Young FaTarite, 
son Off Favorite (252). 

Meteor, the sire of Haltdn, was by Duke of Wellington, 55 (3,654) ; dam 
fDuohess] by Mr. Bates' oeilebrated Duchess, prize buU, Duke of Northumber- 
land (1,940), &G., &C; 

Lady Barrington iii;, Duchess, and Duke of Wellingtoti, were bred by the 
iate Thomas Bates, Esq;, of Eirklevington, Yorkshire, England, and impdrted 
by Mr. Vail. It will be seen, therefore, that Halt(Hi is descended direeity 
from ih% justly celebrated Bates Stock. 

Speaking of the Barrington family, Mr. Bobert B^l, the friend and tenant 
of the late Thomas Bates, Esq., in a letter to Mr. Tail, of July 31st, 1851, 
remaiks : " I have no hesitation in saying that there is not a better tribe <^ 
cattle in England than the Barringtons. I have had several applkations for 
the old cow [Lady Barrington] lately, although she is sixteen or seventeen 
feax^ old ; but I would not sell her, intending to keep her as long as she will 
breed. ... I have now a heifer, from a daughter of your Lady Barrings 
ton iii., by fourth Duke of York, [the sire of Mr. Vail's imported heifer, 
**Yarm Lass," S. P. 0^] riot yet a year old, for which I would not take less 
than 100 guineas ($500)i The refimn why I think so much of the Barring- 
tons is, th^ have plenty of hair^ a/re good himdterSy and nu>8t excellent milkers^ 
qualities that many short-horns do not possess*" Mr. Vail, in a letter to me 
of the 19th August, 1851, follows this extract by saying: ^ I have now four 
cows and heifers of this tribe. My three which give milk are all good milke^$^ 
which eorresponds with what Mr. Bell says about' this lairiily of short-horns." 

Vety tespectfUUy yours. 



CoutUyy N. F., May, 1862. 



"SILLING^ INDIAN CORN. 

T&ro subject has been dne of considerable discussion among many of otir 
fhrmers, who entertain very dissimilar views iii regard to the; prftctiee. But 
rill 

* Meteor, 104, was awarded the first prize at the Fair of the American Institute m 
19i8» as the bestbuHof ^my (tg^» In 1844^ he was awarded the first prize by the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, as the best hull of any breed; and also the first j)rize 
as the best Diirharri bull He aSso won at tie Rensselaer C(iuri(y Fair. 

Jf Lady Barrington iii won the first prize at the €lh6w ef the N^w-Toirlc ^aie Agii- 
tttna^oetoty; held at jiiulAtta, ki 1940, aiUl tbt iaa/b piixe at tba HenaBelaer CfowM^ 
Fair the same year. 
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the idea that Indian com requires the earth to be elevated around its roots, 
is, we think, a mistaken one, and, in -the language of a correspondent of the 
Germantown Telegraph, a " prejudice" without any foundation in fact. The 
writer very properly retoarks, it is one of th6se prejudices for which we are 
" indebted " to our forefathers, and the high degree of reverence and aflfec- 
tionate veneration which we are prone to accord to the " wisdom " of our 
progenitors, will no doubt render it difficult to subdue. 

Innovations, when they invade the sacred pale of long-descended customs, 
encounter but a cold reception, even in cases where their utility should at 
once, and to the most perfunctory and superficial observation, be really any 
thing but questionable. 

In cultivating Indian corn, I am confident that ^'hilling" is a disadvantage 
to the crop. Of this I became fully convinced several years ago, on contrast- 
ing its results with those of the opposing system, in a field belonging to a 
friend. Since then I have instituted a variety of experiments, and have found 
that the least surface is most eligible, and that, in all modifications of soil and 
temperature, com which is not. "hilled up" is the most vigorous, less injuri- 
ously affected by drought, and produces more and sounder corn. 

As all your readers may not be familiar with the modus operandi usually 
had recourse to in cultivating after this method, I will describe it. If the 
soil is green sward, it ought to be broken up early in the spring, with a deep 
and uniform furrow. After ploughing, suffer the soil to remain two or three 
days to " slack ;" this will render it fine and light, aid not a little the action 
of the harrow, which should be passed longitudinally over the piece at first, 
then diagonally, and, lastly, transversely, having been preceded by the roller, 
to press down and confine the furrow-slices, so that they will not be turned 
up or over by the harrow. The finer the soil is made by this working, the 
better. After harrowing, spread on your manure, if compost or old fer- 
mented dung, and work it in with the cultivator, and finish off with another 
thorough harrowing. The action of the cultivator and harrow will completely 
cover the manure without bringing it too far below the surface, a contingency 
which ought, by all means, to be avoided, as in such case a large proportion 
of its most energetic properties would be lost to the crop, or removed so^far 
from the young roots as not to act until the crop had considerably advanced. 

If the soil is naturally fertile, or if it has been hberally manured, or if it 
contains a large quantity of humus, I should prefer, perhaps, on some 
accounts, the adoption of the "Drill System;" but where there is but a 
medium richness of soil, the " hill" method is by all means to be preferred. 

The land should, under such circumstances, be furrowed ; the rows three 
and a half feet apart, and "checked off," so that three and a half feet may be 
the distance between the hills each way. This will afford free scope for the 
cultivator, to keep the surface of the soil at all times perfectly light and free. 

When it can be obtained, I would, before dropping my corn, deposit half a 
gill of guano in each hill, mixed with one gill of house ashes, unleached, 
and a like quantity of gypsum. The seed should be* soaked in a solution of 
nitre, or by an affusion of hot water, allowing it to remain submerged in the 
liquid till the latter is reduced in temperature to a tepid or lukewarm con- 
dition, and then coated with tar and sulphur, which acts as a preventive to 
'the worm. 

As soon as the corn plants make their appearance, give them a top-dressing 
of ashes and gypsum, with a little salt, and commence weeding as soon as the 
cows can be fairly traced or discerned by the eye. The arrangement here 
recommended enables the operator to pass the cultivator both ways ; and as 
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no foul manure has b^n deposited t* the hUls to induce a premature detel* 
opment of spurious producte, almost every weed will be eradicated without 
the use of the toe. Let the cultivator be passed regularly through the piece 
as often as once a week, till the plants spindle, after which no further care or 
labor will be demanded. In this way, a good crop is almost invariably 
secured. 
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Far Off; or, Asia and Australia Detcribed. With Anecdotes and Illustratums. "By 
the Author of " The Peep of Day," etc, eta, etc 16ino., pp. 828. New -York : Robert 
Carter <fe Brothers, 286 Broadway. 1862. 

This is a most invaluable little work, iutended for the young, and presents subjects of 
deep interest to every youthful mind. If is designed to obviate the strong desire for 
fiction so frequently entertained, by cherishing a taste for facts; and more especially to 
excite an interest in those facts which ought most to interest the minds or immortal 
beings—facts relative to souls and their eternal happiness, to God and his infinite glory. 

To form truly ereat and good characters, the mind must be trained to delight in trufh, 
and the revealed truths of the Word of Ood are the firm basis of earthly happinen. 
This seems to be the prevailing idea of the excellent author of this interesting volame) 
which fact alons should give it an extensive circulation. The Holy Land, Assyria, Arabia, 
Persia, China, India, Tartary, Siberia, Australia, and Van Diemen's Land, with the 
characteristics, habits, and peculiarities of their inhabitants, climate, productions, 4&c., Ao^ 
are described with great fidelity, and a familiarity that at once excites the interest of the 
young mind, and cannot fail of absorbing the attention of the reader. It is elegantly 
embellished, and published in the Messrs. Carter's attractive style, and we doubt not will 
find an extensive circulation. 



T?ie American Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining KnowU^e. Boston : Published 
by Bradbury <fe Guild, 182 Washington street. NeW-York: William 0. Locke <& 
Company, 135 Nassau street. 

We have received from Messrs. Locke and Company, Parts I, IT., and III., comprising 
the first volume of this entertaining Miscellany. The plan of furnishing a series of usefiu 
and entertaining papers at a very low price^ and at the same time in a convenient form 
for binding, seems to have entered into the design of the publishers, and the experiment 
gives satisfactory evidence of success. Each part contains 120 octavo pages of neatly 
printed matter, embellished with fine wood engravings, at the reduced price of fifteen 
cents Qach part, or one dollar for eight parts. Judging from the numbers already issued, 
the work will be appreciated by the public, and we believe will secure to itself an exten- 
sive patronage. Those now puolished contain much to instruct and entertain the reader, 
and at a mere nominal price. It is issued once in six weeks, at ope dollar per annum. 



The Assayers Guide; or^ Practical Directions to Assayers^ Miners^ and Smelters, for 
the Tests and A ssays, by heat and wet processes, of the Ores of all the principal Metals, ' 
and of Gold and Silver Coins and Alloys. By Osoas M. Lisbek, late Geologist of the 
State of Mississippi. 16mo, pp. 118. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird. 1862. 

In addition to, or rather in connection with, Mr. Baird's ei^cellent series of practical 
Hand Books of the various Arts and Trades, he has, at a time most opportune, presented 
the public with the above concise and valuable work on assaying ores of the principal 
metals, gold and silver coins, alloys, <fec., <&c 

The immense mineral wealth of this country, recently increased in an unprecedented 
degree by the astonishing discoveries in California, makes the art of assaying a very 
desirable acquirement for every one engaged in any business connected with the metals, 
and in many cases altogether indispensable to those desirous of deriving the greatest 
advantage from a residence in that interesting portion of our land. It treats of assaying 
both by heat and the ** wet'* processes, and imparts a fond of information that even more 
dbiborate works do not afibrd. It is truly a valuable publication, and one which cannot 
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be too eztenshrel J read or widely ififfined li aiiQaid 4oA t^ plftte m the biKvip of eyeiji 
man of vci^Dce aad researob. 



Frank Netkerton ; or, Tk$ Ttdimnan, 16mo^ pp. 20S. New -York: Robert CMer 4t 
Brotbere, 285 Broadway. 1802, 

We can scarcely take up one of the Messrs. Carter's elegaot little Tolumes, and look 
oyer the useful and entertaining subjects comprised in its pages, without an instinctive 
feeling of congratulation on our part that the public have such excellent caterers for the 
youthful mind as these favorite publishers. They have, during; the past season, as our 
readers may have noticed, supplied some of the dkoicest gems for the young that can be 
found among the great variety of volumes before the public. Of this character is the 
int^Bresting little work whose title we have above given. Beautiful in execution, elegantly 
embellished, inculcating the purest morals, and combining familiar instruction with noble 
examples, "The Talisman" will be read and re-read with deep interest It should form 
one of the family books of every library in the country ; ana we trust the enterprising 
publishers will iind a rich reward in theu* exten9ive sale of the work. 



« 

Jbvrnalaf a Poor Vtcar. Translated from the German of ZoHo^kx. 24mo, pp. 74. 
New-York; John S. Taylor, 148 Nassau street 1851. 

This is a captivating and really heart-thrilling little book-— ope of those rare books 
tbat the reader will never be willing to lay aside until its perusal is completed. It 
appeals to the feelings and touches the heart The hopes, difficulties, trials, disappoint- 
Vients, and final bajapy results of a &,ithful and devoited pastor's labors in a oounti^ 
TiUage are depicted in striking colors, with minute accuracy and transcendent skill Hiis 
book ought to be found in every family and Sabbatb-school in the country. It wiU 
doubtless have an extensive circulation. 



Arctic Searching Expedition : A Journal of a Boat Voyage through Rtwerfa Land and 
the Arctic Sect, in Search of the Discovery Ships under Command of Sir John Frank- 
lin. With an Appendix of the Physical Geogi-aphy of North America. By Sir John 
BiosARDsoK, C.B., F.R.S., Inspector of Nayal Hospitals and Fleets, eta, etc, etc. 
12mo., pp. 516. New-York : Harper <fe Brothers, 82 CliflF street 1852. 

The deep and painful interest connected with the uncertain fate of this intrepid navi- 
gator invests every subje<;t connected with the name of Sir J<^n Franklin with a claim 
on our feelings and sympathies, deeply imbued with melancholy reflections. In thia 
respect alone, the above volume would be read with the deepest interest ; but, pregnant 
aa are its pages with interesting facts, pleasing narrations, valuable geological and geo- 
graphical information, and scientific research^ the work will be justly regarded as possess- 
mg very strong attractions for every reader. 

The appendix alope contains a large amount of valuable information in physical geo- 
g;raphy, climatology, the geographical distribution of plants north of the forty-ninth parallel 
of latitude, a list of insects, together with the Indian vocabularies, <fec, Ac., which, together 
with the neat and appropriate wood-cuts and diagrams, combine to render the volume 
highly instructive ancl'exceedingly attractive. It deserves an extensive circulation. 



Foretief'sBoyi and Oirl£ Magazine, 

This interesting monthly for children and youth continues to be conducted with the 
accustomed ability of its editor, and embellisned with all the taste and neatness of the 
ttublishers. As a cheap, yistructive, and entertaining magazine for the young, it cannot 
le surpassed, and we most cheerfully recommend it to general pationage. Published 
hy W. O. Locke <^ Oosopany, 185 Nassau street, New-York^ at one dollar per annum, 
payable in advance. 

S^ofis Rural Hand-Books, 

Among the most popular productions of ti^ present time may be mentioned " The 
Rural Hand-Books " of C. M. 8axton, Esq. He has already issued ** The Hive and 
fioney-Bee ;" " The Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry f " Horses, their Yarieties, 
Breeaing, and Management f " The Hog, its Origin, Varieties, and Treatment ;'* by H. 
D. BioHABDSON, one of the most popular English writers on the above subjects, and all 
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y«ry £iilly sad ne«|ly e^kbeUUhed, With the present &ciUtie» for obtaiDiiig the best 
knowledge on all subjects relating to the farm, and at an expense so very trifliog, do 
fSu'mer ahonld for a momeafc heatate to supply himself with the information which these 
taluable little booka afford. The publisher, with his accustomed liberality, will furnish 
any of the above works at the low price of twenty-live oents each, or one dollar for tiie 
entires eries^ They can be sent by mail to any part of the United States at a trifltog 
e«peQs& Mr. SazOcMi't address is 162 Falton street 

Fhneiet of a WhimBieal Jfan. By the author of " Musings of an Invalid.* X2mo, pp 
282. New- York : John S. Taylor, 143 Nassau street 1862. 

Those who have read the " Musings of an Invalid" will expect to find in this work- 
eomething at which to smile, and in this they will not be disappoioted. To draw off a 
" fit of the blues," or to exhibit the odd and whimsical of human nature, this volume is 
especially designed ; and from it may be learned many profitable lessons in regard to 
some of the ultraisms of the present dav. It will doubtless find many readers, particu- 
larly of that class who are charmed with the comicalities of Hood. It is published in 
Mr. Tay Ws ulsual neat and attractive style. 



OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 



Tj^E Plough, Loom, and Anvil — ^Hae- market is, the better we are off; we see|ju 
HoifT OF iNTEassTS. — Mcssrit, JSditors : to think that the farther we send for a coat, 
From th^ specimen of the Plough^ XooTn, a hat, a pair of shoes, a barrel of fiour, 
and Anvil that I have seen,!^ well as from and the more we pay for getting them here^ 
the design indicated by its name and gene- the better business we are doing ; so we 
ral tenor, I think it would be greatly to the think, if we carry our grain to the city, then 
interest of every family to take vour jour- have it made into flour, then send for \i 
nal I do not speak disparagingly of other again, thus paying two freights, we are 
agricultural publications ; far from it, I take doing a nice Dusiness ; and yet, Mr. Editor, 
them : but yours, aa established by your strange as this stupidity may appear, and 
noble father, is more comprehensive in its as ready aB we farmers are to condemn such 
desig^n, and is better adapted to all classes a course, when we meet together and talk 
of tne community than any other. You over our grievances and disabilities, we still 
excel in this one thing— you teach the har- pursue this pl;^n for years and years; as our 
mony of interests^ a facty a priiieiple all fathers have done, so we do. 
ought to know, but which, unfortunately, If the farmer would only ^ee his real 
few understand ; this is a great and sore standing, his true relation to society, he 
affliction to every part of the community, would be equally amazed at his own 
but most of all to the farmer. I said this thoughtlessness and the temerity of other 
ignorance is afflicting to every part of the classes who would exalt themselves above 
community. There may be one class whose him. The farmer is the head and front of 
interest it is to separate the various branch.- the community : he is the foundation of all 
es of productive labor as far as possible ; if prosperity, either in the commercial, or me- 
80, they are a class wbose interest wars chanical, or the literary world. Without 
with ninety-nine hundredths of the commu- him, the wings of the navy and the sails of 
nity, and who ought not to have any infiu- the merchantman ivould cease to expand 
ence. But» of all sufferers, the farmer is themselves to the winds of heaven. With- 
the greatest ; and strange as it may appear, out him, the busy hum of the factory and 
'of all classes, he is most indifferent to his the machipe-shop would be hushed in the 
sufferings, and the most careless of the silenceof the grave; without him, the spark- 
cause, and most regardless of the effects of ling wit would grow dull ; genius turn tp 
that cause. In this particular he has al- stupidity ; the pen of the historian would 
ways appeared to me as one of those drop from his nerveless hand, the tongue 
sti'ange phenomena in nature which are diffi- of the orator stammer ; literary men would 
cult to account for. In all other things he cease to write, and lawyers to plead. The 
is shrewd enougb, intelligent enough, and farmer sustains the same relation to the 
capable of discerning his own interest ; but community that the sun in the heavens 
here he — or, rather, I should say toe, for I sustains to him ; and as well might the com- 
mys^lf am a farmer, though a poor one — munity attempt to move without the farmer 
seems to think that the more remote our as the farmer attempt to grow his grain 
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without the influence of the bud. He is are turning an iaquiring eye and aozioQa 

emphatically the sun of their protmerity ; thought to this eutject ; they feel that 

witnout him, all would be wrapped in one something is wrong. Rottenness in Den- 

rayless, starless, cheerless night mark there is ; and yours is the only journal 

And yet, Mr. Editor, this is the man who that would put them right 
toils for the people, drudges for the com- When leisure permits, I would like to 
munity; more patient of labor than the follow out this **Deau1^ful theory of deep 
mule, more uncomplaining than the ox. He philosophy," and show its practical opera- 
must be scorched by the sun, pelted by the tions in each neighborhood, in each country, 
storm, endure the heat of summer, the cold in efich village ; how the interest of each 
blasts of winter ; rise early, toil the live- would be as distinct as the ocean's waves, 
long day, and then — then feel himself hap- and the interest of all, at the same time, as 
py to commit the effects of bis hard labor harmonious as the waters of the deep. — 
to the non-producer, to send many, many Enoch Kesd. — LooMtville, Va. 
miles to find a market, instead of making a 

market at home; and then, as the other 

part of this system, to send for those things 

he needs, ana which ought to be produced Buckwheat. — As the November number 

in his own neighborhood. This is, as you of the Plough^ Loom^ and Anvil contains an 

and we all feel, the sad state of things at article of much value on this valuable grain, 

present ; but the dawning of a brighter day I will give a ^etch of our management of 

begins to streak the distant hills, all radiant the buckwheat crop. We generally select 

with the hope of a better time, not for the an old pasture or meadow sod, and turn it 

farmer on/y, but for every part of the com- under between the first and the middle of 

munity. No mistake can be greater or June; and if the ground is smooth, so that it 

more fatal to the hope of all mankind, than can all be ploughed the first time, once is 

to think that the different callings in life — sufficient. Some days after ploughing, drag 

to think that the plough, the loom, and the thoroughly ; if the ground does not require 

anvil clash in their respective interests, ploughing twice, turn in and drag about 

Far from it : they harmonize ; and the the 8th or 9th of July, and sow from the 

nearer they are brought together, the 10th to the 1 2th. We generally sow twen- 

ffreater the prosperity of each, and the ty four quarts of seed to the acre ; before 

happiness of the whole ; and this, I re- sowing, wet the seed in clear water, apply 

peat, is the peculiar feature of your jour- a few quarts of common plaster, and stir it 

nal, which gives it the preeminence over well, so that every grain is coated with 

and above all others ; this is the ^r^aUruth, plaster; this is all the manure that is need- 

the truth of truthSy which mauxiind ought ed in this vicinity. Generally in four or five 

to know, clearly understand, and fully com- days the grain is up, and needs no more at- 

grehend. This is the mission which that true tention until ripe, which is generally from 
lend of the farmer — and, indeed, friend the 12th to the 20th of September. When 
he was of all producing classes — has under- ripe, or so that a majority of the gi-ains are 
taken ; and it is not too much to say, that brown, cradle and lay in swath ; let it re- 
to him (the late Colonel Skinner) the farmer main in swath till about the middle of Octo- 
and all other producing classes are more ber, or until after two or three hard frosts, 
indebted and under deeper obligations upon ( which makes it thresh much better ; ) 
this subject than any other man that has take up the swaths the day before thresh- 
ever lived. For them he entered upon a ing, and leave them in bunches of moderate 
perilous experiment, for them he toiled, for size. The bunches should stand upon the 
them he lived, and for them he died. It buts, without any bands around them. The 
may be said of him, that to this work he practice of many, in taking up the swaths 
consecrated his time, talents, influence, life soon after cut, and binding them around 
and all Upon it he entered with his whole the top, is entirely wrong. We find our 
soul ; alone and single-handed he stood buckwheat threshes best ^en up the day. 
forth the champion of mutual interests, of before or the same day that we want to 
mutual rights, of large and comprehensive thresh. Some farmers in this vicinity are 
views, showing that the prosperity of each in the practice of sowing the last of June 
and the happiness of all was best promoted and first of July, but generally get their 
as was seen gathering, in close and still ci'op badly scorched by the sun. I would 
closer proximity, in each and every neigh- much rather run the risk of a frost than 
borhood, the plough, the loom, and the have the crop scorched by the sun. 
anvil And what has been the result? For a crop of buckwheat I prefer that 
Thousands do already see this subject in the field on which it is sown should descend 
its true light, and thousands more, like the to the north or north-west, as the sun will 
man who was blind, begin to '* 6ee men as have less effect on the crop. Last } ear we 
trees walking ;" and still thousands more raised fifty bushels of good buckwheat on 
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m ^^ 

one and three fotirihs acres of land ; the Ikukb/'t Cteekf is Speneer*s Hill, which ao 

land somewhat stooy, and averaging^ sixty quired the name from the foUuwiogcircum- 

pine stumps to the acre. Three years be- stances: Earliest amongst the pioneers of 

lore, we raised over thirty bushels per that wilderness country was a man by the 

acre on the same land. On another field, name of Spencer. Ue and his comrades, in 

hist year, we raised but about twenty bush- hunting, often came in conflict with the 

els to the acre. This field faced to the Indians, but were usually on fnendly terms 

south. Last season was very unfavorable with them. The Indians, however, became 

for buckwheat in this vicinity, being unusu^ tired of Spencer, and sought his life. Spen- 

ally hot and dry. Our crop weighed but cer was aware of their new movement ; and, 

forty-five and a half pounds per bushel. In after one day being hotly pursued by the 

1850, our crop yielded between thirty and savages, Spencer ascended this hill, and 

thirty-three bushels per acre, and weighed took his station upon a large rock, from 

fprty-eigbt pounds per bushel The kind which he could see the surrounding valley, 

of buckwheat raised was the little gray in order to catch glimpses of his approach-- 

species. Thorough tillage is necessary to ing foes. Whilst here, and unobserved to 

Insure a good crop ; the soil should be him, an Indian stealthily approached near 

made as fine as an ash-heap. Land tho- enough to shoot him, which he did ; and 

roughly tilled is particularly essential for hence, Spencer's Rock on Spencer's Hill, I 

all kinds of crops. The price of buckwheat have visited this rock, and had been told 

during the months of December and Janu- that footprints of human beings and those 

ary, in this vicinity, was 44 cents, or 11.75 of animals could be plainly seen in the 

p 3r hundred for the flour. A large amount solid surface of it I bad no guide; I was 

was floured in this vicinity. By flouring unable to discover any traces of the kind, 

the buckwheat, we save the bran, which is A visit to the rock, with the reflection of 

very nutritious for cattle and hogs, and is Spencer's fate, called forth from me a thou- 

worth 12.i cents per bushel. — Robert sand romantic but solemn twitchinga Both 

HowBLL. — Mchols, N.Y.f March 6th, 1852, these great mountains abound in rich, 

____^ spouting springs of cool and brittle water, 

many of which, aftor finding the surfiice. 

Mountains and Rivers in East Tsnnes- and collecting a smart rivulet, dash over 

SEE. — East Tennessee is that great valley some dizzy height of sometimes one hundred 

made between the Cumberland Mountain and fifty feet, and by the time the element 

and Black Mountain. The first-named reaches its destination in the abyss below, is 

mountain divides East from Middle Ten- changed into spray, there collecting a large 

nessee. This mountain is about fifty miles pool until some neighboring gorge shall 

over its basis ; on its heights run various admit it to pass off and seek a stream that 

streams of water, amongst which is a con- shall bear it to the Father of Waters. About 

siderable river, the Canet/ Fork of Cumber- these springs are always found, in large 

land; and along the banks of the same, quantities, rattlesnakes of huge size and 

and other creeks, are found many fine alarming appearance, dotted and striped, 

farms, well adapted to the growth of grass. In this great valley are other large moun- 

oats, melons, buckwheat, com, &c This tains : the Clinch, the Pine, the Paint, Bays, 

mountain, affords an inexhaustible grass the Chilhowee, the Nolachucky, the Sapd, 

range for cattle in summer; it is clad chiefly the Brush; and last, though not least, the 

with chestnut timber, which bears abun- DeviFa Nose, lymg in Hawkins county, is 

dantly, and which the inhabitants gather perhaps one of the greatest pieces of Nature's 

and caiTy off to market, besides affording naodiwork ; it is about two miles in length, 

a winter food for hogs. Deer, turkeys, and rises abruptly at the east end, and ia 

wolves, panthers, and other wild animals, somewhat shaped as its name denotes. Its 

are plenty, and are hunted by the inhabit- precise altitude has, I believe, never been 

ants. Running along the south-eastern side, taken, but it is several hundred feet above 

and parallel to it, is WcUden's Ridge, This the surrounding hills, and commands from 

ridge lies about one hundred and fifty miles its top a pleasing view of the rivers, farms, 

in length, in East^ennessee, and for beauty and landscapes of the country. In the 

is not surpassed if equalled by any moun* bluffs or rock in this mountain, thousands 

tain in the world. When viewed at a dis- of bees lay up their precious treasure, far 

tance — and it can be seen from nearly every out of the reach of the m(«t alert robber. — 

eminence in East Tennessee — ^its uniform A. L. Bokexl^-MUI Bend, Tenn^ 

height on the apex, its astonishing straight 

direction, gives -it an expressive picturesque 

of the comb of a building. This mountain A good Harrow. — Messrs, Editors : I 

is chiefly clad with pine and mostly of the have an iron tooth-hxrrow of triangular 

spruce species. On its western declivity, shape ; the side pieces seven feet long ; 

and near the head of a large creek, called width from tooth to tooth, five feet eight 
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inches, with three cross pieces of the same 
thickness and strength as those of the side, 
eighteen inches apart, and well tennented 
into the side ; the whole harrow containing 
twenty-three teeth, set a& near ten inches 
apart as was possible in the frame, break- 
ing joints as nearly as possible, the teeth 
running each side beyond the upper cross 
frame piece about six inches. 

This harrow has a firm set of finished 
handles. I hold it with delight, harrowing, 
in crossing every dead furrow, perfectly 
well. 

I constructed the harrow, and never have 
wished it altered a " hair's breadth.** The 
following is an outline of the same : 




it in every parttenlar as described. — 'Abxd- 
Nsoo BoBiNSON.^^P«rtamo«^i, N, H. 



The Usb of Tae in Sheep husbandrt. — 
Messrs, J?<ii/or« .'-^Having had some expe- 
rience in the management of sheep, I pro- 
pose to say a few words, through the me- 
dium of your paper, on the use of tar as a 
preventive of disease. 

I have been in the practice of feeding to 
my sheep four or five gallons of tar to each 
100 sheep per year. My plan of feeding is 
to mix my tar with salt, by scattering my 
salt in a narrow trough and pouring the tar 
upon It In that way, I have no difficulty 
in getting the sheep to eat it In addition 
to this, I apply a little tar to the nose of 
each sheep, two or three times during the 
warm season, and as much oftener as I liave 
occasion to handle them. This T deem im- 
portant, as it has a tendency to keep the 
gad-fly from troubling the flock. 

This is the only article that I have used 
to prevent disease in sheep, for a number of 
years in which I have been engaged in wool- 
growing. The result of this practice has 
been that I have not lost one sheep annu- 
aUy for each 100 that I have kept 

Last May, when I sheared my sheep, I 
had over 600. I have sold 100 since, leav- 
ing over 500 now on hand, and I am not 
aware of having lost but one since; and 
what caused its death I am unable to tell, 
as I knew nothing of it until I found its 
carcass in my field, nearly eaten up. 

I ascribe the uniform heaith of my flock 
to the free use of tar. — Wm. S. "W bight. — 
GranviUe, Vt, February 26, 1862. 



I have wooden teeth harrows that I use 
more frequently, that are similar in their cc»- 
structioQ. My wooden one is exactly six 
feet from comer to corner tooth, with which 
we affix three suitable drills, three feet 
afMirt, on kvel ground, whidi answers ad- 
mirably well for planting our beans^ pota'» 
toed, sometimes eorn, &c., which is a gr>>at 
saving of labor ; and in most cases it levels 
off the ground by those drills carrying a 
quantity of earth before them, and distri- 
buting it in holes and hollows, the earth 
becoming better pulverized to cover. 

My barrow was constructed fifteen years 
ago^ and has been used ever since; and 
there has not a single tooth nor any joint 
in the harrow started one hair's breadth. 
I invite people to see it, and they will fiad 
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^^ Messrs. Editors: In a former number 
I have spoken of the advantages of rye,' 
barley, and other grains, as substitutes for 
com ; I DOW propose to say a little about 
squashes as a substitute for com by feeding 
them to hogs. 

It is evident that (in this part of the 
country at least) where our com crops are 
out short, or where our land is naturally so 
light that we cannot realize a full crop, we 
should resort to every means within our 
reach to help out the corn crop, more espe- 
cially where we can raise other articles of 
food for stock cheaper than we can raise 
this. 

{ consider the squash crop one of this 
kind. A snuill piece of ground will yield a 
sufficient quantity for a common stock of 
hogs ; say a quarter of an acre for twenty or 
thirty hog& The best plan id to plant at ia> 
tervals of three weeks, and by so doing you 
will be sure to have them in regular buo- 
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cession. By taking pains to plant and cul- paragraphs represent^ betoken that no 
tivate a small patch, a man mAj keep his peaches will appear on the trees, for the 
hogs on them from the middle of Jane until reason that the weather is so intensely oold 
the vines fail, or, at least, until his com that the germ or centre of the bad is de- 
comes, and thus save a yast amount of hj» stroyed ; therefore, there is no chance for the 
former cropi young fruit to commence its growth, or, in 

I usually have the squashes gatiiered in other words, the fruit bod itself is killed, 
the, eyeoiog, chopped up, and put into a It is said that the bud of the peach is de- 
large pot or boiler, with all the slops, Ac^ stroyed when mercury falls 12 degrees be- 
that have been collected during the day, low zero. We do not belicTe this, for we 
and have them cooked at nighty which I do know, from observation, that it has 
have found to be the most convenient time, dropped far below that point, and still 
I also have a little salt thrown into the pot^ peach buds, with us, are alive, and in sound 
and some aehes occasionally, which I con- condition ; that is to say, the most of them 
aider good for worms in the swine. The are in that state which shows that they are 
boiler is suffered to remain on the ^re all far from being dead. We took a sharp 
night, and next m 'rning the squashes, b^ng knife and went into the operation of exam- 
warm and thoroughly cooked, are taken out ining them. The following is the method 
and put in a trough for the hogs. They which we adopted as our course of dissec- 
appesar to be more fund of this food than tion : We commenced at the apex of the 
any thing else ever fed to them. ^ bud, and cut thin slices from it, (very much 

There are also other advantages in rais- the same as mistresses "slice up "cabbages 

ing a squash crop in addition to the one for cooking,) until we cut down to the lx>t- 

amve spoken of; and one of them is — ^they tom of the bud. When we found a black 

come on at a season when the com is scarce, i^t in the centre of the bud, we pronounce<i 

if scarce at all ; they also come on at a time such a bud dead, good for nothing; bi^t 

when no other crop matures. There is also when we found it green and lively through- 

an advantage in the use of them, in the out its whole organization, and learned fuiv 

manner above spoken of, aside from the ther that there was no dark-colored spot in 

nourishment they afford the hogs. In eat- the centre, we then said that the bud was 

ing and fiercely crowding each other around, in a sound condition, and would grow into 

they get effectually besmeared with the a peach if nothing happened to it. One 

greasy water, which effectually prevents ^fih part of the fruit buds may be killed 

the mange, and helps to keep on the lice. — in this part of the country ; the remaining 

Wjc 0. Dio&soN. — Milledgeville, Go, four fifths will be sufficient to load down 

the trees abundantly with peaches, if they 

' do welL 

The buds, it is well to say, are affected 

PBOSPecTB FOB Feuft IN OsirrBAL Kbw- on some trees more than on others. The 

Yo&K — The Psacb Bud. — ^The present cause of this may be attributable to the 

prospects for apples, peaches, ^., in this kind of peach. Some of the trees which 

section of the country, are good ; though, we examined were early, and oilers were 

if the weather continues as cold as it has late. — W. Tappan. — Bcudieinsvilltj N. Y.y 

been for the past few days or weeks, we i/ay, 1852. 

cannot expect much fruit or any thing else _^ 
in the line of vegetation, for the cold winds 
and rains put a perfect damper on the 

growth of almost every kind of vegetables ThrksbihoMaohinxs. — Me99r$. Sd^k>r%: 

r&ised in the northern climes. We shall. Since I wrote you on the 15th January, w» 

however, unquestionably have apples, and have been trying a thresHing machine 

similar fruit, m abundance. Both the apple worked with eight horses, and made in 

and peach trees are well loaded with buds, Wisconsin, which has disappointed me by 

and if nothing should befall them between getting continually out of order. It is too 

now and June, the country wiU be pretty confined, and the riddles do not clean them- 

abundantly supplied with fruit. Cold sea- selves. So Ikr we have never been able to 

sons with abundance of rain, we have no- thresh 460 bushels in the day. 

ticed, are almost always favorable to the From Alton, in Illinois, machines of a 

growth of apples, as weU as other fruit of much better class are supplied, easily 

a like nature. ' threshmg and cleaning 600 bushels per day. 

A word in relation to the pecuih hud. Being larger and more open, they do not 

Many of our agricultural periodicals have do^; and being built stronger, they do not 

contained paragraphs setting foKh that the get out of order. I very much prefer these 

peach bud was killed, and for this reason : Alton machines, and strongly recommend 

Mercury fell below that point in the ther- them. Your obedient servant, P; Pbbb- 

mometrical tube, which always, as tiiese otynt-^Bt, Fsieftj Minn^ F^. % 185SL 
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EDITORS* JOTTINGS. 

Northern Traveu — ^The season of sum- fortnight from the former place to Cooneo> 
mer travel has now commeoced, and many ticut and New-Tork. In 1717, there was 
of our friends, North, East) South, and a weekly route from Boston as far south as 
West, will be visiting different watering* Williamsburg, Virginia, and in 1727« a fort- 
places in quest of pleasure or health ; and nightly one between Philadelphia and Anna- 
we have thought we should be doing the polls. Sixtv-three y ears later, in 1790, *" the 
public a service by calling attention to some posfrroads m the United States did not ex- 
of the best routes divei^ing from New- ceed in length one thousand miles, consisting 
York. Our " Jottings " for this month con- of a long zig-sag route from Wiscasset, in 
tain notices of several routes of travel, which Maine, via the pnncipal towns on the Atlan- 
will not escape the observation of the care- tic sea-board, to Savannah, in Georgia, with a 

ful reader. few connecting cross-posts, on no portion of 

which was the mail conveyed oftener than 

Nsw-ToRE AND Erik RxiLROAD.-^This tri-weekly, and on a part of it but once a 
is the most mafl:nificent enterprise of the fortnight The entire annual cost of the 
kind in America, if not in the world. The service was $22,702. The number of post- 
entire length of the road from New- York offices was seventy -five, and their gross 
to Dunkirk is 454 miles, with several yield $87,896 per annuno.*' At the period 
branches, some of them long ones, and all referred to, there were but ten offices yield- 
belonging to the same Company. A branch ing a revenue of over $1000 per annum, 
from Elmira to Canaudaigua, connecting viz. : Philadelphia, New- York, Boston, Bal- 
with the Albany and Buffalo route, frir- timore, Richmond, Petersburg, Alexandria, 
Dishes a speedy transit for passengers from Fredericksburg, Norfolk, and Charleston, 
the ffreat West coming to New- York, and The amazing rapidity with which the post- 
is already extensively patronized. The office system has advanced to its present 
Erie Railroad is a monument of what can state, is shown by the fact that in 1861, or 
be accomplished by perseverance and en- only about sixty years subsequent to the 
terprise. Ithas contended against the most date last mentioned, the length of routes 
imposing obstacles, but has proudly tri- in operation was 196,290 miles*, the annual 
umphed over them all cost of transportation thereon $8,421,754 ; 

The road has the widest track and heavi- the gross revenue of the Department, 

est engines of any road in America ; and $6,786,498 ; and the number of offices, 

all connected with its management, whether 19,604. The Department has on its regis- 

officers or subordinates, are gentlemen of ters over six thousand mail routes, and 

standing and experience, eminently careful nearly as many mail contractora The 

of the safety and comfort of their passen- enormous augmentation in the size of the 

gers. A person in quest of pleasure would mails is referred to. Only twenty-five 

find enough in t^e romantic scenes on the years ago, the boot of a single coach sufficed 

line of this road to compensate him amply for any mail leaving our principal cities, 

for a transit over its entire length. Now, at New- York, Washington, and other 

of our large commercial towns, they amount 

to several tons each day. 

Thb Post-offioe Establishment. — Seve- 

ral columns of the Washington InUlli- 

g€neer are occupied with an interesting Emission of Roots, Cuttings, Laters, 

historical acocfunt of the growth and opera- <&c. — A correspondent of the Gardener*9 

tions of the United States Post-office estab- Chronicle observes : " I have cut cucumbers 

liahment^ from a member of the Depart- and laid the stalks in water by the side of 

ifient hot water pipes in a vinery, and they have 

The first mail route on this side of the emitted roots freely. In this way X have 

Atlantic was put in operation bv the colony k^pt cucumbers in good condition longer 

of New- York, Oovemor Lovelace having tha i by any other method. Some may 

establishedf in 1672, "a post to go monthly imagine that the fruit would shrivel; but 

between New- York city and Boston and with me they are.as solid as if they were 

back." The colony of Massachusetts ere growing on the plant. If, for want of time, 

ated the first poet-office, the General Court or ground not oeing ready, my Brussels 

having, in 1677, appointed John Hay ward sprouts or broccoli get too long in the leg, 

'*the scrivener," at Bortton, *Uo take in let- I always twist the stalk, and bring the root 

ters and convey them according to their upwards. I find they root freely, where 

directioa'' In 1711, the mails ran between the stalk is twisted, and always make better 
BoetoD a&d Maine once a week, and once a {Plants than when planted in the ordioaiy 
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way, vith their long le^: thii is from six- graab beauty of operattoa The iron is in 
teen years' practice; and I believe it to be bars rolled in a peculiar manner; they are 
a good plan always to twist the stalks of cut into suitable lengtlis, and the superfin- 
all the Braasica tribe, except eaul^hwerM, ous parts cut off by machineiy, and the 
when they are planted out They make ends of each piece rounded. Any harsh 
about three times as many roots to support edges left by the cutting machine are 
the plant, and those extra roots are near ground down, and the pieces* are then put 
the surface, where they are most usefuL" on a moving rack, which drops them one by 

We have frequently tried the above one at the mouth of the furnace, and they 
method on cabbage with success, as also are carried gradually through the flame 
with the cuttings of wall-flowers, «k&, and and radiating heat of the furnace without 
in layering roses ; but why there should be touching the coals. By a new movement at 
an exception with cauliflowers, we do not un- the other end of the ramace, the pieces are 
deretaud, and hope some of our agricultural passed successively to the block or die,wh6re 
friends will give us thieir views upon it. each is bent and stamped by a veij bean- 

_ tiful combined action of the machue, and 

"* the horse shoe, perfectly shaped, drops into 

New-Haven Railroad. — ^The connection the trough to be cooled. The nail-holes are 
of the beautiful and romantic city of New- afterwards punched in the cold metal, and 
Haven with the great metropolis was an it is not necessary again to heat the sIkm, 
event which was hailed with pleasure by so that the hardening efiect of hammering 
hundreds and thousands in boUi cities. It (or stamping) is not lost The advantages 
gave a new impetus to the numerous towns of the machine, in addition to the economy 
and cities on the line of the road, many of of labor, (for the apparatus for heating aira 
which, in consequence, became the abiding- bending would turn out shoes for one hun- 

? laces of hundreds of our Gothamites. dred and fifty or two hundred horses in an 
he travel between New- York and New- hour,) are, that the shoes are fomaed exactly 
Haven over this road is immense, besides to a predetermined shape, which can be 
two trains a day to Boston via Hartford, varied, but always with certainty, to part»* 
Springfield, and Worcester, which are liber- cular requirements. Dr. Hobeon insists 
aUy patronized. Indeed, during the late upon the advantages of a level tread for 
cold winter, when the Sound was entirely the horse, and the patent shoe is made to 
frozen, and navigation wholly cut off, the that purpose, (exceptional cases omitted.) 
New-Haven Road afforded the only medium It is much lighter than the hand-made i^oe, 
of conveyance between Boston and New- but in no respect inferior in strength ; and 
York ior passengers, freight, and the United it is so formed that the nail heads are pro- 
states naails. Several suburban villages are tected; and hy this means, and the support 
now located upon this road, and its Direct- of the ' clips,' the liability to cast a shoe is 
ors are endeavoring to meet the growing diminished." 
demand for increased facilities of travel by _ 

laying a double track over its entire length, 

and providing new means of entering New- Hcaais's Sals of Impaovbd Cattli. — We 
York city, by bridging the Harlem river, perceive from a catalogue, recently received 
for which a charter has been granted. Its from Lewis G. Morris, Esq., that his third 
Bto^ is believed to be the best in the Union, annual sale of improved breeds of domestic 
and from the day that it commenced busi- animals will take place at Mount Fordham, 
nees, this road paid its stockholders a good Westchester county, on Wednesday the 9th 
percentage on their investment It has no day of June next, at 12 o'clock. We desire 
competitor between the two cities but a to call particular attention to the subject, 
steamboat, and those who regard time, as Mr. M. is one of our most distinguished 
comfort, and safety, do not hesitate which breeders of domestic animals, and the most 
to choose. The New-Haven road is pro- successful exhibitor at the late State Fair, 
Terbial for all three of these essential ele- as will be seen by reference to the proceed- 
ments of pleasure in travelliug. ings of the State Agricultural Society. Mr. 

Morris's catalogue numbers about fifty head 

of homed stock, including a variety of ages, 
Hanufaoturb of Horbb Sbobs bt Ma- both male and female, insisting of Pure 
OHimERT. — ^A machine for this purpose has Breed Short-homs» his entire herd of Ayr^ 
recently been invented by Dr. Hobson, of shires, and a few Devons. Also, Southdown 
liceds, Eng^nd, of which the IntelUgeneer Buck Lambs, a few Ewes, and a lot of Snf- 
says: " We had the pleasure of seeing the folk and Essex swine. Thisisale will afford 
machine at work a few days ago, and, with- purchasers the best opportunity that has 
out making pretense to technicid acquaint- been ofifered to procure animals of the finest 
anoe with the subject^ we must jusknowledge quality, as Mr. M. contemplates reducing his 
botlk obvious advantages in the process, and herd previous to his intended trip to Europe, 
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which will probably preveDt MMtfaer mAe Biake iHty^en pounds of salt; (n't say a gallea 

OBttL 1864. All who desire to improre their of brfaie will make twenty-^our ounces of 

stock will now have an opportunity of doting salt, which is three ounces of salt to every 

se^ which it will be well to improve. pint of brine. The brine of the salt-mines 

of SaltviUe, Virginia^ yields two pounds of 

, salt to the gallon, or four ounces to the pint; 

RAHAOAns in the Uiiotd Statbb.-— and is the purest siUt in the world. I win 

John 0. G*.' Kennedy^ Superintendent <^ the write the communication you desire, if you 

Oenstts^ has recently prepared for Jules can inform me in reference to the quality of 

OartiQ) Minister of Public Works of Paris, the brine. I "will endeavor to send yOU a 

•o interesting statement in regard to the oommunieaiion relative to the manuAictare 

railroads of the United States. Mr. Kennedy of salt, in time for your May publication^ 
estimates the length of railroads completed « Yours truly, £1 M." 

and in contemplation, as follows : *' The rr^ &_• j • tt* • • mi i. x • 

Dunber of miuTof railroad id operstioD in , fO" ^^J^^ in Virginia ^lU see what in- 

tlie United States, January 1, 1862. wa.. a« foraat'O" .'f, °eeded by onr correspondent, 

nearly a. can be ascertained, 10,8 I4f At "><* '^ •"« '"" '^^'^ '.''»."'• '/ "1 .g"?™ntee 

the <Lae time there was in th^ eodne of "'."''.Iff' ^at will be of public mtereet 

ooBstroctioo an extent of railroad amount- f^ ""1"^- ^lie Pjonnsed commun.catHm 

log, according to the most reliable esti- ^"1? "^ correspondent had not readied ue 

mitet, to 10,898i miles. By &r the greater ^ ^^^"^""^ °^ ""^ B°"« ^ P>*e»s.-Ei». P, 

portions of the lines commenced, but now *» J 

meomplete, will be finished within the eaor 

sutiig five years. The length of raihoad Fai&banks' Plattokh Soalxb. — We have 
broti^t into operation since Jaauary 1, been much gratified with an ezaminatioii 
1848, is 5,224. Within the last year, 2158 of these scales, which seem to be adapted 
miles have been finished. Nearly all the to every required operation of weighing. 
Unes in progress have been oommened Hie univev^ confidence felt in their aoca- 
since 1848. It is supposed that firom racy and perfect adjustment is such, th«t 
1000 to 1600 miles additional to the they are now regarded as the standard from 
10,898 now known to be in progress, will -which there is no appeal, 'We doubt if they 
be put under contract during 1868." Mr. are equalled in this or any other country. 
Kennedy thinks that in 1860, the United The general depots are 89 Water st, New- 
States will be traversed by at least 80,000 York, and St Johnsbary, Yt 

miles of railroad. The average cost of 

building railroads, per mile, in Kew-Eng* 

land, is about $46,000 ; in New- York, Fall Rivsft Routs to BoMoir.-^Tlie 

Pennsylvania, and Maiyland, $40,000. In season of summer travel, which has already 

many of the Western States, the cost of commenced briskly, attests the popularity 

gi'ading does not exceed $1000 per mile, this route over any other between New- 

The cost of the railroads in operation in York and Boston. The Company has made 

the United States, Mr. Kennedy assumes 'extensive improvements on their boats, the 

to be $348,000,000. Empire State and Bay State, puttmg in 

new engines^ painting, gilding, and refur- 

~~~^ niahing throughout These beautiful boats, 

Manufactuub of Salt.— a subscriber in J^^^h have always been the handsomest 

Virginia recently wrote us for information I" .*n® world, now really excel ihemxelwt! 

respecting the manufacture of salt by eva- ^,T , •Pl«>«>«« boats, and such aooom- 

poration. We submitted his letter to a P^^^ comnMindeiB as Captams Beaiw 

friend well « posted" on those points, who, "»** ftioww, the FaU River route mnst al- 

under date of April 24th, writes us as fol- '«^»7« ^ *^ ""«»* fwhionaWe and pms^, 

lows : as it M the most comfortable and expeditious 

of any route of travel between the two 

" I have your note of this mormng, with most enterpiiaing citie» in America, 
that of your correspondent enclosed. I pre- ,,^__ 

flumefrom the pencil-mark beneath 1^ s^ 

fiatnre that the writer is a resident of Ac- iMiSBBKiiKfi Aetisian Wauu-^There is 

eomac county. Virginia. If so, the salt an Artesian well at the cotton faetory of 

water he is using is probably sea water, Joel Matthews, in Dallas county, Ala, 

and contains so little chloride of sodium as which is ?10 feet 10 inches in depth, and 

to render it unprofitable for the manufac- which dischaiges 600 gallons of Water p«r 

tm-e of salt at the present low prios of minute, or 864,000 gidlons in twenty-four 

that article. He speaks of the pidue being -hours, exceeding any well in America, 

strtnger than tliat of the Syracuse salines. The water flews oat with such force, that if 

9ofty gAlljMis of the Syra«ase btioe will pieces «f atcne as large asan egg, or a half 
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dollar, are throvn in, thej are inutiediiitely kept set of books are to the merebuit*-an 

ejected. The sand, gravel, &c^ made by inaispensable reference in his most importaai 

tlie auger, are also forced oat by the water, transaotioDs. 

-which is perfectly dear, limpid, and plea* Bat to the general inquirer, statistaOi 

eant to the taete. The diameter of the are exceedingly interesting. The £uiner, 

well is a little over six inoibefl, and it is the mechanic, fuod all others engaged in the 

Hr. Matthews' intention, as soon as he has ^mnlti&rious pursuite by which man earns 

had it tubed the entire distance now com- hie bread, can, by tnming a few pages, 

pleted, to have the boring continued to a ascertain the number occupying his own 

greater depth. This will make it, it is peeoliar field of labor, the amount of capital 

believed, the most wondeiftil Artesian well emnloyed in it, and the number, vanety, 

in America. and value of its products. 

'^"^^ Some oppoMtion exists, we understaud, to 

the publication of tlie Census, as proposed 

Formation ov a Nbw Aoaicoltuiial by Mr. Kennedy, and approved by the 

SoooLjity. — "Wm. L. Crawford, Esqr., under Secretary of the Interior. Without pausii^ 

date of Locust Grove, Hancock Co^ Va., to refute (as might easily be done) the olE 

April 20th, 1852, writes us as ft^ows : ' jections which might be urged against it, we 

« We have, within the past month, oigan- "^ Z'^^Z^^Z't^^^Vt" T^^t 

i^d an Agricultural SoSety in oi fttle f ?°J,^*\^T ,.T i ^."^^^^^ "f 
««««♦« i;?*!^ i^ ♦^^^•♦^^r K.ff «*^-* ;« o^«i incalculable value to the country, but will 

cording Secretary, a written account of the ^■«*«"'""** 

modus operandi in the cultivation of the 

premium article Such of these accounts as g jj^ EAUJioAn.-It is only a 

may be deemed worthyof pubhcatioij^ I ^ ^ time since this road was opened 

shall take pleasure in forwarcfing yon, that ^^ . ^^ ^,^ j 1 ^ ^ ^^ 

ft^may appear m the Plough, Loom, and ^^^f^ ^„f^ ^^^ ^^^i^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ 

the two cities 1 This, on the very banks of 

[We shall take great pleasure in receiving a river whose boats are famed the world 

and laying before our readers any articles over for' speed and comfort, indicates an 

our obliging correwondent shall forward us. amount of travel and prosperity unpar- 

We are very glad to receive such articles, alleled. Distance is almost endrely anni- 

and wish our readers generally would ex- hilated by this road, as the cars pass over 

ercise a greater freedom in making known the entire route (160 miles) in about four 

the results of their experience in farming or hours 1 The road passes sometimes on the 

gardening through om- pages. — Editors.] river's bank ; sometunes over its surface, 

some distance from the shore; sometimes 

through tunnels under huge mountains ; and 

Sbvsntb Census of the TTnited States. — is rich in interesting scenery from one e»d 

We have been much gratified with an in- to the other, ilie arrangements of the 

spection of the " Census Returns complete" Company to guard against accident are ad- 

of the State of Maryland; and we cannot let mirable, and the passenger, though fre- 

the occasion pass without a tribute of ad- quently moving at the rate of forty miles 

miration to this truly remarkable work^ — an hour, feels a conscious security which 

remarkable alike for a vast amount of in- obviates any cause of alarm. Persons from 

formaticK) condensed within a narrow com- a southern point, in quest of the healtiiful 

pass, and for the singular lucidity with wnich waters of Saratoga Springs, can have an 

uiat information is presented. ^ opportunity of confirming all that we say 

'The volume before us contains not only in relation to the excellency of this road. 

the most complete statistics, but also a con- 

ciae historical, geographical, and geological """^ 
description of the State, and of each par- RcssEit, Comstock's Theoet of Teeea 
iicular county. It was prepared, that it Cultcrb. — We have felt a considerable 
mijg^t be submitted to Congress as imbody- interest in (he lectures of Mr. Comstock 
iiig views suggestive of the manner in which on his newly discovered theory of Ter^ra 
the Census Returns of the United States Culture, and have no doubt but that a gene- 
should be presented, to render them of the r^ adoption of it would result in a vast 
greatest utility. increase of our agricultural products. We 

I'be public m general entertain but vague have attended one lecture, and can assert, 

and iknperfect ideas of the value of statistics ; confidently, that the man who listens to Mr. 
yet they is to the statesman what a Well-. Comstock iittentively for a couple of hours 
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will Bot regret paying the dollar which the road in the Oompany*s beauttfal care, from 

. privilege will cost him. Philadelphia to Amboy, aod a passage on 

The following letters from Professor Nor- the Joho Potter to New- York, give a pleas- 

tOD and Professor Jofaoson, Professors of ingyariety; and the scenery which the tray- 

tbe Science and Practice of Agriculture, of eller will behold as he sfuls along 8taten 

the Albany University and Albahy State Island, and up the Bay to the city, is the 

Normal School, fully express our views, and most beautiful in the world I 

are highly creditable to Mr. Oomstock's dis- — — • 

coyery: How to Measure an Acbb.— *The fot 

Albany, N. Y^ Jan. 29, 1862. lowing numbers, multiplied together, will 

Ma. RussBLL CoMSTocK.— 2>e<ir Sir: I gi^e an acre. If two, tiree, or more acres 

have listened to your lecture upon the prin- are to be set ofl^ multiply eitfur <me of these 

dples of Vegetable Physiology in certain factors by that number. These dimensions 

appUcations, and have been much interested. ^»o« measured off on lines at right angles 

The record of experiments adduced seem to each other, you will have the acre re- 

to uphold your views, and I shall certainly quired. We give these dimensions both m 

test them for myself during the coming r<^' "^a ffarda, 

season. Should your theories prove to be !• /» yoda. 

entirely correct, they would afford us satis- 80 *>y 2; SOJ by 3 ; 40 by 4 ; 82 by 6 ; 

factory explanations of many phenomena 26| by 6 ; 20 by 8 ; 16 by 10 ; ISJ by 12. 

that are as yet but imperfectly understood. 2. In yards, 

I m, sir, very respectfully yours, , 440 by 11 ; 242 by 20; 220 by 22; 16U 

Joni P. Norton. by 80; I37f by 85; 121 by 40; HO by 44- 

93 J by 62 ; 88 by 65 ; S0\ by 60. 

Albany, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1862. ^ four-rod chain consists of 100 links, 

Mr. Russell CoMSTOcx.-D.ar^ir ; After each T9 2 inches long, and extends 22 yards, 

attending your lecture on a newly discovered ^ 

principle of " Vegetation," I do not hesitate 

to say that, judging from the evidence you Bridging the Susquehanna Rivee.— Our 

have presented, it is a genuine law of February number contained an article on 

vegetable physiology; a law newly dis- theinaportanceof constructing a bridge over 

covered, and promising to do more than any ^^ J'i^er at Havre de Grace, in Maryland, 

hitherto discovered, in elevating agriculture ^ facilitate the travel on the Philadelphia, 

to the rank of an exact science. Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad. We 

Your discovery seems to possess all the ^^^ pleased to learn that the Legislature of 

characteristics of a law of nature: being Maryland have had the subject under dis- 

simple, conflicting with no known principles cussion, and that ardent hopes are enter- 

of agricultural science, and apparently tained of the passage of the measure. We 

capable of explaining many of the con- wonder that the Legislature of so enterpris- 

stantly discrepant results of even the most i"g * State should stand in the way of an 

enlightened experimenters. object whose attainment would prove so 

If, as it seems, it be true ; if the most beneficial to the public generally, no less 

rigid experimental investigation of its mer- *b*" *<> <^be State itself. This road is the 

its confirm it fully, the benefits that must ™o«* important link of travel between the 

come from its application can scarcely be South and the North, and the want of a 

exaggerated. bridge at this point is felt by the hundreds of 

I hope the proverbial ingratitude of re- thousands who every year pass over it I*t 

publics will not deprive you of the reward ^^ bridge be built I 

due to your merit, nor the world of so pro- 

mising a discovery. Yours, <fec. Climbing Roses. — The climbing sorts of 

Samuel W. Johnson. roses may be introduced to good advantage 
by training them to trellises of the pilUr 

Camden and Ambot boutb between Phi- form. In the Royal Botanic Garden of Sdin- 

LADEijPHiA AND Nsw-YoBK. — Our psges burgh they are trained to living support& 

have so often borne testimony to the supe- These consist of straight poplars, closely 

riority of this route over any othef, that it pollarded,, so as to show a few branches at 

is almost superfluous to say any thing more, the top only. 

We must add, however, that the excellent The Bank»ian rose ia one of tibe finest 

boat "John PorrEa,'* running between Am- climbers, but has one peculii^rity, viz. : the 

boy and New- York, has recently been thor- shoots of one year's growth only produce 

oughly refitted for the summer travel It flowers. The pruning, consequently, must 

is newly painted, gilded, carpeted, and ren- be performed at midsummer, tnat time may 

ovated throughout, and, with its gentle- be allowed for the development of new 

manly commander. Captain Simpson, is a shoots; as late pruning p-events the forma- 

real luxury to the traveller. A trip on the tion of flower-buds the succeeding year. 
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WORKING OP BRITISH FREE TRADE. 

(CONTXNVSD.) 

In a former number^ it was promised that the review of Mr. Bantool'i 
speech should he continued. We desired to show to our readers that the 
uowledge of political economy displayed therein was on a par with the 
accuracy of the £Eicts^ each and every one of which had heen shown to have so 
foundation but in me fertile imaginations of those who had made the hon. 
gentleman the conduit through wnich to convey to the world a greater mass 
of misstatements than we had ever before seen compressed into so small a 
q;»ce. It is proposed now to redeem that promise. 

The hon. gentleman is, as our readers have seen, a great advocate of 
railroads, which he regards as '^ the greatest invention that science haa yet 
given To^ for increasing the value of knd.^' Had he read Adam Smith, he 
would have found, as we have before suggested to him, a greater one, for he 
would there have found that the natnrd^place for the artisan is by Uie side 
of the producer of food and wool, the first to be eaten while the latter wu 
being converted into cloth and fitted for cheap transportation to distant 
countries— -and that the more fully the consumer and the producer could 
thus be broui^t together, the greater mtist be the increase in the value of 
land. In a piece of cloth, according to. that highest of real free-trade autho- 
rities, there are many hundredweights of food and wool, the transportation 
of whioh, in their ori^jial forms, would be highly burdensome to the farmer, 
wj^o is therefore greatly benefited by having them reduced into the compact 
form of cloth ; and that he is so, we have the admission of the hon. gen- 
tleman himself. ^^ Diminish,'^ says he, ^^ the time and expense of reaching 
a xnarket from a section of Wd in Missouri, and you raise the price of that 
land instantly and largely the moment you do so/' an assertion the truth of 
which cannot, even for, a moment, be questioned. The object of the tariff 
of 1842 was that of enabling the farmer to send his products to market in 
the most compact form, and thus to diminish both the time and expense of 
x^eaching the market. Under it the com and other raw poroduots of Missouri 
Wiare ^coi^verted into lead, and to so great an extent that the export of that 
commodity from the West rose from year to year, until in 1847 it had 
attained th^ amount of nearly 800,000 pigs, with every reason to believe 
that by this time it would reach 1,600,000, and thus were the time and 
expense of sending to market the products of Missouri and Illinois greatly 
diminished, a process, which, according to the reasoning of the hon. gen- 
tleman, should have added ^rgely ,to the value of land. Under it the com 
of Ohio and Indiana was being fed to the, greqi iij%an%ifactarer offMinure^ the 
hpg,. and the hay and other descriptions of food were being fed to ^m other 
manufcffitureri of manwre^ the ox ai^d ^he sheep, and to so great an extent 
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that the export by the New York Canal of the product of axiimals, doubled in 
six jearS; and thus did the farmer find a great decrease in ^Hhe time and 
expense of reaching a market/' Under it^ the com and the pork of Een- 
tttoky and the neighbouring States were fed to ihcU other manufacturer of 
manure, the labourer; to so great an extent that the quantity of hemp re- 
ceived.at New Orleans rose from one thousand two hundred and eieren bales, 
in 1841-2; to sixty thousand hales in 1846-7, and thus did the planter find 
a ^eat decrease in " the time and expense of reaching a market/^ 

Under the tariff of 1846, we find the export of lead diminishing from 
jear to year, until in the last one it had fallen to 825,000 tons, and is likely 
in the present one to fall below even 250,000. Under it, we find the pro- 
duct of animals passing through the New York Canal diminishing from year 
to year, and likely to Ml in the present one to little above the point at niiich 
it stood nine years since, within which time the popidation of the West must 
have almost doubled. UtLder it, we find the quantity of the same commodi- 
ties received at New Orleans diminishing from year to year, and with a 
rapidity beyond all example. Under it, we find the export of food in the 
form of hemp gradually falling, until it has almost reached the point at 
which it stood in 1842-8. Under it, the export of food in the form of 
bag^ng is steadily and regularly diminishing ; but under it, the export of 
Indian com, the rudest form in which food can be exported, is steadily 
increasing, and thus it is that the policy advocated by the hon. gentleman is 
profiting the farmer and the planter in increasing instead of diminishing the 
time and expense of going to market. Diminish the export of food in the 
form of lead, of pork and of beef, of butter and of cheese, of hemp and of 
bagging, and send to market ten tons of Indian com where before you sent 
a single ton of butter or of cheese, of hemp or of bagging, and you will 
thus, according to our orator, diminish the ^^ time and expense of reaching a 
market,'' and thus will you give value to your land. Such is the political 
economy of the Manchester school, in which the hon. member is so distin- 
guished a professor! 

It has been in vain that we have looked through this speech for any 
reference to the fact that the more distant the market the greater is the 
difficulty of restoring to the land that most important portion of the farmer's 
crop, the manure. When com is converted, on ihe farm on which it is 
produced, into pork, and hay into beef, the refuse of the food goes back upon 
the land, which becomes enriched instead of being exhausted, whereas when 
the farmer kills his hogs and sells his com, his land is speedily worn out, 
and then he runs away himself. Under the tariff of 1842, there was a 
steady increase in the manufacture of manure, as is shown by the fact that 
the export of the product of animals doubled in six years, whereas fflnce the 
tariff of 1846 became fairly operative, thd number of hogs and of catde 
has steadily and rapidly declined, and with it the power of the farmer to 
maintain the productive power of his land. The railroad is tmly a great 
invention, for. it enables the farmer to send his com to market, but it is 
forgotten by the hon, gentleman that the &rmer needs a market in which to 
obtain manure as well as one in which to sell his com. When he feeds the 
food on the ground, he obtains the manure altogether free of cost. When 
he carries his com and his pork to his neighbours engaged in producing 
iron, coal, lead, hemp, or cloth, he has the manure at small cost for trans- 
portation ; but when the hogs and the cattle disappear, and the com has to 
go to a distant market, he pays freight on a large bulk instead of a gmaJl 
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epae, And Hie oost of brining baok manure u sogreat that it is aliogetlier lort 
,to him. ^< Diminirii/' says the boa. gentleman, '^the time and expense of 
reaching market, and yoa inorease tibe value of land.''. Such was the objeot 
of the tariff of 1^2, beosuse it tended to make a market on or near the knd 
for all the parodnots of the land, thus eoobomixing transportation ont and 
kome* SacSi is wd the object of that of 1846, beoiiiBe it tends to separate 
th» omisnmer from the pvedooer, and thereinre to diminish iJie valne of land. 
We i^nld be glad if Mr. Bantovl woold kcphun how it is that that law 
teiids to add to l^e rahie of ea&et land or labour, when its operation is 
^leotl j l&e reverse of tlwt which he assures us tends to give value to land* 
If his politioal eeenomy is sound, he qan haw no difficulty in doing this. 
. The h(m. gentleman informs the m'anu&ctorers that they thrive as their 
wMrtiamers timve,- and that they miist pedsh '^ if the West ceases to be a 
pxA purolyu9^,'' &ets that cannot be gainsaid, and it is because that such 
atee the facts that we advoeate protection. The farmer prospers as the 
market is brought near to him, and the nearer the maricet the more raj|»id is 
Ae kfecrease in the value of labour and land, as was shown in the £ftct that 
&6 ability of the fitrmemaAd plaoters of the Union to purchase and pay for 
kon trebled, and that their consumption of cotton and woollen cloth doubled, 
in the brief period of the existoioe oi the tar^ of 1842. Why they did 
so is es^ined by the &ct that our farmers were steadily improving' the 
i^fuality <^ their products, and thus diminishing the cost of transportation, 
aending lead> and wool, and hemp, in the place of com. The fumer suffers 
as the market is driven ^rom lum, as is shown. in the fact that under the 
tariff ci 1846, notwithstanding the ao(»miulation of foreign debt to a frightlul 
extent, the consumption of iron and of doth is steadily diminishing, as the 
W^ist is ceasing to send lead, wool, hem^, and pork, and sending in its 
plaee the rude £idian com. The manufacturers know well that " they thrive 
as ^eir customers thrive,'' — ^they kmno vjeU that there is between them and 
their customers a perfect harmony of interests, — ^and they feel sensibly that 
while they themselves are affected by the policy advocated by Mr. Ea^toul, 
which diminishes tiidbr own power to obtain food, it diminishes in a still more 
xa^ degree the power of the farmer and the planter to obtain machinery of 
enkivation and of inanuiacture, as is shown in the wonderful dimiuution in 
the quant^ of kon that is consumed, and in the almost equally wonderful 
diminuticm in the quantity of cotton goods^ foreign and domestio, consumed 
tinroughont the UnltCHiu 

^'The manufacturing people have,'' says the hon. gentleman, ^.' every: ttujig 
to hope for from the West, who are their best customers." So they were, 
jmd 30. will, they, be ajrain, whenever we shsJl again adopt a policy, that will 
430i^Aie the, peqp]i9 of tne West to remain at nome and improve their }aDd> a^ 
waft: the case to so vwst an extent under the tariff of 1842. Let them be 
ai^dn pioteetediu l&e oonvendon of food into iron and leikd, hemp and wool, 
and we shall again see the production of pork, beef, butter^ and cheese go 
ahead as it did five years since, and then the demand for c()tton and woollen 
Ipoods, a^d for iron, will go ahead as it did then. At present, the course of 
thills throu^ont the West k precisely the same that we see it to have been 
in Ireland, which ;but lately was a large exporter of poricand beef, butt^ 
and cheese. Under BrieCsh free trade, the number of hogs and cattle in that 
country tas steadjly diminished, as it is now doing heire. There, the export 
.(>f,lini;]»al products has steadily dimigished, as it is now doing here. There, 
Kbe land has b^tta iaaipoferished £tt waat <tf the ma&ure .that would iiave 
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been yidded by ihe^ogi and csHfoihali Imw htm )dlM, m ib nm^hmg 
tihe eem liere. Tlieie, the people now eiqpoii oato| inated of pork; butter^ 
tnd beef; as the people ai the West now eipcurt o(»n ineteMl of pork, and 
nith eaeh step of this prooess, the j both beoeme poorer o«Btam«iB to ibose 
who prodnee doth and iroDi aa is the ease with each and every eaeloaiydj 
agrieultaral ooimtry ia ihe worid. Well do the maua&etareis kaow tiiat 
ihe greatest and best of thehr castomers 6he«ld be found in the West, and 
peaUy do they regret to find that under the poiiey >ad¥0eated by-tfae him. 
genttemasB; the domestic oonscunption deekinies so lafidly that they affe dai^ 
more and more compelled to look abroad for amarket for even ihe duniniriied 
quantity of clotii that is now made-»-end all that th^ wovld desire wonUl 
be that the speaker should eoDimkie for himself the efiiDote of the policy of 
1842 and of 1846^ with a determination in future to adivroeate that ene iiiDdw 
which the tomers and planters were proved to hanra advanced most rapidlj 
in the power to purchase machinery for the production of food aad wool, ana 
clothing for themselTeS; their wives, and their diildien. We pray the hen. 
gentleman to entw upon this inquiry. We desire that he dioaUL saitiify 
himself that under the system of Amoican free trede*-*-«nder that qnrtaai 
which enables ike fiuiner to exchange at tiie nearest maifat; and whiob 
dimkiishes to the greatest extent ^^ the tme and esqpense of ccuig tamaiiset^^' 
— Mhe consomption of all articles used by our fanners ana oiirybttter% o«r 
artisans and our labourers; increased with wonderful rapidity. We dssixe; to*^ 
that he should satisfy himself that under the fasten of Manchester £w trade 
— ^under that system which compels the fmner to exchange in the meet dintait 
market— 4he power of consumption dindniAes with a rapidity equally wen- 
derful. I%at donC; we would have him exert himsdf for the release of his 
countrymen from the control of the men of Manchester and -Bimdn^iamy 
who accumulate princely fortunes by acting in the eapamty of middiemeD— 
standing between the fiumers and plant^s and their enst OBK e iB ■ i nd l^ ae 
doing have ruined Ireland, Pi^tngal; India; the West IndieS; and every oUier 
country connected witii themj or, if he will still pendst in his advocacy cf 
the system which has thus exlutusted and mkied all the ooiaitries snbjeet to 
it; we desire that he shall do it vnth his eyes opeU; and with a Aili kaam- 
ledge that whateyer greatness he n»ty achieve will be at the cost of the pownr 
of his country and the happiness and ppoi^erity of his comtrysDmi: If he 
will continue to sin, we deiSre that he bHuJI do so with faki eyes open; 

<<The danger to the manufacturers iS;'^ says the hoiir g^stlenMD^ ^' 
from abroad.'^ << By what tenure;'^ he continues^ 

<< Does New fingl&nd, does ll^ew Tork, does Pennsylt^bla hold 'the maxralkctnres 
Whidi they now monopolise ? Whjr do they mannfaoture for the West, and how long 
will they do so T Not for ever. My firiends must be cwSMiof that liMti It is net 
in the native of thiDge, If we look at them as thej reidl9!.iMre» alid 4o not ^ to 
impose upon oorselTes by any fancies in the matter. New En^^and will not for ever 
make cotton goods, and FennsylTania iron, for the Tallej of the Mississippi. Not at 
all — ^it cannot be so. The man who thinks that it is to endnre for centuries, expects 
to war against the laws of nature, and overcome themj— « result that never happena. 
Why, sir, can any one tell me why eotttm goods diovdd be made in Lovell, or:in 
Massachnratts anywhere^ for the vaUey of the 8oath«west^ wJieniOhlOt Indlaius 
minois, Kentuoky, and Tennessee are close upon the region that produces the raw 
material ? Why should not cotton goods, at least for their own consumption, be 
made there ? "Why should not they be made in Alabama, or hi Georgia? For my 
part, I can see no reason ; and therefore I beHere ultimately they ivfH be xMMit^ttere. 
Wtfl» sia any mm teU me why woollen goods, to s^pp^theWfli^ are to b^mlMbin 
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Ibnr KiglMrt feat rrar, wlmi Wise<HMm otn ralie wool at half the pxke that we mk 
—when Iowa and Michigan are increasing their j^roduotion of wool as rapidly as the 
returns in the newspapers tell us they are? Where wool grows oheaply, in a 
good climate for manufacture— where there is good water-power, and an aotiye 
and thrifty population'— there ultimately will be the seat of the woollen mannfao- 
tory." 

Why Aoold not Georgia make ^o^ton goods^ not (»ilj for her ovm ooji- 
MHoptkm, hot wl^ should she not export ahnort all hor eotton in the fttms 
of yam and elo^f Why should not Akbama do it? Why should it not 
he done hy the Carolinas and Tennessee ? Water-powers are everywhere 
running to waste. Fuel is everywhere cheap; and the labour-power of men 
and wooieny boys and girls, is everywhere wasted for want of a market for it 
--«Qd yet the Oavriinas and Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama, Louisiana and 
Florida, export their produets in the rudest forms, and paying the heaviest 
cost of tran3portation, although so well knowing that whatever tends ''to 
diTOinifih the time and expense of reaching a market'^ increases the vahie <tf 
land. If the hon. gentleman desires to understand why they do this, we 
would recommend to him to study Adam Smith, in whose great book he 
will find a description of the British system of his ^y and of our day, and a 
denunciation of it as beinir '' a manifest violaticm of the most sacred rights of 
rewiVind,^^ . beowise it tendsd to destroy evoTwhere the value of both labour 
and land. * 

<<fiaw long,'' says the hon. gentleman, "will New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania hold the manufactures they now monopolise r' We will 
tell him. They will continue to hold them so long sa the policy of 1846 
shall continue— «K> long as it shall continue to be the policy of the country 
to eoniinue in the hands of Birmingham and Manchester the control of the 
commerce of the world. Under absolute free trade, in the Manchester 
acceptation of the term, there would be no manufactures outside of England. 
Under the present system, there will still be manufactures in this country. 
hocaase certain descriptions are now so firmly established in the Middle and 
Sasinn States, that they cannot be broken down ; bat under this s^nrtem 
they cannot and will not be extended. However cheaply wool may grow in 
the West, and cotton may grow in the South, they will still have to go 
North and East to be converted into cloth. So long as Mr. Bantoul and his 
fir^MMls shall continue to direct the policy of the Union-*so lonff as it shall 
be deemed the perfection of modem polkical economy to keep the pcodueer 
and the consumer asunder — so long as prosperity shall be measured by the 
amount of foreign trade without regard to the domestic one — so long as the 
imposture of Manchester free trade shall be deemed preferable to the 
reid free trade of honest *old Ai>AM Smith — so long as Say and Wayland 
shall continue to supersede the Wealth of NdtUyM — so long will the South 
and the West continue to be dependent upon the Norm and the East. 
Should ilie hon. gentleman undertake to deny this, we would beg him to 
explain why it is that Illinois and Wisconsin are ceasing to make lead, f<nr 
which they have every advantage — ^why it is that Kentucky is ceasing to 
make hemp-*-why it is that the whole West is gradually ceasing to grow 
wool — and why it is that Ohio is ceasing to manufactv^ poric and beef, 
exporting her products in the rude form* of com instead of the more compact 
ibfnns of hams, butter, and cheese? Let him look at the tables of exports 
from the West, and he wiH find a steady tendency to the substitution of the 
ruder fStrrms Ibr the more compact ones, with st^dty increase in tiie cost of 
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traiifiqp(»rtatio&9 and equally steady increase in tbe tendency towaard the 
exhaustion of the land^ and its abandonment. 

'^ Pennsylvania/' the hon. gentleman is of opinion^ ^' has something else 
to fear than importations from the other side of the Atlantic/' 

" The region around lake Superior/' he continuei 



''Has better iron ore than most of that of Pennsylvania, and a great abundance of 
it. I hare here before m« the calenlation of a single deposite of iron ore tiiere— a 
mountain of iron ore, three-quarters of a mile in length, and half a nUe wide, and 
from fifty to two hundred and fifty feet deeiH-4o be within bounds, X choose t» take 
seventy-fiye feet only, as the average depth. Take those dimensiomg^ and you have 
145,000,000 tons of ore, reckoning five tons to the cubic yard. That single spur of 
iron — 70 per cent, iron to the ore, of 145,600,000 of tons of ore, is less than one- 
thirtieth part of the deposite upon the shore of Lake Supc^or — ^jou have then 
2,200,000,000 of tons of iron in a single deposite, reckoning two tons of ore to <me 
ton of blooms. Well, at a million of tona a year, it will last you 2,200 years, i^jid 
that is what Lake Superior alone has of the finest iron in the world. You can 
manufacture it already cheaper than you can make it anywhere in Pennsylvania. 
Will the North-west be supplied from Pennsylvania, when she has the iron there 
within her own limits V* 

Such being the casC; he asks — 

''Is St Louis to be the seat of the great iron manufactory of the centre of the 
Mississippi valley, or is it not? Is Missouri to bring iron from Pen&sylvaBia T Has 
not she ore endligh to supply the whole civilized world, thousands of years, and coal, 
top, not very far off ? A very short railroad runs down to a bed of coal that ia 
suitable for the purpose of working her metals. 

'* In East Tennessee there is a quantity, inexhaustible, which makes good, strong, 
malleable, tenacious iron, very different from the largest part of the iron manufac- 
tured upon the Atiantic slope. But is the West to look for ever East for its supply ? 
Most assuredly it will not. It seems to me the man is mad who imagines it can be 
so. Here, then, for the purpose of Ulustrating my idea, I have taken three branches 
of manufacture — the iron, the woollen, and cotton. Sooner or later the three, each 
of them, will depart from their present locations in New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. And when it is for the interests of the people of the 0nited States 
for them to do so, in Qod's name, let them go. You cannot expect, against the 
interests of a great people, to hold any branch of industry in any particular location. 
It must follow its own laws. It must go where it can thrive best. It must go 
where it is best suited, and leave others to whom it is not suited by nature, to seek 
out new modes of industry, and to exert their enterprise in other ways. For my 
olm part, I believe that the people of New England and New York will find out other 
ways in which they can exert their enterprise and industry to quite as great advan- 
tage ; and I say to the people of the North-east, cotton, woollen, and iron must some 
day or other be generally manufactured a great many hundred miles west of where 
they are now. When will that happen ? The answer is an easy one. You cannot 
give the precise year, but the West will cease to buy these things from the North- 
east, and they will produce these articles themselves, just when it ceases to be more 
profitable to the West to produce agricolturalproducts." 

Such are the events that^ in the estimation of the hon. memhery are inevi- 
tably to happen, yet what is now the tendency of things ? Is it not to the 
eentralization of manufactures at Lowell, and of the iron manufacture in 
Pennsylvania ? Undoubtedly it is so. The consumption of cotton in the 
South and West had already in the last year fallen to one-half, while the 
Dcductiim at the North was under twenty per cent. Throughout the country 
south of New Englftnd, cotton and i^oollen factories are everywhere dosed, 
and yet Lowell, Lawrence, and Providence keep in motion, ready at any 
moment to work full time, while their southern and western neighbours axe 
xapidly becoming bankrupt, and their mills are parsing through the handa 
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ei the sheriff — and while their machiaery is decaying, and their hands^ whom it 
had cost them so much to collect and to instruct, are neing asattered throndiout 
tiie knd. So too with iron. The furnaces of New England and New Yorkj 
of Ohio and of Virginia, are elosed, and yet Penni^ylyania continues to make 
iion^ and the result of the next five years will pobahly he to establish the 
centralisation of the domestic iron trade within that State more perfectly 
tiliaa it has ever before existed, the cause of which is found in the &ct ^at 
Ae present democratic tariff crushes all attempts on thq part of the &rmers 
€i Ohio and Tennessee, Maryland and Virginia, to bring the maker of iron 
to the side of the producer of food. Under the tariff of 1842, the manufao- 
tores of cotton and woollen cloth and of iron were rapidly diffusing them- 
Belres over the Union, whereas under that of 1846 they are as rapidly 
centralizing themselves, and will continue so to do^ although the West 
possesses advantages so immense for the production of iron, although it is so 
dose to the cotton-growing region, although it grows so much wool, and 
although it has food in such abundance, for which it has now almost literally 
no market. We invite the hon. member to study the facte, now everywhere 
transpiring, and see if they do not bear us out in the. assertion that the 
policy he advocates tends to make the farmers and planters of the country 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water for distant manufacturers, and to 
render it absolutely impossible that the people of the West should profit by 
their vast natural advantages for the production of all the commodities 
needed for their comfort and their enjoyment. We invite him to satisfy 
himself that it diminishes b^/ o-n^half the value of both labour and land. 
That done, we would recommend him to re-read his own speech, and deter- 
mine for himself if we were not right in saying that his knowledge of 
political economy was on a level with the accuracy of his facts. 
'^ The only safety for the manu&cturing States,'' says our orator — 

" To continae such, is to do all th^j can — ^nature has done the greater part, but 
they can help a little — ^to make agrienltore highly profitable in uie West and the 
Bonth-west. If a man can make better wages by raising com or pork, he will n^t 
set himself to work to manufaeture woollon or cotton clotii ; when ne cannot make 
•o much by raising com or pork, he will make iron, and you cannot prevent him. 
All the legislation in the world cannot say to the West, You «liall not mannfaotnre ; 
but legislation may do a great deal to say to the West, Here is something mora 
profitable for yon than manufacturing ; and the seats of manufacturing may remain 
for a great many years logger than they otherwise would, in the North-east." 

The misfortune of the hon. member appears to us to consist in this, that 
being a disciple of the Manchester school of political economy, he can see no 
advantage resultmg fiom any thing short of a moTiopoly such as it is the object 
of BritUh firee toide to esta^sh in favour of the people of England. He 
supposes that the States which are now engaged in manufactures can be 
benefited only by saying to the West, '' Do not manufacture," and yet the 
object of the protective policy which they support is to bring the spindle and 
the loom, the hammer and the anvil^ in every part of the Union, to take 
their natural places by the side of the plough and the harrow. So fully is it 
understood ^t protection tends to produce domestic competition, that the 
unenlightened portion of the Eastern manu&cturers deprecate the establish- 
ment of thorough protection, because it will be certain to establish manu&o- 
ixaem throughout the West and South. Let tlie hon. gentleman deny ihU 
if he can. The more enlightened of the manufacturers know that the more 
oomnon cotton goods made in the South and West, the more ftie ones they 
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ifiU be able to buy and pay for — azKi not in bondfiH-iix tiia East. Tke ma^e 
iron ore they smelt in Ohio and Tennessee^ the more machinery will tkey 
need from Pennsylvania^ New Jersey, New York, and New England. The 
more lead ore they mine and smelt, the more books and newspapers they 
will require. The more hemp and wool they raise, the more silks and teas 
they will purohase. The more of all these things they do, the larger. will be 
the quantity of exchanges they will have to make, and the greater will be 
the business of the shopkeeper and the merchant. The more of these thej 
do, the greater will be the power to make roads and the greater Ijhe deasuad 
for ships. Between the various sections of the Union there is a perfect 
harmony of interests; and it argues a littleness of mind quite unworibhy of 
the station at which the hon. member has arrived, to preach such dootdnes 
as those to which we now refer. 

With a view to maintain the monopoly of manufiaoture, deemed so desiflkble 
by our free trade orator, the people of the East and North-east are admo- 
nished that they must 

** Favour in all ways possible the development of the western agriculture, first, 
by opening the roads to the North-east, to the East, and to the South-east, and to 
the whole Atlantic slope, by oonneoting them with the valley of the Mississippi in tiie 
ftheapest and most practicable manner. And next by deTdk>pmg, as far at possible, 
tiie foreign commerce ; for that, by taking off the surplus of agricultural products, 
tends to keep up the prices. See how the prices of cotton, tobacco, rice, flour, and 
corn, have kept up, notwithstanding what is said in the Beport of the Secretary of 
t^ Treasury, and in the President's Message. See how they have kept up for the 
last flye years, compared with the proTious four. 

<' I do not mean to trouble the House at the present time with columns of statistios. 
I will give the total here of a few ^eat articles, as I haye them beCore me. Take 
wheat. The wheat exported from this country for the four years previous to the 
adoption of the tariff of 1846, averaged 96} cents per bushel. For the last five 
years it has averaged #1.26}— 80 cents higher." 

Hie foreig[i commerce is to be developed; that it may tale off the surplus 
of our agricultural products^ and thus keep up prices^ but unfortunately tke 
European market for food has almost entirely disappeared. To the o<»itineiit 
of Europe, our whole export of food, the products of the ^rain-gnmin^ 
StateS; is so insignificant as not to amount to even twenty thousand doUars 
in a year, England is now an exporter of grain ; and although fanune 
at this moment exists in a large portion of the continent, wheat i^ fiour 
are at prices almost as low as we have ever seen/ and without any pros- 
pect of a change. Why they are so, is easily seen. The tariff of 1846 has 
closed the furnaces, mines, and mills, at which were produced almost % 
hundred millions of dollars' worth of cloth and of iron, to be given in ex- 
change for food, and the people who were in them have been driven from 
being cu8tomer$ to the farmer to became Hvah to him. The m^re prodaeers 
of food, the lower must be the prices at which it sells. The moit^ consomani 
of food, the higher must be prices. Nevertheless, the hon. member gives a 
statement of prices with a view to show that those of the tariff of 1846 have 
been higher than those of the tariff* of 1842, and how is this result (Stained F 
By a process exactly similar to that usually resorted to by the advoofttes of 
the British system, which tends^ to render the farmers and planters of the 
world mere slaves to the owners of the spindle simL the lo<»n — ^by firand. 
We do not, however, desire to charge the hon. member with having hintfifitf 
knowingly and willingly perpetrated the fraud oontaoBed in bis statements. 
We believe, m has before been said, thul behss \mm made^ the instnoMnl 
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of others better iixfonued ihm himself j mid we do wish that, for the sakt 
of his own reputatijon, he had followed the adTiee offered him on a tozmfir 
occasion, and publiclj disdUimed all responsibility for the enormous mis- 
statements exposed in our review of his faots and figures. It seems to lui 
qoite clear that the person who prepared the tables naed by the hon. msaabes 
knew what was the truth, however little disposed he might be to proclaim it 
to the world. Had he done so, the speech would now read as follows :— 

^^ In 1842, under our strictly revenue tariff, our manufacturers were every* 
where ruined. The home denumd for food had been destroyed, and the 
&rmers were fbroed to look abroad for a market, the consequence of which 
was, that although our export was greater in quantity than it had been for 
years before, by seventy-five per cent., the value had increased but thirty 
per cent. ITnder the tariff passed in that year, the home market grew 
rapidly, and in 1846 it absorbed of food one hundred millions of dollars more 
than it had done five years befcnre, and yet the productiveness of agricultoral 
labour had so greatly increased that we had seventy-five per cent, more to 
esi^rt, and obtained nigher prices for the larger quantity than hefoire we had 
fcft the smaller one. In the midst of the fiscal year 1847, the tariff of 
1846 went into operation. A famine abroad produced demand for food, and 
iJxe larg^ crop of 1846 enabled us to supply it at high prices, thus swelling 
largely the export of this year, duriiig nearly one-hcuf of which the tariff of 
1842 toax in force, and during the whole of which that of 1846 was inope- 
rative, because the great speculation in Europe maintamed prices, and our 
mi^ and fdmaces were prosperous, and created a great demand for food. In 
1848, ihe effects of the famine were still felt because of the exhaustion of 
iihe usual stockd, and there stOl continued a large demand for food for 
Europe. In the last three years, however, the effects of the &mine having 
passed away, the fbrieign market has gradually declined, and is now at a 
lower point than that at which it sto^ five years since, and prices have 
fkllen here to a point even lower than those which prevailed in the calamitous 
period of 1841-2, and all our hopes of revival are centred in th6 idea that in 
this year or the next, or in some future one, the people of England may be 
cursed with a deficient harvest^ and may be' forced to take our food in pay 
for iron, and thus relieve us from the necessity for paying in bonds, bearing 
interest. Under the tariff of 1842, our farmers and planters were from day 
to day becoming more and more masters of their own actions. Under that 
of 1846, they are becoming from day to day more and more slaves of the 
spindles and the looms of Manchester, and the hammers and anvils of Bir- 
mingham.'^ 

Such would have been the words of the hon. member, had his assistants 
frimished him with a true statement of facta. Instead of. this, they clubbed to- 
gether the unhappy year 1842, when the home market was destroyed, and the 
prosperous year 1846--6, when protection had given the farmers a vast home 
demand, and thus produced a low average of prices. Next, they took the 
year 1846-7 as bel(mging to the period of the tariff of 1846, which it did 
not. Next, they took the &mine prices of 1847-8. Lastly, they euppressed 
the year 1860-1, because the export of food was small ana prices were low, 
itnd thus did they cover up the small trade and low prices of the years in 
which the tariff of 1846 was really operative, and having by these &lsifica- 
tions of factB obtuned a high average of trade, both as re^urded (j^uantity and 
price, they palmed it off upon the hon. member, and through lum upon the 
world, as a fiur and honest exhibit of the disadvantages of protection, and 
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the adrantaees of British free trkde. We confess we pity our orator for 
ha;ving permitted himself to be placed in a situation so disagreeable, but trust 
it will be a lesson to him not again to furnish the world with statements for 
which he is not willing to be hSd accountable in a comrt of honour, which he 
eertainly would not in the present case desire to be. 

Our readers have had before them the facts that the prices of nearly all 
our products rose under the tariff of 1842, notwithstanding an increase in 
the quantity exported, while prices haye in all cases fallen below the point 
at which they stood six years since, except where the quantities to be ex- 
ported have greatly fallen. Such being the case, we pray them to read and 
judge of the assertion contained in the following sentence : — 

" Almost all have riten under the last tariff, jiuit bm all fell under the tariff 
of 1842." 

The reason for this is, as he says, very plain : — 

*' You cannot carry on a trade but shall have two parts. Svery exchange must 
eonsist of a sale and a purchase; Stop your purchases, and you atop your sales ; 
so if you will buy nothing on the other side of the AtlantiCi you cannot sell any 
thing. Let commerce moye freely, and you increase it vastly, and increase the 
pnces of whatever you h|tTe to sell, because you increase the power of the other 
party to buy of you.*' 

This is quite true. The more you have to sell, the more you can buy, 
and the more competitors for the purchase of your commodities, the higher 
will be the prices you will realize for what you sell. In 1846, the quantity 
of iron to be exchanged against food and clothing, was three times as great 
as it had been four years before — ^and the cotton and woollen cloth to be 
exchanged against food and iron, was almost double what it had been five 
years before, and the consequence of this was that farmers had higher prices* 
In 1850-51, notwithstanding a vast increase of agricultural population, the 
quantity of iron, foreign and domestic, and of cotton and woollen cloth, 
K)reign and domestic, to be exchanged against food, is less by twenty or 
twenty-five per cent, than it was four years before, and the conse<|uence ia, 
that the fiirmer has low prices for his wheat and his corn. Commerce 
moved freely in 1846, because there was large competition for tfae purchase 
of food. Under the tariff of 1846, commerce has fiillen under the control of 
the Manchester and Birmingham monopoly, and the competition for the 
purchase of food has regularly and steadily diminished, and prices have 
fallen, except where production has enormously diminished, as is the caae 
with all the most vahuble productions of the farm — pork, beef, lard, cheese, 
butter, &o. Free trade, in the estimation of the hon. member, consists in 
allowing the farmer but one market in which to sell, and that one beyond 
the Atlantic. Beal free trade consists in having numerous markets, and 
those close to the farmer's door, enabling him to return to his laad the 
manure yielded by the products of tiie land. The &rmer and the planter 
who desire to have numerous markets and high prices, should awake to the 
fact, that protectien against t1;e Manchester and Birmingham monopoly is 
the pleasant, the profitable, the short, and indeed the only road by which to 
attain real freedom of trade. 
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CARROTS FOR MILOH COWS. 

This Mowing very fiatis&ctor7 experiment was made by J. W. Lincoln, 
Esq., of Worcester, Mass., and can kave no doubt on the mind of the reader 
of the value of feeding itm root to cows. He had long been accustomed to 
this pracdoe, but was induced to test its correctness, by a communication in 
the New'JSngland Farmer^ declaring &em of use only ^' to tickle the palate 
of a pet cow." He says : 

'^ I was desirous of further evidence ; I read the communication to Mr. 
Hawes, who has the immediate supervision of my farm, and requested him 
to take two cows then giving nulk, as much alike as he could find them, 
ascertain what quantity of hay they were then eating, continue to them the 
same quantity of hay, but add to one of them a peck pf carrots per day ; 
and after a trial of a week to change the carrots to the other cow, to watch 
the e£fect carefully, and to report to mie the result He informs me that the 
milk of the cow eating carrots was increased one qua.rt or more each day, on 
no day less than a quart, and on some days a little more v.that the cow having 
hay alone constantly ate up her whole allowance, and the one having carrots 
unifermly failed to do so, and this was the case witib both cows while having 
the carrots ; that each cow, when deprived of the qa^rot§, i^ the dose of each 
trial, fell off in her milk below the quantity given at tUe commencement, 
occasioned probably by their becoming dry preparatory to having their calf, 
which is expected with both about the first days of June next." 

It will be remembered by many of our readers, that In the last number of 
the previous volume we published a short article on this subject ; and for the 
benefit of numerous new subscribers we repeat here that it was stated, in an 
article from the Physo^Medical cmd Suri^ical Journal^ that ^Uwo bushels of 
o^ and one of carrots is better food for a h(M«e than, three bushels of oats ; 
that it assists in digesting hay, so that the dung of a horse, thus fed, will 
contain no undigested hay or oats ;'' and that it very greatly improves the 
quality of milk, when fed to cows ; while in a soil suited to the crop, 1100 
busheb of white Belgian carrots may be raised per acre. We would refer our 
readers to the article, on the 750th page in the June number. 



PROGRESS OF AORIOtJLTITRE IN VntGINIA. 

A CoNVKiiTiaN of Farmers has been held in Richmond, at which a new 
State Agricultural Society was formed, and Mr. EDMuin) Ruffiv chosen its 
President The Southern VulHviUor well says, that the name and seal <^ 
this gentleman are well known, and there is good reason to hope that the Old 
Dominion has obtained at last an Agricultural organization that wiU com- 
mand the sympathy and cordial support of the whole farming intereilL If so, 
no time should be kst in establishing an Agricultural Society in every county, 
auxiliary to that of the State. Locid clubs and county sodeties constitute tb» 
strength and Mfe of all larger associations, whether State or National. Our 
Virginia friends will do well not to overlook this fact, and extend their 
cooperative societies wherever the scnl is cultivated within the Common- 
wealth. 

At the Convention that adopted the new Constitution^ an excellent addreis 
was delivered by Mr. FAJOrx O, Ruvnir, edit(»r of the S<Mih»m Planter. 
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COTTAGE DESIGNS.— No. VII. 

Good taste in architecture, like good taste in all other things, is the resnh 
of education and refinement, and must, of course, be progressive. The 
gradual improvement made in the construction of dwelliugs, both in regard 
to internal convenience and external appearance, from its first origin in the 
rude hut to the present state of advancement in architectural science, has 
beep slow but constantly progressive ; and we look upon the present as a time 
when this science is being more rapidly developed, and more generally under- 
stood, than at any former period in the history of our country. This is as it 
should be. Neat and beautiful cottages are taking Ihe place of the awkward 
and inconvenient structures of a former generation, and the refinements and 
sweets of d(»nestic enjoyment are strikingly exhibited in the tastefully deco- 
rated " embowered cot," or the graceful proportions of the " retired villa,** 
surrounded by the " verdant lawn," and unobtrusively conspicuous amid the 
foliage of the beautiful shrubbery, enlivened by clustering flowers, and deepened 
by the extending shadows of ornamental shade trees. 

The engraving on the opposite page is a view of a Grecian cottage, on the 
banks of the Passaic river, in New-Jersey, which was constructed with a 
design to combine all the arrangements that could be conducive to do- 
mestic convenience in a small dwelling. Its style is the OredaD, which, 
although generally supposed to be adapted only to more stately or public 
buildings, does not, as will be seen, deprive it of its domestic ehairacter. It 
very beautifully harmonizes with the scene in which it is plaeed. It is oon- 
struoted of wood, after the Ionic order of architecture, and occiq>ies'mn 
elevated position, having a rising, hilly background, and being surrounded by 
fruit trees of various kinds, ^th highly cultivated grounds in its vicinily. 
The main body of the house has two full stories, the first of eleven and the 
second of nine feet in the clear. The prindpal floor contains a haU tea feet 
wide, two drawing-rooms, each seventeen by twenty feet ; a dining-room and 
parlor, each . seventeen by sixteen feet in size, with a pan^, latia antenbail 
containing the principal stairway. In the second story there are four chambets 
and two bed-rooms ; in the basement are a kitchen, two bed-rooms, a stole- 
room, two pantries, dairy, collar, scullery, and fuel-room. The* cottage ie an 
ornament to the neighborhood, the pride and comfort of its occupant, and 
the admiration of his friends, tod cost no more in its erection than hundreds 
of others, with less than half its pretensions to elegance and eonvenience. 



WHAT SHOULD AGRIOULTITRAL FAIRS TEAOHf 

Much is to be learned, ^is yet, in respect to the mode of oonducting our 
snnnal fiiirs. The mere Hst of premiums awarded is of veiy little benefit It 
operates as a stimulus to miny minds, who are ambitious (^ such distinetiaBS, 
and therefore benefits them, and in this way, indirectly, the oomDiunity gains. 
But this is aiming quite too low. It is to impart inlbnnallon upon all sorts 
of farming operations. It is to satisfy the large majority of Ajwers that they 
are not d^ing what is for their pecuniary interest, either in th^ selection and 
management of stock, or in their modes of cultivation. 

Mr. DMge has some very sensible remarks (and he alwiivdhil such when 
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lie has any) in the Journal of Agriculture^ and we fortify our own opinions 
already expressed by citing from him the following passage : 

^ Their reports tell us who has raised the best com, and who the best wheat 
and rye ; who has exhibited the best cow, and who the best oxen. This is 
well, but it is not enough. A large part of the premium, given to a com- 
petitor, is given for diffusing the knowledge which will aid another person in 
producing another specimen like it. But this seems to be forgotten. The 
'what kind was \iV and 'how was it produced?' are left out The unsuc- 
cessful competitor and all the rest of the w^ld, are sent back to their fiirmsy 
to feel their way with such light as their own observation and experience have 
given them; whereas they are entitled to air the light the recipient of the 
Society's bounty can give. If a premium is offered for an essay, not only 
must the successful production be given up and become the property of others, 
but it must be published to the world. We would not take the farmer's 
wheat and distribute it among others, but we would take the knowledge by 
which it was raised, and scatter it broadcast through the land ; if he would 
keep his knowledge^ we would keep the silver." 



RAISINQWHEAT. 

The question of the profit of raising wheat in the Eastern, when eompared 
with the Western . States, is one of great interest to all. A very carefiolly 
written article vaik^HampMre and Franklin Express embodies much infor- 
mation, and we have made from it the following abstract. Our farmers are 
very apt to find out what crops are profitable in their style of farming^ but 
the masses are very slow to make important changes, even though money 
mig!^ be made by so doing. This writer supposes mat we pay, at the East, 
about fifty per cent of what we expend for Western flour in freights and profits, 
so thaA every, time we eat a pound of bread each, from this source, we draw 
'130,000 from our pockets, half of which goes to the Western producer, and 
kalf is distributed on the way. Though this money is hot lost, he thinks 
i^is view- of the subject worth examination. We give a portion of these 
statements a: place here, because the subject is very important, and w« 
should duly consider it in all its aspects. The writer says : 

From statements copied into our last number i^m the New-England Ear- 
tner, professing to be the result of ve^ patient and long-<;ontinued investiga- 
tion, it appears that the average value of the wheat and straw on an acre, 
from 1840 to 1860, was, in 

Massachusetts, $2912 

New-Hampshire, - - - - - 31 80 

Vermont, ■• - - - - - 80 80 

Ohio, - 18 60 

Indiana, 16 00 

Illinois, - - - - - . . 16 00 

It appears further that the net profits in the wheat cultivatioh, aft^ de- 
' ducting the cost and interest on the value of land, was, in 

Massachusetts, $11 12 

New-Hampshire, 9 80 

Vermont, 10 80 

Ohio, - - - ., . ^ . 10 60 

Indiana, - .... . . -800' 

' flUaotli, ... • • • a 00 
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If these statisticfl are accurate, the net profits per acre in whtitA^gtoinng in 
Massachusetts were greater for these ten years than in any ef the States 
compared. It pertains not to the argument to say that the eost of cultiva- 
tion is greater in the East than in the West^ fen* the extra cost is taken into 
the account 

And again : Suppose a farmer in our State to haye a family tiiat re>- 
quires twenty bushels of wheat per year. It will require thirty dollars to buy 
it. Now can he raise those twenty bushels of wheat for his own use, at so 
good a profit as he can raise something else, which will bring hifn tiiirty doUait 
with which to pay for the wheat ? That is the question. It is a questiob for 
every farmer to settle for himself. The settlement of it will depend on the 
nature of his fisum. I have very little doubt that a maj<»ity of farmers in 
this State would do well to say at once : We cannot grow wheat ; our land 
is not adapted to it ; we must substitute other grains for wheat, as far as 
possible, and raise such products as will turn for cash, witb which to barf 
wheat so far as we find it necessary. With many, probably a majority, this 
decision would be correct, beyond a doubt On cold, rocky forms in <klt hill* 
towns there is no doubt that thirty dollars' worth of be^ or thirty 
dollars' worth of butter and cheese, can be produced more easily than twenty 
bushels of wheat. On many of our lights plain lands; I suppose it is easier 
to produce thirty dollars' worth of rye than twenty bushels of wheat. But 
on some of our lands, especially those in the valley of the Connecticut, 
is it not easier to raise twenty bushels of wheat than to raise any thing 
else that will bring thirty dollars? I believe it is; and I believe that 
the same is true of other and somewhat extensive portions of the State. I 
do not believe that Massachusetts will ever become a wheafr^xporting State, 
or that she will ever fully supply her own population ; but that she should 
continue to export cash to the tune of some $20,000 for every pound of 
wli0at^ bread whichher citizens consume each, on an average^ is certainly 
ba4 policy, if, as I suppose, extwisive portions of her territory would grpw 
wheat, at as good a profit as We^m lands^ and as good as can be re^ed 
from other productions on our own soiL . . ^ 

Now, in order to see whether this last proposition is truc^ let us compare 
the prpfits of wheat-growing with those of other productions, as exhibited in 
the Transactions of the Hampden Agricultural Society for 18$1. Mr. Horace 
Smith culiivated H acres of wheat, at an e^^ense, including 6 per cent, 
on the value ef the land» of $128.81 ; value of crop, $ao7.60 ; net gain, 
$178.79. Mr. Justus Bagg cultivated 7^ acres of land, at a cos^ including 
ii^eorest a$ above, of $159.74 ; value qt crop, $290.30 ; net gain, $130.5Q. 
Mr. Walter Oooley cultivated one acre, at an expense of $23.50 ; value of 
crop, $53.80 ; net gain, $30.30. Mr. John Stiles cultivated one acre, at an 
expense of $11.00 ; value of crop, $56.88 ; net gain, $45.88. Mr. R. H. 
Barlow cultivated one acre and fifW rods a.t an e^ense of $24.00 ; <val^ of 
crop, $60.00 ; net gain, $36.00. Mr. Silas Boot cultivated three\acies at i^ 
cost of $42.50 ; value of crop, $137.08 ; net gain, $94.58. 

Hiese statemenb embrace an aggregate of 21 aeros and 50 rods; and 
they show an aggregate profit of $516.1 l,or,a faction lessihon $25 an acre* 

Now, by takmg the statements of these and other gentfemen coiieeniiiig 
&eir rye crop, we find the average profit per acre leas Uian $14i. 

Taking the statements at the saime meeting fnr the oat crofiy we find $ii 
averag|e' profit per acre ofaHttlelesatiban $27/ /. ^ j; 

ll)*e average profit on the corn eropa T^p<»teil ii^ tins midetiiig ip^ a'llttt^ 
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1!liCM.«MMMBtB taken togeiber show that ibe piofibs on the wkeat cvopi 
Aare-repcnrted irere iquite as good as ike average iniye, oats^ and com. 

Laod will prochice b^i^ and 1>e in a bettor c(»Ldition at the end of five 
jHOa^ if five different crops are grown upon it in that time, iban with a lew 
number. Now, then, by putting wheat on land once in five years, you will 
get BX0Dd tfaeon four filths as mudi of the other crops with which you choose 
to lotate^ than if you plant two years out of the five with the same crop, 
making but four different crops in five years. This is an important consider- 
ation. Hie capabilities of the land are increased by variety of production. 

The conclusions at wluch I arrive are, 

1. That many of our lands, probably one eighth of the State at least, 
wfaiok would be scmdm 600,000 acres, axQ capable of growing, wheat advan- 
tageously. 

2.'T1buett the cultivation of wheat in these portions of the State may be 
fluide quite as profitable as at the West. 

3. 'Aiat its cultivation is just about as profitable as that of other crops 
which now receive a more general attention. 

4. That tbe v^ue of other crops now cultivated among us would diminish 
in a ratio much less than that of the increase in the wheat crop. 

£. That, consequentiiy, the aggregate value of all our ooltivated crops would 
be increased. 
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rOft TIB PLOUeB, TBB LOOM, AVS TM AMVIL. 

SNGXilSHAGEICULTUBE. 

EARLY PLOTjaHIK0. 

OwiNO to the early opening of spring in England, the work among fimnem 
is not often driven up to a heap as with us. Sometimes the ploughing it 
commenced as early as the latter part of January, and beans and peas Ime 
been then planted, as these are the first crops put into the soil. These ate 
put into the ground 1^ dibbling. The ploughing of an acre of land » con- 
sidered a d^y's work ; and this part of agriculture is particularly attended to, 
so that not one foot of the soil may be left unmoved. Hie advantageof deep 
ploughing is acknowledged by every one, and the spade, wherever use^ 
always increases the crop. Many farmers, when there is a surplus of bands, 
will employ them in digging several acres, where potatoes and other esculents 
are to be raised, and the increase of the produce generally repays this outlay 
of labor. 

OULTDUE OT TBS POTATO. 

l%te potato in England is an imm^^ise crop, altboagb not so great, perhaps, 
as in ireknd. Upon a large scale, the plough is used, <Ad th^aiopfaated in 
rows ; the manure is genially put in with roe potatoes, or if spread i^>on the 
land, it is turned in upon the seed by the plough. It is thought best n^t to 
leave move than three eyes npon every division into which th^ potato i$ cut, 
^eeept the small ones, which of course are planted whdie* Growing t^m in 
hills is not pmetiBed* The row» are laughed but on^ wpiy ; they are hoed 
twice, and then moidded up by a dovMe-braasted pknigh. From four to f ve 
hundred bushels per acre is reclamed aa* exoeediigly good yield. The aiialitgr 
^fdJiii fisget»l>l6 here, I tiuH^is <q«ite eaual to.fiiQae imported. iWim- 
profed varieties of this plant are almost endless, as every Med/fniMt ftiS-fte 



green Mb will produee an origkiAl, Mke the pqw of the iqpple. Bometimes 
iMi orop has been kft in the ground until the spring, and in msny winien it 
will not be injured ; hut it is alwa^ faaMrdons. Upon a sBudi seala, this 
ground IB often dug np in the fall in ridges, between wluflh the seed is planed 
by a narrow spade, at the distance of aboot ond foot. This method is f<»iid 
very productive, particularly upon sod gfound* 

WILD AND OFI/nVATBD VKUITS. 

•l%e wild fruits of the mother eouatry are neither so various nor usefiil as 
wi th UEi. The erab is indigenous, but the irmt is it for nothing. The stock is 
excellent for grafting. The hau^fo^, or wild strawberry, is too smidl to be of 
any yalue, but the bladcberry is fine and plentkoL The cranbenry and wild 
raspberry are not found, nor the persimmon, but the cultivated raspberry n 
gardens is finer and of a rieher flavor than tiiese we get hare, ^e lacffe 
yellow fruit of this spedes has a qni^y peculiarly luseious, and is extvunerjr 
fine. The garden strawberry is also both la^er and ridier than the IMA 
raised here. The sloe, a small) useless Mue ^um, is the produce of &e 
Hack-thorn,- which often claims a sort of brotheriiood with the May or ^hilb* 
thorn, but is much inferior for hedge fences, being neither so firm nor durable. 
The latter is the Crataepui oxyaeanUha of Liumeus, the former is the jpminiM 
spinoBa, The produce <^ the white-thorn is a berry, growing in bunches, abMl 
the size of a pea. These berries affi>rd provision for birds in the winter, «Dd 
observers {»ophesy a long, cold season when these are abundant. 

The apples we get here may vie with those Irom any part of the woiid ; 
but we do not find the same varied as in the dd- country. Some of the 
old stocks, famous once in England, have given place to newer ones. The 
durable apple ^Ued the Nonpareil was formerly one of the most valaabk| 
both for its flavor and the length of time it would keep ; but these trees, frem 
some cause, were v^rj subject ^ the canker-worm, and fknn that cause their 
eultivataon was neglected. I have often admired, in England, a beautiful, lam, 
red-streaked apple called the pason, superior to any I have ever seen here coming 
so early to maturity. The <x)d!iti succeeds the pason in being fit for eariy use, 
and is excellent for culfnairy parpoees, but not so good for the table. The 
tree is very subject to a disease called Uie cotton blight, which appears to be 
occasioned by a worm sjmming a sott of web, somethii^ similar to cotton, 
^ng the tree with knotty cankers. In gardens, applO'trees are often tramed 
upon stakes, as the vine is in Fhince. They are then called espaliers. Thii 
method is economical, as it prevents the trees from overspreading the ground, 
and the firuit is often^finer and more abundant ; but it requires a great deal of 
pruning to keep down the extra shoots, which, if not taken efi^ would impov- 
erish tiie fruit. - - 

Quinces are not much raised, either because "tiiey are not- so much in* de- 
mand, or because they are not so congenial to tiie cUmate. It is but rarely 
you meet with them, either in the garden or upon tbe farm. Pears are 
cultivated to a great extent, and their variefMs, richness, and eoie are^ I Muk^ 
superior to any I have seen in this country. The plum succeeds 4n En^ad 
to the greatest perfection. The green gage; the Orleans, ^ fitie blue, and 
yellow egg-shaped, are fine, and the trees are exempt from those diseases 
which here so generally destroy the bearers, or cause the fruit to lUl off befoM 
maturity. 

The peach, in England, is not grown upon standard treea, as the elimaleia 
not wahn enough to ripen tihis fr^t in an open, exposed aituetton. This lui- 
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dons produce is raised upon tfeos traiaed upon a wall, with » southem aspect^ 
and this is tke only mode by whidb. it can be properly matured. The necta- 
liae and apiieot are produced in the same manner, and arrife at the greatest 
perleetion. I have nerer seen these two latter in this oountiy at all equal to 
wkftt I have ei^n in England; nor do I think the flavor of the peach here is 
quite equal to what I have found there* 

Qarden stuff comes to market early in the mother country. Peas are sown 
in November, and cabbages are planted at the sam/e time, and will head in 
the followmg May. It is usual to sow radishes on new-year's day, upon a 
warm- border in ike open ground, and by covering ihem over by short straw 
or litt^, ifaiey are snfficieBtly protected, and brought early into market* 

An ^iglish gentleman prides hims^ in the b^uty and productions of his 
garden. . TheJ^ven gravel walks, the ever-verdant box edging, the closely- 
skown lawn, the weeping fountain, ornamental trees of almost every variety, 
and a pro&sion of flowers, are among the first sources of ratiomd pleasure 
wilih which he loves to regale himself in his leisure hours, imd to entertain 
his friends in the true style oi Engliab hospitality. 

GardoBtngin the mollier oount^ is a distinct businees, practised by a ob- 
tain class of labor^is who have been trained to it ; and they receive higher 
wages than workmen, upon a farm. There are but few farmers or house-, 
holders who do not employ an. individual of this class long enough to keep 
their gardens in good condition. 

The gn^ does not appear to be indigenous in England, but several im- 
parted .varieties of the vine, both the white and the purple, bear well, and the 
fruit eomes to perfection, unless the season should prove to be very late. The 
Queen has, at one of her palaces, the largest vine in the country, yielding^ I 
believe, some liiousands of bunches every season. The white sweet-water 
grape appears to be most extensively cultivated, as it comes to maturity early^ 
and is adapted to the climate. 

. ^ The cherry is found wild, but the fruit is smaller and more bitter than with 
us. The large blad^ heart, the white heart, and the «arly duke, are excellent, 
both in size and flavor. The last mentioned is a red fruit, and is fit for eating 
in the month of May. The common red cherry used here for culinary pur- 
poses is there trained upon walls, and is greatly appreciated for domestic cook- 
ing. There is a late 8<Mrt of half-wild qherry, called the mazzard, which 
matures later than any other, and is something like what grows so generally 
among us ; and is valued, principally, on account of its being in season wh^ 
an others have passed away. 

^ The gooseberry, in England, is free from those diseases which attack it so 
often here. It grows immensely large. I have seen none here that begin to 
eompare with it. The red currant here, I think, is fully equal to any elsewhere ; 
but the white and the black with us are both inferior in size and flavor. 
These bushes in this country, owing to' the quickness of vegetation, are more 
liable to throw out suckers, and produce too much wood, which requires 
pruning oS, to prevent the fruit irom deteriorating. 

Creeping vines which produce the melon, cucumber, squash, and pumpkin, 
are more unc^imn. The melon can be raised only under a frame. The 
squash I never saw until in this country ; nor is the pumpkin raised there for 
cattle. It is sometimes produced in gardens, like the In<£an com, as a rarity. 
Tp.seU an old countrymen pumpkin-pies, a dish of squash, a plate of tomatoes, 
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or of bnckwheat-eakes, yrovHd indead raise hsB wonder, and ca«i9 hkn again 
to think the Yankees trulj a qtte^ people. ' 

A foreigner riding through the mother country hag his attoaation frequently 
arrested by the mansions of noblemen and eountiy squires, and the remains 
oi abbeys and ancient castles. These are generally surrounded by parks of 
great extent. In these beautiful, Eden-like incloeures, de^ are preserved; 
while, upon the surrounding farms, game, including the partridge and pheasant, 
are lo(^ed after by a person called the game-keeper, who is always an append* 
age to these domains of land. The park itself is general^ studded with 
homed cattle, grazing at their leisure, while lai^ fk)cks of sheep are pastured 
upon the skbie. The woods of old English oSk are the prido of liio land^ 
owners ; and an old countryman always regards them with stirred -feeling% 
they are so connected with the national glory of his native soil. These have 
been the material which have formed the wooden walls of his fatherland. 
Most of the parks are beautified with clusters and rows of these kings of the 
forest, which not only add to the grandeur of the .scenery, but sUSo to the 
value of the estate. 

GAME LAWS, GAMB, PARKS, DBBB, BNGLISH OAK, AND POACHING. 

The game laws are viewed as a measure of tyranny and oppression ; but if 
there were no enactments of this nature, the game ^roughout the oouatry 
woukl soon beeome eactinct No person can kill game, e?ea' up<^ lus own 
land^ wiliiomt taking out a yearly license, the cost of whidi may be about moe 
6r ten dollars, and up to fifteen. Partridge shooting conmiences on^ the first of 
September ; that of pheasants in the following month. The partridge is a 
beautiful bird ; in color very similar to the quaU here, but considmblj Uugec 

The pheasant is neariy doable the size of the partridge, with a bnght 
plumage of blue and other brilliant cdlors, with a long handsome tail. I 
have never seen a bird here to compare with it. What is called the pheasant 
with us, v^ much resembles the Engli^ partridge. The dog used lor hun^ 
ing these birds is the pointer ; and whenever he gets near the game, he stands 
still, with his tale elevated, giving his master time to come witlmr suffidenJ 
distance to take sure aim when the covey rises. 

The hare and the fox are two productions of the mother country^ whidi, 
since the wolf has disappeared, yield a great amount of sport to the rich,- the 
aristocratic, and the idle. The hare is a beautifid but timid creature, mvuk 
larger than a rabbit, and of a redder color. Naturalists say thai it aleeps with 
its eyes open, but for this I do not pretend to vouch* This animal is either 
coursed by greyhounds, or hunted like the fox, by a pack of hounds from fifty 
to a huiidred in number. 

Hie former method is practised by heatmg^ or walking over a field wh^!e 
the hare is supposed to be in its fomi or lair. The creature se^oQs to be aware 
of its danger, and you may sometimes w^ over it before it will rise. Aa the 
greyhound hunts only by sight, and not by scent, he only begins to run when 
he sees the hare ; but his speed is so much more rapid, puss soon becomes his 
prey. There is an old adage which well desmbes this sport, where it is4Httd 
tobe 

** Five hours' scnrow and sadnei^ 
Five minutes' raving madneas." 

And, after alU, we may well say with the poet, 

** Poor is the triumph o'^r the timid hare." 

Wh^ ihii ereatore is hunted by the pack, they are geiMralfyfeUowed bjra 
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ntuabenof fffmtm^-uix.hsm^ who waate 8M»t of Umdj^Ua^t^^pf^as-Ae 
hare can only be taken by being litaraUy maned out. It i^.not often nm 
Cur firoin it& uaual ]iauiit8,,bttt will lead thfl. hounds. to amd fro^ 3ometiines in a 
drek« I mx»t aokoowMge my h^art haa often ini8gi;7«B vie^ whm I hav^ 
witoeaaed tiie d«ath and keiurd the squeal of this tixoid i»kd beautiful <»raiit;iire. 
FoK buntiBg is similar to this, only upon a larger scale, and Beynard is 
more knowing than Puss. He will sometimea nm upon a £»ioe, swim a riyer, 
ole 6r^ when tired, diiye up another fox.and lim to put it upon his old tfaek, 
that the d<^ s^y follow iV while he lurks awi^ and esoap^ ; for, in the 
bcaaat of this robber of hen-roosts, Uke what we behold often in the wvys of 
caitatn creatures who boast of more honorable kiadved,.theroiarbut li|;tie of 
what we call brolherly love. Aen^OM^. 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY AND AGRIOULTURAL PRODUCTS OF LAMOILLE 

COUNTY, VERMONT. 

Ton slopes of our MUa aod raountainaAve natural f<H^ grass, ^aald very p9o- 
doctlTB. On them are fed groat herds of oattk and iooks of skaep. Thegiasa 
IB sweet and nouridung ; animals that graae on those hHl-«ides ara very thrifty. 
I am^^infermed by di»TM», i^iat &e gvassfiod baelof VermcAt is most eonight 
&>r in the marii^, it b^ng the sweeteirt and moat lusmous found in our 
nocbbem ahaaybks. .Great herds of cattle are xeared daad sold yeal'ly m our 
oonnty, and more vateible horses are sold fi^om'the county of LamoUle than 
any other aection of its extent in Vermont* 

13i6 attetttion of our fermers has been turned to the enltivabbn <tf potatoca 
lur.aevefal past years, there being some fifteen starch fiMtoms in the oounty. 
Tharo are manu&ctured at those esiabtishments aumaUy from four to five 
hawbed tons of staroh. The rot or rust, of hvte years^ has .been veiy d^ii- 
mental to this crop. In some looalitieB it has been aearly' ruined ; in otheia 
htitf and others one third. 

The farmers of late :find the potato fiourishas beat on newfy turaed-up kmdt 
such as old pastures, ^tvathout muiure, or if manure is used, that whidi is oid 
and will not Inoaent New>«aade or fireah stable manure tliat will fermelit, 
is sure to cause the tubersto rot 

Potatoes -are almost indispensable iu NewtEaglamd; it would be diffiouk 
to subsist without them. They are cooked in a variety of dislMB, and are healthy. 
With many of the poor, they constitute a minority of their &re. The food 
is light, easy of d^^estion, and proper for eoBraksoenls. They. are also the 
main artide in fattening pork. A mi^orii^ of the fiumers hare m iheir hog^ 
liouse a kettle set in an web, in which "to cook potatoes fi>r the swine. 

With potatoes, is mixed the meal of oats, Lodia wheat, attd corn. To 
Mlitate ike fattenii^ of the swine, many warm the mash eadb timeof^ee^i^* 
Potatoes in large quantities are fed to our domestic animals without cooking; 
Li the years of 1850 and 1851, there were more than 100,000 bushels of 
potatoes sent to Boston from this county by railroad. Last season the crop 
was meagre, some realizing not more than one third the usual amount. OaU 
are cultivated to a large extent on our light lands ; they flourish well, and are 
a profitable article. The straw is needed for fodder, as auch lands are not 
4»^ii]fioia4^ast. Vimj of th^ o^ta^aaaetflld Mt,of tke ^xrn^t tho.im^ ffioa 
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being 25 centB. The 'wheftt raifled is not stifficient for hottfe wtmaaf/^m; 
hence there is a rast qtiahtity of western flonr comstinaed in the county. 

The summer of 1851 was cooler than nsnal, pardcnlarly the nights, and 
the &rmer r^Hzed a more abundant crop of wheat on the low lands tluui ft>r 
several previons yeais; the price of wheat is from |I to $1.50. Barieyls 
little cultivated. Buckwheat is more attended to. India wheat is still more 
cultivated, and is nearly all fed to swine. There are many fine dairies in the 
county, and large quantities of butter and cheese are made for foreign 
markets. The price of butter is now, May 15Ui, 15^<;tets; in summer from 
10 to 12 ; mostiy sold in Boston. I^e product of wool is considerable; the 
price is usually from 26 to 40 cento. It is bought up in July, by speculators, 
tor the various factories, there being small manufacturing establishments in 
many of the towns in the county. Much of the wool is worked on shares for 
domestic use, but little is wrought in &milies. Hops are quite an; item of 
cultivation, especially in Hyde Park, more being raised in this town than in 
all the rest of the county. Eight thousand dollars was realized from' the 
sale of hops last fall in Hyde Park, which made money easy among us. 

ffyde Park, May ISfA, 1852. Arml HtTNTOir. 



.THE CULTtRE OF CAULIFLOWERS. 

**Au01d Philadelphia Gardener," in the Western MorHeuUnriid JRSnriiv, 
giving directions on this subject, sys : 

From the 15th to the 25th of September sow the seed in an open border, 
let the plante remain until the 20th of October, when they will* be small, 
having four leaves. Plant them out four inches apart in a pit or frame, 
where you can protect them from the wintert frost; let them remain there 
until the first week in January, then prepare your pit to grow them in. 

The pit should be eight feet wide, three feet deep in fr^nt, and four feet at 
the back. Get one load of leaves and one load of h^ot stable manure — I m^an 
in this proportion; have the leaves and manure well mixed a week' or twb 
before you intend to use it, and then fill the pit to what will settle down to 
twelve or fourteen inches ; take Ihen and get your soil, old sod three parts, and 
one part manure ; hog manure is the best ; cover your bed over to the dep^ 
of at least eighteen inches, dig it nicely, then put on the sashes and kel^ 
them dose for three days, when the Httie heat that the manure and lei^es 
hAve created will' be sufacient to give the planto a start. This is aB that h 
necessary, for if there be too much heat it trill spoil all. Then mark' out your 
bed, 't^o rows to each sadh; which should be three frret ten inches^ siiid two 
inches for the wood-work of the rafters. 

It will be understood that the plants were pricked out in irow8,lio that tfa^ 
could be taken up ^th the trowel without breaking any of the ball > set them 
five plants in the row, and two rows to each sash ; you may plant lettuce his- 
tween each plant in the row, and a drill of short-tiip turnip radishes bstw^sen 
&em.' After yoli have all planted, let the saAes remain close for a diay tft 
two, when they will' begin to show they have taken to the ground. Tott 
mnst then give all the s^ you posdibl/can, even taking the sasbes entitiely 'dff 
In good weather. They^must be covered "every night With straw mats an^ 
shutters until the first of ^March, or linger, according to the season. 

By the lOih of March they wiH reqtiire tb be watered twice a ♦redPt 
\wf% off tht Hih Mifixf day yoa oAn ; by flii iMt of Apifl |^t« pteit^ or 
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wnter, aad by this meant you can grow early cMiMowen as good as in any 
part of the world. I have grown them four, five, and nearly six pounds. For 
the truth of this statement as to weight, etc., I refer you to the Transactions 
of tiip Pennsylvania Horticultural Soaety from 1833 to 1836, both yean 
inekided. I took the preBiiura so long as I cultivated the cauliiBower. 



PRIMARY FACTS IN FARiaNG. 

** Why do you put ashes on corn ?'* is the title of a short article that has 
lately ^ gone the rounds" of the agricultural press, and may be regarded as 
typical of a large number of essays whidi have appeared in the periodicals of 
the day. This is a good omen, for it sho?rs that life among agriculturists is 
not ^xtinct The cultivators of the soil are inquiring into the principles of 
their ey^y day's labor, as they have not done heretofore. We verily believe 
that there is not a trade or profession in the community, in which the princi- 
ples, of their own calling have been so littie understood as among farmers. 
The carpenter inay not be able to demonstrate the forty-seventh proposition of 
Euclid, but he knows that if he would have a brace ten feet long, he may 
mortise his beams six and eight feet from the joint; and he knows tohy. So 
he can estimate ihe quantity of the various sorts of timber and lumber neces- 
sary to build a house, of given dimensions, on a given plan. The blacksmith 
knows that iron inaplements of a certain sort must be left to cool gradually, 
while others may be plunged when red-hot into water. If he would ham- 
mer out a sharp tool that requires the properties of steel, he chooses to heat 
it with charcoal ; but if he must reduce to a white heat a large mass <^ 
ir^ he selects.'* sea-coal;'' and in each instance he tells you the reason. The 
maker of sponge-rblacking knows that rapid and entire evaporation is essen- 
tial to the success of his manufacture, and hence he is careful to mix it with 
pure, concentrated alcohol. So of other trades and callings : each has a sys- 
tf^noL of facts and principles, more or less complete, by which his labor is 
directed, a knowledge of which be considers e^eptial, though he often may 
ire^et that his acquirements are so imperfect 

But how is it with the fisu^mer ! He has sandy land, and gravelly land, and 
day land ; its minerals are silicious, or slaty, or rich in magnesia, d^c, <bc 
Boji^ he treats them all alike^ and that treatment is very much like that often 
received by a poor, worn-out horse, unable to work and unfit to Uve. His food 
is poor i»Bi quality and limited in. qu^ntity^ But, while the aged animal roams 
^osA, unharnessed, the poor laijd is ploughed and heed, and ploughed and 
hoedy year after year^ and compelled to surrender whatever yet remains of 
vegetation in her weidc embrace. The sanie numures are applied to aQ soils, 
i^nd perhaps in equal .quantities, and this a. fraction of what it needs, because 
its annual yield is not sufficient to feed a stock of cattie competent. to furrdsh 
manure to supply its Absolute necessities. Henc^ every year, each harvest J0 
less than the precising. Constant deterioration is inevitable. Dr. Stewart, 
one^.of our best chemists, has recentiy stated that^."for every fourteen tons of 
gq»^er taken from ihe soil," there are carriea away /Hwo casks of potash, two 
«fisl^df lime, one cask of soda, a carboy of oil of vitriol, a large demijohn of 
p^psphpric acid, and other essential ingredients.". ;Hqw long can any soil en- 
dure such j^eecing f . .It is worse than decimation, by which warriors used, to 
pfni^h their conquered, enemies. It is more like '^ skiving" : them alive — a 
igrooess under whioh a.livipg animal must soon g^ve up thegbpsti^ < . 

We have shown, in a former number of tiiis journal, the utter inability of a 
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soil to prodnoe vogetatian, vaokts fanushed with ail the elenrants of th* 
required growth. Jf one is wanting, the case is hopeless ; germination is m»- 
pombU. Pure lime, or magnesia, or soda, unmixed, can no more grow iax 
than can a bed of cast iron* This crop requires, among othw thii^, a plear 
tiful supply of silez. So do all grains and tiie grasses. So a pure sand, ex- 
elusivelj siHclous, has no power to grow grain, for it must ha?e its lime, mag» 
nesia, soda, kc. It will not onlj ISul to produce Uie kernel, but even the 
stalk requires phosphoric, sulphuric, and carbonic adds, iron, the alkalies,, ke* 

It is on this principle tiiat the spontaneous growth of jdants has been sup* 
posed to indicate, to some extent, the nature of the soil. Thns^ rhubarb or 
sorrel requires the oxalate of potash. Pure day could not produce either. 
The blackberry, raspberry, k% require the salts of iron. Some soils are en- 
tirely destitute of these. The spontaneous growth of these plants proves that 
these peculiar elements are accessible in the soil. If a fertile soil has become 
barren by often repeated crops of wheat, we infer, in like manner, knowinflr 
the elements of that crop, that it has been deprived of its phosphoric add. 
The remedy, therefore, is equally obvious. We can supply this deficiency at 
a very trifling cost, and one or two other elements in addition, if needed, and 
save our barn-yard manure, or at least a good portion of it, for other purposes. 

The proper knowledge of two points seems to include the whole sdence of 
form-production, viz. : what do the various crops take from the earth, and bow 
shall this loss be supplied ? It is true that we have worn-out lands to begin 
with, and ere a plougn entered the furrow, there was a great diversity in the 
character and condition of soils. This, of course, should be attended to ; and 
if any elements are found to be wanting, they must be supplied ; if any that 
are present are hurtful, they must be neutralized. 

All the elements of plants, however, may be present in a given soil, and 
yet the land be unproductive. Those elements must be accessible. The food 
of the plant must be in solution, or at least soluble, and so generally diffused 
as to be readily absorbed by the rootlets, while the substance of the soil must 
not be so solid as to interrupt the passage of these rootlets, in their search for 
food, or prevent the flow of water necessary for their constant use. 

But before discussing the subject of manures, let us begin at the beginning ; 
for a large majority of our farmers, even of reading men, have not yet learned 
these primary &cts. We have acted hitherto on the supposition that the 
mass of our agricultural readem were aa fiemiiHar wi^i these fiicts as those 
who are more intelligent, and that nothing but motive was necessary to 
induce them to diange their modes of fiiiiiiiilg. This Is true in some neasure, 
we doubt not, but w« are satisfied that <Aix sdentii^) p^odieak too often aril 
aimed above those they d^si^ to benefit. Under |hni eoni^tioii we hiteiMi 
to go over thb dementary ground fiilfy and plainly, Hi the present vvhime. 

The number of orighml demienta; found it the v^etdite'' kingdom is- vefy^ 
limited;<andif we estimate that portion only of this: list that exists m our 
«rdkiary field and garden ovops, the number is very materially diminkhed. 
A fniw elemmls only are eommem to.aM ^egettibles,:vi&': ^earbon, hydiogeii, 
and oxygen. Nitiogen alsi^ may be found in many of - tliem< 

These elements, again^ usntis In various propartionB, and form a4great vari^ 
ely o£' niinisrals^ (md theso aoineriilsi, In ootnbination with ^^xygen, one of the 
constituents of the atmosphere, form^maby substaoees^ poeseasing every vaiv 
ely of form and character. Among these we may, mention phosphorus, mag- 
nesia^ potadi, soda, Hme^ drc^, drc. K acids are united with' these, we hav9 
another set of ewnpeunda^ diviUBe femt aU'ofliersi^ Thus^ si^[>huri«l idd and 
polaikt iriien oooabInU, form nUphoteof fetich,. Isakt^. and ^ sannr 
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add form snlpliato of lime. Phosphoric add and lime form phosphate ai 
Hbm. These are oaUed mUtB. We may now remark, that aH our ordinary 
Tegetable ^owths are composed ol bnt few of these compounds, (salts, ^e^) 
and a knowledge of them all is the labor of but a few hours. 

To show the limited nmaber of the constituents of pbnts, we preset a table 
bdiSiw, being the analysfe of Johnston, the distinguislMd ^iliemist. The figures 
denote the number of parts in 100, as nearly as practicable. It should not 
be forgotten, howerer, that certain gaseous elements aire combined in the 
plant with these, called or^cHuc, {as these are cialled inorj^nic,) which are 
not induded in this table. 
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Wheat, 33 3 12 50 0.25 1 

« straw, - - - . 13 7 4 3 6 65 

Barley, 22 3 7 39 0.10 27 

« straw, - - - - 7 10 3 3 2 71 

Oats, t6 6 10 44 11 3 

« straw, - - . . - 29 8 4 3 3 48 

Bye, 34 5 10 50 1 0.4 

« straw, 18 9 2 4 1 65 

Indian Com, - - - - 33 1 16 45 3 1 

« « stalks, - - 35 8 7 17 — 28 

Rice, 30 1 12 53 — 3 

" straw, . . - - - 14 — 5 1 4 74 ' 

Beans, 44 6 8 S8 1 1 

« vines, - - - - 55 20 7 7 1 7 

Peas, 44 5 8 33 4 0.61 

" vines, - - - - 5 55 7 6 7 20 

Red Clover, - - - - 36 33 8 8 I 7 



SOILINQ CATTLE W STJlDOat. 

* • . ' * 

. Wb find an excellent article on this subj^ in the ht^ Genesee Farmer. 
'Eh» writer aHudes to the question of the eeooomy <^ the proc^oe, and etpiassas 
Us bdief that the high price of labor in this country com]Mi>ed with Qurope 
would be a decided ^jectiou to it. Buit around citMSJ where laiid rents are 
emessifvdiy high) coii&piired with those in rural -districts, this seemli inmost the 
only mode of sectoring the loxuiy of having the fresh milk of the same»oow» 
We knew in our boyhood one gentieman of weaith, who.p«itttred bds'coiir on 
limd for which he might have taken at any tinae hia tens of iheusands of dc^bn^ 
but this, of course^ wlss the result of mere frnoy, or of an indisposition to seU. 
Bvt.for mai^ lesidtots ,m and around cHies and ktlsfge towns^ the question 
BsilolTes itself into this : Can donieBtic aaimals be tiius kept .without det^viora* 
tibB^oranutterly uaifeasooaUe cost? Bui hear what he. says t 

B|r wooMogiUk meant the praotiee very prendent in diffimnit parta^f £tan^ 
el'ikbeping^'Cibtle in the bam*Yard or in stables duriBg4tmilBMr,i«Bd leediag 
fli0id.yih>gnseik'cropsk The high price of labor itt'£ia !«oontry;iK>mpasc2 



yet it is worthy of trials and we hav/e Ut^le doubt that psurt soiling nuiy be. 
practised with advantage. 

Italian rye graae, lucerne, sainfoin, vetches, and clover, are grown to a great 
extent in England for the purposes of soiling* Especially are vetches recom- 
mended as food for horses, and good farmers usually grow sufficient to supply', 
their teams during the wWle summer, so that the horses are nev.^r turned out 
to pasture. We . believe several Scotch and English farmers have tried to 
grow them for this purpose in this country, but have not succeeded, the great 
heat of the summer bein^ un&vorable. Italian rye grass is now being sown 
foi this pui|K)6e, and we uiink will be found valuable. But clover !-^we can 
beat the world on clover ; the soil and •climate of America seem to be pecu- 
liarly adapted to the growth of this most nutricious and valuable of all green 
crops, and we are surprised that it is not more generally grown for soiling 
pnirposes. There appears, to be little question but what an acre of land mown 
twice or thrice duiii^ the summer, will yield double the amount of food to 
what it would if pasteired and kept bare, with nothing to screen the roots 
from the se(»dung hot sun. And doubtless .the roots of the plant have a cor- 
responding proportion to the amount of produce yielded in leaves, stems ^<&;c.; 
so that we have not only an increase of food for the cattle, but a greater 
amount of vegetable matter left in the soil as food for the following crop. 
We have always been in the habit of giving our horses green clover in the 
stable during " nooning,^' and would earnestly recommend the practice as one 
that will pay. WJiether it will pay to keep the horses up altogether and feed 
them with green clover during summer,, we cannot say, but are inclined to. 
think it would. 

For oxen and milch cows we know pf nothing so well adapted to the 
clinaate, and of which you can obtain so. large an acreage product, as green 
corn — directions for sowing which we gave last month, page 160. If you 
have not yet sown any, it is not too late, and we will warrant it comes in 
usefuL We never knew any one have naore than he knew what to do with. 
It is seldom sown thick enough.; four bushels is in our opinion none too much 
seed per acre, if sown broadcast. It is,, too, advisable to sow the corn at dif- 
ferent times in the spring, say at intervals of two weeks, so that you will have 
some just in the right stage to cut during the whole summer ; whereas, if you 
BOW the whole at once, you have either to cut some too green or let some get 
too ripe, and the stalks become pithy and innutricious, and are not relished 
by the cattle. We do not recommend the practice of growing com and 
making it into fodder for winter use. It is a troublesome business curing it 
properly, and we prefer to get grain as well as stalks in the ordinary way; 
for though there is probably a destruction of nitrogen, and piuch of the solu- 
ble saccharine matt^ is converted, into woody fibre, in the |>roces3 of maturing 
the seed, yet there is ^oubUess more nutricious matter in grain and stalks 
than th^re would have been had it been cut and converted into, fodder before 
the seed was formed." 



FACTS ABOUT POULTRY. 

The following paragraph is taken from an exchange, we know not what, 
and is given to our readers under the coiiviction that the writer understands 
his subject The reports made by different poultry breeders, in relation to 
the profit of keeping hens, differ more widely than reports relating to any 
other animal. There must be a reason for this, and this reason probably 
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conurts in the wftni of skill in providiiig for tbem in l&e moet doonomiciU 
manner: 

**We hare had some little ^xperienoe in the ^hennei^^' and have found a 
great secret in getting a snpplj of eggs through the whole season, but not in 
driving the hens up hill, or in feeding them exolnsively on gravel, or in sup- 
plying them with chalk nest eggs. Thei whole secret consists in giving them 
plenty of food, grain and flesh ; any of the grains will answer; as the chicken's 
mill is very convenient. For six or eight months in the year, the chickens 
will supply themselves with animal food, in the shiEtpe of insects, bat the rest 
dt the time feed them regularly with flesh as well as com. Boiled potatoes are 
an excellent food for fowls, but with it they want grain of some kind, and flesh 
also. In our long hot summers, poultry are inclined to become lousy; but if 
dean, good ashes are placed convenient to the hen-house, the h^ will dust 
themselves in them until the vermin disappear. Nature is their teadier, and 
here is the unerring guide. A good shelter should be procared for Use chickens 
to roost under ; the manure of chickens, properly saved, will repay all expenses 
of feeding. It is a great errror tp crowd too many chickens together." 



FRUIT TREES AOT> USE OF BIRDS. 

Frotsssor Mapes has an article in the Working Farmer, on cleansing 
the bark of fruit trees, in which he recommends BleacherV No. 1 sodA as a 
wash. He says that it is a superior kind of sal-soda, containing \e^ than the 
usual quantity of carbonic acid, and may be made by heating the ordinary 
sal-soda of commerce red-hot before use. Indeed, sal-soda itself wiH answer 
the purpose, but not so well after having effloresced as usually found in Hie 
ahops. This wash, applied to the surfaces c^ fruit trees in June, will be found 
very serviceable, both for the destruction of incipient fcingi and to prevent 
the lodgment of insects so prevalent this month. It will leave the bark of 
the trees to which it is applied clean and bright, and, if assisted by a rubbing, 
will give to plum, cherry, peach and many other trees a polished appearance'. 
Those who have neglected to remove the peach-worm from the collar of the 
tree, at or below the surface of the soil, should now do so, or its depredsdons 
will destroy the tree. The shortening-in process for peach trees recommended 
in our former numbers should no longer be delayed. The improvement to 
the durability and appearance of peach, nectarine and apricot trees by bmng 
properly shortened-in, and producing the uniform result of round heads, 
equal length of branches, and less liability to be injured by high winds, is 
sufficient to warrant the practice. Young pear trees should have thegronnd 
surrounding them mulched with refuse brush, straw, dr some other, material, 
to prevent the heat of the July suns from sending moisture into the roots, 
hot and unfriendly to their growth, recollecting to remove this mulch for a 
time toward the latter part of the season, so as to prevent too late a con- 
tinuance of growth, and thereby subjecting them to the frozen sap-blight 
Those who have not placed proper accoaimi6daU)»6 for birds, in the form of 
wren houses, &c,, in their trees, will have great occasion to attend to the 
destruction of insects. Apricots and other fruits which have set too heavily 
should be thinned out, so as to secure good results. Espalier trees reqinre 
strict attention, and middle-sized shoots may be substituted for old- branches 
to be cut away. Grape vines may be looked to, useless young shoots rubbed . 
ofi^ and such shoots as are fruited and require stopping by pinching off ^eir 



^nds bejond' the fruit,, may bow be- dcme* ]S«wly planted ti^eft ahoold ba 
occasionally watered in the dry hot waathar. Th». June, bug will now iBiJca 
its Appearasce on g^Bfe yines, and when young and &eble may. be caught 
ia myriads in cups containing water touched against t^e low^ iidee of the 
leaves early in tke morning. They wiUfiUl into the pup, and nmy be readily 
crushed under, foot when a sufficieiit sumb^ is rece^yeo* 
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TH8 WONDERS OP THE AGE. 
NEW vmi¥»faw«ft FOR AoaiouuruBAii. akd mnotuawAL masons* 

Ths *' wonders oi ^e age" are numerous, and may be found in every 
advertising sheet in the country. But there are ^' wonders that are wonders^ 
marvellous dbcoveries, as inexplicable as any of the delusions of this deluded 
age^ Who would expect, by clapping his little finger upon an. ivory button 
in some upper room, ^ set to ringing all the church befis of a large city i 
Hobbs' lock has a worid-wide fame, but in some respecle a Yankee has be«ten 
him ; iothe has in operation a lock without cmy hy-h>le^ and which is operated 
without the insertion of a key. The only ag^nt that can say '^Open, sesame^^ 
to effect, is not portable, and is invisible. 

Eiectro-g^anism, or Sleetiormagnetisin, is a modem science. . It was 
ehnost unknown until within a quarter of it century. It now lifts up its head 
^most above its feljows, and puzzles the ingenuity of the. curious^ and the 
skill of the learned ; but by-and-by it will walk familiarly among omr house- 
holds. It will take its plaqe among ploughmen, among reapers and mowers. 
It jrill thredi our g(rain« churn our butter, rock our cradles, and carry ua to 
market or to church. He who lives twenty years will see much of this4 
This mighty a^ent is now shut up in the laboratory and lecture-room, but 
ere long we shall have him out in our machine-shops, and working for 
blacksmiths, and <forpenters, and farmers. We have begun to break in thia 
young colt already, and he will soon drive among corp^ As yet^ however, to 
borrow a figure foqm our correspondent below, we have onlv made.a policeman 
and a sexton of bim. Yes, he already makes an excellent watcmuan aud 
courier, and. ere long will become currier and watchmaker* 

By this same agency> pur time is accurately kept, and longitude is reck- 
oned with so much accuracy, that there is no difficully in determining by it 
the di£^rence between that of the eastern and the western ends of our cap- 
itol. These clodss never need winding up, fpr they have no weighte, and the 
main-spring is in no danger of breaking, for it ha^ none. Are we joking f 
We have seen all this with our own eye^, and we honestly anticipate all that 
we have pr(^faesied. 

Electro-magnetism, what is it ? We cannot tell, nor 4a we purpose to set 
forth all of Qie little that we can tell on. this subject. . Most people have seen 
a galvanii^ battery. It consists of a series of double plates, of diffiarent 
metals, generally of copper and zinc, set in a box or trough, (A,) which is 
fiUed with sulphuric or some other acid, much diluted. The plates of each 
qietal are.xmited together, and the ends of the box are its poks. Wires leed 
fi:om each of tliese outer plates to any desired place for operation. When the 
ends of these wires are brought into qontact, the electrp-magnetic fluid, passes, 
%nd if your finger is between and in contact with them, it rec^yes the current 
as long as the machine is in operation^ which may be for a lon^ tipie.. 

The;cu:cuit ia«j be completed orbroken. by the haftd, pi^essmg. oo^a knol^ 
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OF button, a, or by tuniing a o<^-wbeel by a crank, as at 2^, as the diagram is 
drawn : eitW process brings tbe wires in 
contact; that is, connplet^ the circuit. 
If the knob was changed to the lower 
wire, and the tooth of the wheel applied 
to the upper, the two wires resting in 
contact, tjie action of either the knob or 
wheel would break the communication. 
In the instrument hereafter explained, 
the crank is used for breaking me con- 
nection, in the *^ little cast-iron bo;ces " at 
the comers of the streets, which is by- 
and-by described as "the signal circuiv 
and which is designed to give notice at 
the central office ; while the other form, 
the knob, is used at the central office, 
for ringing an alarm. 

If, in a part of thils circuit, the wire 
should be wdund with cotton, like bon- 
net wire, and varnished, and then coiled 
up in the form of a hollow cyhnder 
around a piece of steel, as at c, in the second figure, that ^te^l becomes a 
magnet the instant the wires are brought togedier, and ceases to be so llie 
instant they are separated. In these diagrams we have used the straight 
cylinder form. 'But in fact, for reasons obvious to those who are versed in 
the science, it is invariably bent into the horse-shoe form. 

Now suppose a cog-wheel is confined by a piece of iron (b) dropping 
between the cogs, as in the diagram. If that 
iron is drawn up by magnetism or otherwise, 
the wheel may move round, and will do so, if 
it has a weight attached to a cord found its 
axis. Complete the circuit as described be- 
fore, and e be^mes a magnet, which attracts 
tibe slide ef , and the weight attached puts the 
wheel in motion. This revolving wheel may 
move flie hammer of a bell by being con- 
nected with proper machinery, or may do any 
other service, t6 the extent of the motive 
power, whidb in this arrangement is the 
weight suspended from the axis. 

Only one practical difficulty occurs here, 
to wit, the Mction between the sliding iron 
and the wheel. But this is easily obviated 
by a little additional machinery, requiring a 
modification in form, though without a change 
of the principle. 

The motion of this wheel sets free an arm of iron, on the end of whidi is 
a heavy iron ball. As the position of this arm is nearly perpendicular, this 
process occasions very little friction. But the ball, falling through a quarter 
circle, acquires great momentum, and is able to free another wheel, which 
is constructed after the fashion of the wheel which governs the striking of a 
common clock, and which controls the motions of a very heavy hi^mer. 
This batdmer is then drawn up again, and the other parts of the machinery 
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916 adj«ated,by the direct aoticMi ci Ao weight ftuq^ded .firom tike ndt 

of the wheel, and all ia ready for another blow. 

It is obvioiiB that, in a long drcaiti you may have a doma or a hundred o( 
these magnets, as may suit your convenience. 

The whee( described above (Fig,. 2) may be set free by a prooesa. the 
reverse of that already given. If the lui^g iron is placed behw the wheel 
instead of above it, as at ^, it must be drawn up by the macnet h^ if the 
wheel k to be iUipped, Otherwise it will fall by its own gravity* This ex- 
pedient is used in the signal circuits, the wires being in XMAtaot through 
their whole length, unless interrupted by the a<^on of one of these wheel^ 

We are now better prraiared for the description below, given by our excel- 
lent and scientific friend, Mr. O. C. Coffin^ who is in the numagonent of the 
central office at Boston. Any gentlemen or ladies who may avail themselves 
of his suggestion, and visit tlm, wonderful machinery, will find in Messis. 
Farmer and Coffin not only gentlemen of science, but the most flattering cour- 
te^ and kindness; and they will only wonder that those who are so fre- 
quently called upon in this way should find time and disposition so kindly 
to ea^Jain the more intelligible parts of the system. 



POB THl PLOVVB, Vn LOOM, A«b TBI 4LKV1&. 

THE TELEGRAPHIC FIBE ALARM. 

The world was astonished when Dr. Franklin bottled up the lightning, and 
still more amased when Professor Morse tai:^ht it the English language. 
They are excited again, because Mr. Farmer, of Salem, and Dr. Channmg, of 
Boston, have made it a police agent and a bell-ringer. 

A brief description of the system will be our subject. But we must first 
say that it is one of the hardest things in the world to describe complicate 
machinery, and if we can give a description which will be understood, we shall 
succeed beyond our expe(£fttions. 

From the Oily Building in Court-square, Boston, proceed dreuits of wires 
which extend all over the city. One set of these' is connected with different 
church steeples, and the other with little cast-iron boxes at the comers of the 
streets. 

The city is divided into seven fire districts. In these districts are forty cast- 
iron boxes, and nineteen bells. The boxes and the bells are connected with 
" the City Building" by circuits of wires distinct from each other. The box 
circuit is called the signal drcuit, and the bell, the alarm circuit. 

Now, suppose that a fire breaks out. A watchman runs to the nearest box, 
unlocks it, and turns a crank ; the crank turns a toothed wheel, on one side 
of which are teeth that represent the number of the district, and on the other 
the number of the box in the district. When the watchman turns the crank, 
each tooth successively moves the spring, the action of the electricity rings a 
bell in the office at the City Building, and starts a Morse register which re- 
cords, upon a slip of papw, the number both of the district and station. A man 
is on duty constantly at Uie office. The moment the bell rings, he turns to 
the paper and reads the figures. He then presess down an ivory key, corre- 
sponding to the number of the district, and mstantly the nineteen bells strike 
the number of the district 

Let us now go into a church tower and discover the power that has been 
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mking stidtL n ^^mnisfMtticm, ii^i^ iiiis sent the engines toMtig <Iir6ii^ 
the streets. 

Wid find a mtuMne yerymtich 13ce theistHking part <!^ a isteeple xidoek, with 
a great weight attached, to tug away when wanted. 

On dtie end is an electromagnet. Close by the magnet is^ ^e^ of iiteel 
upon an ia^. Resting upon the steel is an armature fastened upon an ai^or. 
At'neaify a^nght angle with the armature is atiother aVm, with a bkfl im % 
tap, 1^6 fastened to the same arbor, but hating a little itt^hiatioii. 

When the electricity is sent through the tirouit of ^ Wiriss by him who 
presses down the key^, the steel is attracted towards the magnet, the arm 
restmg upon the steel dropA down, and tfce ball foflows of course, and atteuns 
such mom^tilm -that it raises a catch that holds the machine &om moving. 
Tlie moment Mie <satch is taised, the weight ptills down^f^ie a giant and raises 
the great hamtner. Which then fells upon the bell with k startling erttbh. 

The moment the hammefr Ms, the mechanical contri^faces of the iniachme 
replace all-these pieces in a condition for a second blow, which is given al the 
will of the operator at the c^tral office. The operation of the whtjile thing 
is but the work of a moment. In one half minute ^m the thne the w«tch- 
man turns the crank, the whole city knows the locality of the fire. It would 
be tedious to go through with a ddscription of all the machinery connected 
with the system. Enough has been said to give a general idea of its opera- 
tion. It is beautiful and efficient, 'lind Answers the expectations of the most 
sanguine. The system has cost the city about $16,000, and is one of the best 
investments they have ever m^e. 

We would gladly speak longer upon the subject, but time cats us short 
Btft it is one of the inventions of the age which will tell directly upon the 
welfare of the community. Other large cities will probably be swift to adopt 
it, when its utility is made known. It h^ attracted great attention, and 
strangers visiting Boston cannot spend a half hour more pleasantly and pro- 
fitably than in visiting the central office. 



PLOUGHmo MATCH AT BROCKPORT. 

TflE first Ploughing Match of the season, under direction of the Monroe 
County Agricultural Society, took place on the farm of Hon. E. B. Holmes, 
in the village of Brockport, on Thursday last, lYth instant. The weather 
was not altogether propitious, as it rained during a great part of the forenoon. 
A commendable show of Agricultural Implements was observed, and the 
number of farmers present was about equal to the attendance at the State 
Fair ploughing match last fall, and much larger than at any County Fair. 
To the formers of Sweden, and the agricultural machinists of Brockport, the 
success of this match is to be credited. They will be remembered for their 
interest in this thing. Horace J. Thomas, l&q,, of Brockport, made an ad- 
dress on the ground which was favorably received. 

Sixteen teams were entered for the match, and a commendable spirit of 
competition evinced. The work was well done on all hands. 

We extract the following from their Keport on Implements : 

The Committee's attention Was called to a new article, called the " Com 
Hoeing and Dressing Plough." It is so constructed with a point and two 
hinge wings, or mould-boards, with steel cutting edges at the bottom, that it 
not only cuts up aB the grass and weeds, but by a little skilful manipulation 



ft tlioes ilte eoro* The Goinmittto Kdcommend it as a vilitable kborsavii^ 
iiQpleiiient From Oliver 6. White, Broekport. 

J. GhiDsen 6c Co. exhibited a Wheat Coltivatoc, eomhining the improve- 
ments of F. P. Root, a promineBt &rmer of Swedm, which the Committee 
are disposed to view as sew and usefoL Hie toi^e or pole k loose like 
that of a wagon, and the machine is balanced behind on a guide roller, which 
idlows it tb acoonHDodate itself to uneven 8ur£weB, and greatly reduces the 
burden and labor, of the team. 

They also had on trial a Com Planter, a simple and dbeap machine, that 
dropped from four to seven kernels regular. In level and imifiMrm soils it 
casmot £nl of doing the work perfectly. By insertiBg teeth it beconaes a cul- 
tivator also, and, if Ijie inventor would add revolving scythes,^ that it could 
cut up the stalks and load them, Johnny cake would be cheap indeed. 

Eillam &; Yellean, of ChurchviUe, had on the ground, and exhibited at 
work, a Gang Plough Cultivator, of a very peculiar and ingenious construc- 
tion. It is so ^^ontrived that it can work from one to six inches in depth, and 
performs first-rate cross ploughing. It is arranged for two or three horses, and 
perfortts its work beautifully. 

Chappell, Whiteside & Bamett had several. well-coDstracted and h^^y- 
ftnished ploughs on exhibidon, called No. 10 and 12 Curtis' Plough, whidi 
are hdd in very high estimation in that quarter. They have a contrivance 
which not only strengthens the plough, but allows a chai^ of the beam to 
the right or left, whereby the furrows are made of any width desired. Also, 
the Cayuga Plough. 



MINERAL AND VEGETABLE POISONS. 

Cases of accidental poisoning are not of un&equent occurrence, and in their 
effects are so sudden and fraught with such imminent danger that not a mo- 
ment is to be lost. Under such circumstances, although a physician should 
in all cases be immediately ca}led, it' too frequently happens that it is then too 
late to apply the proper remedy, and death is the inevitable consequence. For 
the information of any who may be placed in circumstances to require them, 
the following plain directions, in regard to the most appropriate remedies and 
their application, are presented to our readers : 

Tartar Emetic. — This is sometime* taken .in an over-dose; and if no 
precautions are taken to counteract its effects, it must, consequently, prove 
fatal. Whenever such a case occurs, drink freely of lukewarm water, and 
tickle the throat with a feather, to produce, if possible, immediate and free 
vomiting. If this cannot quickly be induced, let the patient drink freely of a 
very strong decoction of Peruvian hark, to decompose and neutralize the 
poison. As a substitute for Peruvian bark, if this cannot be procured, very 
strong doses of commxm tea should be administered until the former can be 
obtained. 

Laudanum or Opium.— When taken in too large a quantity, it must be 
withdrawn from the stomach by active emetics, or tickling the throat with a 
feather. A full dose of ipecac, or three grains of tartar emetifi, are the best 
remedies for this purpose ; but if not at hand, use mustard-seed tea freely 
until vomiting is induced. The stomach pump may be used to remove what 
remains of the contents of the stomach. After the patient has vomited freely, 
he should drink plentifully of vinegar and warm water, and be kept con- 
stantly moving, not being suffered to be still a moment 

Saltpetre. — ^This is not unfrequently mistaken for QlauberU or Epiom 
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gaitiy and as such by uptake adminiatored for those articles, producing fatal 
results to the patient. First, vomit flreely with nrastard'Seed tea, and give 
freely frequent doses of warm flak-seed tea, or a tea made from slippery-elm 
bark. When the pain and distress ia the stomach is very severe, give twen- 
ty-five to seventy-^ve drops of laudanum every half hour untai the patient 
is relieved. ^ 

LcvAR Caustic. — A table-spoonful of common table salt dissolved m 
water, and repeated every forty-five to sixty minutes for three or four hours. 
Let the patient also drink freely of warm. flax-«eed or slippery-^m tea, to 
promote vomiting. 

Oil of Yitiiiol, or other MiSERAL Aoidb,-*— For these, administer lai^ 
doses of magnesia, or copious draughts of warm strong soap suds or pearl- 
ash water. 



NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL EXfllBITION. 

We have visited this exhibition with much pleasure. Considering the 
youtkfulness oi this Sodety, a new competitor ainong the old and experienced 
societies in some of the neighboring States, we think that aU concerned in its 
management are entitled to great credit, and deserve the grateful thanks of all 
lovers of beautiful flowers. 

The collection is very large* Indeed, the first and chief criticism we should 
make is, that so many flowers, of no special merit, either for beauty of bloom 
or rarity of the species, were permitted to cover up and conceal the few fine 
flowers and rare species that really deserved attention. The number ^ plants 
exhibited is a poor criterion of the chiaracter of a show. The great olgect k 
to excel in the quality of the specimens presented. If our friends at the East, 
who are accustomed to send contributions on similar occasions, were to be 
equally profuse in the quantity exhibited, visitors would be lost in the mul- 
titude of plants. No hall in the metropolis of ^New-England would contain 
them. The variety of flowers was very respectable. Those which so exten- 
sively ornament our gardens, our parlors, and our conservatories, the Gerar 
niums, the Acacias, the Azaleas, the Calceolarias, and the Euphorbias, with the 
Cactus tribe, &c., <fec., and those rarer ones which belong particularly to the green- 
house, in great numbers, were visible upon the tables. The Camellia was 
there, but, of course, not in bloom, Tjhat queen of flowers, the Eose, was very 
extensively represented, considering the season, from the grounds of Messrs. 
D. Boll, J. B. Lenoir, Joseph L. White, and Matheo Donadi. 

Some rarer and very beautiful plants were also on exhibition. The Zamia 
horrida, from Thorburn, a very peculiar plant ; a fine evergreen, the Dacrydium 
cupressinum, from the same, the fiydrangea japonica, and H. querdfolia, both 
we believe, from Isaaci BuchAnan, the Dracsena terminalis from Thomas 
Hogg and Sons, the Bonapartea junca — a very rare plant from the same ; the 
Maranta lebrine, with its huge striped leaves, the Cycas revoluta, or sago palm, 
with a trunk like a pineapple, and others, the names of which we cannot 
indite. 

The Nymphae rubra, and the ifepenthes distillatoria, or Pitcher plant, the 
former by Thomas Hogg and Son, deserved and received much attention. 

Very handsorpe table bouquet^ were there also, and flat or basket bouquets. 

The first premium for basket^ flowers was announced upon the cards as 
awarded to Walter Park. For cut flowers, first premium to John Cranstoun, 
and No. 2, to J. E. Rauch. Philan and Son, Charles RaWoUe, (?) and Mre. 
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T. L. White, Charles More, florist, Mrs. £. Holbnx^, and Mayihome and 
Eni^t, each contributed liberally to the display. 

A very handsome basket bouquet was exMbUed by Andrew Frazer. 

The vegetable garden presented its productions, and many of them were 
very fine — asparagus, lettuce, cauliflower, mushrooms, spinach, rhubarb, 
cabbage, potatoes, cucumbers, and strawberries. Some of the last were called 
<< mammoth." We have seen many much larger and handsomer, and referred 
to some such of the growth of the present season, in our last as we do also 
in the present number. 

The first premium Ibr cauliflowers was awarded to William Granstoun, gar- 
dener to K A. Stephens, Esq., and that for lettuce to George Saul, gardener 
to Shepherd Knapp, Esq. 

The most remarkable plant in the ExlulHtion was, of course, the Vic- 
toria Regia. The Tribune (which by the way seems almost intoxicated 
under the excitement of the show, and is exceedingly euthusiasttc in his com-' 
mendations) has a very full account of the cultivation of this most curious 
plant, from the Hortkulturiity written by Mr. Downing, its very accompUshed 
Editor, which we extract, as follows : 

''Mr. Cope's success with the culture of this most gigantic of water-lilies 
is one of the most satisfiu^tory triumphs of American horticulture. An aqua- 
tic whose leaves measure six feet across, and that demands a pond under 
glass twenty or thirty feet across, the water in which must be kept perpetually 
warm aod in motion, is not a plant which one person in a thousand would 
undertake the culture of, for the first time in the United States, and succeed. 
But Mr.. Cope not only succeeded more perfectly last summer in growing and 
blooming the Victoria, in more magnificent proportions than it has ever been 
grown in the finest private estabnshments in England, but he has, to our 
great surprise, succeeded in causing it to bloom superbly all through the 
winter. So far as we know, this has never been accomplished before ; and to 
the fortunate conjunction of skill displayed at Springdale, and the abundance 
of light on this side of the Atlantic, the development of this new and most 
valuable characteristic must be attributed. We commend the following in- 
teresting account of the culture at Springdale, by Mr. Meehan, to the atten- 
tion of our readers, who will not &il to notice also the liberal offer of the 
popular ex-President of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society," 

Mr. Meehan's statement is this : 

^ The interest whiclr characterized the flowering of the Victoria in th» 
country continues unabated. The success which l^ crowned the eflbrte of 
Mr. Cope, and the abundant reward which the plant and its flowers afibrd its 
beholdm, are inducing otl^ers to attempt its cultivation. It has occurred to 
me that a few notes on its progress here to the present time would be inter- 
esting, as well as seasonable. 

" It would not be extravagant to call the beauties of this plaQt un9urpa;$9' 
able. Lake the ^pgantic idea its leaf-structure originated, the Crystal Palace, 
it stands among its class alone and unapproachable. Its flower has been 
compared to a colossal specimen of the night-blooming Cereus, ( Cereuagrandi- 
flora.) In certain respects this comparison is just ; as in the general appear* 
ance of the flower, and its delighliul fragrance. But when we proceed to 
examine each beauty separately, all comparison with any other flower must 
cease. It is not possible to select one property more than another, the which 
most to admire. It is every thing to be wished Ibr. A Victoria house is a 
perpetual conservator]^, filled with ever-bloomiqg flowers. Since its first flower- 
mgyin August last» this plant has produced, on an areragey two floweiaaweek. 

2* 



S4 NfeW-T^RK HOttTZCULTtTRAli EXmBtTiON. 

Up to April first, t^ere have been fiftj-dgbt flowers on the same pfant. 
Nor is this ever-blooming principle one long routine of wearisome monotony, 
for no two flowers can be said to be exactly alike. At the appearance of 
every bnd there is something to anticipate ; some new beanty, as yet unknown, 
to excite our cariosity, and raise up expectation. When tiiey expand in the 
evening, they may be of any shade, varying from the purest white to rich- 
est cream, till they close in the morning, as if to exhibit the change in their 
calyx from a greenish to a crimson hue. ^oon after, the flower expands a 
second time, and exhibits the same flower quite metamorphosed ; sometimes 
of the deepest pink ; sometimes rich with crimson ; and sometimes fathered 
with crimson and white, as if in playful mimicry of the delicate markings of 
a prize tulip. It is a strange flower — ^so grand, yet so accommodating ! Prom- 
ise a flower to a friend ; he comes ; the bud is only there. He is much dis- 
appointed. The occasion was an especial o&e — ^a marriage festival, perhaps, 
not perfect without the presidency of this queen of flowers. He shall at any 
rate have the bud. It is cut and placed in a box, with a little warm, damp 
aioss, and a heated brick, and the top covered over. He reaches home, and 
the box is opened, and a perfectly formed flower lies exposed to view ! What 
can be more magical ? Verily, nature, in the Victoria, throws the tric'ks of 
Monsieur Hebert, described in your last, far into the shade. 

'* Nor does tlris ever-blooming, ever-changing property alone render it so 
admirable. The odor of its expanding buds is in itself a treasure. A whole 
house crowded with blooming Olea fragram would not excel one bursting 
lily flower. 

** In a phjrsiologic^ point of view, the flower is no less interesting. Few 
plants show better the influence which light has on vegetation. When the 
plant here was in the most advantageous condition in this respect, last fkll, 
the leaves averaged about imx feet in diameter. About six weeks ago Ihey 
seemed to have declined to their minimum' size ; being then three f^et eight 
in<Ae8. Now, as the light increases, the leaves exceed four feet When there 
is abundance of light, the leaves turn up at the edges. In winter they lose this 
peculiarity ; they now seem to be resuming it. 

" Our plant delights in a water temp^^ture of 85** ; below 80® or above 
90*^ an injurious efiect is, at this season, perceptible. 

^^ I am informed that in Ei^land they durst not keep the water tempera* 
ture higher in winter than 60® or 66*^. This must 13^ owing to the short 
supply of light to an English winter. So far, I think, we beat the English 
cultivaters in Victoria growing. However, in the peaceful competition of hor- 
ticulture, John Bull will be glad to learn that his brother Jonathan fa^ gone 
ahead a second time oti ike water. Our plant ripens its seed perfectly, even 
in the midst of winter. The seed germinates readily under the same treatment 
as that given to the parent plant. Plants frequently come up in our tank irom 
isel^flown seed. One of these, not four months old, tecently bloomed ih a box 
six inches deep, eight inches wide, and ten inches long, the box being plunged 
in tlie large tank. The leaves were two feet in <Sameter, and the flowers 
seven inches across. This plant was « growing near the water-wheel, whidi 
may yet be found more useful than some are disposed to admit. 

"Skilftil treatment may overcome the difficulties apparent in out-door 
summer cultivation. I do not consider a very high temperature essentsal ; 
but whatever temperature it will grow in must be maintained with reguUtir^ 
Uy. It will evidently flower and grow in a small space ; but to realise the !bB 
eftet of ite majestic beauty, good room must be afibrded. 

^%i tlM plant an annual or a perennialf Thk has not yet been dMiiitfly 
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iUld^. I should not be turprised toleflmthst it is one oCthosepfamti wbidi 
tt« annual in some countries and dimates, biennial in others, and yet still in 
others perennial ; one of the same class as the Bidmus eommunisj ibr instance. 
In England they incline to set it down as a perennial. Our light and climate 
itoay ^vance it more speedily to maturity. An English winter, though it 
deprives the grower of flowens, may in consequence add to its longevity, 
and, although it is being classed among perennial only lengthen out ibr a 
few months its biennial existence. But all these things have yet to be known. 

^ Mr. Cope has kindly permitted me to state that he will be happy to sup- 
ply any one Ibrming a tank for the Victoria with a plan for it ; and I should 
be pleased to give ainy desired information to those desiring it, as well as to 
record any future observations in the pages of the HortieulturUt^ should the 
editor encourage them. Thomas S. Msxhak. 

*" Boimmiburffk, Pcl, April 4, 1852." 

One of the leaves of this plant measured nineteen feet in drcumierence, and 
one of the flowers, fourteen inches in diameter. 
The list of Premiums awarded is taken also firom the Trihufke: 

PLANTS, I'LOWERS, BOUQUETS, BASKETS, *C. 

Thomas Hogg k Son, best 6 Hot-house Plants, - - - - t6 00 

Louis Menand, best 6 Green-house Plants, - - - - 5 00 

Robert Bennie, 2d best Green^house Plants, 8 00 

Geo. Gamgee, Gardener to Wm. C. Langley, Esq., best 6 Pelargoniums, 6 00 

Geo. Gamgee, Gardener to Wm. G. Langley, Esq., 2d best do., 8 00 

John W. Wood, best 2 Fancy Pelargoniums, - - - - 2 00 

J. E. Ranch, 2d best 6 Fuchsias (no first), 2 00 

Wm. Chalmers, Gardener to Thos. Richardson, Esq., best 20 Cacti, 6 00 
Alex. Gordon, Gardener to Edwin Hoyt,Esq., best tall-growing Cactus, 2 00 

John W. Wood, best 6 Verbenas, - 8 00 

Andrew Maytborn, 2d best Verbenas, 2 00 

Wm. Davidson, best Seedling Verbena, 8 00 

J. E. Ranch, 2d best Seedling Verbena, 2 00 

Charles More, 2d beat 8 Roses in pots (no first), - . . 3 OO 

M. Donadi, 2d best 12 Pansies in pots (no first), - - - - 2 00 

M. Donadi, best 3 Carnations in -pots, 2 00 

John. W. Wood, best 4 Petunias in pots, - . - - - 2 00 

John Cranstoun, best display of Cut Flowers, - - - - 6 00 

J. E. Ranch, 2d best display of Cut Flowers, r . - - - - 8 00 

John W. Wood, best show of Pansies, 1 50 

D. Boll, best general display of Roses, 6 00 

J. B. Lenoir, 2d b^t general display of Roses, - - -. - 8 00 

Isaac Buchanan, best Seedling Rose, 2 00 

Robert Reid, best pair of Hand Bouquets, - - - - 8 00 

William Wilson, 2d best Hand Bouquets, - - - - - 2 00 

James Angus, best Parlor Bouquet, 2 00 

William Wilson, 2d best Parlor Bouquetv 1 00 

WaltCT Park, best Basket of FJoWers, 8 00 

John Young, 2d befit Basket of Flowers, 2 00 

William Chahners, Gardener to Thomas Richardson, Esq., best dis- 
play, oil Cineiarias, 8 00 

vnuiT. 

Hisdiy Vte Born, best "2 pouttds of ChenieSy - • - - • 2 00 

William M. White, beat quart of Strawberries, - - • - 2 00 
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J. W. Hayes, 2d best quart of StmkwfoerrieB, • - - - 1 00 

William M. White, best seeding Strawberry, * - - - 2 00 
J. Hartmaon, Gardener to William H. Paine, Eaq^ 2d best display of 

Strawberries (no first), - - 200 

Shepherd Enapp, Esq^ 6 splendid LeQK>ns, grown under glass. • - 1 00 
A date of beautiful Neotarines, grewn under glass, from W. G. H. 

Waddell, Esq., too late for competition. 

TBGBIABLlfl. 

George Saul, Gardener to Shepherd Enapp, Esq., best 3 bundles of 

Aflpars^us, -2 GO 

William Cranstoun, Gardener to Edwin A. Stevens, Esq., best 3 heads 

of Cauliflower, - 2 GO 

Julius Hartmann, Gardener to William H. Paine, Esq., best half-peck 

of Potatoes, , - - - - 2 00 

Alexander Gordon, Gardener to Edwin Hoyt, Esq., best brace of Cu- 
cumbers, -- -.. 2 GO 

Alexander Gordon, Gardener to Edwin Hoyt, Esq., best 12 stalks of 

Rhubarb, - . ': 2 GO 

George Saul, Gardener to Shepherd Enapp, E^., best 6 heads of Let- 
tuce, - - - - - - - - - - 1 GO 

Julius Hartmann, Gardener to William H. Paine, Esq., best general 

display of Vegetables, - ,- 5 00 

'George Saul, Gardener to Shepherd Enapp, Esq., 5 beautiful Cucum- 
bers, - - ' - 1 00 



RIPENma AND PRESERVING FRUIT. ' 

[SoMB of our exchanges are discussing the question, what is the best mode 
of preserving fruits ? We have some knowledge, from personal observation, 
of the method referred to in the extract below. Mr. Curtis has undoubtedly 
succeeded in preserving some fruits and in ripenii^ others, aiid at a givm 
time, which are usually found to- decay while they are ripening. Otiiiers, 
however, have seen more than we have, and we suffer them to speak for 
themselves. We copy the following from the report of a Committee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society :] 

From the facts now detailed, as well as from their own observation, your 
Committee feel justified in expressing a confident opinion that, after many 
unsuccessful trials of various processes and different methods, Mr. Curtis has 
succeeded in discovering a method of preserving fruit for a very long, if not 
for any desired period, and that this method is capable of a practical appli* 
cation. 

Although Mr. Curtis has, as he states, preserved other varieties of fruit 
besides pears, yet, so far as the personal knowledge of the Committee extends, 
the fruit subjected to his process has, thus flEtr, been mainly of the latter de- 
scription ; and they feel, before arriving at a conclusive opinion respecting the 
value of this discovery to the Society, that experiments with other species of 
fruit, as peaches, plums, <Src., &c., should be made, and an opportunity be 
offered for their examination after being subjected to the process. With a 
view to the gratification of the Committee in this paitijoular, Mr, Cu^tia la 
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about commendiig, midcir ihmc inspeotion, seind experuaente with the early 
and soft fruits, to be oontmued wiib oUier kinds as ibej oome into season. . 

In additi(m to the discovery of a mode of preserving fruit, Mr. Gnrtis 
seem& also to have succeeded in finding out a process by which such varieties 
as are difiBcnlt to ripen may be brois^ht to perfec^on — a discovery of almost 
as much interest to ctdivators as that by which the season of aU varieties is 
so greatly prc^onged, and their safe transmission to distant places secured. 



H A T -M A K I N G . 

Ws collect the following good advice on this subject from different sources. 
The first is from the Journal of AgricvlHre^ in which Mr. A» W. Dodge advises 
that we begin haying earlj ; do not wait till your fields generally are ready lot 
^e scythe, but strike into the clover, the white weed, and light grass, betimes, 
so as to be prepared for your best grass when it is just in the right state ifx 
cutting. When that is^ the farmers in New-England are petty generally 
agreed, is when the grass is in the bloom ; axid not, as we believe is the time 
of cutdng in some other States, when the grass is in seed. The best hay 
that comes into Boston — such, for example, as that from Ipswich — ^is cut 
when the grass is in blossom ; and it thus retains its bright color and sweet 
hay smell, besides weighing heavier than if cut after it became dry. 

Get in your hat as you go along, and incur as little hazard as possible. 
We find this method, with some variation, mentioned as being practised more 
than a century ago by Ebenezer SiUiman, in Connecticut He says : '^ I mow 
my grass and let it lie in the swath till the dew is c^ the next morning ; 
and then I turn and spread my hay, and let it lie in the sun till the after part 
of the day ; and then I rake it up and cock it well, and never meddle any 
more with it till I cart it into my bam or stack it ; (and if the weather be 
good, it will do well to cart after it has stood two days in Ihe cock.) This I 
have found, by ^ye op six years' steady experience, answers £or any sort of 
hay, except salt hay and clover. The reason why I take the hay to be really 
better is, because I take it for granted that the more juice or natural mois- 
ture we can retain in it, and not corrupt and rot the stalk, the richer and 
more nutrimental it is. The too often turning and spreading of hay in ih» 
sun extracts too* much of the richness thereof; and one day's thus lying will 
take away such a quantity of the most aqueous particles, as that the remain- 
der is only sufficient to raise a proper fermentation thereof ndien in the cock; 
and the smallness of the body when it is in the cock keeps the fermentation 
from rising to such a height as to corrupt it ; and after twenty-four hours the 
fermentation will gradually abate, and the pitching of it into the cart, and 
afierwards into the mow or stack, so chedcs it that it will not again arise to 
sn<^ a height as to be detrimental ; the cattle will eat it freer, and less of it 
will support them." 

As to haying tools, our advkip is to have the best, and a sufficient number 
of them. Scythes, snaths, and forks are so cheap and excellent, that no 
farmer can complain if he persists in using poor ones. The hand-rakes with 
three bows we consider as decidedly preferable to those with only two ; they 
are stiffer and more durable;' The horse-rake is unquestionably the best 
labor-saving farm implement of recent invention. It is, too^ a great eoono-^ 
miser of time ; it does up k9 work quk^y and in^seaison, brfore the di^ 
Mb: And here we wooU sigr, t^at it may abobe ilNd to gather the icalfei^ 



logs ; w» know of good fiunnen who use faand-raket b«t lit^ or aot at a]], 
for tMn pnrpoM. Some, indeed, do not rite any of the seatlerhip^ till after 
the hay n taken from the field, and ^engo over it with a horse-rake. 

A MBflAle writer in the €rernmnioum ^Meffraphsays : "• I never alkw grate 
of any kind to become hay whUe standing. I oommenee to cnt radier Wore 
the period of bkMBoming, in order that I may get through before the seed 
beoomee ftilly ripe, or anffidently ripe to shatter ont. In mowingi I wovdd 
not cnt a spear until the dew had left the grass, and then lay down as much 
as possible before three o'clock ; raking at night (when the grass is thin and 
will allow of it) only what was cut before eleven o'clock, that cut in the after 
part of the day being allowed to remain in swath till the morrow, when it 
should be turned over carefully, but not spread, and he put into grass cock at 
night In this condition it may remain till made. 

In forming grass cooks, care should be had that they are not made too 
large. BSghty pounds of tvred hay is «u&ient for a code, and if no more 
ihan this is put up, there never will be any danger of its heating in dear 
weather, and it will mdke veiy vapsdly, and without any loss of color or flavor, 
and be mudi more palataUe than that made in the sun by ^reading in the 
Md. 

In making grass cod[s, where the crop is heavy, the fc^rk is a much moi« 
convenient instrument than the rake in performing the burden of the wcftky 
althc^gh the rake must follow to dear up the scatterings, and give shape to 
the cocks after being thrown tc^ther by the foik« 

If the weather threatemi to be dull or stormy, the hay should be put 
together as<»inpaet]y as possil^e, and well capped ; but. should it promise to 
be &ir, with no prospect of rain, little care need be exercised, and cocks may 
be thrown together as usoai with hay that is made in the ordimury way. Hay 
that has been properly codced will, if the wea(h»r be favorable, make saft- 
dently to house in two or three da]^. 

The very considerate losses experienced by the tedious aad protracted pro- 
cess of spreading, raking, codring, opening, shaking out, and putting up, are 
entirely obviated by this method, and tinMre is no loss of time, or liability to be 
caught in sadden showers with a dozen tons of hay exposed on the field, to 
be wet, and perhaps spoiled. When hay in grass cock gets wet, the only 
course to pursue is to let it stand till it gets dry. A heavy shower or a long 
storm vnll scarcely wet down an inch ; and this, when the weather clears, 
will soon dry, and the inside be as br^t and sweet to the smell as when 
pot up. 

Glover hay, which, from the pecuhar diaracter and structure of the leaves, 
is liable to be deprived of its most valuaUe parts by tiie frequent and severe 
handhttgs it receives in making, is so mndi improved by this process, that no 
one who once make^ trial of it will ever think of renouhdng it 

K Idle dover be cut when in full bloom, tmd allowed to remain in swath 
191 just before night of the same day, and then be carefcdly turned with a 
fork, in order to bring the under and unwetted side to encounter the dew, and 
be ledlowed to remain in this l^tate till the afternoon of the following day,- and 
then formed into light grass cocks by pitching them together in JlakeSj the 
hay will be as green and sweet when carried to the barn as it was when cut, 
and this without lihe loss of «aj portion whidi is of value as a feed for stodc. 
Bven the rich color of the blossom will be retained, as well as the deep, beau- 
tiM green of the leaves, and the J^ter verdure cf the stalks. 

Bv^ one has notaeed, doubtfese, tiiat green gtass made in very hot weather 
dttivAop^ IcNMMito tiiBaAAtfywA iNMfomeii imfamiAlley or HaUe to hi^eak 
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the slightest touch. In this condition it is impossible to stir or handle it 
without severe loss; nor is it so paktuUe to cattie of any kind as the same 
grass cured in the manner I have recommended. 

Purchasers of haj generally look mu<^ to the color of the aHacle, and con- 
Mtr this fe a sort of criterion for judging of its value. And in this they 
are correct Light-colored, yellowish hay is irarely of much value, bcSmg 
either field-dried or washed by rains, in either of which conditions it is almost 
atways reftised by cattle when not forced to eat it by sev^e hunger.*' 

Another correspondent in the same pap^ speaks in a very commeftdatory 
manner of ''hay caps." It would seem to us that they would be more mMi 
for stocks of grain than for hay, for reasons that may be gathered Irom the 
foregoing. He says, however, that there is no necessity of the doth used for 
these caps being oiled or painted, or in any other way protected by coi^ng. 
The tents of our soldiers are made of canvas simply, without any previous 
or subsequent preparation, and subserve the purpoises of protection from rain 
most admirably. For hay caps, common cotton cloth, sudi as may be pur- 
chased for seven cents per yard, is good enough, and about 4btir ymiis «fe 
sufficient for a ^cap.** They should be made square,- and have a s^^ek 
eighteen inches long at each comer to secure ihem down. Stocks of grain 
may be covered with these caps, and as thoroughly protected from the-raiti 
by thetti, ev€hi in long storms, as by a roof 6f shingles. As the cloth gets 
wet, the fibre of the material swelb, and thus keeps out the rain, which 
flows off without paj^ng through it. A fartner may save enough in a single 
season with these i^ps to cover the entire expense, and the caps be stall as 
good !te new. 



HAKVESTIN© WHEAT. 

•Dr. LidB gttes directions in a late jottrmiloii the important subject indicated 
hy onr ^^. Aocordii^ to iiim, many teiiierB cut wheat too late, (wsttiag 
ilalil it IB dead ri)9e,) and 'Siallinore permit the grain to reimain a long time in 
the field in smali stadu «fter it is harvested. Both practices are wrong. 
WlMat intended for seed ought to be fully ripe before it is cut; but 'lihat 
wfaiflh is to be gnMmd inft^ flour ahoaldtiot stand 'so kmg. The propet tbne 
to eat it is in the '^ doughy state^'' (out of thetnilk^ but not hard or ^inty.) 
Where one. has ranny acres to harvest, it isclifficnlt to avoid cutting some a 
Kttle too eatly, or agi^atdeal too late* 

So soon as the straw is sufficiently cwred, the crop should be hoiwiedf stored 
away in a barn, or threshed Wheat straw is wbrta half the price of hay^ if 
the grain be cut at the right time, and the. straw properly saved from raiuf 
dew, and aunidiine. Where good h^ is diieap, say four or iive dollan a ton, 
the saving of wlieat straw for forage need not command much care. Bi;^ at 
the Seutfi^ where first-rate hay is rarely wvrtib less than seventy-dve cents or 
one dollar per 100 lbs., Ilie stems and leaves ^ef all tire cereal gfanes sheuld 
be pteserveid from dknage by exposute totiie eloihents, and used for winter^ 
ing stock. Sheep are kept all winter on straw alone, by the laige wheat 
gniwers in Westani New-Yoik; and so are maresy and caltl^ a^ cattle. 
€KK>d bani% sheds, and stabks aire iiot socooneaoa as they ooght to be, and 
flo foMMr w1k> hM the maaDsta make these usefol buiUings sbould be witlh 
osttban. 17he(f w4fl pay a high inteirert oa their aodtygNat^ aoofioouaa 
fodder, and opewte to improve our live stock. 
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THE LIMITS OF A R I tJ L TTT R A L SOIBNOE. 

Some of oar exohanges are arguing very earnestly, and as powerfbllyy in 
£Btror of scienee in agricultare. We would add our mite, and with all oar 
might, to this array of influenoe in a noble cause. But there are some ques- 
tions of ^eat interest for us to know, if practicable, which are- set forth by 
some of Uidse brethren, as points in relation to which we ought to be well 
inlormed, which seem to us beyond our reach, und^ any system of agiicul- 
toral educati<m. 

One of these points is this : How much feed does it take to make a pound 
of pork or beef? No one can doubt that human physiology has received 
the most careful attention. The ablest men, and in successive generations, 
have devoted to it all their energies, and that, too, under the most fitvoraUe 
cireumstances. But they have made no pretensions to the discovery cf the 
amount of meats or vegetables that we must eat to produce a pound of istt^ 
oc a given increase in weight; and though we have b^n a pretty careful stu- 
dent of this subject, we are not aware of any peculiarly important fadlities 
for testing such £acts with the lower animals, eather than with our own 
species. 

We have known some people who were very small eaters, and living upon 
a comparatively ^Af» diet, who constantly accumulated &t. This, no doubt, 
is the observation of all men. The brother oir sister, the 9afne flesh and blood, 
always remained lean, even under a much more liberal diet. 

We doubt not that there is as much variety in the vital powers of animak 
of all sorts, as in the human species in their forms, shapes, &ces, and the like, 
and that no two litters from the same mother, and even no two pigs of the 
same litter, would exactly agree in the results of the most careful experiments. 

There is something connected with animal life or vitality, beyond the ques- 
tion of its origin, and apparently much nearer the sur&oe, which the wisest have 
utterly failed to fethom. .We must therefore beg leave to doubt whether 
igBoranoe on this subject is evidence of blameworthy neglect. Nor should 
we hesitate to regard these co-laborers of ours as thorough and aooomplished 
in their profession, because they are unable to dedde such matters. 

Allied to this is another question : How mnch milk willa given amount 
of certain kinds of feed produce ? Go through all the stalls of the country, 
and you are but little wiser than now. Tou get nearly the two extremes, 
and these we have learned pretty well ahready. Every journal in the country 
has given statistics from which such facts may be g^ithered. The keeping 
of the animal is described, and the amount of h^ milk. The total results 
being known, any given portion may be computed wiJth mathematical preci- 
sion, so far as those data are concerned. 

There is a peculiar relation between the c^Mcity to fatten and to produce 
milk, which no mathematics can accurately determine iat an entire spedes. 
The elements of the two substances, fot and milk, are so nearly alike, that a 
peculiar tendency to produce the one would naturally diminiah the quantity 
or quality of the other. Until one of these is a fixed quantity, the other 
must vary alsa 

Changes in weather, as ia well known, will have a material effect upon the 
sate of &ttemng. It is almost impossible for an animal to aocnmukte fot 
ifritile suffering the effects of cold. Qna great deei^ of fat is ta fora^ fad 
for austaioing animal heat These focts Bfa^ fiumUar to all, andmost ea»- 
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MLf be taken into the aceotiH^ eie we ean tell low ibimIi poric a hoffdiead 
of corn will make. 

If to theee oon^derations we add tlie d^!«e of oomfort, or rather of {ree- 
dom ^m annoyanoe by other amaials or by insects, the extent of territory 
over which tjiey- ramble, ^^ d;c, we might get a toleraUy iq>proximate 
ratio between food and fiit. Otherwise, even an a;QpKamiati<»^ in the form 
of a general rule, seems to us utterly impraetioable. 

Notice, too, the experiments induced by the Itbeml premiums offered by 
J. W. Lincoln, Esq., of Massachusetts, to test the comparative value of' e«t 
and uncut hay, for fattening. The result is very "^ sai^&doiy,'- lor it is anived 
at under veiy careful observation. It shows, or tends to^how, that cut hay 
is^ the better feed. But what were thoee re&uks, with the dififerent a&iiSBals, 
on whom the experiment was tried ? 

The gain in pounds was as IbUows: 

On cut hay, 88, 26, lota 5, 100, dO, 120, and 1? lbs. 
On uncut hay, 28,83, "55, 26, 6, 8, and 87 ^* 

The 'average gain is said to be 18.96 lbs. cut Kay, <h' 23.41 lbs. jmcut heiff, 
to a pound gained in weight Of these 8 animals, 5 gained most on cut hn^, 
but 8 of them actually lost And in the former cases, the gain varies frovi 
15 to 2^3, while the loss varies nearly as much. Does it teaeh us hew much 
it takes to make a pound of beef? 

These experiments, and othm« carefully conducted, instruct us. how, <m the 
whole, it is wise to feed cattle. But even here, under experiments dififefiilg 
80 widely, it would be quite as safe to try each animal with liie several kinds 
of feed. Perhaps more numerous experiments would show these extreme 
differences to be exertions; but on the point of which we now write, we 
cannot expect to find a prevailing rule. 



PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. 

Wb find a valuable article, illustrating the above title, in the Boston Cul- 
tivator, and extract much of it for otxr readers : 

Many persons, who are violently opposed to all crossing, and are loud in 
their advocacy of the opposite mode of bidding, do not seem aware of the 
fact, that many of the so-called ^^ pure breeds " were derived from various 
crosses. It is not long since some of these special sticklers for pure breeds 
were actively engaged in propagadng and selling the Berkshire swine in this 
country, and talked much of their purity of blood; Yet none who know ao^ 
thing of the origin of that variety will deny that it is a mixture of several 
breeds. Youatt informs us that the present breed i» a cross of the old Berk- 
shire with the Chinese, Siamese, and Neapolitan. In fact, it is not.p«etended 
by authors, that among the Resent valuable breeds of Britain, there is. oaie 
that can be considered original and unmixed. Even the highly-esteemed 
Suffolk is stated b^ both Youatt and Martin^ the most rdiable authoritieii on 
the subject, to have been produced by a mixtore of the old-Sufifolky Bnrkdbire, 
and Chinese. ' 

It is not our intention to assert that all creeses of swine have been ben^- 
cial — ^we know there have been many improper orosees — but who will dare 
deny that great improvement has been produced from this coiuse f 

We come now to sheep. Here we have a mosl stryrii^ case in point, ki 
the origin of the present Leicester, or BakeweU breed. Few breeds are mefe 
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4Wtiiet in thm tMmntUm ttilm tUft^ ortmD^nii.tUr piociiliaritiM wkh iDOfe 
marked effect, when crossed with other breeds. Indeed, it id well known that 
the Leieerter has been much resorted to for the improvement of others, and 
haa in part Ibtmed the aoorce from which aeveral other breeds have been 
ftnued-^ whkh we may mentiOB the improved Cotawdd, or New^ Oxford- 
shire, and the imfprove^ Cheviot. The Leicester breed of sheep may in truth 
be said to have attained a world-wide celebrity, and if its originator had 
effected no otiier impvovement, this would have secured to his name perpet- 
ttal honors. 

Bat how did Bakewell produce these sheep ? It is unfortunate that we 
h«ve no recotd of his proceedings from hb own hand ; but there are some 
autlMrities who throw ^ht on.t£ subject. Pitt, in his Surv$y qfLeioe$ter- 
shire, has embodied much valuable information on this point He saya: 

"Mr. Ferryman, who has conversed with man? <^ Mr. BdcewelPs contempo- 
raries, states that he had formed in hiaown mind an ideal perfection, which 
he endeavored to realize ; and that with this view, he, with unwearied per- 
sev^anoe, and kt something more Ikan a market price, sefeated from the 
flocks around him such ewes as possessed those points which were most likely 
to produce the anmial he wiafaed for.'' (P^ge 249.) 

Ihe Mime authority states Ihat some of the she^ he alludes to were the 
descendants of some which, several years before, had been broug)it from a 
section of Yorhsfaiiey and eiotaed wiUi the common sheep of Leicestershire. 
Jobbers were also im Ihe paetice of going to the Wolds to purchase sheep, 
and Mr. Bricewell, it is said, *' engaged tbtee jobbers not to c^r their she^ 
tHrhe had seen them, and taken out such as he dtought would serve his own 
purpose. From these droves, or from ^ks so bred in his neighb<Mrhood, and 
probably from a distant cross with the kige lotg-wooled Lincolnshire, he bred 
his first short-legged, square-framed sheep. 

'^Animated by his early success, he still went on breeding from his own, or 
crossing with any others that he judged most likely to bring his own nearest 
to his Idea of perfection ; by which means, and (in the opinion of one of the 
oldest breeders in the country) by slow degrees he produced a form against 
whidi he believed no possible objection could be rinsed.'' (Ps^ 2d0.) 

Dickson, in his late work,* says : ^' Mr. Bakewell was ever on the alert in 
pi<^^ up any sheep which he considered would improv^e his own stock. It 
is said that when visiting an eminent breeder in Lincolnshire, he cast his 
quick eye on a flock of sheep belonging to his friend, which possessed fine 

Eants and good symmetry, and whose melfow toudi and handling pleased hun. 
e must have been a splendid animal to have satisfied such a man ; and he 
prevailed on this breeder to sell the animal, ^ai he stood rather low on the 
legs. His friend was induced to part vrith him, as breeders in Lincolnshire 
prefer sheep which stand high on iheir l^s, while Leicestershire breeders pre- 
fer those: with rather shoet legs, provided & carcass be long and well-formed. 
Mr. Bakewell considered the tup a prise '; and it was said this animal corrected 
mttiy of the wrong points and defects of the L^cesters, particularly in the 
wool and the covering of the heads, whidi they so wantedi The wool of this 
^eep was of a closer texture than usual, and his head and eais well covered.^^ 
Robert Smith, an eminent sheep-breeder, in an essay on the *' Breeding and 
Management of Sheep," for which he received a prize from the Royal Agri- 
Gvhural Society IB 1847, observes : *>1^ erosnng of pure breeds has been a 
subject of gnat intea-est amongst every class of breeders. While all agree 
tiiat Ihe first cfoss may^be attended with good results, UieM is a di?e»i(|y of 
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* Breediog of live Stock, by James Dickson. Edinbuigh, 1861. 
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of^iiS<yii' upon Mmre m^emente; or ptl^Dg tlie croiBs^ together. Haviq^* 
tAed ex|>e ri ftie a fte, ^and I iliii sow pttreniiig them 4(jit e6iifin!iMilioD,)in every 
nmy |)diBnble, I ^ not lieeitste to expre«i» my opinion, that by ^per mk 
j«id^ioii9 eroBsing through eeveratgenerfttk>n6, a most valuable breed of ebeep 
m&y be m^^ and estiabliBhed ; in eupport of Whieh I may meik^n the 
career of the celebrated Bakewell, who raised a new varkff from otk^ lofi^" 
wookd breeds, ii^iidh hare subsequently httproved aH other kmg-wooled 

KraWUS* 

*We next refer to the origin of some breeds of horses. And tot of the 
AralHan/ whose history has been written m^ great* care by the distinguished 
naturalist, GoL Chas. Hamilton Smith. He stfttes, as the resultof his exten* 
sive investigations, that it is ^' a race of great intermixture.^^ True, it has bee& 
cultivated for ages, till, in his language, it '^ is the most artificial, the first 
of high-bred horses, and the parent of the noblest breeds in the world." 

The English race-horae, aocordiiig to the best aqlhotities — ^as Low, Youatt, 
and Smith — was derived from a mixture of the blood of the Turkish, Barbary 
Arabian, Pen^n, tmd Spanish houses, with mote or iess of the andent ^tish 
stoc^. The Suffolk, the Clydesdale, and even the most esteemed fkmily of tife 
Norman, are admitted to have liad a mixed orrgin, though by t^iffttl breedhtg 
they have attained great uniformity. 

It is evident that Bakewell combined the system of crossing with that of 
breeding from one stock; for his animals were in the first place selected from 
different breeds ; but after the cross had been carried to the desfred poiiit, 
and his standatrd had been attained, he confined his selection of breeding 
aaimakh to his^own stodc. This was the course he pursued with horses, sheep, 
and swine* It was also the course pursued by 6olling, with cattle. And 
jet) in (uU view of their signal success, wheh it has been su^ested to breed 
tdgether seme animals of extraordinary value that iiave be^ produced in 
tfa» oountry, we are gravely told (not, however, by expi^ienced breeders) that 
such a course '* would be only insuring uniformity of defects, and making 
tbem, in the end^ utterly worthless !" 

Profl Simonds, in a ledtxae delivered before the Rdyid Agriciiltuml Society, 
1848, observes : ^ Crossing is founded on a principle just as secure as Bake- 
well's system of care in selection, added to the in-^ltiid-iii system. Every im- 
jffovement of breed requires the same means to retciin it which produced it ; 
tbex^hief of these is care in the selection of stocky 6o as to avoid the tendency 
to hereditary diseases [or defects]," 



HODB OF PRESERVING SHDTGLES ON ROOFS. 

[Thebb is much for us to learn as to the best mode of covering our kd#es. 
19ie following is one of the modes practised to some extent, and has proved, 
we believe, quite satisfactory. We copy from the Spindle Oily ;] 

A gentleman in Groton gave us the other day &e mannet in which he 
prepared his shingles, before laying them on his house, some six years ago ; 
and on examination, we found they had a perfectly sound and fresh appear- 
ance, as though they had been laid not more than a month. 

He had a large boiler, which he filled with whitewash, mixing with it 
about one pound of potash to four gallons of liquid, also about the same 
amount of salt This composition he boiled, and while it was boiSng, he 
dipped tiie shingles hi, ta^ng a handfbl at a ^e, and holding them }S/ the 
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%■. Hehad bo«rdB|dMedw that luoooldHthiaBhingUstatbenioa end, 
aod let tiie liquid, as it mb off them, nu bftck wain into tho' boiler. The 
riangleB he allowed to diy In tltia poMtioD, before Siying Ih^ ; and iua belief 
WM, that by ihvt caring or hardening them, thej woold laat much lonear. 
liny ooold be colored red or ydlow, eamly, by iiuzing red or yellow ochre 
with the oompoeitioB. 

The expense for Bhingk* on a loof ia very conaidanble, a& the ntoat of thow 
which we buy now, unless we go to a very lugh price in purchasing, last but 
for a law yeara ; and therefore Bomething that will harden and preserve them 
like tlie above, and which oo«U bat httle in the ^plication, will be thankfully 
d by owners of buildingi. 



FB0HINO8' PAT^rr FOBftB-HAHHBR. 

WoKUUH in iron, it seems to us, have made more improvements in their 

machineiT thtm almost any otlier class of muiual laborsis. We do not here 

refer to thoM almost magical inventions now in use in our cotton and woollen 

mills, our powei^looms, carpet-looms, &a^ fiiw these are the ingenious combi- 

natdons of tngenioiu machines. The loom for weaving carpets, oontrived by 

Mr. K B. Bigelow, of CUntonville, Mass., is a most wonderful adaptation of 

curious contriruicee, which no I^glish machinist has yet equalled. But 

locdi at the tools of the tinman. Within a few years, all his work was done 

by tiie hammer and mailet, aitd re- 

qniped much time. Now, every ^ng 

is done by machinery, and a few seo- 

OBds will fumidi you with all the parts 

of his vatiooB manufootnres eucUy 

fitted to eadi other. 

Onr machine^hopB are a ourioeily 
to -the unskilled. Their various 
turning and screw-cutting machines, 
drills. Sic, At., and last, but not 
least, their furious trip-hammere, 
never fail to astonish one at his first 

We present our readers with a de- 
scription and diagrams of a new style 
of foige-hammer, the invention of 
Hr. Thomas H. Fromings, of Shef- 
field, England, patented in April last 
The advantages of this hammer, as 
clumed by the inventor, are that it 
may be applied to all kinds of forging 
(rith mucn greater &dlity and econ- 
omy than the power-driven hammers 
pif.1. hitherto in use, and that it is suited . 

for finging many smaller articles, such as edge-tools, files, knives, &c^ which 
ae now entirely forged by manual power a^ed directly to the sba& of the 
hammer, 
lilg, 1 is a petq>ective view, Fig. 2 a front elevation, and Fig. 3 a side 
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elerstion of this hunmer. A A is a basement-^&te mounted upon lam 
ashlar itones, under which oak be^mi are laid, the whole being fixed t(^th«r 
hj bolding-down bolts ; B B are standards^ forming a general framework br 
bwig bolted at th«r lower eods to a oroaa-head or rul C ; D is the wril- 
bleck, which is fixed ob a block <^ wood; E the anvil; aodF the hammer, 
fixed to the banimer-head G. H is an upright gnide-rod, to the lower end of 
which the hammer-head is securely keyed ; the upper end of the guide-rod £[ 
woik* throng a brass in the top rail C. I is a oroao-head, which is Becuiely 




FT(. !. Fig. 3. 

fixed to the guide-rod H, and works freely up and down in slots formed in 
the ride-frames, through which it passes, and beyond whicb it prc^ecttn short, 
distance on both lidee. E is a diirin^riiAft, which has its bearings ia brawea 
mounted in the framework. L L are oama afGxed to the dnriog-ehaft, whieb, 
wbeu the shaft ia made to rerolve, oome agaiost the projecting ends of the 
cross-bead I, and nuse it, blether with the hammer-head and the hammer. 
Aa soon as tbe cams pan £e cross-bead, the hammer drt^. The caiiM are 
repTwented in the engravinge with two riaee or arms upon them, but it wiB 
be evident that they may have any number of nses, or be even reduced to a 
shwle rise, dependent upon the speed at which the hammer is to be w»ked 
and the amount of power at disposal for working it. 

When tlie hammer is to be ^ven very bet, a helical apring should be at- 
tached to the croee-rail C and around the guide-rod H, Wheu the hammer 
is rtund, &» spring is oompreaeed between the ravee-head I aad the nul C ; 
and on the croes-bead being released from the oama, the apring aasisti in ao- 
oelerating the deece^ of the hammer, and materially iniveasee the force (^ the 
blow. The power empbyed to work this hammer is appHed to the driving- 
shaft K, by meana of any suitable mechanical contrivance, and may be derivM 
from any prime mover, as aleam, water, or even mannal labor. 
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FLORICTTLTUEB. 

[Ws hare given but littie attonfion to 4owef», hkbttto, In Umbo pugieB, 

Crtly became other topics fleeftied ^'the time move impCNrtanl, and pavify 
cause ife were in doubt what conrBe to puTBue in tlie expeotation-of meet- 
ing the wants of a majority of our readers. W^suppoBCi, hdwe?ei^ that with 
a liirge proportion of tiiem, a small pkt of gromnd is all thai their economieal 
husbands or fathers are willing to allow them for such purposes, and that they 
would be glad to learn how to select their seeds and lay out their ground, 
with the best promise of a handsome show. We purpose to de this, some- 
what extensively ; and though the selection of plants and the arrangem^it of 
the garden depend very much on the size, shape, surface, ^c, of each little 
parcel of land thus devoted, we may hope to be of some service in these 
matters. 

A personal friend, thoroughly skilled in this department, lias fiivored ua 
with a list of choice annuals, which will be followed by a list of biennials and 
perennials. We are fomiliar with thos^ here named, with two or three excep- 
tions, and are assured that they areworthy of the place assigned them. — ^Ens.] 

Editort of the FUuf^, tht JLootHf and the Anvil : 

The following is a list of some of the annuals which are worthy of cultiva- 
tion in the flower garden. The seed may be so^im in drills, and when the 
plants are about four inches high, transplanted, or in beds broadcast, and 
covered over with fine sifted loam : 

Nemcphila in$igni8 grandipyra, — A beautiful trailing plant, with light- 
green foliage, and covered with thousands of azure-blue sajver^shaped flowers. 

Clarkia eUgans alba. — ^An erect and compact branching annual, from 
twelve to sixteen inches high, with small foliage and dense masses of snow- 
white flowers. 

Lupinits namus, — An exceedingly pretty species, with small hand-shaped 
leares, and numerous long, terminal, erect spikaa ai elegant blue and white 
pea-shaped flowers. 

Beseda odorata (Mignonette). — ^A beautiful annual for borders, growing 
about ten to twelve inches high ; leaves of a light green, flowers inlong apikesy 
and of Ifce most beautiful fragrance^ > . 

Iheris tLmJbdUita (Candy-toft).-r-AbQiuitifol annual, growing twehFeindtes 
high, and producing am abundanee ofnnkowfwhite headiL 

ItalopegroiniiJkTa. — A higiily ornamental annual, two. to three feel lii|^ 
withm^ow-Hke leaves, producing nunaienms lidi cdmson flownrs. 

LaikyruB odomtpua (Sweet Pea). — ^There are sevoi varieties of thistbeauti^ 
fill climbing annual, growing (in common soil) from, six to ten feet bin^f and 
bearing an abundance of flowers which are ve^ fragrant 

DdphAnium comoUda (Branching Larlispur).— A late-flow^ikig aim^ul^ 
growing from two to three feet high, of erect branehing habit, witlk numeroua 
raeBDies of variously shaded blue blossoms^ finely adapted. fo£ bedding with 
shnibbery. 

Dianihtis imnuus (Chinese annnal Fink). — ^A beautafid phmt fi>r bedding 
out, ft>wemg in profusion nearly all die season. 

C^vohmluB 9»uu»\«— A spreading, plant, groving ft«m nine to tnwlve 
indies high, and ornamented with a profosion of hbge, rich, puipHsh-blae 
flowers* 

Ssehicholtssia- eaUJbrmea,-^A UgVf omawelfctat ananalf growing from 
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twetre to shttoen inches higlk, widi a pvofouon of Inrge and brilliant ataaee^ 
yeBoTr flowers, very shawy.. ^ 

Sweet Suitan. — ^An uprigUt-grcbridf aomud, from eighteen indies to. tiro 
feet high, producing numerous l»*se white a&d yelipw thiatio^like flow«rai 

Aster, — ^An upright, growing about ^ghteen inehes hig^ with an. aboo* 
dance of large, variouslj colored, rose-shaped flowers. 

Tropocolum peregrinum (Canary Bird flowed). ^ — A beautiM dimbing 
annual, producing a provision of bright orange flowers ; one of the most omar 
noental plants for the garden. 

Portuktca spUnd^ne, — A low-growing annual, ftieiy adapted for bedding,, 
producing a dense hkiss of bright crimson, poppy*>^ped flcnveis^ 

Large^Jhwered Zinnia* — An upright-growing annual^ from two to two aiid 
a half feet high, producing large single flowsvs of varioua eolovs* 

Coreopsis ^tyie^ona.— An upright-growing annual, about two feet high^pn)- 
ducin^ an abundance of showy orange-colored flowers. . .. 

SchifMnihUit, — ^An upright-growing plant, about two feet high, wiik m. 
abundance of lilac or pink-colored flowers, of different shades ; very showy. 

*'Ooilinsia, — A beautiful, erect-growing annual, producing long spikes ix>f/ 
variously colored flowers, and quite hardy. 

Ageratum mexicanum, — A beautiful, upright-growing annual, about two 
feet nigh ; flne to cut for bouquets. 



lANKUAL OATTLE SALE OF LEWIS 0. MOR&IS, mQ^ 

The third annual sale of Mr. Morris occurred on his farm at Mount Ford^ 
ham, Westchester county, on the 9th ult At ,a^ut hfdf^past twelve o'clocl^ 
the company, numbering not les& thap five hundred persons, partpol^ of ^., 
v«ry excellent collation prepared und^r direction of Mr. Morris, an4 served: 
up in a style not oft^ surpassed. 

After the collation came the sale. An ijiclonire in circular form of about 
eighty feet in diameter was constructed of a strong board fence, around. which 
the company was gathered* Two ^tes on opposite sides of the inctosure 
furnished easy means of ingress iind egress for the animals. Within this, 
ring all the ammala, when soH or hired, were placed, except the swine. As 
soon as the animal was ^* knocked -down'' by the auctioneer, it. was. led out of 
the indosure, and another immediately took its place. 

The auctioneer's stand was on one side of the ring, and sufficiently elevated, 
to give lum a fair view of the bidders. The bidding was done by noeana of 
a second-gljifis^ the sands of which w&re fowrieepii secindt in passing fron^^one. 
end of the glass to the other. The Udding w^s made in sums of I2i.d0 and 
$5.00 each, and when it became rather slow, the glass was. inyertedi ai^d if no 
bid was made before the sand had passed into the low^ end of the gU^ the 
bidding was declared dosed, and thj9 animal led from the ring. 

Below we give the breed, age, price brought, name of purcluifler, <fec.y jec^ , 
of the several animals sold. 

Pubs Bbxd Saont-Ho^s.— Lot X. Rgee^ ealjired May d, ia46,8Qld to Mr. 
Foley for tSO. 2. Fan, calved 1943^ Mr. Foley, If 100. Theee animals we^ . 
both imported by Mr^ Brawn, of Baltimor^j fr<Hn Uie stock of Col. Cradoqk, 
of England. 3. Woodbine, calved 184£^ to Mr. Foley, |I0£^. 4. Prid^'; 
calv^ ISddt, to Mr. Stone, |60. 5. Jane, calved 1836, to Mr. Tahot, (05*., 
6. Woodbine, calved 1836, to Mr. Fulle^!^ 1,^ %. 4Jine^ tirp yearajold, tp. 
Mr. Shiilmgforth, $80. 8. Chinchmella, three. jcei^r«^^.pld> toMr. Stoa0t t&^^p 
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9. Zaphyr, one yttur old, to Mr. Thorpe, 190. 10. Susy Walker^ calf three 
months old, to Mr. Simpeon, $50. 11. Agnes, six mcHitbs old, to Mr. 
Thorpe, $120. 12. lifies Speneer, calv^ 1846, one-fourth Dutch, and a 
great milker, giving twenty quarts per day, to Mr. Johnson, $130. 13. Wea 
SpiBoer No. 2, calf five months old, to Mr. Wilmerding, $90. 

Short-Hobnsd Bulls.— Lord £ryholme, calved 1851, was hired out for 
one year, after a spirited hidding, commeBcing at $60, to Mr. Thorpe, for 
$270. 2. Kossuth, a calf, six months old, out of the above, was sold to Mr. 
Colgrove for $155. 3. Gladiator, same as above, three months old, to Mr. 
Hooper, of Pennsylvania, $150. 4. Gatoi calved 1850, to Mr. Stone, $180. 
5. Ajax, three months old, to Mr. Thombaek, $55. 6. Hercules, two months 
old, to Mr. Cooper, $25. 7. Orion, one month old, to Mr. Bead, $30. 8. 
Medley, two months old, to Mr. Eeim, $50. 

PuBi: Bb3bd Devons. — ^This herd was rather limited, as Mr. Morris had 
started it only within the last two years. Their color was invariably red, 
with ihe tips of dieir tails white, and all had long horns. 1. Gazelle, a heifer 
two yean old, sold to Mr. Waynewright for $90. 2. Belle, a heifer two 
yean old, sold to Mr. Wilmerding for $55. 3. Nell, a heifer two yean old, 
sold to Mr. Foley for $35. 4. Fairy, a h^er two yean old, sold to same 
for $35. 

Atrshires. — ^This is a composition breed formed in the county of Ayr, 
Scotland, by a union of the Short-Horn and Alderuey breeds many yean ago, 
and they have been bred with each /other for such a length of time as to form 
a breed in itself. As a dairy stock, they are considered well adapted, uniting 
a larger quantity of milk, for the size of the animal, than any other. - 1. Rose, 
calved June, 1848, to Mr. Stone, $125. 2. Effie Deans, calved 1849, to Mr. 
Maitiand, $80. 3. Miss C^iristie, to Mr. Haynes, $65. 4. Highland Mary, 
two yean old, to Mr. Munno, $71. 5. Caledonia, two yean old, to Mr. May- 
ocick, $85. 6. Jessie, two yean old, to Mr. Shillingforth, $65. 7. Bessie 
Bell, two yean old, to Mr. Maitland, $100. 8. Mary Grey, two yean old, to 
Mr. Simpson, $80. 9. Nannie, two yean old, to Mr. Munnb, $80. 10. Jean- 
nie Deans, two yean old, to Mr. Wilmerding, $70. 11. Bonnie Lassie, one 
year old, to Mr. Shillingforth, $55. 12. Maggie, one year old, to Mr. Simp- 
son, $30. 13. Lucy, one year oki, to Mr. 01i£^ $25. 14. Lilias, one year 
old, to Mr. Clifl^ $25. 15. Fan, one year old, to Mr. Foley, $56. 16. Sally, 
one year old, to Mr. Wilmerding, $25. 17. The Rose of Ayr, <me month 
old, dam of Bessie Bell, to Mr. Harvey, $12.50. 18. Robert Bums, two 
yean old, to Mr. Russell, $90. 19. Sir Walter Scott, calved Sept, 1851, to 
Mi. Evans, $80. 

Southampton Shsep.^ — ^Three Bucks, one year old each, and all named 
Fordham, were hired out for $87.50 for one year. One year old bu(%^ brought 
$35, and was purchased by Mr. Clements, but the ewes and lambs did not 
bring more than from $6 to $15. 

Suffolk Swiks. — ^This breed is known in England as the niedium size. 
They are white in color, and mature early. Several pain of young pigs, two 
or three weeks old, fetched firom $8 to $12, but the sows scarcely brought 
more than $25. 

Mr. Monia will not have another sale until 1854. He leaves for Eun^ 
the present month, for the purpose of adding to hb stock, preparatory to his 
next sale. Every friend of agriculture will wish him success, and hail his re- 
tunx with gladness. He is a gentleman of much public spirit, and his arduous 
effi>rtB to improve the breed of cattle, sheep, and hogs, and the fanning inter- 
ests gekieraUy, should insure him the good wishes and gratitude of every 
fiffmer throughout the country. 
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RICE AKD KIOE CULTURE. 

Wx select the following as a concise and accurate account of this valuable 
article. It is from the pen of R. F. Alston, of South Carolina. It is Jbund 
in the Patent-Office Report : 

Our lands are improving under the grateful influence of the fallows and 
rotation practised by me, as that of a system, first in 1837-8, and they pro- 
duce now rice of better quality than formerly. So much is this the (act, that 
there is a class of purchasers recognized in the Charleston market who will 
be content with nothing but the choicest samples, and for these they are will- 
ing to pay an extra price. 

This system, extended as it is, and greatly improved, in the hands of my 
observant, skilful, and judicious neighbors of Waccamaw and Sandy Island, 
by manuring with rice straw, chafi^ and even flour, has been one among the 
chief means of producing the beautiful " long-grain" rice, (cultivated now by 
the two most successful and experienced planters in this district, and by not 
more than two others, as fiar as I know,) in the highest state of maturity. 

JRice straw has long been valued as an excellent manure, when listed in 
and rotted for upland corn and potatoes. It has latterly been used in the 
same way as a i&ess^ing for rice in the fallow swamp land on Sandy Liland, 
and with favorable results. 

Hice chaff, too, which foriperly was discharged from the mill into the 
"race-way," in order to get rid of it, since its analysis by Professor Shepard, 
for our Agricultural Society, is now used to some extent in renovating old 
lands. It is distributed over the surface, some three inches deep, and ploughed 
in, stimulating the production of the soil, and improving the quality of the 
grain. 

RicefiouTy notoriously of value as food for hogs, cattle, and poultry, and 
selling readily, when com is scarce, at from 12 to 20 cents per bushel, has^ 
within a very few years past, contributed its share towards improving in both 
quality and quantity a particular crop in Waccamaw. 

The crop of last year, (1850-51,) affording, as it does, a good portion of 
very prime rice, where the salt-water did not aiOfect it, will prove to be some 
10 per Cent, short, as estimated by us. This diminution is believed to bo 
owing, chiefly, to the high winds which passed over the tide lands about the 
middle of August last, when the greater half of the growing rice plants were 
still in bloom. 

Riee is essentially a " swamp seed" here. 
We do not cultivate any on the upland. 

Every year, however, it is grown in small patches in the inteiiofi and tended 
mostly with tJie plough. 

The best kind of rice for this purpose is, I believe, the old-£Eishioned ** white 
seed,'' whi(^ was the only variety cultivated in the State until late in the last 
century, when was introduced among tide-swamp planteiB the " gold seed 
rice," which is now universally improved. The " bearded rice," a^ variety of 
white rice, with a very long awn, was imported some years ago for this very 
purpose (upland planting ;) but, I believe, it is now nowhere seen but to be 
eradicated. 

The " long-grain" seed alluded to above, som^ account of which is given in . 
the proceedings of the State Agricultural Society of South Carolina, is the 
choicest variety now cultivated in this region. Like the ordinary seed, it re- 
Toi. nr. 8 
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quires particular care and attention throughout the process of culture, to have 
it produced of the primest quality. But, when thus produced, if it be care- 
fully milled and skilftilly prepared, the loag-grain rice will command in the 
winter market from 50 cents to |1 per 100 lbs. more than the very best 
qualities of the ordinary small grain. 

For example, during the month of December just past, the market iu 
Charleston for small grain has ranged frona $3 and $3.25 for prime, to $3.37} 
and $3.50 per 100 lbs. for choice. Whereas the market for long grain 
has been influenced by fancy. Prices hare been obtained for this Kind of 
$4.25 per 100 lbs., $4.50 also, and even $5 for a small fancy lot. 



IRISH POTATO SLIPS. 

A WRiTBR in The Sail of the South gives the following advice in relation 
to the keeping and growing of this important crop : 

Mix two bushels of charcoal with one bushel of air-slacked lime for every 
fifty bushels of potatoes, and sprinkle the mixture through the potatoes 
immediately after moving them from the field. In this way you may keep 
them perfectly sound until the spring. 

Inasmuch as seed potatoes are with difficulty obtained at any price, I have 
been planting the Irish potato for the last three years by drawing the ^lips, 
and find that they produce in this way quite as well as the yam potato. One 
bushel of Irish potatoes planted in this way will produce more than two 
bushels planted fK>m the seed. Bed them as you do the yam, draw the 
slip, open a wide farrow with the plough, and plant them in it on the hori- 
zontal plan, as you do grape cuttings, leaving from two to four inches of the 
top out of the ground. 

Mr. Cobbett, in an essay on the Irish potato crop, written in 1816, pre- 
dicts that it will eventually fail. To this opinion we dissent The Irish 
potato is a native of America, where it grows wild, and was transplanted in 
Europe, where it became an indispensable article of food, and where it has 
been cultivated with great success under forced culture. Neither is the Irish 
potato a native of the Northern States. And yet we have been hewers of* 
wood and drawers of water to the Yankees until we have forgotten when to 
dig our own potatoes or how to save them. Necessity now forces us to change 
our system of agriculture. The original stock of potatoes has become 
exhausted. We must renew it. Draw from your present crop slips or vines 
when from eight to ten inches long ; plant as before described, in good lodse 
free soil ; gather your potato apples or balls, and jm will get a fresh start 
By drawing the slips, you get clear of the parent potato which is diseased. 
The potato apple will probably produce several kinds of potatoes, and a 
premium of $100 by the Southern Central Agricultural Society would prob- 
ably bring the energy of bur farmers to bear on this subject, and bring to 
notice new and improved varieties. I am satisfied that our people do not 
appreciate the value and importance of seed raised on our own soil in our 
own climate. The Cmeinnati Sodety has c^ered- such a .ptemium for the 
best seedling strawberry. 

I live in a grape-growing, grain-raising and vegetable and fruit countiy, 
in sight of the Catoosa Springs, where my experiments may be seen by- 
calling. 
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NATIOKAL AGRIOTJLT0RAL OOWTENTION. 

Tb« National Agricvltural Ckmventioii assemUed in Washington at the 
Snaithsonian Itistitut^on on the 24th of June. 

There were present ad the organization 151 delegates^ viz.: — ^From New^ 
Hampshire, 8; Yennonti d; MaBaaehuaetta, 26 ; Bhode Island, ^ ; GesBeeti* 
cut, 4 ; New- York, 20 ; New-Jersey, 2 ; Pennsylvania, 5 ; Delaware, 6 ; 
Maryland, 23 ; Virginia, 10 ; North Carolina, 1 ; Louisiana, 2 ; Ohio, 12 ; 
!$eatucky, 2 ; Tennessee^ 3 ; loiSana, 1 ; Illinois^ 2 ; Arkansas^ 1 ; Michigan, 
4; Texas, 1; Wiaooasin, 2; District of Columbia, 11. 

Judge FVederick Watts, of Pennsylvania, was appointed temporary chair- 
man^ and the Convention was permanently organized by the choice of the fol- 
lowing officers :-r- 

pABsmsNTT-Marahall P. Wilder, t)f Massachusetts. 

Vick-Prbsidknts — Henry Wager, of New-Yoric; Frederick Watts, of 
Penn. ; Hunter, of Penn. ; Charles B. Calvext, of Md. ; Geo. W. Nesmith, of _ 
N. H. ; Jno. A. Throckmorton, of Va. ; H. K. Burgwyn, of N. C. ; T. J. Rusk, 
iff Texm ; J. D. Doiy, of Wisconsin. 

Skcbetariks — ^William S. King, of R. I. ; B. P. Johnson, New- York ; 
J. D. B. De Bow, La. ; J. A. Warder, Ohio. 

On taking his seat, Mr. Wilder made a very happy address. After some 
diaeussioo, too much after th^ style of our Congressmen, (and such many of 
them were,) a committee was appointed to report a Constitution for a National 
Agnculturat Society. 

A committee to report a constitution was chosen, consisting of Messrs. 
HolkluHB, of Maryland ; Douglas, Illinois ; J. A. King, New-York ; Mallory, 
Kentucky ; Dawson, Greorgia ; French, Massachusetts ; Steele, New-Hamp- 
shire ; Thurston, Rhode Island ; Hubbard, Connecticut ; Stevens, Vermont ; 
Elwyn, Pennsylvania ; Calvert, Maryland; Campbell, Ohio ; Hancock, New- 
J<eniey ; Callan, District of Columbia; G. W. P. Custb, Virginia; Burgwyn, 
NcTtk Carolina; Taylor/ Alabama ; De Bow, Louisiana; Spencer, Indiana ; 
Bel!, Tennessee ; Weston, Wisconsin ; Pickhard, Maine ; John McLane, Cali- 
fornia ; Seaman, Michigan ; Rusk, Texas. 

The Convention was addressed by the Hon. Willi am B. Calhoun, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Mr. Johnson, of New-York, on the subject of agricultural 
societies and agricultural literature. 

Mr. Elwtn, of Pennsylvania, from the committee, reported a Constitution, 
which was read. 

A discussion was had upon the question whether the meetings of the So- 
ciety should be held exclusively in Washington, or should be " ambulatory" 
in its character. The Constitution was then adopted as follows : — 

The underBigned, in order to improve the agricalttire of the country, by attracting the 
flkleiitHi], eliciting the views, and combining the efforts of that great class composing the 
i^;rkMiUural commuoity, and to secore the advantages of a better organization, and more 
extended nsefulnees among all State, county, and other agricultural aodeties, do hereby 
Ibrai onrselvea into a society, alid, for its government, adopt tiie following ^ 



Sec I.-^The name of thif a^^oopa^oo shall be ** The United States Agricultural So- 
ciety.* 

* KUCWnS — DUES. 



Sf-^Tha SottetT shall ooeaiat of all sndi penooa as ahall agniff to any offiiser ot. 

the Society a wish to become a member, and who shall pay two doUan to the Treasurer 
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of tbe Sopoty, and ft like ram timaaUj betealler ; of delcofttas from the Stftte agricntto- 
nX aodetuein the Stfttet and Ttnitonee and District of 0Miimbia»irbo]Ba7 bo ftppoiiited 
to fttteod the aanoal and other meetipge of the Society, and who ahall pay the use aoni, 
and also of luch hooonuy memberi as the Society may see fit to elect Eaeb member 
diall be entitled to receive a journal or pnblicatioa of said Socielnr* containing an acoonni 
of its proceedings and such additiooal matter as shall be deemea worthy of publication, 
free from any expense except postage.' Twenty-five dollars shall entitle one to the 
pnvikgea of li£B membership, and exmnpt him firam any aoaiial taamtion. 

omoxia. 

Sec. 8.— The officers of this SoeieW' shall be a President, ft Vice-President from eacft 
State and Territory in the Union, and from the District of Golnmbia, a Treasnrer, ft Oor^ 
responding Secretary, a Becordi^ Secretary, and a Board of Agriculture, to oooaist of 
three members from each State, Territory, and the District of Odumbia, to be ftppointed 
by the Executive Committee of the societies of such Stfttes, Territories, dt^ and i^ere 
there be no such State societies, to be ftppointed by the Exeentivo Committee of this 
Society. The. President of the Society shall be, ex cj/leio, ft m«mb«r and President of 
this Board and ci the Executive Oomndttee. 

DDTIXB OF OFFIOHak 

The President shall hftve ft genend superintendence of all the affiuia of the Society. In 
case of his death or mability to discharge the functions q{ this office, the Board of Agri- 
culture ^all select a Vice President to act in his stead, and dothed with the same 
power, who shall perform the same duties as the President until the next annual Sec- 
tion. 

Viee FretidefUM,-'It shall be their duty to advance aU the objects of the Assocutm, 
in their several districts; to explain to agriculturists the character and objects of this 
association, and endeavor to obtain their cooperation and support ; to watdi the advance 
of practical agriculture, and to make known the results of the same, hy report or other- 
wise, from year to year. 

Board of Affritvltvire.—li shall be the dutr of this Board to waich the interests of 
agriculture, as they are or may be affected by the legialation of the country, and to make 
such reports, memorials, and recommendations as may advance the cause of agriculture, 
and to promote and difluse agricultural knowledge ; to examine and, when necessary, 
report upon the practicability of establishing agricultural schools, colleges, and model 
fiirms; to set forth the advantages of agricultml and geological surveys, and to show 
t^e importance of the appUcatioo of science to agriculture *, to represent through thdr 
reports the relation of our agriculture to that of foreign countries^ and to end^vor to 
obtain information from su(£ countries ; to point out uie advantage^ of introducing aoy 
new staples, seeds, and plants ; to obtain, so far as practicable, annual statistical r^nms 
of the condition of agriculture throughout the different States ; all which informatioo 
shall be published by said Society, and foim a part of its tnnaactiona. 

The mceculivB Committee shall transact the general business of the Society ; it shall 
consist of five persons, who shall designate the time and place for exhibitions, regulate 
the expenditures, And take such supervisory charge of the business of the Society as 
may best promote its interesta This body shall elect its own chairman. Three mem* 
bers shall constitute a quorum. 

JVeasurer, — The Treasurer shall keep an account of all moneys, and shall pay bilk 
only after thev have been audited by the Corresponding and Recording Secretaries, and 
a member of the Executive Committee, and countersigned by the President of the Society 
or the Chairman of the Executive Cosomittee. 

Correeponding Secretary. — ^The duty of this oflScer shall be to correspond with penona 
interested in agriculture ; at each stated meeting he shall j-ead such portions of hJa cor- 
respondence as may be of general interest; and it shall be his duty to carry out and 
advocate the views of the Board of Agriculture, in obtaining, arranging, and pubUshs^ 
anyinformation they may desire to have laid bef<xe the agricultund commumty. 

7%0 Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the minutes of the Society, and of its 
Executive Committee. 

Sec. 4.— The annual meeting of the Sodety shall be held at the dty of Wasfaingtoo^ 
on the first Wednesday of February, in each year, when all the officers of the Sode^ 
for the ensuing year shall be elected by ballot The Execntive Committee, however, 
shall be com^teql, with the ftpprobatioa of the 8oei«ly,to appoint oceMMoal mu&tXr 
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logs, to be held at other pciott. Plfteen mcfmben ahall oonstttiite a quonim for boa- 



See. 6. — ^Tbia Cknatitiitioii may be altered at any aiimial meeting by a Tote ef two 
tfairiaoftheBw mb e f ikatt md a p ce ^ proTktodiwtl^ 



The meeting then adjourned to seven o'clodc in the evening. 

XVBNINO SESSIOK. 

Mr. HoLOoxB, of Delaware^ noiade a report in fiivor of the establishment, 
by the government of the Umted.States, of a Department of Agricnltnre. 

On motion of Hon. Mr. Gsntrt, of Tennessee, the States were called in 
order, and the delegates came forward, signed their names, and paid the 
initiation fee. 

Hie following officers were then elected :^~ 

Prbsident — Marshall P. Wilder, of Mass. 

VioX'PRBsmBins* — Esekiel Howe, Maine; George W. Nesmith, New- 
Hampshire; Henry Stevens, Bamet, Yt; B. V. French, Mass.; Jonah 
GhapiB, B. I^ ; S. D. Hubbard, Conn. ; Henry Wager, N. Y. ; Thomas Han- 
oodk, N. J. ; Frederick Watts, Penn. ; Peter F. Causey, Del. ; W. D. Bowie, 
Md.; George W. P. Oustis, Va. ; H. K. Burgwyn, N. C. ; Thomas Wither- 
spoon, S. C. ; Thomas Stocks, Ga. ; K Jones, Ala. ; Alex. H. Begnes, Miss. ; 
A« B. Roman, La. ; F. Kinsman, Ohio ; R. Mallory, Ey. ; Dr. John Shelly, 
Temi. ; Jdm L. Robinson, Indiana ; S. A. Douglas, lU. ; David R. Atchin- 
son, Missouri ; T. B. Humoy, Ark. ; James L. C^ngar, Mich. ; Dr. Simmons 
Baker, Florida; T. A. Rusk, Texas; W. F. Ooolbaugh, Iowa; James D. 
Doty, Wis. ; Lilbum W. Boggs, Cal. ; J. F. Oallan, District of Columbia ; 
8. M. Baird, New-Mexioo; Alexander Ramsay, Minnesota; Joseph Lane, 
Oregon ; Jos. L. Hayes, Utah. . 

&EctjnvE CoMMiTTXE — O. B. Calvcrt, Md. ; J. A. King, N. Y. ; Dr. A. L. 
Elwyn, Pa. ; W. B. Newton, Va. ; J. D. Westoii, Wis. 

CoRBESPONDiNo Sbobxtajit^— Daniel Lee. 

RBOORDiHa SscRBTART — ^Robert C. Walker. 

TsxASU&BR — ^William Selden. 

Mr. McHekrt, of Maryland, made a speech in opposition to Mr. Hol- 
comb's report, and to the prindple of intermeddling, by government, with 
agriculture. 

Hon. Mr. Gsntrt, of Tennessee, offered the following substitute for Mr. 
HolcomVs report: — 

Beidvedj That public prosperity and happiness would be promoted by the 
'* increase and diffusion (a knowledge among men" upon the subject of agri- 
culture; and therefore the law providing and organizing the Smithsonian 
Inatitntion ought to be so amended as to make an increase and diffusion of 
agiimltural knowledge one of the principal objects to be accomplished by 
thai institution. 

Besoived, That essays^ lectures, and treatises on the subject of agricultural 
improvement ought to be published and circulated free of postage, and that 
the cost of such publication ought to be paid from the interest accruing from 
tike Smithsonian fond. 

Be9otvedy That a committee of be appointed by the President of 

thiB Convention to prepare a memorial to be presented to Congress at its next 
session, in eonformity with the above resolutions. 

Judge Dou«LA8 made a luoid and powerful speech in support of the reso^ 
lotions. 

Prof. HxKRT, of the Smithsonian Institution, replied with much spirit. 

Judge Dou'oLAS rejoined; and the discussioBr was' continued by Senator' 
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Russ, of Texm, until a quarter before 11 o'clock, when the Sodetj adjoamed 
to 10 o'clock on Ffiday moroisg. 

On Fri<lii^ the seauon was contiBxied, and wmSsj tiSievBiloM were httd, 
but as they led to no specific result the details are omitted, M half-past 
twelve the Convention adjourned, sine die. 
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KEW BOOKS. 

A Pilgrimage to Egypt; embracing a Diaiy of Explorations on the Nile , with obMrra- 
tioDs iUufitrati^e of the Manners, Customs, and Lostitutions of Ibe People, and of the 
present condition of the Antiquities and Bains. With nnmerons Engravings. By 
J. v. 0. Smn, Editor of the ** Boston Hedieal and Suttsical SvnimXr l^mo, pp. 68S. 
Boston : Gtoold <b lioooln, 59 Washington strMi. 18M. 

JSrery thing reiat(ng> to the snbject of the above volame is of IntMise interest i/b ttie 
reader of the present age. The land of the Pyramids, the Pharaoiis— ^ence so nughty 
and renowneo, now so feeble and benigbted ; where Kanuc reared its magnifioentiy 
adorned and beautiiiilly sculptured marble monuments, even now, in ruins, the astonish- 
ment of the present time ; where ancient Memphis, the pride and glory even of thai 
wonderful and goigeous epodi, presented her unrivalled m»gnificenee to the a dm i ii n g 
gase of the countless multitudes that thronged ker stately oomdors and stnpeadoos ten- 
pies; and where the vast catacombs of the mummied dead ertend over the now desert 
plaias; in these we read lessons of most thrilling import, that cannot £ul to impre«i 
deeply the contemplative mind, and fiU the soul with emotions almost too strong for 
utterance. 

These reflections involuntarily arise aa we peruse the inter«alflig^r<Amne "helfcre u»— in- 
teresting in the detail of incidental and agreeable adventures of the author, who writes 
with vigor and efiect, and whose cleaness of descriptioa and distinctness of detail ^ves 
a vivid realltv to all liis descriptive efforts. We read Doctor Smith's letters from the 
East, which first appeared in the ** Boston Medical and Surgical Journal,** with deep 
interest ; and now appearing in connected form, and in the publisher's beautiftil style, 
we feel a double interest in perusing the elegaotly e»b^lisfaed Tolome beltos ua. In 
this work the author has written noUiing merely for 4ffect ; his aim having been to give 
a faithful and reliable account of the country, customs, manners, and.eztrinrdiaary anti- 
quities of the country through which he travelled ; and he has succeeded in givmg to 
die public a work that aU should, and we doubt not a large number vnll, liad with 
instruction and pleasure. .^^..^ 

The Oon8umptive*8 Guide to Health ; or, the InvcUiSe Five Queetions, and th0 Doelot^ 
Five Ansioers : A comprehensive Practical Treatise on Ptdmonary Consumption, its 
preventive and curative treatment, dtc, Ac, addressed in popular language to non- 
medical readers, and incidentally to physicians and students. By Haviltok Pot- 
TBa,Mi>. Seocmd edition. J. a Be<meid, Ohatoa EaU. l»52. 

Hiis little book, of 176 pages, treats of sundry diseases, such as those of 6ie tonrfla, 
uvula, larynx, fc, which the author says are ** fre<)nent precufwns of consoiftptiwL'* 
The questions, What is pulmonary consumption — ^how can it be prevented— how aeoer- 
tained — ^how cured ? are asked, and answered, at some lefigth. Under the second in- 
quiiy, he prescribes cold bathing, air and exercise, suitable care as to posture, diet^ 
dotmng, regularity of sleep, sleeping apartmeuls, &c^ 4&c. This, no doubt, is good 
oomiael^ and would, if d|^y observed, save tbe lives of tiioasaiMlB. He alto disapprove s 
of tea, coffee, and tobacco, feather-beds (for invalids,) dosing wiUi sMtnuns^An.; all of 
which, save the tea and, coffee^ we suppose is ber^oad oontroversy. ^t we are not 
doctors, and are therefore inadequate critics in relation to much of the work. 

We are sorry to see, however, in the preface to the first edition, that the author " has 
hurriedly prepared this UtUe work, dming detadied moments, snatched from hia prcfes- 
siooal engagememU;" fbr such '*huny Datarally hidicates un^e eoueeit of km own 
ability, or unwarrantable disregard for the lives of those who trust to his prescriptiQaa. 
Human life is a thing not to be treated " in a hunry," when deliberation is posi&le. We 
should have sl much higher regard for the book, and eertainly none tlie I^ss for |he 
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writer, had h% said. This little work haa been piblisbed only after mature oooaideratioQ 
and careful deliberation. The author ** cordially invites just and candid criticism/' and 
we avail ourselves of this permission on the only point on which we are conscious of a 
disposition or competency to censure or find fault 



New- York and the Wliite Mauntmns: with a complete Map, and numerous Wood-cut 
Yiews of the principal Objects of Interest on the Line. Bj William Guild. Bos- 
ton: Published by^radbmy A Guild, 120 Washington street New- York: W. 0. 
Locke <fe Co., 135 Nassau street. 1852. 

▲ trip'to the White Mountaios has been long eoBsidered one poaseseing greater at^ 
tracttOHS, and pnnentiog more of the bold, pietoresque, and beautiful of Nature, tbao 
can be realized from any similar excursion this side of the Alleg^niea This roiito, 
since the reduction of its distance by railroad — having been brought within a single 
day's ride of New- York, with every convenience and facUity for enjoyment on the way — 
has become one of the most fashionable and pleasant in the oountir. To add to the 
pleasure otherwise afforded, the above little work has just been issued, containins^ an 
excellent map of the entire distance, and wood-cut illustrations of the principal objects 
of interest on the Ime, together with about eighty pages of descriptive matter. The 
work may be obtained of W. C. Iiocke, the New-xork publisher, 135 Nassau street, at 
the trifling cost of twenty-five cents. 

TTie Paj^r-Hanger'a Companion : a Treatise on Paper-Hanging, in wbic^ the Practical 
Operations of the iTraae are systematically laid down ; with Copious Directions pre- 
paratory to Papering; Preventions against the effect of Damp on Walls; the varioua 
Cements and Pastes adapted to the several purposes of the Trade ; Observations and 
Directions for Panelling and Ornamenting of Kooms, <&c By Jaiob AaaowsMiTH, 
author of *'An Analysb of Drapery, ete.** 16mo, pp. 108. Philadelphia : Heniy Carey 
Baird. 1852. 

Our readers will at once perceive that the above little volnme is one of the vaTuable 
practical series of works on the- various Arts and Trades, designed as Haoid-books £or 
pmctical men, and calculated to assist eveir one in keeping pace with the rapid pro- 
gress of the times and the improvements of the age. The miblisher has already issued 
•*The AmericiBin MiUer and Millwright's Assistant,'^ *'The Turner's OompaDion,** '*The 
Painter, Gilder and Vamisher's Companion," "The Dyer and Golor-Ma;ker s Companion," 
** Tha Builder's Companion,'' ''A Trvsatise on a Box of Instruments,'* and *'The Paper 
Hangers Companion' above mentiooed. A more valuable series of cheap practical 
worn cannot possibly be found in the country. Every artisan may derive something 
naefol amd instruotive in his own department from these vohunes. 



St^rUs of the Zord't Prayer, and other Tales, By the Author of '^ Bdward and Mhrian.'* 
18mo, pp. 192. New- York : Robert Carter <fe Brothers^ No. 285 Broadway. 1852. 

' This is ode of those little volumes that beget great Tesults. To " train up a child in the 
way he should go," is the first duty of parents, and such works as the aoove are their 
very best earthly helps, as early incentives to duty. The various petitions of the Lord's 
Prayer are illustratea somewhat in the manner of Mrs. Sherwood's Tales on the Church 
C^chism, and calculated to ^ the attention of children to the extensive purport of 
each. It is an excellent little volume, and should be placed in the hands of every child 
in the land; and as a valuable work for the Sabbath-school library, it is probably not 
surpassed. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Agricultural and Hortieultured Implements^ and of Machinery , 
FieM and Garden Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, I>omestie Animals, Fertilizers, 
dbe,, Ac. By 9tt[:^>* ^ ^^y ITnion Agricultural Warehouse; 28 Fulton street, (near 
Ptdton Market^^ew-York. 

This efficient firm has recently publiriied » pamphlel "tk nin«tf«x pages with Hie 
a%io<vie title. The Ikt is very faarge, inofaiding every variety ef tungs naedliil Imt the 
farmer. Representations are given of all tools, implements, ^ and directioDs how to 
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plant or sow the seeds ; and, in fact, we can discorer no defidenej. We have no doahfc 
that a Tisit to the warebooee wooid satiefjr all that nothing was deficteat there. 



PUmtaium and Farm InttrHetitm, Regvlatum^ Bscordf Inventory^ and Account Book : 
for the use of the MaDaj^ on the Estate of ■ , and for the better Ordering and 

Management of Plantation and Farm Business, in every particular. By a Southern 
Planter. 4to, pp. 126. J. W. Randolph, Ridimood, Va. 

We have received a copy of this work, which is designed as a record of the daily ser- 
vice performed on the plantation or farm, with every item of expense for labor, cattle, 
tools, purchases of clotning, provisions, <fcc., ifcc, and of all sales, with annual and quar- 
terly hnventoriee. The fiorm is eoncise and methodioal, while it «mbcaceB every thing ap- 
propriate to such records. It is well executed, on good p«per, and mast prove very eer- 
to those for whom it ie intended. 



OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 



OoBir CoLTnaB — ^Ma. Dukand^s Mods. — Pkogrbss or Msohanicb. — I received 
7b the JSditor of th$ Plough, Zoom, and from you, a short time since, a circular, 
AnvU : — ^The May number of the Plough, solicimig my services as a contributor to 
Zocfn, and Anvil is at hand, stored with your excellent Journal. Having a few mo- 
its usual amount of interesting reading mat- ments* leisure, I will give a f^w general 
ter to the planter. In the present number thoughts on the important subject which 
I find a very interesting article on tlie the name of your journal suggests, that of 
* Culture of Indian Com,' by L. Durand. the Plough, Loom, and Anvil. As we look 
I read his article with much interest, as it forth at the present time on the improve- 
treats\ipon one of the most important crops ments of the age, we are often astonished 
that is cultivated by the Soutnem planter, at its rapid progress in the sciences and the 
from the fret that it is almost the wnole re- arts, and we are led to exdaini. This is an 
lianoe of the ootten j^anter for his bread, age of wonders I Let ns look back for a 
and feed for horses and moles. I would be few years only, and contrast the past with 
glad to learn of Mr. Durand his mode of the present It was but a few years since 
coring com after it is cut. I understand that every thing had to be done by hand, 
from hie article, that he cats his com in The mechanic had to forge all his varied 
hard rooHing ear, withoat,or before pulling work with sledge and hammer. The ma- 
his fodder. Does he stack his com imme- nofiicturer had to fabricate bis dot^ by the* 
diately after cutting, or does he permit it hand-loom and spinnioff-wheeL The farmer 
to lie a few days before stacking f In short, in like manner planted his seed, raked his 
I wish to know his whole plan of saving hay, and reaped his g^ain by hand. But 
com after it is cut His answer to the above now, by the aid of machinery, the mechanic 
will be thankfully received by yours, <&c, can forge the most ponderous shafts and 
Wm. M. Baobt. — HUkory-Riage, Marshall the laigest anchors with more ea^e and at 
County, Miee., June \^th, 1852.'' a far less expense than formerly. The ma- 

Wili Mr. Durand forward an early reply nufacturer, oy the aid of this powerful 

to the above ! — Eds. agent I&JB aside the spinning-wheel for 

the spinniog-jeony, the handloom for the 

AoBicuLTURE IN Virginia — Another cor- power-loom; and thus, instead of coarse 

respondent from Dearborn county, Virginia, nomespun cloth, we can have the finest fa- 

unaer date of June 1st, writes as follows : brie, and at a much less price. The farmer, 

'^ We have now organized an Agricultural by tbe aid of the horse-rake, the cradle, and 

Society in our county, and,i|| the people take seed-planter, can accomplish much more 

more interest, they will investigate the sob- labor, with less help, than in former times^ 

ject more, and wish to read more ; hence I will give you, by way of illustration, an 

they wiU seek the best authors, and I know account of a visit I, ma4e to one of the 

of none that will suit better than the sped- largest axe manufacturWg in this country. 

menyoo sent me.** ' It was in CoUinsville, Conn., where some 

[The names of tibree sobseriben aceom^ three hundred workmen were employed, 

pHiied this, with the cadb.} toraiiig out daily 1,000 aases. I amvad 
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there in the aftemooQ, and found a Tflliffe com is topped, as the bottoms are in the 

ooantine some 800 inhabitants, and all &- -vraj and much fodder is lost" 
riying Sieir support, directly or indirectly, I have farmed it in New- York and in 

from the manu&ctore of axes. Entering Pennsylvania, and farmers there fdways 

the forging department, I was almost found a way to save their com fodder m 

atunbed by those ponderous trip-hammers, much better condition than letting it stand 

yet all was moving on harmoniouidy and in the field until the com was so glased as 

^stematically. Passing along, I came to not to shrink. 

the grinding department They shave them L. D. refers to the experiments of Judge 

off by macmnery, and afterwards grind and Buel, as indicating that com increases both 

\to\iik theuL Again, I stood in Lowell, in weight and bulk, by cutting it up and 

and visited one of the largest mills there, shooking. But it seems a very singular 

It was the Merrimac Oompany'a I was mode of growing fmit, to cut it off from the 

informed by the Superintendent that this fountain from miich it obtains its nourish- 

Oompany employed two thousand two hun- ment Must there not be some mistake in 

dred operatires in their various depart- those experiments 9 Is there any di£5culty 

ments ; and as I passed from building to in the perfect maturing of native crops, 

bnSding, and from room 'to room, I could which are without cultivation, and in which 

but oontrast the present with Uie past the stalk always remains uncut f 
Dnrihg the past season I have visited the As a general rale, I have no faith** in 

westttn piortioD of our own State, and have half-hoeing,** or in ploughing sward ground 

been much j^eased with the improvements only three inches deep Tor com. And here 

in frmning in the counties of Worcester we agree. But, on bumt ground, a good 

Middlesex, and Hajnpden. — ^Tours respect- crop can be raised without an^ hoeing. L. 

fully, Jaicbs Ronsboa. ^- yeto-Beiybrd^ D. seems not to understand my meaning, 

(Mau,) June 2, 1852. in the article which he criticises, and I com- 

— • mend to him another examination of it^ be- 

Tbx Oultoek of Indian Cosn. — [We fore he undertakes to refute it 

have received a re^y fr^Mn onr correspond- 

S^ors oftlu Plfugh, the Loom, «td "^'f ^ate timt I have taken 77k. />/«»*. 

the An«a .-In peraB|Dg yow May number. <^ jr„«^ ^ ^^ ^„^, „d ^ «,,^ 

I notice an eiaay on the cultnre of Indian „_,, . .' ^^.„,^^„ j? -, *i.« w~j__: 

com, by JU DwikI, in which he freqnenay '^, ^ "* pr«^ece««», from tiie be^mng, 

!lii_j./*„ ._^™^^# Jj-T !. ^/>,,, n.™: ""w 1 *»<»«' ■«'>" g"*** adTantage in every 

■llnaea to an eseay of mine m your nam- „_„,-. mi^ _jr, jjj -_j .M^w^t^ —I 

b<r for Mardi. He aeems to doubt the J*^ The a^endid, and rtU better.pM- 

S.a of Wrtatementa, without exprening ?"?? '°T*'«!?^ "^ ^- P'*^. ""^^ 

iTyderireir^mSon on the^J^sS ^^J^^ t^lZ!7i:!?^J^ 

He'h..nof«t.^.app««itlyin«iythingV Kf^c^^^ S^^'^iTft^a 

"common practice; and he recommends mu t_i rL !• ^ •!^ ««» i.tt«-«. 

♦«^I^ i<Sv w^v in^ T«IirI^«^ «r The sulject he disonssee with so mudi ahil- 

^"tofcd ^e.^'^thlJ'Cwoi ss j^irr^el^r^i^nrz 

£^ if cut up when the kernel i. ju»t ^1 ^ i^^X^i^lZJlT.^ ^ 

full and K]aae£ Gtetbera feweaie and f^»^f>'9 '*™' ?*^,*'^.''t "^T* ^^ 

aipoee them to tte >m •»£« and tost . f, ^ jj ^^ remained anTdonbto 

^.1.*"^ ;^ ^.^.^fSL^J^S of *« mad «««. to which our 4.t for 

m uiis respect One of my tenants would .. ^ ^^^^^^^^^ 4U* ^^^..-v..^'^- *i,r^ 

cot nphis^ye when full aSd huge, until I *^* prodmaum», the /^>pdm« fte exirma- 

,S«^ed^im to desist, alth^l when f^^^'Cti 'fg!^ ^ !S^^^ 

iVwas threshed, we judged it lw& shrunk J ^^ ^°'^®«? f"""^. ^b. madly earned, an 

uir T T? JiZ^^^i^ rZl^ *u« honest expos^ of our'commercial relations 

method Imaa*no8j^ Mj«tooj I«^- ^j^^rt, to get thi. work d^atedX 

mrt that the «une effect IB pwjJBced^^t- p^jfc y^od; aSd shall continue them." ' 

ting the com up, and leavmg the stalks on ; ^ y ^ »-«^ 
the stalk roba the ear. 

I«. B. makes another mistake. He says : Land Goon, but mot Insxhaubtiblx— 

" Then you have the land entirely dear fbr Caops, Wbatbbb, te— Another correspon- 

qpri^g work, which is not Cbe case when dent^ fcom Fort SndJJsg, M in n e a o t a, undor 

a* 
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date of June U 1862, says, referring to our potatoes, Tjeans, Ac. Some haye had let- 
journal : tuce to eat from gar-deus, aod some bare 

** I consider it weH wortt the money. The had radishes from hot-beds, 

land in this country is so productive at "Probably I shall not write again till 

present, that practical farming is but little fall, when our crops come off; then I will 

studied; therefore agricultural papers are give you the mode and productions of fiarm- 

not appreciated as they ought to be. But ing by some of our farmers this year, 

time undermines the strongest of towers, "Some of our winter wheat has been 

and our neglected soils will wear out in killed, and some aay they will have a &ir 

^j^Q, crop from pi'esent appearances. Thoee that 

*Wg have had a cold, backward, and sowed in the hazle and grubs of different 

wet spring, and our river-bottoms have been kinds^ say their winter wheat is good, 

all overflowed ; the water is now falling, There is a large quantity of spring wheat 

and we can just begin to see the banks of sown this spring, (that i^ for a new coun- 

the rivers Minnesota and Mississippi try,) of which I hope to give you some ac- 

** Warm weather has at, last set in ; ^d count at a future time, 

it is warmer than I have ever known it^ " Some of our farmers are done planting, 

(after a residence of thirtv-oue years in this some half done, and some just begun, 

country ;) that is to say, tor so long a time Some of the grain begins to look green in 

at Once. ' Our thermometers for the last ten the fields. We believe that w^ shall have 

days hare ranged from ^5** to ^O'* in the good crops this year. .... 

shade. "Temperature of water in a, well thirty- 

" Our wild fruits—strawberries, plums, two feet deep, 46°, or 14® above freeiuig 

Ac— are now in full blossom. , point Our lowest spring* are all over- 

♦* We have just hoed our early peas, com, flowed at present** 
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Taip «) Tint Whwi Mocntainb.'— It is visit someplace of fi«bioHable reswt where 

not A little surpiising that the American the mind may be ted to look '* throng na- 

traveller in pursuit of objects either grand, ture up to nature's God,** thermit us to sa^ 

beautiftH. ^sublime, should so frequent- that you cajmofc do better than make a trip 

ly turn his back upon tfce scenery of our to thte' White Moteitains. It is a place 

own country and seek the object of bis which every lov^r of nature should visit 

pursuit in a foreign land. There is no moro once. The emotions 'which are insph-ed by 

beaatif ul scen^ay in the wide world thust a ifievr from Mount Washington can «ily be 

that which can be s^en by taking a trjp. u{> iniagined by thoso who have esperienced 

the Hudson River to Albany, oe down the thwo. ^ 

j^^^_Yq^ Bay to Amboy. Nor can the WJtMn a Aori time a direct route teom. 
Old World fumiah us with views of the New-Tork to this wonder of admiring thou- 
erand and sublime that can compare with .^ands bas been opsned, called the "Great 
our own thunderwg Nwgara, or the held NorthCTn RaiWoad Route from New- York 
and rugged cliffs of the White Mountains to the Whitfe Mountains, ^tiJ iTew-TPbri and 
of New^ampahire, No, the seeker of plea- New-Haven R. R , in connection with the 
sure need not spend weeka and months Railroads through the valley of the Con- 
away from home and frieiidA in pursuit of necticut River, aiid tbe main 'Railways in 
objects grand and beautiful in nature ; for a Vermont ** The Railway Companifes form- 
few hoiffs' ride from our ctty brings him ia ing this line have arranged torun theu- main 
contact with sceniery unparalleled m this or trains in coiittection, thus securii^ to the 
anir olher country. .But trayelHog public a thorough and unbroken 

^ transit ft-om IS'ew-Tork to St. Johnabury, 

"^ Distance lends enchantment to the view." Ogdcnsbtirg, and Montreal. Th^ have 

also tikken such measures as ynti afford the 

At least, so a poet has said ; and although pae^engerallj^e Gftfety, comfort, and speed 

all truth is not poetry, nor poetry always that can be obtained on any ma&i line of 

truth, yet it must be admitted that there is raflway in the United States Visitors to 

much of both in the sentiment just quoted, the White Mountains and WiTloughby Lak^ 

Dear reader, whether you reside Nofrth', may leave New-Tork by the S o'clock A.M. 

South; East, or West fromomr great m«trcl- express train, and arrive at Wells River or 

poHt^ifyouptirpo8ej'duiii%thesmite(ier,to '6t. Johnsbuiy th^ fiudfe eyeing, and 'go 
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from thence by stage to the Lake or iloun*. pcemium of a hundred dollars, for a bushel 

taias, the next momiog. Or thej can take of strawberries picked at one picking, th^ 

the 3^ o'clock P.H. expr^ss train, and st^y least one of whim shall measure four inches 

over night at Springfield or KorUiampton, in circumference, wc will pick that bi^sheU 

and go through the next day« The open- and convince the Ohio cultivators that vines. , 

ing of the Vermont Valley E^lroad from ma^ be dwarfed without dwarHng . tll$ 

Battleboro to Bellows Falls completes Uie frmf* .. 

line, and forms a continuous and unbroken And then as to the time of bearing : 

railway from liTew-Tork to Ogdepsburg, " We repeat what we have before said, 

Montreal, and St. JoWbury* and. opens a. and is susceptible of dafly, weekly, and 

new and direct route to the foot of the -montiily proo^ that ^e have ^rncked rlp^s 

Mountains, and ib fact to all parts, of Ver- fhiit from ottr vines ten months in ^e year; 

mont and Canada. and can always do it sis Our fruit com* 

This is another of the ixiumpiis of steam^ minced riperiing in March, and the same 

80 characteristic of the age m which we vines are now again in fruit lind bloom." 

live; an agency which is annihilating dis- The writer in the Western B&rtieitHHrat 

tance, and bringiipg the grandest .objects in Jtiwew says : 

nature, as well as the distant and choice pro- . ** Th'e largest I have ever sei^n . at bur 

ductions of the earth, at our very doors» horticultural room was a tx&sket presented 

Mapy of our Southern readers, particu- by Mr. Jackson, raised on the kind of soil 

larly in their annual northern tours, will named (rich, stiff soil, wkh a stiff clay be^ 

want to visit the White Mountains ; especial- neatE) The fruH meast^ed fiye to five atid 

ly when they learn, as they will have done three eighths inches. TUs was the Hovey V 

by the perusal of this article, how easily Seedling, the same variety cultivated in 

and speedily the visit may be made. You the South.* ^ ' 

will procure your tickets at the- offioe of the 

New-York and Kew-Baven E^road, Ko. ANitVAL Shows. — At Lawrence, Mass., 

85 Canal street, near Broadway, of A. E- Wednesday and Thursday, tSept. 29th and 

Giu^MORB, Esq., the agent of the route, a^ Z&Qii 

short interview with whom Is s^ure to inspire • We are glad- to s^ the following items 

a wish for a more famihar acquaintance- : among <^.e premiums of this Sodety t 

'htx. G. is a gentleman in the broadest sense ** For the best original essay on aby sub- 

of the word, in whose company the traveller ject connected with agriculture, in a form 

foj^ls at home. His long eaxd familiar ac- woH2iy of pok^cation, f 10. 

quaintance with the dimes of his station ^'For tiie best actual statement t^ hxm 

has rendered him a £^eat favorite with the accounts, drawn from the esparience of the 

travelling public, whose pleasure and inter- claimant, in a form worthy of publloation, 

ests he seeks constantly to promote!. Mj^. $10." , 

GUImore will provide you with tickets; see Wiaconson State Agricultortd Fair is on 

that your ba^age is .tabelled, and checks the 6tb, .'7 th, and 8th of October, at Mil^ 

given therefor; and wten you aie, seated ^.waukie. . 

in the. car, and Mi*. G. says eveiy thing is Maijland State Agricultural Spciety, 

"a^/r^A/,'*youlmay rest assured that jTO^: 26th, 2'7th, 28th, and 29th ^f October, at 

sitjiaiion is as saJte and as oomfoirtaDle as it Bidtimore. ' 

can be. made in ai^ conveyance in the "yirido , , 

world. Annual J'aie of the Windhiu Co., Vt^ 

iteader, take a trip to the White Moun- AGaicuLTuaAL SocncTY.-^This Agricultural 

tains in the nmnher here indicated, and. our Fair will be held at FayetteviHe, on Wed- 

word for it, you will return to your home a nesday and Thursday, 15th and 16th Sep- 

h^ajthler, a wiser^ and a better n^ than tember next The farmers of this ix>uiit;y 

when you left it 1 ^^^__ are among the foremost in New-S^glaqd. 

'Hieir catu« asd she^ and horses wre sel- 

Large STaAWBEaaiB8.~^We have referred dom surpassed. It will Xio dpubtr be a 

to mmmoth strawberries in our accopiit good show. W« bope to b^ able to. give 

of the recent Exhibition of Flowers and an account of it 



, Fruits. We find in oui: exchanges an article Iq their regu^tions, we percedv^^ that 
from which we cut the following. ;^y V^y t'^ ^ trav^el.df aU pr«9HiiHn . 

In the Soil of the Souths and in the animals which gre driv^ over .ten mil^, 

Western SorticulturcU MevieWf (and may except hors^s^Jit the tatfe.^f five cMtk^t^ ' 

they both live a thousand years,) some dii- mUe. No owner of premium animak^ ho^r- - 

ferences of opinion have been expreseed as ev^fr,. is entitled to joaare than <ioe aUo^sv- 

to^the most successful mode ot cultivating, anoe c^- txaveL ^ 

tins, fruit But hear acQrrespondenitofthe 

former relating to. the sise of his berritt : CAiyof^ PcyiAiywnt^rrWe were s^^pn* , 

'** Aiid' if your correspondent will offer a the other day, hy Mr. Teschemacher, of 
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Boston, a woDderfui fpecimen of this root like a ttooe ; wbereas, the cownUrftiU hare 

We nercr lav any tning like it Mr. T. °o^^t ^^^ tested over a ^ear. 

was iatendiog to eoltiTate l^e taber and llie public may detect these oouoterfeits 

aaeertain the amotmi that can be obtained from the &ct that in the geDoine, the words 

from it With his nneqaalled skill in this **Blaki% FcOent Jf^re-praof" are put on the 

department we are sore of at least a very barrels in a drcnlar form, and the word 

ii&&etorf result No man better knows "Patn<^ straight; but in the forged brand, 

how to accomplish the object than ha "Blak^s Patent'* is put on straight, and 

** Fire-proof Metallic J^aint** in a drcuhir 

notioe of this paint, wbidi is patented by ^^ ^. *^ «*.' ^ «'?»«««««<«?« to be 

Ifr. Blake, ire Sed to give the aoalyeii !!7J*I?'f^ '^T?'""*f . b" 'T^ "f 

of the counterfeit* Mr. Slake', paint has go dire^y to Mr. Hake's, at 84 Peail street. 

gained n^h universal credit throughout the n?*^?.*"^ "!?' 'fl^ '^''Pf'"^ T^?^ 

Smtry. that many have been gSting up <™8*e genome, but have no fear o/.nfiuig- 

wdMdeaToring to push into m«*et (en- «« »P°° ""y «>'>«'' "g*" "- 

Sr^£X°of"'^irfe^d t* SSn^ ^H«AT CaoP.-The census returns pre- 

li^^CS^Jd'talSS^p:?: ^t ae following account of this crof in 

rirSLS^'hSt^'n^tiT^t ^-^^ - J»««J^<^- 

prore itself eirtiiely worthiest An exam- ^^, ' ' ' 11*??1'2^! 

loation of it. true analysis wiU show at a Z'^^ ' ' J!'^!'^ 

glance that it cannot be otherwise, contain- 2?!;^'^ " " ^i'2?!'22S 

mg nearly three fourths sand, or silioa, and J?*^ " " f'Jl^'^ 

^l^'^^SX ^™ "tTV^ ffir6V.461.888 b;sh^'Tl840 the 

SJSLTarA^ «^-^ uS: J-eitate. were retun.ed for 6T,688,766 

o^ of iron, the cohesive attraction of ^Sf. * _ __ „» »•,„ TT_5t.j Q*.f« *- 

which bind, the different component parts. .^ jT'^SpS ^ ^p,^<S^«^ 
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bushels. 

Sand, or Silica, 72.84 work) we find the following statement 

Alumina, 5.02 of facts, illustrating most clearly the ad- 

Peroxide of Iron, 6.40 vantage to the agricultural interest, and 

Oxide of Manganese, 14.40 in fact to all the industries of the coun- 

AnalysU of the w-called Flre^oof Paint try, of ready commuuication between the 

at Oneida Castle^ N, x, consumer and producer. It is a ball rolling 

Sand, or Silica, 78.06 upon itself; while it gives facilities for 

Peroxide of Iron, 9.08 transporting, it diminishes the necessity of 

Alumina, 11.02 transportation. The statement is this : In 

AiMlyM of Blak^if by Ihr, ChiUon, railroad counties in New- York, the increase 

SoEid, or Silica, 48.16 of population, smce 1840, is 26 per cent ; in 

Alumina, 21.00 canal counties, 18f per cent ; in KorUi river 

Oxide of Iron, 18.80 connUes, 16 per cent; other counties, 16 

per ^ni The entire leng<h of raihoads 
The above comparison shows that thtf m tb^ United States, in 1862, is estimated 
jpunotts is nothing more than common sand at 10,814 milea; in process of construction, 
and stone ground up, and the proportion- of 10,898. 
the alumina and oxide of iron oeing «o ""^ 
tmaU, it can have no effect in binding aiid KswOonfbotionsrt. — Many of our read- 
holding the coating on after the action of en must have noticed, if not partaken of, 
the atmosphere has destrwed the oil, and those new sugar drops, flavored like, and 
of ocmrse, will turn back to dry sand, and duly kbelled, '^Banana Drops," "Pineap- 
nm or wash off; whereas, Blake's has suf- pie Drops,'* <kc., 4c. A mere taste is 
fidenisilica to give it the necessary hardness, enough to convince one that they oontam 
and a large portion of alumma and oxido adds. Such is the fkct Fusel oil, which 
of ifOD, which harmonke and combine in is distilled from sundry vegetables, is the 
their natural state, forming a hard, tough basis of th^m all. If this oil is united 
covering, which has now been tested more with acetic add, we get the flavor of the 
Hian Mfven years, and where &st aj^tied Is banana, ijith nitdc acid, of the jaiwappU^ 
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de. Our inferenoe is, that howeyer palft- fumigating orcluurdfl, fields of taroipa^ dbe^ 
table, they are not eepeciaQy benefidid to as well as green-hottsesu It tohj also be 
the stomach or the teeth. used in cellars, out-hooses, Ac, whereyer 

" insects are troublesome. It is a simple, 

Thb Cxnsvs of 18(K) {H'esents the fc^tfw- convenient article, easily used by any one. 
idg cooditioD of the several agricultural pro- It is highly recommended b^ all who hare 
ducts of the United States : used it in England and this country, iad 

Acres of improyed land 112,042,000 must become of very general utflity. It 

VUue of Farming Implements may be had in Boston, of our friend Bow- 

and MachineiT' $151,820,2*78 ditch« and perhaps others, and also in New- 

Vakie of Liye Stock... $662,706,288 York. The price, we belieye, is $5. 

Bu/ihels of Wheat 104,799,280 

** Indian Oom 691,586,068 Gold and SiLysa.— We find a statement, 

Fc^ttds of Tobacco 199,582,494 in the United Stated EeontmUt, of the 

Bates ef400 lbs. eiach of ginned amount of these metals produced in the 

Cotton 2,474,214 years 1846 and 1860. The summmg up, 

Founds ot Wool..:. 62,422,797 m pounds steriing, is as follows : 

Gallons of . ine 141,295 gold. 1846. 

Founds oi Butter 812,202,280 In Europe, Asia and Africa,* . . £4,545,192 

** Cheese 103,184,585 In North and South America,. . . 1,801,560 

Tons of Hay 13,605,800 siLyuu 

Pounds of Miq>le Sugar 82,759,868 la Europe, Aria and Africa,*. . . 1,254,806 

« <}flne Sugar 818,644,000 In North and South America, . . . 5,261,619 

Home-made Manufactures in ■■ 

theStates $27,526,546 Tot^ of gold and silyerm 1846, £12,862,677 

The HumiilMsttires are set down as ft>l- gold. 1850. 

lows: In Europe, Asia and Africa,*. .£5,812,688 

Value of Raw Material $680,000,000 In North and Soutii America,.. 13,341,989 

Amount paid for Labor 660,000,000 siLyxa. 

Vafcie ef Manu&ctured Ar- In Europe, Ada and Africa,*. ..1,528,592 

tides 1,020,300,000 In North and South America,. . .7,269,824 

Number of Persons employed 1,060,000 

Total (rfgold and silyer in 1850, £27,440,788 

Shadxd Flowkbs last Lonoxst. — ^The 

Qistdeneri JcwnuU recommends shading Bdos on YniaB.— The best cure that we 
flowers, while blooming, in order to con- know of is, an affectionate squeeze between 
tinuethem inUossom a much longer time, the thumb and finger. Somebody, how- 
Speaking of an exhibition of American ' er^sr, commends the following : 
flowers in Regent's Pack, London, the f*Miz a table^spooaful of spirits of ixa- 
writer says: pontine with a quart of plaster, (gypsumt) 

** The practice of shadin^jj plants from the stirring them well together, and pprinkle. 
direct rays of the sun receiyes an Ulustra- ,th^ mixture oyer and among the plants, 
tion on a broad scale, in this exhibition. Repeat the process in two or three days. 
The result of which is that the plants, Jt is sidd to oe efibctuaL" 
which in tiie open air, exposed to the sun, -«— 

would last in perfection two or three days Grifxb in HoBSE8.r-An English writer 
only, continue nere, shut out as they are gays, that we neyer need lose a horse bj 
fit>m the sun, and exposed to a damp, cool, this diseasft, proyided we administer, when 
and still atmosphere, no less than a month, first attacked, one ounce each of Bpmta of 
and some of them still longer. This, then, nitre and paregoric, in aquart of warm walier. 
is the result of shading plants while in ...— 

flower. . . . In all cases where it is ThsWoolChop.— The wool produced in 
possible, the shading ought tobemoyabU, the United States is about 62^ oaiUion lbs., 
so ae to be taken down at pleasure." while the quantity mann&ctured is about 

— — 71 millions. The wool-growing States, in- 

Bacon's Paixnt FuHiGAToa.— Thb is an ^their amount of products, are set down as 
excellent English contriyance forfomigat- follows: Ohio, tO^ BiiUioo pounds; New- 
ing trees and plants, to destroy insects. To- York, 10 millions ; Pennsylvania, 6 millions ; 
bacco is placed in the magazine at top, and Vermont, 8^; Virginia,* 3 *, Indiana, 2^ ; 
lighted in the same manner as an ordinary Kentucky, 2^ million pounds, 
smokins-pipe. A draught of air is pro- _^ 

duced tot its combustion Dy the reyolutions ^ pms OxsLxiTs.^MoDa. Soyer, the 
of a fan, which draws the smoke in at one greatest French cook of his day« and re* 
part of the cylinder and driyes itforciUy ....«..* 
o«it at another in a «ool state. It is usedin . • Bxclmly« arGhiaaawjlJsiMka, 
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emiXy deceased, gives us Um JTolbwiDg awettixuUc,inwhiehJbMlM6ndMaolyed<Nia 

among tiiousaada.of eicellent racipe« : teaspoonful saleratua iUid three apooufulft 

£)ggs are good simply baked m a buttered of good molasses, or au equivalent of brown 

diab, <;ur put into a nat dish tiuit will bear siigiir. Cook m the usual way. Some fire- 

the ovea, a pieise of butter the siae of a fee sour milk and aaleratus^ and preto 

wahiut, the satae of gr«ted oheese, the yeast to the latter, 

yolks of two eggfi^ some grated nutmcjj or — . 

cioQaipon.; mix these on the dish, put it in Food for iiiuiu Oows.-^The expe^* 

thaxnren till set, then gently break six eggs meats of Hoii. John Broolu. oi Princetoia, 

on tiie dish and grate cheese over and re- Maas.^ during the last winter, led to. the 

place it in the oven till set, and serve hot foiiowi^g results : 

-—— That 2 Iba. of Indian, meal BJie very nearly 

To Protsot Hams faou Fliis and eqoal. to om half per cent of live wei^t ii 

Bj(j€s(B.--^rind some black pepper fine, and . hay ; or that one pound of meal is x^eaily 

put in a box, and as soon as toe hams are eqiM^l to 4 lbs. of good hay. 

thoroughly smoked, take them down and Tfaat 2 lbs. of oat straw is not equal to 

sprinkle the pepper over the raw part, and one pound of hay. 

haag them a^n in the smoke-house. Na That hay» straw and meal are improved 

fly or bug will touch them. . by wetting them. 

— — < That ettt hay .is better than uncut 

Aw I^oBLLsiiT Yeast. — Boll a pound of Thai 8 lbs. jndiap meal are equal to 

fi«|e dour, (add a pouAd of brown sugar and 12 lbs. «f SngUsh hay, or 50 Ibe. of flat 

a little, salt,) in two gallons of clear water, turnips, for m&. 

forao hour. • AUow it to stand afterwards Tha^ 88 lbs. carrots iMre no^qoite equal, 

tiU it becomes cool, or about milk-warm, for mUk« to 50 Iba. flat HiniqMB,iMr 8 Iba of 

then bottle and cork it close. Indian meal. 

— " On cfwuwimng. j309 Ibft ha^, the Doanuie 

Griddle Cakes of Unbolted AVheat.— dropped weighed 2,1 28 Ibsw, giving 2.44 Ibet 

Dae qfu^ of «nboH«d wheat, and a tea- manure to a poqpvi 'ok l>ay. iSe muaame. 

spoonful of saleratus, wet witih water or wniglwul 50 lbs. per cubic. toot 
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'ShrowELL BtTEirr Cd&N.-^This is a tiew gether, and appeared to be alike, and equal 

sGVt, and is every way saperi6r to any other to com fresh from the garden. 

wis have seen; ror after oeiog polled from The ears are longer than the usual sweet 

the ground, the stalks may be placed in a cdhi, atd contain twelve rows. To save 

dry, cool place, free frdm tooi^tore, frost, or the seed, it is necessaty to place them in 

violent currents of air, f to prevent drying,) strong currents of air, freed from most of 

and the grains will remain full and milky the husks, and assisted slightly by fire heat 

for many months. ' Or the ears ihay \k when nearly dry. In damp places, this com 

puffed in Angusti and, by tying a string soon moulds and becomes worthless. The 

looBfely around the sttiali end, to iprevent the seed, when dry, is but little thicker than 

husks fr6m dicing ftom the ears, they may writing paper, but is a sure giower. The 

be Ia£d on shelves and kJept mcMst and suit- stalks are veiy sweet and valuable as fod* 

able for boiling, a year or more. This corn der.-r Working Farmer. 

is Ir^brid, between the Menomodey soft com 

and the Northenv seigar com, and was first PaopEa Food, At the PaopEa Time. — 

grown by l^at^n StoWeH of Burlington, - Our friend, Mr. C. C. Coffin, writes thus in 

Nriv* Jersey. 'W'e purchased from Mr. S. iheJmrnalo/Affricultitre, Hehasthought 

a small Dumber of ears dried ibr seed, and of something besides telegraphs. He says : 
he presented «8 with a few erfrs surrounded . Why do the livery-stable keeper and 

by the husks grown thte previous summer; the circus rider give their horses oats, in 

the inner leates of the Irasks were in as preference to corn ? Because they contain 

green a state as when pulled the previous the very things that give life and energy. 

August Near the close of the late Fair of Think you the same agility would be seen 

the American Institute, we presented the in the arena after a feed of ineal f Kot at 

managers iHth two ears pulled in August, alL The favorite steed would be as lazy 

1849, and twelve ears pulled in August^' as an alderman after dinner. Why does 

WO. They^^rereliollddluidBCirvedupto- th^ farmer withhold fattening food from 
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the young animal t Because it is necesflary weaak be h^d rasponaibld. But bo is v«ry 
to develop tbe system in all its parts first good authority cm all subjects : 
A judidoua iarmer will not give ue youug ** Biob 3Anfta GAXK&--nMix two oops of 
pig much meal ; he will give it nufk and cold boiled rice with one cnp of flour^ and 
other food that will contribute to growth one cup of own meal, and celd milk eaonigJU 
rather than obesity. The different period9 to form all ifitota stiff batter ; to which add 
of life require different qupilities of food, a little. Mleratus. Bake on a hot griddle. 
Tke infant needs milk ; solid food cannot Nothing in the abapeof boit oabes for break- 
be used until the ejstem has become stioog. fast can eltcel this di^" 
Stimulants are hurtftil to the young, and - 
they are not necessary to the system in its Bissasb im Hoeft-*'' BlaoiC Toos'H." — A 
prime: It is only whien the blood begins to writer in the Ohio CW<t«a|^.aay«-he ha# a 
t>e dn^sh and thick, that they are neces- laige sow wbidi he haa bred from, abouti^ 
sary. Wine, for the young man, is fuel for four years ; she oceopM aeomfortable pen,., 
tbe fire; and just in proportion as that fuel and was in good coodiiioD) she drep]Nd r 
is heaped on, so mucn fiercer wUl it blaze, h&c |%8, Fe^uary lOth^and they appeared 
and^ 80 much quicker will come ashes, well, but in a few days tbdy manifested 
Judicious farmers understand this principle, symptoms of disease, by breathing hai:4f > 
and hence do not give the young colt oats and their throata appeared afifected, and 
and meal in abundance. some died. He reeoueeted bearing of a die- . 

It is often the case that the owner of a ease io pigs called the " Black Tooth,'* aqd 

w«ll formed colt, anxious to bring him out that by. breaking ^mtsiich teeth, th^ wnnld 

before his time, and exhibit him as some- recover. On examining his pigs, be found 

thing eztraordmary, introduces the forcing that all of them had one or laore black 

8yirt»m — gives ^n feed, and makes the teeUi on each side, about wfaer« the t«ak» 

aainial a faot-house plant, ad. it were. Before grow ; which he bfolee off ai the gosL Qpe . 

long the oonseqneneies are manifbst in ten- of tbe pigs wae so fiur geoe, that he made 

der- feet, iw€lled limbs, and overgrown no reeistaooe in t^ operation ;11iat one died« 

j<Mnts.' It is dearly a periiieious practice The remainder are luitve and doing weUL 

to'gtt^celtBmeal or oats in large quantities. . — * 

-i— Wooi. TaAfic—The Alhwy Evenit^g 

OatxoBM ot T6iiiATOKS.^^A correspond- Journal says: "We were shown, a iet^ . 
ent <yf the €hne9ee fhrrMr says, that his days since, a circular £rom Philadelphia, 
plaa is, i» plant tiie seed in good, rich signed by a large number of dealers, piedg- 
grsodd, md kAtm them to gi-ow until tiiey ing thenaselves not to send into tbe West- 
hare' w^e twb, three or fou^ shoots from em States any agent to buy wool lor them; 
the etalk ; affer which, prnne all the side provided, however, dealers in the Eastern 
shoots t^at come out, and follow' :thiM plan States would come into the arrangemeot. 
all through the season, every three c^ four This would iA.a measure check speculation ; 
days, and let the vmes grow the full length, but whether it will be carried ont or Aoti a 
never pinching off the ends. In this wa^ I few weeks will idetermine. 
can raise earher and better tomatose than . "At Troy, for tbe week ending May 8th, 
by any other plan, also a. great naaorf mor<^ haXu amount to £7,000 Ihs. as foUowA: 
of them. It is naceaeary t^>stake the vineA 20,/QOO fuM blood and Sazeny^ .4$^^^; - 
up to keep them off ttes ground, and thpy 2,500 three fourth and fidl blood, iOe. ; 
will thea grow from seven ,to nine feet loBg» 28»QfOO half and three fourth do., &9c. ; 
with large bunches of tomatoes at the en& .4,000 quarter and native do., S3^e.; S,00d 
of the vines. Some of my neighbors have extra pulled, 39c. 

tried this plan and piroaounoe it for s^periqp: " Receipts of the we^ have been about 

to every othex; . equal- to the aalea, leaving etock cd ham) 

same AS last week^ 400,000." 

XJsKFVL Ebcip£&i — ^Tho Cht^pkaiU^um, Tel- 

egraph endorses the fo^owinjo^ The thing Tbb YsoBrABiiB Oaor or Iiowva Via* 

certainly appears very promising : aiNU.-^The Nar£cdk Ai^gus contains the . 

"Albany Bbjeaxfast Oaeis. — Ten eggsi, iDllowing atatiatids of the expoit of vege- 
three pints of nullc, quarter of ^ pound; of ikabbs 2wm ifaat olty and its varinit^: 
butter, two teaspo<wfuls of 8att> half atea* >'. A Baiac BDatMsaa-^The steamship Roan- 
spoonful of aaleratue^ and white Iiakdiam oke, on her trip yesterday to Ifew-York, 
meal to make a thick batter ; butter scalr «arried from our market fifty-seven barn^ 
ioped oval tins, fill thenl two thirds full, of strawberries, nicely put up in quart has* 
fthev^ should hold about a piat^) baka #9r a' kets, ten banoels of dierriea, and two hnn- 
full hour in a quick ovenu ' . . dred and tfahrl^-eight hAmtla of green peas. 

Then ccNues another whieh ^m» Mot aeem The ^BaUimmvhoaita, ism. a week past^hava 

so conclusive. But we suppoae< i£ triad ailMi iNvenved^ mAi ti^ two hundred barnels.of 

the break£s8t is kat, the Telegraph man peas, besides quantities of fresh fish, crabs, 
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^ One huckster alone, in our market, con- centage of water. If cut ten or twelve daja 

sumee fifty dollars* worth of ice per week before /«» npenea, the proportion of woody 

in the way of preserring fish sent to the fibre is still small ; but as the grain ripens, 

northern citiea In a fortnight the potato the thickness of the skin rapidly increases, 

and coeumber crops will commence, and in woody filwe being formed at the expense 

aboot four weeks tomatoes will be ripe, of the starch and sugar ; these must ob- 

when our fanners will reap a rich harvest, viously diminish in a corresponding degree 

It is estimated that not less than a half the qualihr of the grain bemg of courS in- 

million of money will be realized the pre- jured. liie same thing is true as to all 

sent season by the shipment abroad of early the other grains. 

vegetables from this port. One lady horti- ""^ 

cultarist alone is cultivating thirty acres of Adulteeatiok of Guanc^PtoC Norton 
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land m strawberries, by way of experiment, g^ys : « The most barefaced impositii 

and employs fi% Packers. It is a pleasure practised in England, certain piities having 

to nde through the ^ m the neighbor- ^old a species of loam resembW PeruviaS 

hood,andsee thenmnberof nersonsof both g^ano atahigh price, the bags hiving be^ 

sexes, and of all sizes and complexions, dusted, both Insfde and oij^with iLeS 

bu«ly engi^ed in gathenng peas^ They the real art^ide, to counterfeit the true 

earn hberal wages, and not a loafer is at gmelL" Purchasers of this valuable fertU- 

mu^ for Virgmia mdnsfry. look out for impositions, as Brother Jonathan 

jniis is as It should be^ and as it might ig generaUy "^ slow- in f^Uowing ^ 

be, with our present fiunhties of communi- exSnples •« ** wiu|5 bucd 

cotton, over a large portion of the country *^ -^— *- 

We should accustom ourselves to use more no- ^ -r. ,» 

of our own raiang, and less of the unport- , J*"T ^^ ^ ^^. RBA».--The ^/an 

ed, if our own was offmd to us as freely ^^**-^ (?a«!^which» by the way, says 

as it might be. Strawberries and cream manv excellent things, and is worUiy of aU 

form one of the most deUeions luxuries, and f«™dence --atates that a friend <rf }m 

might be afforded, as a matter et economy, ^^^ "^J?®^ **™* * number of pear leavea, 

at paying prices, by tiie mass of the com- ^"^ ™}»^ SfT ^**^ VpoQ. them, eoiiie 

mnfity. So of other producte now very f 8°^! « to be almost mvisible, uid the 

Umited in their use. ^«»* ^^^^ quwrtew of an mch m length. 

They are very ravenoos, and 8om# trees 

DBM0ATn»r OF A OonoK Mm !— On the ^^^ ^? entnrely stripped by tham.. The 

22d ult. the Shaker cotton miU at SWrtey ^^^ ou /oap (about a no^md to thsee 

village was dedicated to its legitimate um St^**™' °^ •''^) ^ *«« ^mstantiy. 

by a series of Shaker religions services. ?T^ T^*^*? ^ ®**^ * *?*11 cwcnUir 

Nearty «00 peopla were present. A dedi- f T ?• ™ f«»>»^t »«« demohsh the whc^e, 

cation hymn, composed by Elder Wm. H. «»<^»ai»« ™ »*«»• 

Wetherbee, was sniff; prayer was offered ; ""' — 

the regular Shaker form of movement was Flowsr Bxds.— Mr. Downing advises a 

performed; and a poem, composed by L. lady subscriber to discard all her miscel- 

D. Grosvenor, was read. This Shaker mill laneous flowers, and fill her flower beds 

is about three fourths of a mile from the witti Verbenas, Scarlet Geraniums, Salvias 

village. Itiscapable of running 6,000 Sjp- and Petunias. They will stand the sun and 

dies, and is substantially built of brick, dry weather, and make the garden gay at 

The Shakers seem to be growing in wealth, all times. 

— Worcester (Mass.) Spy, 

^ *" — Rhijba&b Saitob. — ^If the rhubarb stalk 
Tmb fob ocmsQ Giuni.— IVofessor has a green spotted surfiwe, it is a kind that 
Norton gives the following advice on this may be cut up without peeling; if the red 
subject : sort, the peel must be torn <^ before it is 
The time of cutting grain very sensibly cut op. Out the stalk into the stew-pan in 
affects the proportion of fine flour and bran pieces about an inch long, and add about 
yielded by samjdes of it Oareful experi- naif its weight of sugar with a little water 
mento have shown, with regard to wheats and spidng if liked. Set it over a sharp fire, 
that when cut from ten to fourteen days occaawnallyshakingthe saucepan round, and 
before it is fully ripe, the gram not wily when quite tender, pour It into a bowl to 
weighs heavier, but measures more; it is oocd. 
positively better in qu^ty, producing a "^"^ 
larger proportion of fine flour to the buriieL Polrioaz. Eoowomt.—- Punch says it has 
When the grain is in the milk, there is btd* been proposed to tax iiaw, but was ob- 
little woody filnre; nearly every tiling is jected to, on the ground Uutt it wotdd di- 
stal^ ^m^ sii^rar, ete., witii a large per* nuniah oonRunpm. 
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HOW VIRGINIA SELLS IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET 
AND BUYS IN THE DEAREST ONE. 

" If tlie fanner would only see his real standing, his true relation to society, 1m 
-wonld be equally amazed at his own thoughtlessness and the temerity of other olafses 
who would exalt themselves above him. The farmer is the head and front of the 
eommunity: he is the foundation of all ]^rosperity, either in the commercial, or 
mechanical, or the literary world. Without him^ the wings of the navy and the 
sails of the merchantman would cease to expand themselves to the winds of heaven. 
Without him, the busy hum of the factory and the machine-shop would be hushed in 
the silence of the grave ; without him, the sparkling wit would' grow dull ; geniua 
turn to stupidity ; the pen of the historian would drop from his nerveless hand ; the 
tongue of the orator stammer ; literary men would cease to write, and lawyers to 
pleftd. The farmer sustains the same relation to the community- that tilie sun in the 
heavens sustains to him ; and as well might the community attempt to more without 
the farmer as the farmer attempt to grow his grain without the influence of the sua. 
He is emphatically the tun of their prosperity ; without him, all would be wrapped in 
one rayless, starless, cheerless night. 

*' And yet, Mr. Editor, this is the man who toils for the people, drudges for the 
community ; more patient of labour than the mule, more uncomplaining than the ox. 
He must be scorched by the sun, pelted by the storm, endure the heat of summer, 
the cold blasts of winter; rise early, toil the livelong day, and then — then feel 
himself happy to commit the effects of his hard labour to the non-producer, to send 
many, many miles to find -a market, instead of making a market at home; and then, 
as the other part of this system, to send for those things he needs, and which ought 
to be produced in his own neighbourhood. This is, as you and we all feel, the sad 
state of things at present; but the dawning of a brighter day begins to streak the. 
distant hills, all radiant with the hope of a better time, not for the fanner oniy, but 
for every part of the community. No mistake can be greater or more fatal to the 
hope of all mankind, than to think that the different callings in life — ^to think that the 
plough, the lootin, and the anvil clash in their respective interests." 

Wb take tlie above from the letter of a Virginia eorrespondent, giyen itt 
full in our May number; and do so because we deem it scarcely possible 
that any one can read it without being induced at least to reflect upon the 
fact that the cultivator of the earthy the man to whose labours we are in« 
debted for all we eat and all we wear, is everywhere little better than the 
slave of his necessities — -everywhere little better than the mere hewer of 
wood and drawer of water for the men who stand between him and hii 
customers^ enriching themselves at the expense of both. In saying thiS; w« 
beg not to be understood as desiring in the slightest degree to undervalut^ 
the services rendered by men who convert the wheat, into flour or the cotton into 
cloth, or by those who perform the works of transportaticm and exchange* 
All are useful and all necessary; but it ia neither necessary nor useful thrt 
the farmer should be compelled to exhaust his land and hunself to obtain m 
mere subsistence; while millions are being accumulated by the men who add 
nothing to the quantity of commodities to be consumed, and who rendcor to 
the people of the world no service but that of changing the farm of thoM 
commodities, or changing the pUkce at which they may be consumed; and 
yet^ look where we may^ we fliad that such is the fact. The txaders WM 
ToL.V 5 W 
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eyerywhere masters of the producers ; and it is with a yiew to tKe oxtensiqQ 
and perpet^tion of the system^ that Manchester and Birmingham teach 
that species of free trade so emphatically reprobated by Adam 9!uith as 
^ a manifest yiolation of the most sacred rights of mankind/' If is that 
species of free trade which has sunk the yalue of the cotton of India to two or 
three cents per pounds one-half of which is taken from its poor producer £ot 
the purpose of paying judges whose salaries are fifty thousand dollars a year, 
and governors who receive from fifty to a hundred and twenty thousand 
doUiuA, a year, for maintaining order among a wretched people who feel 
themselves rich if they can earn two doUars ft month. It k that species of 
free trade which has exhausted Ireland, and has starved or expelled its popu- 
Istion, until it now but little exceeds the amount at which it stood forty 
years since, while the traders of London and Liverpool, Manchester and 
Birmingham, were accumulating fortunes that counted by millions of pounds 
sterling. It is that species of free trade which has ruined the people of Por- 
tugal and Turkey, and has sunk those countries to their present condition ot 
miserable dependence. It is the same species of free trade that now seeks to 
reduce this country to a similar one, and is fast accomplishing its object. 

We are all of us foes to political centralization. We have limited the 
power of the General Government within the narrowest boimds. We have 
insisted (m State rights, and have passed various bodies of resolutions having 
for their object the declaration of tibose rights and their maintenance. Never* 
theless, while all are opposed to political centralization, we have everywhere 
among us advocates of the commercial centralization of Manchester and 
Birmingham — the system which looks everywhere to compelling the farmers 
and planters of the world to do as do the slaves of the. South — sell all their 
products in one market, and buy in that same market all they require to 
consume. The law requires that the slav« shall yield up to his master all 
that he produces, leaving to that master the power to determine what he 
will give in exchange for it. Manchester and Birmin^am require that 
their slaves shall have but one market at which they can exchange their 
Vool and their food for cloth and iron, paper or sUks, reserving to themselves 
^e power of determining the price at which they will receive the com or 
the cotton, and also the price at which they will give the cloth or the iron. 
The consequence of this is, that of all the slaves in the world, the poorest 
tad most wretched are those Who find themselves compelled to submit to 
this system of oppression — as witness the people of Ireland and of India, of 
Portugal and of Turkey, and of all the countries of the world that have with 
Great Britain that species of intercourse known, in the vocabulazy of Man- 
ehest^, by the name of free trade. 

Among the oppotienta of political oentraKsation Yfrginia has always occu- 
pied a distingnisked poi»tion. To her we are indebted for the resolutions 
ef '98. Among the advocates of commercial centralization she has likewise 
heeit distinguished. To her we are largely indebted for the tariff of '46, 
aad to her we shall probably be indebted for the continuance of the existing 
system, until it. shall result in another convulsion similar to that we wit- 
nessed ten yesars since. Abounding in coal and iron ore, she is determined 
that she wiU not inake her own iron. Abounding in water-power, she 
pennits it all ta run to waste, and goes abroad for her cloth. Abounding in 
£9od, she piefem the distant market to the near one, although every fermer 
inthin the State knows that he it is that mtnt pay the cost of going to 
, aiarket, and that the greater the distanoe the greater must be the cost of 
Itanqportation. Abounding in land, her people are perpetually seeldng in 
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otber States the sabsbtenee denied to them at home. Bint among tha 
States at the formati(m of the Constitutios, she now atenda foorihi with 
every prospeoi that at no distant daj she will rank as the tendi; and yet her 
people oannot awake to the iaet tb^t this retroeradtttion is dne to tiie main- 
tenaaoe of the system of commercial slavery listened npon the worid by 
Great Britain. That they should so lo!D^ have continued blind to the faet 
that It %$ slavery, appears to ns most wonderful ; for to seme of her citizens 
we have been indebted f(ur most accurate descriptions of the depressed state 
of her agriculture resulting fr<Mn a continued dependence on foreign markets^ 
of one of which we have l^en reminded by the receipt of this letter from our 
Yiri^nia correspond^it^ and from whkh we propose now to make soma 
•jrtraots^ by which our readers cannot^ as we thinks ful to pn^. 

The paper to which we refer^ is an Address delivered by the Hon. 
Andesw STBYfiNBONi before the Agricultural Society of Albemarle. Ita 
author having always been a oonsbt^t opponent of the system which 
looks to bringing the loom and the anvil to the side of the plough and the 
harrow, mo o^eotion can be made to the statements which we shall now 
suihmitj on &e ground of their having been coloured with a view to prov« 
tiie destructive effects that have here, as everywhere, resulted from want of 
that diversification of labour and combination of aetion so necessary to every 
advance in the prosperity of man, or in the powe]> of natimn. Its chief 
eljeot was that of bringing before the Society '< the present state and candi* 
tioa of agriculture in Virginia,'' the ^^ depressed and wretched condition'' of 
which the speaker regarded as being quite too £uniliar to his heariors to 
render it necessary that he should attempt to impress it more fully upon their 
minds. He thought it expedient, nevertheless, to call their attention to a 
p^er then recenUy published by Mr. Skinner, late editor of this journal, 
desctribing the agriculture oi the State in a manner that he regarded aa being 
'< not less true than appallii]^' — as '' calculated to make every Yirmnian, 
who reads it, feel that in agriculture, as in most other human aSun/' 
there is 

« In the lowest deep, % lower deep. 
^tiU threateBing to dovour;" 

and as establishing ^^ the solemn but painful truth tnat Virginia is wofolly 
deficient in her agriculture, and far behind her sister States." 

Looking next to what is the '^ real situation" of things, the speaker asks* 
** Is there an intelligent and impartial man who can cast his eyes over the 
State and not be impressed with the truth, deplorable as it is afflicting, that 
the produce of most of our lands is not only small in proportion to the 
exten£ in cultivation, but that the lands themselves have been gradually 
sinking and becoming worse, under a most defective and ruinous system of 
cultivation ?" " The truth is," he continues, " we must all feel and know 
that the spirit of agricultural improvement has been suffered to languish too 
long in Virginia, and that it is now reaching a point, in the descending 
scale, from which, if it is not revived, and that very speedily, our State must 
continue ^ot only third or fourth in population, as she now is, but consent, 
to take her station among her smaller sisters of the Union." 

The cause of this unhappy state of things he regards as being to be found 
in '' a disregard of scientific knowledge" and " a deep-rooted attachment to 
old habits of cultivation," together with the '^ praetiee of hard cro]^ing and 
ipj^udicioijis rotati(»% of crops, leading, tb^n to odtivate more land than thejf 
moMute^ or than tibsgp him the mMB» of imfvcmag-/* wtxt ih» e oia i» f 
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Saences arc found in the fact that in all the country east of the Blue Bidge^ 
lie average product of wheat ^' does not come up to seven husheb to the 
acre/' four of which are jrequired to restore the seed and defray the cost of 
cultivation; leaving to the land-owner for his own services and those of a 
hundred acres of land^ three hundred bushels^ worth, at present prices^ 
probably two hundred and forty dollars I Even this, however; is not as bad 
Ki exhibit as is produced in reference to another populous district of more 
than a hundred miles in length — ^that between Lynchburg and Richmond — 
in which the product is estimated at not exceeding six buthels to the (xcre i 
Under such circumstances^ we can scarcely be surprised to learn from the 
speaker that the people of his great State, where meadows abound and mail 
exists in unlimited quantity, import potatoes from the poor States of the 
North, and are compelled to be dependent upon them for hay and butter, 
^e importers of which realize fortones, while the farmers around them are 
everywhere exhausting their land and obtaining smaller crops in each suc- 
cessive year. 

Why is this so ? Why should Virginia import potatoes and hay, beef 
asd butter ? An acre of potatoes may be made to yield four hundred bushels^ 
and the meadow yield hay by tons, and yet her people raise wheat, of which 
they obtain six or seven bushels to the acre, and com, of which they obtain 
fifteen or twenty, and with the produce of these they buy butter and cheese, 
pork and potatoes, which yield to the producer five dollars where they get 
one — and import many of these things, too, from States in which manu- 
facturing populations abound, and in which all these commodities should, in 
the natural course of things, be higher in price than in Virginia, where all, 
when employed at all, are engaged in the cultivation of the soil. The 
answer to these questions is to be found in the fact that the farmers and 
planters of the State make no manure. They raise wheat and com, which 
they. send elsewhere to be consumed; and the people lunong whom it is con- 
sumed put the refuse on their own lands, and thus are enabled to raise crops 
that count by tons, which they then exchange with the producers of the 
wheat produced on land that yields six bushels to the acre. 

Virginia buys hay, which is therefore dear, because it pays not only the 
cost of cultivation, but also the cost of transportation, and the profits of the 
merchants who accumulate fortunes ; she sells wheat, out of the price of 
which must be paid not only the cost of cultivation but that of transporta- 
tion, and merchants' profits ; and thus is she always selling in the cheapest 
market while buying in the dearest one. The necessary consequence of thin 
is the exhaustion of the land, followed by the exhaustion of its owner, and 
that in turn followed by the abandonment of the land, and the weakening of 
the State, and its gradual decline from the high position it once occupied to 
that of the fourth State in the Union. Such a state of things is well calcu- 
lated to call forth the regrets of every \nan who feels a pride in his native 
State ; and it is therefore no matter of surprise that we find in this address 
the strongest expression of the " mortification and pain" of the author when 
called upon to present to his readers the fact, that there is a constant ^^ stream 
of emigration from the middle and lowland regions" of the "beloved common- 
i^ealth," calculated, as he thinks, to excite in their minds feelings of ^^ bitter 
anguish." " How many of our population," continues the speaker — 

*<Po we see disposing of their lands at ruinous prices, and relinqnishing theix 
IXiirthpUoM «ad friends, to settle thems^ves in the West; and meaty not so muoh 
Ufm eh«l0« as firoia actual inftbiltyto support IMrfsafiies and rear tfid ednoaie 
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fhdr olkildren, out of the produce ef their ezhAnsted laiid8----onoe liertUe» b«t rendered 
iMkrren and v^kroduotiTe by a miaous flyetem of oultiTation. 

^* Jijxd. how greatly is this distress heightened, in witnessing, as we often do, the 
euocessions and reverses of this struggle between going and staying, on the part of 
many emigrants. And hoif many are there, who after removing, remain only a few 
years, and then return to seize again upon a portion of their native land, and die 
where they were born. How strongly does it remind us of the poor shipwrecked 
aariner, who, touching in the midst of the storm the shore, lays hold of it but is 
borne seaward by the receding wave ; but struggling back» torn and lacerated, he 
srasps again the rock, with bleeding hands, and still clings to it, as a last and 
£>rlom hope. Nor is this to be wondered at. Perhaps it was the home of his child- 
hood — ^the habitation of his fathers, for past generations — ^the soil upon which had 
been expended the savings and nourishmmit, tiie energies and virtues, of a long life 
— < the sweat of the living, and the ashes of the dead.' 
" Oh I how hard to break such ties as thdse. '^ 

** This is no gloomy picture of the imagination ; but a faithful representation of 
what most of us know and feel to be true. Who is it that has not had some ac* 
quaintance or neighbour — some friend, perhaps some rdative, forced into this 
current of emigration, and obliged from necessity, in the evening, probably, of a 
long Isfe, to abandon his State and friends, and the home of his fathers and child- 
hood, to seek a precarious subsistence in the supposed El Dorados of the West?" 

This is a terrible picture, and yet it is but the index to the worse one 
that must follow in its train. Well does the hon. speaker say that — 

it There is another evil attending this oontinual drain of our population to the 
West, next in importance to the actual loss of the population itself, and that is, its 
tendency to continue and enlarge our wretched systems of cultivation. 

** The motnent some persons feel assured that for present gain, they can exhaust 
the fertility of their lands, in the old States, and then abandon them for those in the 
West, which being rich require > neither the aid of science nor art, the natural 
tendency is at once to give over all efforts at improvement themselves, and kill their 
land as quickly as possible, then sell it for what it will bring, or abandon it as a 
waste. And such will be found to be the case with too many of the emigrants from 
the lowlands of Virginia.'* 

The more men separate from each other, the poorer they grow. From 
the moment a mtm makes up his mind that he must go, his every thought is 
^yen to extracting from the land all that can be gotten out of it. His 
stock is killed and turned into money, to enable him to pay the expenses of 
transporting himself and his family ; and the effect of this process in the 
West and North-west, as well as in Virginia, is shown in the tables recently 
published in this journal. Our readers have there seen, that the export by the 
New York canals, of food yielded by those manufixcturers of manure j the hog 
and the ox, which in the three years prior to the passage of the tariff act of 1842^ 
was nearly stationary in the neighbourhood of 35,000 tons, rose gradually, 
afler the passage of that act, until in 1848 it reached 70,000 tons, and has 
since gradually declined, until in the last year it amounted to only 54,000 
tons, with every prospect that in the present year it will not exceed 45,000, 
being precisely the quantity that passed in the year 1843 ^ and yet in the 
intermediate period the population of the West must have doubled, and 
trade has been gradually abandoning the route through New Orleans to seek 
tb« northern one. The manufacturer of manure disappears everywhere 
with ike disappearanee of the manufacturers of iron ana of cloth, as is 
proved by the experience of every country of the world. Hence it is that 
the productiveness of agriculture diminishes as the loom and the anvil recede 
from the neighbourhood of the plough and the harrow. 

Wh^re men bave to remain at home, they raise stock and sell pork and 
beef; butter and cheese, and then the value of labour and land increaseSy 
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MVf ineNMUig teadeiioy to leniaki At heiiie and inpfoye tliezr modot 
and means of coltiTation^ their modes of thoof^t^ and ibeir power to ]p^mkm$ 
eloth and iron. The greatest period of dispersion we have yet known was 
that which followed the adoption of the system of 1832, which looked to the 
mdnal abolition of all protection to the fanner and planter in his efforts to 
Sring the loom and the anvil to take their natural places by the side of tJm 
plough and the harrow, and the effect of this was seen in the fact that in tea 
years the population of Virginia increased only 28,000. The greatest peiiod 
of ctmcmtrcUion that the country has yet seen, was that between 1840 and 
1850. From 1840 to 1842, there existed no inducements to go West. Hlo 
new States were bankrupt, and road-making was at an end. In 1842, the 
£eurmers obtained efficient protection; and although the tariff then passed was 
nominally repealed at the close of 1846, the great speculation then existing 
in ISngiand, and the famine which accompanied its close, prevented us from 
experiencing the evil effects of the change until 1848-9, and during all that 
period manu&ctnres flourished in Virginia and in her sister States. Coal and 
iron mines were opened, and furnaces were built, the consequence of which is 
now seen in the fact that in that decennial period her population increased 
185,000; and had the system of 1842 remained unchanged, it would have 
reached 250,000, with a certainty that in ihe present one it would reach 
400,000. Unfortunately, however, the people of the State have not yet 
opened their eyes to the fiicts that ike man who must go to market, must 
pay the cost of transportation — ^that the thing most difficult to take to market is 
labour, which, for want of demand, is wasted annually to the amount of 
hundreds of millions of dollars — ^and that the commodity most difficult to 
bring from market is manure, all of which they waste on the road and in 
distant markets, and then buy in those distant markets the hay and the 
butter that should have been made, and the potatoes that should have been 
grown, at home. She sells her products in their rudest and most bulky 
form, and she buys the products of other communities in their rudest and 
most bulky form, paying the cost of transportation both ways; and thus is 
she always selling in the dieapest and buying in the dearest market. Such 
is Virginia free trade; and such it is because she is strong in her advocacy 
of the system that looks to enslaving the £urmers and planters of ^e vrorM 
by compelling them to look to but one market in which ^to buy, and but one 
in which to sell. Foremost in her opposition to political centralization^ she 
stands also foremost in h^ advocacy of commercial centralization; although 
the oppressions of the latter, as- now exhibited in the countries, subject to it, 
are greater than have been exhibited in any case of the former that the 
world has yet seen. 

England seeks to compel all the world to send to her the products of the 
earth in Uieir rudest form, that her people may eat the food while converting 
the cotton, the silk, and the wool into cloth, and the ore into iron. Tho 
manure thus obtained goes on her own-land, and makes it, as described by 
^e speaker, >^ truly a garden spot.'^ f^And to what,'' continues the hon. 
gentleman, '^ may this be ascribed ?" Not, as he trutf aays — 

** To soil and climate, certainly, beoause there are few eountries with a Ism pro* 
pitious oUmate, less cheering sun or natural exuberance of soil, than fingla&d oaft 
ioast. 

'M will tell you, gentlemen, what.it is. It is to be found in the fact that no 
country on earth is cultivated like England. It has been done hjpraeiieal seienci — 
by establishing agricultural societies and schools, in every part of Uie kingdom, and 
by rousing the whole nation up to regard agriculture in its proper and 
sharaoter. 
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.^ It U beoauie agricollVe has thore asserted its chums and bscome tlie road to 
wealth, power, and respectability. It is because men of the highest connections, 
and most distinguished talents, feel honoured, now, instead of being degraded, by a 
regular and assiduous application to the cultivation of the soil ; establishing their 
eons in situations in which they may look to it as the meaas of maintaitung theixr 
faadUes, accumulating property, and doing honour, and serriee to tiveir gountry. 
Well has it been said to be the ' nerve of her power, and the sonn^e of her wealth,' 
enablmg her to gather to herself, as it were, a command over the labour and wealth 
of the world. 

** It was left for England to conquer climate and soil, and, bringing to her aid the 
lif^ts of science, and the Briarean arms of the arte^ to fix this noble eoieneeoa its 
true and lofty base." 

It is quite true that much of this is due to ^< practical science ;" but how 
is it that agriculture should have beeu enabled so much to command the aid 
of science, when here it so entirely fails to do it ? Had the honourable gentle- 
man asked himself that question, he would have found the reply $n the word 
MANURE. England makes a market on her land for all the produce of the 
land, and she imports from every part of the earth produce in its rudest 
form, and all the refuse of the foreign com, the oats, the wheat, the pork, the 
beef, the butter, and the cheese eaten by her people, and all the refuse of the 
wool, the silk, and the cotton wrought by them, goes on her own land ; and 
thus it is that England is made a garden-spot at the cost, and bv the taxa- 
tion, of tihe. farmers and planters of the world. Not content witn this, she 
imports in a single year 250,000 tons of guano, at a cost of ten or twelve 
pounds sterling per ton, or from twelve to fifteen millions of dollars, and her 
mrmers put on their lands, lime and dung, and artificial nianures,' at a cost 
of four, five, six, eight, and even nine pounds per acre ; ^nd thus it is that 
they are enabled to make of the whole land one great garden: 5Phe Animal 
manure produced in England alone, in the year 1846, is estimated by Pro* 
fessor Thompson, at one hundred and three millions of poutds sterling, or 
almost ^vfi hundred millions of doUars ; and to this is to be added all the vast 
ivmount of guano, lime, marl, and artificial manures of various kinds, tnaking 
a sum fer exceeding double the value of all the cotton, ilce, tobacco, and 
wheat produced throughout this country, with its twenty-five millions of 
people. 

How, it will be asked, can the farmers of England afford to expend such 
enormous sums upon manure ? The answer is easy — They pay for it out of 
ffie taxation imposed upon the farmers and planters of the rest of the world. 
The rule of English policy is that of buymg in the cheapest and Beliing 
in the dearest market. By inducing all the farmers and planters of the: 
world to bring their produce there to sell, the people of England rire ^nabled' 
to foi the price' for the crops of the world. Mark-Lttiie fixes the world'r 
prices, and the object of British free trade is that of making the fortttaes 
of the farmers and planters of the world dependent tjpon the Casualties t)f 
English climate and the fluctuations of English policy. Its effect is that of' 
rendering our farmers and our planters mere slaves to the descendants of the 
men whose oppressions roused their forefathers to the resistance wlifch led 
to the Revolution of 1776. The policy of the men of England of 'tfiis diy* 
is now, as it was then, that of compelling all the world^ outside of England^ 
to raise raw produce. They know well that the more numerous the sellers, 
and the fewer the purchasers, the lower, must be the prices abroad^ and the 
mote place there must be for high freights and high cpminissions. They &e 
prices for the world, and they buy in the cheap markets whose prices liiey 
fix; and thus it is that they accumulate fortunes^ while the farmer and 
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planter are ererywhere being rained. Bj maintaining a monopoly of the 
machinery for converting tHe raw produce into cloth and iron, and other 
oommodities, they are enabled to compel the fanners and planters of the 
world to make their purchases there, and thus it is that they are enabled to 
sell in the dearest market. The price of wheat throughout the w^rld is fixed 
by the price in England^ and the English farmer sells at that price, always 
the highest in the world, and he obtains his manure back again, at slight cost 
for trui^portation. The fiirmer of Virginia sells his grain at the price in 
England, minus the cost of transportation, minus the commissions on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and, worst of all, minus the manure, which is lost to 
him for eyer, and this is the picture presented by the whole fanning interests 
of the Union. 

Under the tariff of 1842, the domestic market for food to be consumed by 
die builders of mills and furnaces, steam-engines and other machinery, by 
the workers in mills and furnaces and mines, and by the producers of nemp 
and other raw materials of manufacture, grew in five years far more than a 
hundred millions of dollars, and all the manure that was made by this vast 
domestic consumption renudned to go back on the land. Had that tariff 
remained in force, the growth of the domestic consumption of food, as com- 
pared with that of 1842, would now exceed two hundred millions of dollars ; 
but instead of doubling, as it should have done, it has already diminished 
one-half, with every reason to expect that it yrill still further diminish. The 
fiurmers were promised a market in Europe for food to the extent of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, instead of which the total export of last year 
was but eight milliAtia of dollars ; and this year it is likely to be less, for 
there exists abroad no market for the produce of our farms. By the late 
quotations, Western, Canal, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Canadian flour stood 
at 20s. to 20s. 6d. per barrel, if sound, and that which is sour and heated at 
17s. to 18<. Od. The average of these .prices may be taken at 10s. 6c?., or 
$4,68, firom which are to be deducted freights, commissions, and charges of 
all kinds, while the land which produces the food loses all the manure; and 
thus it is that Virginia and her associates in the maintenance of British 
centralization, impoverish their people and compel them to seek in the West 
that subsistence denied to them at home. Airived in the West, they have 
new difficulties to encounter. Land is nominally cheap but really dear, for 
its cultivator has no market. Every thing that is taken from the soil is sent 
away, and then he finds his crops gradually diminishing, until at length he 
files from Ohio or Illinois to lose his life on the road to California; and thus 
is it that British centralization tends to make of the fanners and planters of 
the country mere hewers of wood and drawers of water, for the maintenance 
of British power. 

Bad as prospects now are for the farmers, they must be worse. The 
population of Great Britain and Ireland diminishes, while land-owners are 
forced to make increased efforts for the improvement of the land, that their 
tenants may be enabled bv means of increased product to continue to pay 
their rents. The effect oi these two causes is now seen in the fact that 
England has become a considerable exporter of food; and notwithstanding 
the existence of famine in Germany, prices are now almost as low in England 
as they have ever been known. The state of things over a considerable 
portion of the continent of Europe is described in the following paragraph, 
which we recomwen^ to tb« consideration of such of our readers as may still 
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eoatbuie in' the belief that we are to look to Europe for a market for oui^ 
food:— 

** The condition of the peasantry in many parts of Germany/' says a correspondent 
6f the London Times, "has, chiefly through the failure of the potato <^op, last year^ 
at length become one of such fearful and indescribable distress, that I feel sure a 
few particulars respecting it will prove a subject of painful interest to many of your 
readers.. Poor Southern and Central Germany, still suffering from the baneful 
•fEecta of the late political conTulsions, ha^e now, in addition, been yisited by dearth, 
disease, and famine. Truly heart-rending accounts continue to arriye from many 
parts well known to and much frequented by English tourists for the beauty of their 
scenery ; so from Wurtemburg, Bavaria, the Grand-duchy of Baden, Nassau, and 
ibore especially from the Vogelsberg and the Odenwald, rough mountainous districts 
->the one situated in the north-eastern part of the Grand- duchy of Hesse, the other 
to the north, and forming part of the *■ Bergstrasse,' a road extending from Darmstadt 
to Heidelberg, within thirty-eight hours' reach from London, and traversed genera&y 
by excursionists on their way to Switzerland. In these localities whole viUages are 
being deserted for want of food. Their unfortunate inhabitants, who, in times of 
eomparative prosperity, eke out but a scanty and miserable existence, have been 
wanting their staple food — potatoes. In other parts, trade is standing still ; of 
18,000 looms, in a single province of Bavaria, almost exclusively inhabited by 
weavers, not half are at full work. The people are deprived alike of the productions 
of nature and the fruits of industry ; and, to consummate wretchedness and despair, 
and an extreme dearth of provisions, whole herds of cattle and sheep are killed by a 
rapidly spreading disease." 
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But five years siaoe, we were told that we needed a market abroad ifor 
four hundred millions of bushels of human food. Since then we have 
largely diminished the domestio market, and haye added more than ibifir 
millions to our agricultural population, with no increase in the foreign 
market. Five years h^oe our agricultural population will be greater thAn 
it is now by at least five millioQS more, and long before that time England 
will have provided for the supply of her whole population. What then will 
be the situation of the fanners of this country ? Will they then be enablecf 
to improve their modes of cultivation ? Will they not have added five more 
years to the exhaustion of i^eir land and themselves ? Assuredly they will 
have done so, and then will they again hold meetings with a view to inquire 
vfhj it is that agriculture goes l^kward instead of .forward, and • then 
again will the orator of the day close with an exhortation to fSarmero and 
planters to bestir themselves, similar to that we. now copy from the address 
to which we have called the attention of our readers : — 

*< And is it at such a time, that Yirginia, proud and lofty Virginia, is to falter and 
give back ? WUl she alone of all the States in this Union, suffer the paramount 
interest of agriculture to be dangled at the heels of every other great interest, 
playing a secondary and ioferior part? Is this great interest to be dragged at the 
wheels of party, or faction, instead of asserting its rights and maintaining a chariot 
of its own, leading this glorious and renowned Old Commonwealth to prosperity and 
happin^s, peace and honour ? There is a redeeming spirit in her people which 
forbids it. 

** I feel, then, my beloved ftllow-citizens, that I have some right to address and 
admonish you. I have come to pitch my t^it for life in your county ; toidenlifT 
myself with your interests, for weal or wo, and to lay my ashes in your soiL I call 
upon you, then, as Virginians, and as members of this Society — as the fritfids and 
champions and guardians of agriculture, to advocate its great cause, at home and 
abroad, in public and private. And, above all, I admonish you that we are letting 
the agricultural ship drive under bare poles, and that it will need all our power and 
skill to steer her before the wind, and bring her safe into port. I come this day to 
eniut.AB one or the erew; and may this right arm wither if I ever desert the ship. 
I^everl never J" 
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These qvestidns have beea r«>eated time and ajgain, and they wiQ eim&Mio 
to be repeated until Virginia snail eome to occupy the tenth positioB in tbo 
Union instead of the first, unless Virginians can open their eyes to the fact 
that they it is who ooostitBte the chief mipportera if a system of commercial 
eentraliKation under which they are taxed to an extent that is scarcely to be 
estimated; and that the onlf/ remedy id to be found in bringing the loom and the 
anvil to take their natural places by the side of the plough and the harrow. 

It will be said, however, that a market cannot be made at home for all our 
Ibod. For an answer to this we beg osr readers to look to the feet that the 
total export to all the manufSacturing countries of the world amounted in th§ last 
year to only eight millions of dollars, and that the domestic c<msumption had 
then declined at least fifty millions, when it should have increased a hundred 
millions. Every mill that is closed drives pe<^le to the raising of food, and 
tends to lower the prices of the fimner. Every mill and every furnace that 
18 opened, makes customers to the farmer, and tends to raise the prices of 
his produce. It is now twenty years since General Jackson wrote to his Mend 
that the true interests of the country required that we should not fares all 
our people into agriculture — that by pomitting a portion of them to become 
artisans we should have more consumers of food and fewer producers, and that 
by that mode Of operation we should be relieved from the tyranny of British 
merchants ; and yet, Ifirom that day to this, with the exception of the peaiod 
from 1843 to 1847, we have continued the policy he then denounced. No- 
thing would be easier than to make, a market on the land for all the products, 
of the land; and the consequenee would "^be tiiat the farmers would then 
oeaae to be the mere hewers of wood and drtkwers of water for the middle- 
man who stand between them and thdr customers. The price of wool is 
now higher here than elsewhere in the world. Why is it so ? Because the home 
demand is greater than the homie supply. The pric6 of pork and beef is now 
likely to be higher than elsewhere in the world, and for the same reason. 
We now make so little that the time appears to be at hand when we shall 
need it all at home. 8o long as there extstt a neeessity for sending abroad a 
single million of bushels of wheat, t^ price of that milHon sent to the 
dietant market must fix the price of the whole crop ) and so long as that shall 
oentinue to be the case, the fiurmers of Virginia and of Pennsylvania, of Ohio 
and of Indiana, Illinois and Wisoonsin, must continue to sell in the cheapest 
market, as now do sell the produoers of eottcn. - Lot them once determine to 
create for themselves ike power to have the produce consumed at home, and 
they will thereafter sell in the dearest market, as now do sell the producers 
of wool. To obtain that power they must open mines and btpld furnaces 
and mills, and when they shall do so we shall cease to hear of the appalline 
condition of Virginia agriculture, or of her deelining power in the Union. It 
Virginia would improve her agriculture, she must make a market at home, 
and enable herself to restore to the soil the manure yielded by what she 
takes from the soil. If she would regain her position in the Union, she 
must open her mines and avail herself of her vast wat^-power; but these 
things she eannot do while she shall continue to be the chief supporter of 
that commercial centralization by aid of which Great Britain seeks to establish 
fbr the farmers and planters of the world the same system which now exists 
on the plantation, the labourer on which is deemed and held to be a slave, 
because he is allowed 

BUT ONE 2CARKXT IN WHICH TO ^UY, AND ONX IK WHIOH TO SELL. 
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Thb anthracite coal of Pennsylvania has been ^r iti^7:>)rei»rEl/>tbe ofaicli 
d^peodence o£ all our large tQ^os on tbe<?^fikiwrd ^n^ftor oiliM^Jbr.dyi'fti^ 
of ii»e3» from that of the parior gf^at^ to- th^ kv^wMr^ faftUMMu ;. WarantU} 
Bi^^piies rdoeii^ from this sQuree Au4d$9jy eat off, vet^^ouid be^ fi».arliiifoli 
almost as helpless, ifi the mt^t^.^ikf oll^teiiiang'QuWUAtt^^ iviltlftei.hnriasti 
beggar in the street. And for aught we see, this dependence must continue 
substantially, for all future time. 

Hitherto the demand for this article has increased nearly at an average rate 
of 50 per cent, in each five years. An article on this subject is published in 
the R. B. Journaly in which ti^l^llqiwinffBtAtdiQietotid/iiEiilde of the amount 
sold, from the regions named, and at the periods spedfied : 

In 1820, * 305 tons. ,' " 'in 184,0,.. .84^84 tQii»;.".r^Cii^ %., 

1825, 34,893 « V;* 1845/1,975,163 .'i** ;;;.,,. V- 

1830, 174,734: /" . , :^ 1851, 4,383,967;; .":, -„: \„,,{ 

18351'560,758 ' ** ., - \,. - , ,. ■. ,... *• >•'.- -nvvt 

The coal inoladtdin ^is table is from Uie'L^igli, Sefanylldll, L^kWilMt/, 
atd the Susquehannav and was oo»ti)yed to '-market bjnSbe Lehigh Oab^tF;' 
the IBchtiylkiil Oanal, the Beading EaUitMdj the Delaw^-e aird Hutt^oix'^ 
Qinal^,and by tJbe Sn^aehanBaRiver; - ^' 

We hwrej howeTor,..a good'pr«^M«t of fig^^tg apartial supp^ tif ihi^' 
artifilev l>r certain. pdrpoaes^ lit least; fiiomlfthode^^Mdnd. Efforts weri^ ro^k' 
some 3seai)s^ ago,. ill ibat State, to miu^^oAl'^hi^'l^ad been disb<>velied i|tt'' 
Mansfield, but the enterprise was soon abandoned. Recently ceitaiii geniletn^n' 
h9Nre ^igaio taken dp the subject, and their efforts meet with much more '^n- 
couragens^t The fbUowing is a short bktor^ ef this business : 

The oii AqukluodE mine was fiist(^ned ib 1B08. and abandoned iix two ' 
or .three years ai uoprofitable, after an espenditoi^'of some H^^fS^. ^ 9he 
shaft then had a perpendicuhr ^deptliisf only serrenity-fiV'e feet - Two teto agb^ 
aaother oompany renewed the woriiing of tb4s jaiitie, tind sank the snilft much 
deeper with *^ important and very aatisfiictory TMitts." It ia i^H in operatidiu' 
The whole depth of the shaft is now 625 leet^ makmg a })erpen€lcular depth'' 
of about 275 feet Two fbrty-horse engine ait' At work, tind fievent^-Qvfl ' 
to one hundred tons of eoal aremi&ed daily. It k 'a red ash yain^/; ' 
about equal in value to the P^nasylT^nia red ast^.' Dr. Hayes Ua^ 
tested it, and recommends it as ^adapted to the productbn of steam an'd'^ 
to smelting purposes generally.'' It ia dlfficnh to igAke, says i>r. Hayed^;^ 
^^ but when kindled, and proteoted from cooling injBuenoes-, it Imms with great * 
ttnUormity, dropping its ashes, without forming any dinkers." ' 

2. Th» JBrktai Mine is owned by a Boston company. It Ires foir iiiiYes ' 
North of the N^w-*£ngiand or Aquidneok. The mine was recently discovered 
in sijKdiing a well. A shaft has been sunk fwty^five feet, and the work k said 
to promise well. 

8* Tke 614 Case^ or Momut Hc^ J[ffiie.--^This is on th<e east shore of the 
island, opposite the Ne«r-Bnglaad, wlndi is on the west, about one and a 
half miles distant This was opened i^ in 1806, acfid some thousands more . 
expended upon the works, whidi were afterwiffda abandoned.- Recently,; full 
examinations have been had, aad three beda ^ eotX have been opened. iTh^ 
old works havia been exteaidad abobt one hundred and fifty feet hori^pohtally, 
and ttiMt a dwft xm dxMriydiiMit twenty feet^wd ^ettstyor eighty tona of 
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coal taken out, ^ much of it fit for we.** Dr. C. T. Jackson baa examined 
this and the oiber mineB, a» idso Dr. Sayes, and both tlMBQgentLeq^, report 
that the mines are valuable, and ^^ that reasonable profits may be derived from 
ittining ooal at this ]^ace.'^ 

j^For the Ewtem market^ and for forges and furnaces, and for mixture with 
tha^ more expensive coal of B^nsylvania, if for no other uses, we should 
judge these mines must prove profiable both to their owners and consumers. 
It is add at lower prioes^than the oosl from Pennsylvapiat 



BBNOYATXOir OF WOEN-OITT LANDa 

• 

This is a subject which is justly eliciting much attention in various portions 
of the country, and particularly at the South, where the continued system of 
^ cropping " has exhausted even large districts, and which the proprietors 
have turned out as ^ waste lands," although, by proper attention and good 
management, much may be done effectually to reclaim and renovate and 
render tham productive. In iNTorth Carolina and Eastern and Middle Virginia, 
large bodies of lan4 may be found so rednaed and exhausted by tobacco, and 
cotUH^ and oats, that it j^iJU no longer, pay the cost of cultivation, and conse* 
quently is abandoned as useless. These lands, notwithstanding, possesa * 
good share of fertility, ^nd may by a moderate expenditure of labor, aod a 
proper degree of attention to the ponciples'c^ agneultare, be made productive, 
aijid the crop increased fro^ai 100. to 200 per cent, rendering the lands tliem- ' 
selves truly valuably 
' Waste lands at the South are alwaySigrown over with ^ broom straw.*' K 
tUs is in a green state, let it be turned under as deeply as posaiUe with a 
plough ci the largest size, which should be followed with a good subsoil 
plough, loosening the esorth to die depth of eight inches further, completely cov- 
ering the grass, and leayii^g it t^ rot beneath t^e porous "soil. By this process, 
the stiff my which n^ly evei^ Where underiies the surfiioe soil is rendered 
more open, to the genial influences of the sun and air, and permits the escape 
of the surplus water. in winter, and heavy nuns in other seasons of the 
year. Should the grass be (^ry, instead of abounding in sap, it may be humed 
0% and the same process of . ploughing, 4^e., performed as above described. 

This being done, about the middle of June^ or the first of July following 
when the weeds are about half grown, and before" their seeds are matured, 
sow the land broadcast with any of the numerous kinds of peas which are 
cultivated, excepting, perhaps, the small ^ black-eyed " variety, (which has 
too little vine,) at the rate of about a buahd to the acre. Tarn these under 
with the plough to the depth of about three inches, and harrow both ways, 
fi»t lengtiiwise and then across the furrows. It is better to soak the peas five 
or six hours and rub them in plaster before sowing. This will prepare them 
to get the start of the weeds and stimulate the future growth of the crop. 

When the peas are beginning to ripen, let hogs into the field, to trample 
down and cut up the vines and letter adapt them to being turned underneath 
the soil, after which the whole crop should be ploughed in, to the depth of 
Ave or six inches, leaving a complete <^ peariey " ready for a (»op of wheat 
and clover, which should foUow the former crop. . 

Sow the field thus prepared with H bushel and a half of wheat to the acre, 
and six to eight quarts of clover f^ed. ;Qmimc.1bte.iii r^ thoioughfy, 
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and let all this be finished by the middle of October. The result in nearly 
every case will amply repay all outlay and labor, and give the proprietor an 
abundant return in the increased fertility and productiveness of his lands. 

The use of lime and clover as a fertilizer is generally known and appreci- 
ated by our agriculturistSy and i^ benefits well understood. In regard to this 
method, Mr. H. K. Burgwynn, of Jackson, N.C, remarks : "I am familiar 
with the great increase of crops from the use of lime and clover. But when 
lime cannot be procured, as is the case in many of the interior districts, there 
is no application that can compare for a moment, on land, with plaster, peas, 
and deep tillage." _. 

Mr. B. further retnarks, "After the wheat comes off in June following, the 
clover, if sown early in October, will have grown so as to shade the land 
pretty well, even on the waste I speak of. It should not be grazed the first 
year at all : in the Frebruary after, top-dress it with all the manure to be had, 
not forgetting to apply all the old ashes within reach. This time of the year 
(winter) is best for applying manure in our country, where the hot sun acta 
90 injuriously on the bare surface* The roots of the young clover being pro- 
tected from the hard frosts and sudden changes by the manure, it shoots 
forward with the earliest warmth of spring, and smothers all weeds. When 
the weeds mature their seeds, they draw upon the fertility of land equal to 
most crops. Clover gives a crop equal to any other, afid is all returned to the 
knd in droppings of the stock while grazing upon it. As proof of its profit, 
for three yeara I have never fed my working horses on grain or fodder ^ut 
once a day, from the middle of May till the clover fails. They are turned on 
the clover field after the day's work is over, and taken up in the morning in 
^od condition for service. I have never lost one by this management : in 
&ct, they improve from the time they are thus treated, and work better." 

After the land has been in clover two summers, during which time it will 
have supplied three crops of leaves and stalks for the enriching of the soil, 
either turn the crop under for sowing wheat in September or early in October, 
or leave it until later in the fail, and plough it in for corn the ensuing year. 
In the former case, the clover will be found as abundant as before, and after 
the second crop of wheat comes off, the land may be used for pasture during the 
summer. If corn instead of wheat is grown, peas should be sown broadcast 
among the corn at the last ploughing, soaking the seed and rolling them in 
plaster as before. After the corn crop, do not permit the land to remain fal- 
low or " lie out." It is a vital error, and one opposed to every principle of 
good farming to assume that land improves by " lying out," and having a 
crop of weeds mature upon it' The idea is preposterous, and we can hardly 
account for the fact that any good farmer should ever have entertained it for 
a moment. With due reflection this error would have long since been appa- 
rent, in the continued quantity of thousands of acres lying waste, viot a whit 
improved by " lyin^ outJ^ "After the soil has once been brought up by peas, 
subsoiling, or deep ploughing and clover — all within reach of the farmer even 
in the interior — ^it will not again reliq>se, unless the former barbarous and 
senseless practice of exhaustion an^ negligence be again adopted. If lime 
can be had, even at a cost of twcaitgr cents a bushel, I would in all cases spread it 
on the land, after the first crop of peas had been turned under, to the amount 
of fifteen or twenty bushels per acre. This quantity will greatly benefit the 
land, and enable the owner shortly to repeat the application of a like quantity." 

By the above method we are fully persuaded that large tracts of land, now 
*' waste" and useless, might be renovated and made pr^uctive and valuably 
to their owneiB. 
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COTTAGE DKSIGNS,-,No. VIII. 

The present warm season, dnriBg which so many of our city friends are vis- 
iting temporarily the thronged hotels at New-Brighton, Long Branch, Newport, 
Ac, &e.y either for recreation or health, suggests to our mind the coinforts and 
conveniences of private summer residences at the various beautiful and com- 
manding sites which border the bays, rivers, and inlets of New-Jersey and 
Long Island, and stud the shores of the Sound, Staten Island, and other 
delightful locations of the vicinity, presenting inducements to all who have 
the means to erect tasteftil and ornamental cottages, adapted to every domes- 
tic and rural comfort, and all the advantages of healthful recreation and real 
enjoyment. As a single specimen of a marine cottage of this description, we 
present our readers with a view of the' summer residence of Augustus W. 
Clason, Esq,, recently erected after one of Mr. Ranlett's* designs, at Clason^s 
Pointy Westchester. This pioint is about twelve miles fi-oiii the city, and juts 
out into the Sotind between two beautiful bays, commanding a very extensive 
prospect. The house is situated on a gentle eminence, rising gradually from 
the water, and affords one of the finest water views conceivable. The bay 
windows on the east command a view of the Sound to Whitestown ; while 
on the south, the front catches, through trees, glimpses of the water; on the. 
west, an old wood of oaks and elms partially hid«s the cottage ; while on the 
north, a lovely village, with its irregular roofe. and church spire at a few miles* 
distance, bounds the view of the observer. The creek near by, gradually 
narrowing from the bay,^creeps slowly and sinuously through thie meadows, 
dotted at intervals with tree-crowned hillocks, and at last loses itself amid their 
verdure. The grounds contain fifteen acres, of which about ^yq are wooded 
with a very old growth, and the remainder are in grass. Walks are cut 
through the lawn, adorned with borders which are beautifully variegated with 
flowers and shrubbery. 

This cottage combines naany of t)ie most d^iraUe qualities of a summer 
residence, while it is sufficiently compact and well adapted to the exigencies 
of ouc climate in winter/ if it should be desirable to occupy it dari9g this 
season. It is of that character which meets the wants of the greater part of 
tho8« who build houses in the suburbs of our cities, and is capable of bdhg 
enlarged or reduced without destroying • the harmony of ite parts. The ma- 
terial used in this building is wood, but the style is well adapted ekber to 
brick or stone. The bold projection of the ->oof saves the necessity of a 
verandah, whidi, on a 9nmll house, has not a pleasing effect. . As ib eonve-^ 
nient, pleasant and commodious dwelling for a moderately Ms^d family, it ift 
decidedly preferable to a large majority of houses constructed at neavly 
double the cotsi . 
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MANAGEMENT OF SOILS. ' 

Wb find a short article bearing the above title in the Cottage OanUner. 
The suggestions which it contains are important The writer says : "A soil 
would never get exhausted if managed with skill, but would continue to 
improve in depth and feitiiity in proportion' to the indttstiy bestowed upon 
it The food of plants, it is true, may be laxhMiBOed ftom the sdl by a repe- 
tition of cropping with any ofle hxaSAj of plante) if- we neglect the applica« 
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tioQ of such fertilizers as may have been taken from the soil by that family ; 
but no part of the growing season is required for the soil to rest, or be Mowy 
if judiciously managed by a successive varying of the crops, or by supplying 
to them BxxcL food as may be a compensation for what has been taken off by 
th^ previous crop. The first object to be attained for securing a certain and 
profitable return of produce from the soil must be thorough drainage; the 
next object is breaking into the subsoil to the desired depth — ^not. without 
first considering whether it is proper and profitable to shift or turn up the 
subsoil at once Jto the influence of the atmosphere, or whether it be best to 
break into it well first, by shifting the surface soil and allowing the subsoil to 
remain and receive first the beneficial influence of the atmosphere, and. 
then, at the trenching, a portion of the subsoil may be safely stirred up and 
mixed with the surSice soil ; this praf^tice, continued for every succeeding 
crop, will establish a healthy, fertilizing surface soil to any desired depth. 

By constantly scarifying, hoeing and forking the surface soil, not only ob- 
noxious insects and their larvae are expelled, but weeds would never make 
their appearance, much less have a chance of committing their accustomed 
robbery of the soil and crops. Besides, by such repeated stirring, the soil is 
always prepared for succeeding crops. 

The application of manure is most essential, and may be applied most 
beneficially when the soil is established in a healthy condition, and maintained 
thus by a constant attention to surface stirring. Yet the application of 
manure is a secondary consideration ; for though it may be very liberally ap- 
plied, and with considerable expense, yet, without first insuring the healthi- 
ness of the soil, much property and labor will be sacrificed. 



reft TBI rLouoft, thb loom, axs ths ahvil. 
ENGLISH AGRICITLTURE, 

ICSYHOD OF TRBATIKG WHEAT AND OTHSR GRAIN IN TfiS SMUNO. 

In the month of March, in England, a great deal of labor is bestowed upon 
the young plants of wheat When the ground has become hard and bound, 
it is harrowed over by a light harrow, which, by loosening the soil, causes the 
roots to extend themselves. If the soil is. light and porous, a roller is drawn 
over it which presses the loose soil around &e roots of the plants. The hoe 
also is used to a great extent. This may appear strange to an American, but 
a great deal of the grain being put in by dibbling, it leaves room sufficient 
to use a narrow hoe without cutting out the rising plants. From four to five 
shillings per acre is paid for this work. At this same season barley and oats 
are committed to the ground. In sowing, the people of this country are apt 
to be too sparing in the quantity of seed, and nothing surprised the writer 
more than when he first heard of the scanty measure the farmers allowed here 
per acre for seed. 

HABVESTINa. 

In harvesting grain, I never saw the cradle used, but always the scythe, 
except in the cutting of wheat, which is done by ai sickle or reaping-hook. 
The first has teeth Uke a fine saw, while the ktter has a smooth edge. A 
man is expected to cut by these instruments aix>ut half an acre, o/bbmething 
more, a day ; he binda hia iheaTes «a lie piioctedi,.«&d leti tham «p in 
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s)u>ok8, whore tkej remain o&til they become dry and bard^ and fit to be car- 
ried into the barn or stacked. In carrying grain no rigging is used, bui 
large wagons like those for the road, bat lighter, which carry immense 
loads. The oats and barley are not bound in sheaves, left upon the swath 
to dry, then turned over, and when sufficiently cured, and the grain hardened, 
carried to the barn, or stacked in the yard. What renders the barley straw 
so valuable for fodder is, that there is always a great deal of young clover 
hay mixed with it, as this seed is almost invariably sown with this grain, to 
be mown or fed off in the following year. 

The harvest month in England is one of the greatest diligence and hila- 
rity. Every workman has double wages, labors extra hours, has allowed him 
per 4ay so many pints of strong beer, and often as much small as he ehooees 
to drink. Every body seems to be in good humor. The master is kind, and 
the man is contented and full of mirth. Often when a farmer fixes upon the 
day when he intends carrying his grain, tradesmen and others offer their ser- 
vioes gratis, except being boarded, and think it a treat to turn from their 
more nu>notonous callings to enjoy the manly exercise of a day out-doors in 
the harvest season. 

When a field of wheat is cleared, as the last load moves away, hundreda 
of gleaners rush into it, and are rapidly spread over it, picking up the loode 
ears of grain ; which custom is as ancient, our readers will recollect, as the 
days of Ruth. A group of gleaners in England is, of all other assemblies, a 
fit subject upon which the philosopher may well moralize. Old men, widows, 
wives, young females and children make up the company. Mothers with 
their babes, little ones by the side of their parents, all in a hurry, scramb- 
Rng, talking, bawling, running, and singing ; and all are full of fun and glee. 
At such season, you would hardly suppose there could be such things as want 
and misery in the country. There are three seasons which, to the poor in 
England, are great blessings, as they insure them for a time a certainty of 
employment. These are the haying, the harvesting, and the hop-picking. 
This last closes the gatherings of the summer crops. 

A hop garden, when the vines are covered with this fruit, is an enchanting 
spot,- while the pleasant and refreshing odor which perfumes the air adds to 
the enjoyment. When the picking season commences, the company is di* 
vided into groups of about a dozen each, sitting around a large skip or basket, 
upon which the pole with the vine around it is laid across, and all hands are 
busy plucking off the hops amidst the jocund conversation, the merry 
laugh, and the wild song, which tend to pass off the hours of labor with 
cheerfulness. 

The harvest ending, when a rich supper was formerly provided, used to be 
an evening of great festivity ; but of late, that custom is becoming obsolete. 
Then, as the poet sang, 

*^ Here once a year distinetion lowers its crest 
The master, servant, and the merry guest 
Are eqaal all.** 

« 

' At the closer of ihe feast, the men generally go ouj^ and in the stillness of 
ihe ati§^t^ a few of them who have the strongest lui^ place themselves in 
Q0upl<9ft back to back, and halloo the word, LaiyeMstf which is heard for 
miles atTound; ^nd this gives the eomDUinijty notice that they may ezpec| 
to }» waited upon .U> bestow their anniud present to these hardy aas«. of 
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nrFLVKNCE or tlxtrxl poetkt. 

The writings of seteral of the British poefai have contributed not a little ta 
ekvale the science of agriculture, as well as to interest the community in its 
piirBQits, Among them ve might mention Bloomfield, Thomson, and 
Cowper, the reading of whose works throws great light upon the climate, the 
seasons, and the manners of the rural population. Bloomfield was but a 
poor farmer's boj, who felt his muse inspired bj the scries of the country, 
while plodding about the fields in 1ms teens. Thomson's writings are of a 
superMMT ordttr, but highly descriptive, while Oowper's strains are of a more 
serious turn ; but he is a great admirer of nature, and paints the vaiiOHS 
changes of the year with the hand of a master. 

When Augustus Caesar became the master of the world, the plains of Italy 
had become neglected owing to the long civil wars, and ngriculture was at a 
Tery low ebb. Virgil was requested to write sc^nething that should be an 
incentive to improve the farming interest. He then penned the GeorgicK, in 
four books, treating of agriculture in all its bniaehe8,inc]udiDg the varied pro- 
duce of the soil, cattle,' vegetables, trees, and bees. The appearance of thn 
work gave an extraordinary impetus to hu^andry, and Italy soon became a 
garden iong celebrated for its richneas of soil and exuberance of produce. 

TURWIPS'— STUBBLE— WEEDS. 

During the harvest weeks in England, the hoeing of turnips is a species of 
labor which has then to be performed. These plants are always hoed twice ; 
and in looking over the country at this season of the year, the numerous 
fields of these green vegetables make a beautiful contrast with the other por- 
tions of standing corn, arable land, swd fields that have been cleaned of the 
gnun. 

The haulm, or stubble, left after the wheat Is reaped, is often mowed after- 
wards, or if left until the winter, is raked off as it becomes tender enough to 
be broken and collected together then by th^t instrument, to be thrown down 
in the yard for manure; sometimes it is ploughed in when a fall crop is put 
into the ground, when it aids in some degree to mend the soil. 

The Oxeyed Daisy, chrt/sctntkemum leucanthemum, which has become such 
a pest here-, is an evil I never heard complained of in England. I think 
here it is too often mixed with the timothy seed, to which it has some re^ 
semblance, and is sown with it But we have there the charlock, bearing a 
blossoni something like the wild mustard. This plant often appears among 
the growing oats and barley, rising above them, and covering the whole crc^ 
beneath them with a flood of yellow blossoms. This plant is checked in its 
growth by taking a.scythe and cutting off the tops wiUi the. flowers, without 
injury to the rising grain. . 

PLOUGHS AND HARROWS. 

• 

There are two sorts of ploughs used in the mother eouutiy : the one r6sts 
npon wheels, and these tvere used very extensi^ly, btrt are ne>w, I beHere, 
giring place to the common plough withont wheels. Where eod groond is* 
turned oret*, « Bimall ^heel with a sbaip edge is pot wh^tie the eo«riter i» 
usui^r fixed, and this hf its motion outs the grass arid w^i' besMtifiiil^, 
and thus enables the ploughman to lay his furrows neatly. The harrow 
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geoerally coiwisto of finir <Mr sisi light <rod4eii<fraiaa6» wUi iron toeth, eoapled 
together by chains, bo thart you may use any number, or the whole of them 
at a Uo3«. The heavy crab harrow, is never wanted at seed-time, but is 
merely kept for rough laoids to bieak tibe elods. Stones there are cfot allowed 
to be left upon the land, as with us, as the sui|>ios haads are oiben employed 
to pick them oi^ vfhm ihey are bought by the ovBcseer of the roade to mend 
the same. 

The subject of* fences is one of great interest in this country, particularly 
where timber is becoming less abundant. Wire fences are used by some, 
farmers, but they need to be heightened, and the posts to be rectified every 
spring. The wire I have seen used is not so large and stiff as it should be. 
Ida riot think this article will ever come into general use for fencing. 

The same method was formerly adopted in England as is now, I believe, 
practised in some isolated parts, viz., the post and rail. How long since the 
white thorn, crategus oxyacanthay has been introduced into the mother coun- 
try I know not. I am disposed to think it is not natural to the soil, as we 
do not often find it except where it has been planted. It is there plentifully 
and easily raised from the seed, which is a red berry about the size of a pea. 

One method of propagation is by collecting the seed when ripe, and pHt' 
ting any quantity into a hole iu the ground as are peach stones. In the 
spring, wheu vegetation* will have commenced, they are sown in drills, and 
in the following year they are fit to plant for hedge-rows. 

In setting a new hedge, a ditch or trench is always an appendage, and this 
18 the first thing to be done. It is sunk about four or five feet in depth, and 
perhaps about the same width at the top, but becoming narrower as you 
descend. The earth thrown out from thi^ ditch Ibrms the bank by its side, 
which, of course, rises about as high as the trench is deep. The young 
thorns are not planted perpendicularly upon the top of the bank, but laid 
horizontally upon the bank, about six inches apart, when this is about ona 
foot high ; and the r«st of the mould cooHBg from the ditch is then thrown 
upon it, leaving the ends of the thorn just projectit^g out from the bank. Aa 
the spring advances, they soon bud and throw their shoots upwards. . When 
this is ^mpleted, what is termed a dead hedge, which consists of bushes cut 
from some other overgrown fence, is put upon the top of the bank and se« 
cured by short stakes. This preserves the young thorn while growm^ and 
prevents cattle from leaping over until the growing plants rise high enough 
to form of iteelf a fence of sufficient strength and l^ght. 

When these hedges are of a certain growth they are out off, and tho 
bushes are of essential use for mending otjier fences. They are always a 
marketable article, and are used frequently for heating ovens. I have never 
known this thorn injured either by a severe winter or a hot summer. It ap* 
pears to be a. hardy perennial, suited to almost any climate, and is certainly 
a desirable fence. It improves by age,. as the oftener it is cut the thicker ii 
shoots out, and forms a fence yet more impervious to cattle. It is usual to 
plant young trees, such as the oak, eln^ and maple, among these young 
thorns, which) as they rear their heads, increase the vfbie of the property^ 
and a^d greatly to the beauty of Baglish rural siioenery. 

The climate of the inotEer oovotcf is ftoiiilily tbsugbi to be «im of coft* 
«eUMi% a ftiggif Mnoq^ ▲aAaatriean 
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haf^ns to arrive in IiO]ul<m otr a wei hazy day, and, from prejudice and re- 
port, goes <^ with iAke idea that such is the usual weather. In New-York* 
I have seen gas burning aH day in many of the stores, and have witnessed- 
fogs as dense here as ever I have witnessed across the Atlantic. A French- 
man having crossed the straits of Dover, and spent a few days in the country 
when the weather happened to be exceedingly iSne, succeeded by a thunder- 
storm, and then followed by a cloudy cool atmosphere, goes back to Paris 
and reports that the English summer consists of three fine days and a hurri- 
cane ; and the wiseacres believe him because he has been there. 

That there is a greater proportion of rain in the British islands than upon 
the Continent, is the natural result of their being surrounded by the sea ; but 
I have witnessed as fine seed-times and harvests there as I have ever seen 
here, and the complaints of late springs and wet summers are made about 
upon the same ratio in these Northern States as in the mother country. Trav- 
ellers in a foreign country are too apt to be led astray by first impressions 
and hasty conclusions, often riding almost post-haste upon a tour, and then 
giving the results of their observations as a true account of the appearance 
and condition of the country. But if, instead of such a hasty visit, they were 
to reside there a few years, study the society more closely, get rid of precon- 
ceived prejudices, and let the excitement of novelties pass off, they would be 
far better able to give a correct account of the land whose history, climate, 
and manners they profess to describe. Agkicola. 

MadUon, y. J^ July 6th, 18^2. 
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In an arlicle on soils, to be found in our pages for this month, we have 
described one of these minerals ; but our readers will be interested in a more 
extended account from the pen of Mr. Holbrook, of the New-England Farm- 
er. He says : " Rocks are the oxides of metals. Silex, the most abundant 
ingredient in rocks, mountains, and soils, is the oxide of silicum. This 
oxide constitutes nearly one half of the solid matter of our globe. It is the 
principal element of quartz, in all its varieties, which are exceedingly nuiner- 
ous, and some of them very beautiful. Quartz is the only mineral found 
every where. Sand is pulverized quartz. Pepples are fragments of quartz 
rounded by attrition. Gun-flint is quartz breaking with a conchoidal (shell- 
like) fracture. Amethjrst is purple quartz, frequently found in six-sided 
crystals, which is the common shape of quartz crystal in its different varieties. 
Agate is clouded quartz in numerous varieties, some of which are much used 
for watch-seals, finger-rings, breast-pins, and other ornaments. Cornelian is 
quartz of a fine texture and of a yellowish red color. Chalcedony, blood- 
stone, catseye, and many other gems, are varieties of quartz. 

Most, perhaps all the gems used in the breastplate of Aaron the high 
priest were quartz of diflferent textures, colors and hues. The precious stones 

? resented by the Queen of Sheba to the King of Israel were probably quartz, 
he stones mentioned in the Book of Revelations as forming the streets of 
New Jerusalem, with all the gems referred to, were but varieties of the stones 
used for paving our streets, and of the earth moved by the plough and the 
hiie of tlu» farmery and of the dirt carted for fillBig our docks. 
. Tb« /ecflofiAg matter \giviiig inest bf the bcim^l hues t» gems, amd an 
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^dioBs. variety of -colors .to quarts^ m the ooode of kon. The oxide of sili- 
cum mid the oxide of iton are hence u&ked in this same most abundant 
mineral in ihC; world. 

Next to quartz, feldspar, or elaj formed by tiie decompositioa of feldspar, 
is the most abimdant element of soils. This, too, is composed of several 
oxides of metals in diemical combination. Feldspar is abo very extensively 
united with quartz in the formaUon of rocks, not by chemical combination, 
but mechanical mixture. The feldspar and quartz can be septffated by the 
hammer. Not so with the oxygen and silicunr, forming silex. Ghemi^ 
agency alone can separate chemical combinations. Such combinataons in 
rocks, soils, asid other mineral bodies, are exceedingly numerous, complicated, 
and delicate. The most common stone that meets the eye in any part of the 
wprld » composed of two oxides. The oxygen and the metak are each 
united by chemksd affinity, and then the two oxides are again combined by 
the same agency to form a ^^commcn sUme^^ evidentiiy worthy of m<n'e respect 
than \i commonly receives. 



FRUIT CULTURE IIT THE SOUTH 

A WRITER in the Ahhama Planter thus expresses himself on this subject, 
and we believe his views correct We see not why the South should not export 
apples and pears, and other fruits, at. a great profit Difference of climate 
and soil would, modify the peculiarities of many species, perhapSi but some 
inferior kinds might thereby become excellent fruit The writer says : 

^^A few years ago the successful culture of all fruits generally termed norths 
eruj such as pears, apples, plums, Ssc^ was deemed impossible here. This 
false opinion is fast giving way, but the idea is gaining ground that we must 
discard all northern varieties and coaafine ourselves to southern ones entirely. 
This view I deem incorrect, and will as briefly as I can give mine and my 
reasons. 

It is a well-known fisust that certain vsurieties of pears, apples, <&&, prove of 
first-rate quality only in particular localities. Others, however, succeed 
equally well in various soils and climates. Thus the Mela Carle, the best 
apple of Italy, and the Calville, celebrated in France, do not hold a high rank 
in this country. The Esopus Spitzenberg is better in the Middle than in the 
New-England States. On the other hand, the Gravenstein from Germany, 
and the red Astrachan from Sweden, have proven excellent in this country 
wherever tried. It is not pretended that all the varieties which are consid- 
ered excellent at the North would prove so at the South ; but I am confident 
that many of the best will succeed with us, and even that some will prove of 
the first quality here which hold but the second rank farther, north. 

The ill success which has heretofore attended the cultivation of fruit trees 
here has arisen not from our soil and climate, nor from cultivating northern 
varieties, but from the planting of northerr^^aised trees. 

Three years ago I set out a number of trees of northern growth-— apples^ 
pe^che^, and apricots. The latter aU did. well. Of ^j peach tr^es, om grew 
moderately well, and last year bore firuit Some fifteen. or twenty lingered 
until now, and a portion of th^n begin to show a little vigor, but will never 
ijoa]^^ gQod^.ti^ees. Of 9^ dozen 9^^ tj;^/^ jmea survived* One nuide 
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•Qiurtiely atty growth of wood^ bi^ feraied frint budi. Year before l««t it bore 
two magniioeBt apples; last year siai, of which I got one, and that ooe 
not quite ripe ; the rest were stolen. That one, though inmatare, proved of 
eaeeUeot flavor. This year it will piobably bear more. Foor lingered until 
last yaar, when they made a pretty fair growth of wood and may thrive well 
yety thottgh they will never make fidr trees* No. 6 stands as when set oat| 
tbree y^mrs older in age and a dosen in hard looks. No. V was about six feet 
b%h when planted ; it is about two feet high now-^the body having died ; 
but a small shoot remains, which grew oat from the base of the trunk. Thus 
mueh for northern^raised trees. 

Per eontra: In the iiiU and wintier of 1820 I purchased of Mr. Robert 
Harwell a number of fruit trees raised by him-^pear, apple, apricot, plum, 
peach, neotarine, almond, and cherry trees. Most of the i^ple and peach 
trees were northern varieties, a few southem. The other j&mls all northern. 
Of the whole lot I lost vety few indeed : most of them did very well. 
The thriftiest trees among the apples are northern sorts. Amoog the peaches 
the northern do as well as the natives. Such is my experience so tar, and 
such doubtless is the experience of all who have tried trees of northern and 
southem propagation. 



NUTRmOir— PAT AND TtSSUlS-MAKING yOOD. 

Muca is written on the subject of nutrition, and few subjects are more 
worthy of general attonUDV. But the truth uttered on this topic is sometintes 
not appreciated, and llie idea conveyed to the mind of the reader is even sub- 
stantiafly erroneous. This is owing, in our opinion, to the fact that, very 
efben, no distinction is made between the two kinds of necessary food, musele- 
making and Ju$ or heiU-pr&dueinp food. We have seen many tables show^ 
ing the quantity of ^' nourishment" in various grains, vegetables, <fec., in which 
a laige portion of the smbstaaces named consisted entirely of the latter kind; 
and in a table now before us, from Mr. Johnston, is a list of cultivated crops, 
with %urea specifying the ^^ nutritive matter of different kinds," i^c, with one 
column for gluten, another for starch, another fer oi{ or fat, dec, while gluten 
is the only one of all tliese that can produce, unaided, a particle of organized 
fle^. Another essay which we have lately seen denominates the ''gluten" 
as the source of M the nourishn^ent in com, grains, dec. Whatever of truth 
there is in these various, and conflietiBg statements — and there is a sense in 
wfaicii they all are true-r4hat truth leads to error from its want of exactness 
in the use of terms. ' ^ 

It would not become us to objeet to the use of technical terms by sudtt 
high authority as we have just named, but vre could wish that we had some 
short and convenient ^ord to dtsttngui^ thiat food which contains nutriment 
for the living tissue firom that whose only or chief object it is to make fet 

The facts which form the basis of this branch of physiology are well estab- 
lished, and, so far as we are aware, are not controverted. These are as fel- 
lows: 

The living organism of all animals eonsists of at least four elements: 
earb(»i) oxygen, hydrogen, mA nitrogen. AH these must be combined, in 
oadoK to form a^m^le particle of orgM^ matter. 
^ '*i*minal lifey" activity^ or action, one or the othei^, or all of these, eeniUma 



this orgsomd matter. Wi^ every motbii of Uie bodj, .or of its timbs or oc- 
gansy wMte is produced. That waste itrast be supplied. No food, of oofttmsy 
can answer this demand, unless it contains a due amount of all the wmtM 
elements ; or in other words, none can supply the waste of a muscle^ uidess 
it coDlani nitrogen. And yet a considerable pwrt of our vegetaUe food con^ 
tflifis no trace c^ this element. 

The inquiry then presents itself, of what service is this earbooaceouSifood, 
that iSf food abounding in carbon, but containing no nitrogen ? 

Besides these tissues, or oi^anisms, there are fats, both liquid, serai'liquid^ 
asid soHd. The former serve for softening all the living taasues, and for lobii- 
caiting the joints. The solid fat is deposited in variaus parts of the body, aad 
•ometimes serves the purpose of a piHow for the living oigans. Fat is no 
part of the living organism. It has no life, no sensation. If acgeBsdoirid 
be had to it, it might be cut, or torn, or scraped out, withoot any pain to the 
subject, so long as the process was exclusively confined to this depomt. It is 
a mere d^)osit. Its whole office, so ^ as it is known, is comprised in the 
description of it already given. 

It may be a curious discovery to some of ovr readeia^ tlmt hiln)a& &i and 
hog's lard are almost ideatical liebig gives the following aoalysia of theift 
twa subataaoes : 





Human fat 


Bog*sLaf<l. 


Carbon, 


79.000 


79.098 


Hydrogen, 


11.416 


11.146- 


Oxygen, 


9.584 


9.766 



It is also true that there is. nearly as close a resemblance between all oor^ 
respanding organisms of the various species of living animals. 

While all living animal tissues oontain nitrogen, many plants are. entirely 

destitute of this element This is one of the distinctive differenda of animal 

and vegetable organisms. In the former, nitrogen is always present ; in the 

atter^ it is often absent. Hence, to sustain the former, food ricb in nitrogen 

ia important, while many vegetables require none. 

We cannot understand our friend of the New-England Farmer^ therefore, 
when he says, in consecutive sentences, "Carbonic acid and water are the chief 
sources of growth. Kitrogen ia ^e principal element constituting the nutri*^ 
live quality," inasmuch as this assertion is applied to " vegetables." ' His title 
ia, "&>urce of the Nutritious Property of Vegetahlesi.^^ The fact is, that a yeiry 
large proportion of vegetables eonitain no nitrogen* , If the writer refeirreii to 
meansi, by " nutritive quafity," their power to n&HHsh aium€U9f we Ibdmit his 
aoQurtey. But there is here no allusion to animals, by name or by imptiioar 
tion, in any otJher phrase in the paragraph ; and as be elsewhere speiAs of the 
ammonia of the air (which supplies the nitrogen) being ** sufficient for tbeir 
existence," that is, for the existence of vegetables, we think he has been very 
unfortunate in his language, if he does not intend to represent the case in a 
light varying essentially from that in which it is genemlly regarded. 

The presence or absence of ]ittn>geny then, is tl^ baaia oo wbich the vamous 
kinds of food are arranged etth« as flesh-making or fat-producipgi. Ch)m« 
the grains, peas, beans, meats, Ac, conlain mjlch nitrc^^en, and, therefore, will 
form mniicle. Sugary starch,. butfcei^ many fruits, Ssc^ are fat and heat-produoHig 
iood. ; So of varions crops fed td animals^ Some abound in sugar or 4Ntafcbf 
Md heneei an gobd for Mteningi whiLs they would be very insufficient food 
for a growing animal, in whoch the miisckiai» ba esaen^ally devdefedl ted 
increaMd. The carbonized food will secure a round, plump form ; the aaotiied 
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jfood {atote being the old name ibr nitrogeD) will allow it to grow and in* 
avase, while it may or maj not prodnoe c^er the reality or the Apjpeaiwm 
cUkL 

Fat-prodadng food, then, is food producing cmimal heat The fat serves 
as a teseryoir of fuel with which to keep the body warm. This seems to be, 
par eminence, its service. All other uses yield to this. Hence its corabus- 
fion in the system is essential, and hence, too, in cold weather, it is impossible, 
almost, to fatten any animal ; all the elements of the fat are consumed, at 
once, to keep the animal warm. Thus, too, it is, that an-aninHiin good con- 
dition will endure the cold better than one in ^ thin flesh,'' which means often, 
one having but a limited deposit of &t In the latter, Uiis fuel is less abun- 
dant, and the combustion necessary for the preservation of life is a tax upon 
the livmg tissue. 

Lord Ducie performed some experiments highly illustrative of these pnn- 
dples, and which also indicated what mi^t be expected from their applica- 
tion to the practice of grazing. Ist Experiment. Five sheep were fed in the 
open air between the 21st Nov. and the 1st Dec.; 4hey consumed 90 lbs. 
of food per day, the temperature of the atmosphere being about 44 d^. At 
the end of this time they weighed 2 lbs. less thim when first exposed. 2d 
Experiment Five sheep were placed under a shed and allowed to run about, 
at a temperature of 49 degrees; they consumed, at first, 82 lbs. of food per 
day, then 70 lbs., and at the end of the time had increased in weight 23 
lbs. ^d ExperinmnL Five sheep were placed in the same shed as in the last 
experiment, but not allowed to take any exercise ; they ate at first 64 lbs. of 
food per day, then 58 lbs., and increased in weight 30 lbs. Ath Experi- 
ment ^^if^ sheep were kept quiet and covered, and in Uie dark ; they ate 35 
lbs. a day, and were increased 8 lbs. These experiments prove very satisfac- 
torily the influence of warmth and motion on the fattening of cattle. 

Thus,' a^o, when from sickness, or otherwise, we are unable to eat, life is 
sustained, first, by consuming Uie &t ; then the muscles yield themselves up 
to this demand of nature, or rather of vitality, and they too waste away. 

These |)rinciples being well established, it is not difficult for our readers to 
classify the various growths of the field and of the stall, for themselves' and 
ibr their animals, if they will but turn to some analytic table which gives 
the elements of those growths. The more carbon food contains, the greater 
are its fattening qualities. The gneAter the supply of nitrogen, the better is it 
adapted to the growth of young aninaals, or to give increased muscular 
strength to the animal of maturer years, which is employed in labor. 

This distinction should be observed with regard to all kinds of domestic 
miimals. Thus, young chickens, which need to grow, should be fed with 
grains, in some form. Those which are already grown, and need to be fat^ 
tened, should be fed with food rich in stardi. 



HoT-HousB. — Admit air freely during every mild day, but exehide 
gradually towards evening. Stir bark becb occasionally, and water and ven- 
tilate freely. Thin grapes, and keep up heat as required ; give liquid manure 
and syrmge; shade in very hot days. Attend to propagation by seeds, 
suckers, layers, and o&ets ; fumigate with tobacco occasionally ; muldi around 
the roots of vines, and stop the Taterals; «pply water in the mamisg eaijy, 
awi in greater quantities than in tiie preceding months. 
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. AOEiOtTLTUBS IK YIRaiKIA. 

. Vfj^h^^ «ifittw^ie^ aUu^ to the eieeUent address of the newly eleoted 
Pr^i^eat of the State Soqietj, and have marked portions of it for our 
<)QiuiDns. He first makes a oo^^parison as toth^ amount of labor, the value 
of a|pri^tui!!id imfplepents, live 8|k)eky 4lp. He says : ^^At the head of Uiese 
Sotttb^m States, in prod«e4ion,'in extent of territory, in climate, in soil, and 
tn population, stands the Commonwealth of Virginia. She is a nation of 
fanners. Eig^t tenths of her industry is expended upon the soil ; but less 
thaarotte ihird of her dooiain is in pasturi^]^ or under the plough* Out of 
fiHPewhat more thaa thirty-niae millions of acres, she tills, but little over ten. 
iniUioDs of aeves, or about twenty-six and a quarter per cent, whilst New- 
Yiitk has aubdued about forty-one per cent., or twelve and a quarter out of 
her tw«n<^-^ne and a half millions of acres ; and Massachpsetta, with her 
s^rile soil and inhospitable clioaate, has re$daimed from the forest, the quarry, 
and the marsh, about.fortyi-two and a half per cent., or two and one eighth out 
of her Httlfs territory of five millions of aidres. Yet, according to the census of 
1^40^ only six tenths of the labor of New-Ycd*k, aj^d four tenths of that of 
]4iilaachttsetts,,e^ relatively, one fifth and two fifths less than our own,ia 
.el^pe^ded upon agriculltara 

. The ^griouUural ipiplements and maclunery of Virginia are worth but 
si^ouiie eent^ for every arable acre ; in JS'ew-York they are worth one dollar 
ana eighty eents^ and in Massachusetts one dollar and forty-nine cents for every 
arable acre ; but as, in those States, the breadth of mowing and pasture lands 
ia pa^ gr^Atev than with us, the difference in value, of agricultural imple- 
mepts, to every acre tilled, is still greater i^gainst us. 

The live stock of Viiginia are worth only three dollars and thirty-one cents 
tof evory arable acre.; bdt in New- York they are worth six dollars and seven 
eenta, and in Massachusetts four dollars and fifty-two cents. 
^ . l^ii^;pro{>ortion of hay tp the same quantity of land is^ for Virginia, eighty-* 
oaer p<$im^;. for New-Ypr)(, six hundred and seventy-nine pounds; for 
M|ttaachuseU% ^ix .hundred ,and eighty-four pounds." 

He tbelf spf^iks thus of manures. We wish that every farmer in the United 
States ifoiald hear 1;^. But while there is a difference in <tifferent States, in 
tJ|^. amount of manure applied to the soil, as there is with individuals of the 
9$0e State» no State and but few individuals are at all just to Iheir own 
iliteie^ iu this respect. But hear the^ orator : 

"Judging from the history of agriculture in aU other countries) we may 
MrfcAy ^ayf that jbrmi^g eau pever attain to continued perfection where 
jMnui^e.isjXLot put on with an unsparing hand. By far the larger part of tins 
eaa oqly be made by stock, which should at the same time be made the 
SoiDrQa of profit, at least suffieieat to pay the cost of their keep; so that, other 
^umgB heH^ iqwUy it is a safe rule to estimate the condition of a farming dia-^ 
tijct by the amount of live stock it may possess, and the provision made for 
tJft^f sustenance* Applied in this instance, we see that the New- York farmer 
haa inveated in liveatook two dollars and seventy-six cents, and the Massa? 
ctnise.tta farn^^r one doUar and twenty-one cents per acre more than the .Vir- 
'^niaa CEurnmr. In pasturage we cannot tell the difference. But in hay, 
^aw-York has fiv« hundred and ninety-eight pcmnds, and Massachusetts six 
hundiied m^ tbv!9e pounds more per acre &an.^^ have. And we shall ^pre- 
4»ta «(iU;«9<>ro lig^ tha skBl qi,ib^T^^n^»mf, if : w« reflect that a 
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Headier mari:6t for every, the most trivial prodoct of his farm, operates as a 
consistent temptation to break up his rotation and diminish his stock." 

The following is a most powerful statamenl of *what is essentiaUy true of 
many portions both of the South and the North : 

^ Two courses are before you«— either to neglect the new duties whidi claim 
performance at your hands, thereby to sink below the' depths of party spirit into 
tho foul abyss of partisanship, and see yourselves degraded to a nation of 
tools and dupes ; to surrender the whole direction of public afliiirs to Uiose 
who make a trade of politics and pander to the worst passiom of the people 
whom they corrupt and abuse and betrajr—- ^her this, or to take that control 
which rightly belongs to you, the natural rulers of the State and representa- 
tives of its conservatism, to foster public spirit and private enterpise, to instmct, 
enlighten,. defend, and provide for the people, to give a right diieotion to the 
pubTic mind, and to protect it from that bondage which the demagogue would 
impose, and which is riveted by an uninformed and selfish and narrow spirit 
Thesie are the alternatives : choose ye between the two ! You must con* 
quer by action, or submit by inaction 1 Why not conquer ? It is not diffi- 
cult Men instinctively worship law and order, because it is necessary lo 
aeif-preservation. The true strength and excellence of government never 
did lie, God forbid it ever shall lie, m mere numbers. Moral influences 
control its operations, as certainly as gravity controls our steps. But unlike 
gravity, these influences are inert and require to be put in motion. It 
were invidious to particularize, but we may point in general terms to States 
north and wefit of us, in which, as one or the other of these altematives pre- 
dominates, we see steadiness, loyalty and virtue, or the germs of restlessness^ 
anarchy, grossness, and debasement 

But how shall this provision be made! By agricultural improvement, ifr 
the first place ; by so developing the resources of the State as to keep all oor 
citizens at work. By this means, we have eveiy confidence that in a few 
years we shall regain the ground we have lost, and go as flu* ahead of other 
btates as they are now ahead of us. This is no idle boast In spite of the 
comparative bad management which we have proved to prevail in Virginia, 
it appears from the census of 1840 that the total value of agricnlturat pro- 
duce, including, of course, what was consumed on the farm and otherwise 
applied to agricultural uses, was in round numbers, in Virginia, New-York, 
and Massachusetts, fifty-eight, one hundred and eighty and nine and a half 
millions of dollars respectively, being to each person employed in agriculture 
in these States, $186.60, $240, and $108 ; showing an excess in favor of Vir- 
ginia over Massachusets of forty-two and a half per cent, and of New-York 
over Virginia of twenty-two and a half per cent 

Thus we find that in 1840 Massachusetts produced upwards of five millioDS 
of bushels of potatoes, or sixty bushels to eadi rateger of her agricultmal 
industry, whilst we made less than three millions of bushels, or 8.80. B^ 
of wheat and com we made upwards of thirty-five millions of bushels, and 
Massachusetts a fraction under two millions. On the other hand we find, 
when compared with New- York, that we made of wheat $81.50, of com $54 
■-.$86.60 per hand; and she of wheat $27, of com $15«*-$42, or more than 
one hundred per cent deficit But in value of live stock and dairy products and 
hay, we made $102, $4, $8.30, respectively -»= $11 4.80 ; and she $121, $28, 
$61.70 = $205.70; or nearly one hundred per cent excess. The excess of 
Talue of her oat and orchard crop, about oflMs the value of our tobacco crop^ 
Omd leaves the diflFerence in fevor of New- York msunly dependent on wool 

The last question we shall diseussy ia that of the inaneai noconii/ to atuft 
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and ioitaiii umli a Sode^. We omst have money. B faas been decided 
to introduce a bSt into tiie GeDerol JUamsU j asking tor an iq»propriatibD 
of State fldonefi tsBoditioned on an equal individual contribution, and Uie 
edictmeDt of snefa piovinbna as skali secure to tibe Sti^ Society the certain 
M(e<^^ion «ad fidl fruition of their funds. To those who object to the tax 
Ifcoa proposed td be laid, ve beg leave simply to say, that there are f^,704b 
farms in Virginia, and that, should the whole tax amount to $10,000, a sura 
we cannot hqie to teaH2», it would inalra just thkte^ cents for each hrmf^Ti 
they <{iiarrel with that amount, we reduce it forty p^ cent for the ii^pend? 
ent'appropriiiitioto 49^4(4,000 already made, for the employment of an Agrioile 
tural Commissioner and Chemist, which leaves Y.8 cents. If this does 
not quiet their fears, we can tell them that about one half of it will be con- 
tributed by others than farmers.'* 



llSK3TBUATI0ir IN MAEKS. 

A LATE number of the Ameriean Veterinary Journal contains the follow- 
ing, written by C. H, Cleaveland, M.D., of Waterbury, Vl. We publish it 
in- the hope not only of doing a good service by circuladng valuable informar- 
tibn, biit also 4o save many noble animals from abuse: ... 

** Probably all know l^hat all mares of the proper age, and at certain 
seasons of the year, menstruate, or, in other Words, have uneasy turns, get 
*JfdoUshy^ as they say in Illitiois ; and that, at such times, they seem Unwilling 
te perform dieir usual task, eitiier as travellers or as draught horses ; that 
they seem fretful and often ill-tempered, vicious, spiteful, and frequently get 
a.jvost thoroi^ wJUbpin^, because their masters also get 'foolish.' 

Now, the simple &ct is, that the mare knows more than her master in 
regard to her then condition, and she is trying to drive into his foolish 
ndddie that, on such days, she should be left quiet, and be subject to no labor 
beyond die most gehUe exercise. 

If the reasoa why this course should be pursued, in preference to the hard 
work and thewUpping vi4iich powr mare has had bestowed upon her at such 
times, is not now phiin and satisfactory to you, most sapient reader, just 
inquire of any old ma,tron within the circle of yoUr acquaintance, and she 
^1 toll you that t am correct, but perhaps ' without a why or wherefore,' 
' The reproductive omns, in all animals, are intimately xx)nnected with the 
nervous system,- and of txnirse exert a vast influence over not only Uie nerves', 
but also Uie entire bodv, tnind, and disposition ; and when those organs are 
dtori^Bg^ or diseased, the entire animal economy must suffer, and be rendered 
in-a greater or less degree unfitted to perform its usual labors. In the female 
these organs exercise a still more powerful influence upon the other parts of 
the system than in the male ; and as they are liable to periodical derange- 
ments or excitements, it becomes obviously necessary to be strictly cautious 
not to tax the animal's powers of endurance at those periods. 
''• Mares tiliat have been HddeQ'i[inder the saddle, or driven in harness, during 
their periodic of heat, and havb performed no more than their usual amount 
of labor, ave fifequently disoovered to be covered with penpiration across the 
k^fis, while alt other parts of the surftice are cool and dry ; and the hostlers wt!i 
say that they haive bsen unable to <rub those moist spots dry, even after the 
kf80 of nanyhMM; and tiie iieKt day the mare is observed to dn^ her 
hind legs after heri almost as though her back were broken. Indeed|Juir 
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talk %$- Ima^.imA, and fMHifti ' Sta niikites uttb iHfficailyv and time is 
•ddent ioflomnuifcioa of the kidMyi, the ovnieft, aiid the lAora. 

Fiom slig^ injanes of tim clan bmnb irill raadilf nco^mr; but if iba^ 
are of too freqaent lepetitioD, or tbe injury be of too gmv^ a cfaaraatoE, Ibe 
obanoea are, thRt the anktial will be unable ever after to ipiirfoim jvdi, aiid 
irill aoon become nervona, irritable^ and weaky and will be passed from josinj^ 
to joekej until she dies— a martyr not to ber own ^fooUMhtmnJ for her waj- 
wsrdoesseaat those times aie wm adsunntficaa to berinaster, bat to the k&M 
ef iboaewbo wUl not learn to undstttend'natim^ because /the7lBn0w«& 
alioiit ^m bones,' and do not wisb to-be instnietod bjr a^f h(M ikaktff 



THE OHEESE TRATHE OF THE UNITED STATEa 

Thb Cincinnati Price Current gives a brief review of the cheese trade for 
the season of 1851-52, from which we derive the foliowingetatements. The 
monthly average price for good merchantable Western Reserve cheese in 
the months of each year, from 1848 to 1852, was as follows : — 
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October 6 6| S 
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The amount of cheese produced by each State during the year en£ng 
June 30, 1850, was as follows: — 



Maine 

New-Hampshire . . . 

Vermoot 

Mattadrasetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New-York 

New-Jersey^ 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland. . . . , 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carelina 

Florida 

Oeoigia 



lbs. 



2,201,195 

3,196,568 

6,755,006 

'7,1S4,461 

296,748 

4^18^19 

49,785,905 

500,81^ 

2,895,279 

8,187 

8^925 

none 

484,860 

95,048 

4,810 

18,824 

46,391 



Alabama ,...., ^. . .Ibt. 

Mississippi ...;.... 

Louisiana v. . 

Texas... « 

Arlnuiflas. •.••...••«.••,.... 

Tennessee 

Kentucky , 

Michigan 

Ohio 

lodiaaa .*.«.'•.• 

Blioois ,. ,.,. 

Mj6souri 

Iowa 

WiseoDsin 



Total 



♦* 



80,423 

20,814 

1,I4S 

92»ei8 

28,440 

179.677 

228,744 

1,042,651 

21,960,4'ra 

AAA OAA 

1.288303 
201,697 
198,444 

I I i> It 

26>766AS» 



Total 77,376,627 



\ Thns, it is: seen, the States contaftoiog » pof^d^ikm of sbQiuk twelve miffions 
prodoee OFer seyenty«sevea millioQ po«ii|4» • of .^oese n^HUallyi w^e tlie 
Western and Southera States, with a free populntiiMi oit eight oiiUionay pm- 
dace only twenty-five million pounds. Of the hnaer^, New-Toric pH>im0m 
fortyHdine million, and of the latter, Obi^ prodoiMS twfftiy^^Miie miUicm. Th# 
^ )m States piodaee a Yecy small qusMity in pnf9tiim^U^tkMI,fOfsi§r 
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FLOWBB CULTURE. 

6oMS of OUT readers may remember the advice of Mr. Downing, given to 
tome female friend, which we published in a late number, recommending it 
to her not to rely too much on annuals. The advice appears sensible. There 
ftre numerous perplexities connected widi the growth of annual plants which 
we may easily avoid by giving our time and labor to other species. 

Sometimes our seed is misnamed ; sometimes it is barren, though this, in 
most cases, is the result of mistreatment in planting; and mishaps may occur 
in the early growth of the young plant. Considering these circumstances, 
and the greater amount of labor required for the successful growth of annuals, 
it may be admitted that the prudent wife or daughter who has but little 
time to devote to a garden, should obtain a liberal supply of more enduring 
plants. 

We give below some advice, taken from Buisfs Flower Garden Directory^ 
of the proper manner of cultivating that prince among all the flower &milie8 
of the world capable of enduring our climate unprotected, 

THS CARlTATIOir AND PINKS. 

In (H'dar to make the former flower well, if the weather is dry, give them 
frequent waterings at the root, and tie them up neatiy to the rods. TAe 
criterion of a fine Carnation is : — ^The stem strong and straight, from thirty 
to forty inches high, the corolla three inches in diameter, consisting of large, 
round, well-formed petals, but not so many as to crowd it, nor so few as to 
make it appear thin or empty; the outside petals should rise above the calyz 
about half an inch, and then turn off in a horizontal direction, to support the 
interior petals, they forming nearly a hemispherical corolla. The interior 
petals should decline in size towarcbs the centre, regularly disposed on every 
side ; they should have a small degree of concavity at the lamina or broad 
end, the edges perfectly entire. The calyx above one inch in length, with 
strong, broad points, in a close and circular body. The colors must be per- 
faetly c^stiBi^t^ disposed in regular k>ng stripes, broadest at the edge of the 
lamina, and gradoally beooming narrower as they approach the unguis or 
base of the petal, there terminating in a fine point Those that contain two 
oolorsupon a white ground are esteemed the finest 

The criterion of a Double Pink : — ^The stem about twelve inches, the calyx 
smaller but sinodlar to a carnation ; the flower two inches and a half in diam* 
eter ; petal rose edges ; color white and pure purple, or rich crimson ; the 
nearer it approaches to black the more it is esteemed ; proportions equal as 
ia carnation. Those that are very tasteful in these flowers are attentive to the 
manner of their opening. When the calyx is deficient in regular expansion 
to display the petals,, that is, where there is a tendency to burst open on one 
side more than the otiher, the opposite side in two or three different indenta- 
tions should be slit a little at several times with the point of a small sharp 
knife, taking care not to cut the petals, and about the centre of the calyx tie 
a thread three or four times around to prevent any further irregularity. Some 
florists and connoisseurs place cards on them. This is done when the calyx is 
•malL Take a piece of thin pasteboard about the size of a dollar, cut a small 
U)erture in its centre to admit the bud to pass through. When on, tie it 
tight ^.Ihet ]SP(I» to prevent the wind from blowiitg it about, and wW the 
flower is expanded, draw up the card to about the middle of the calyx and 
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spread the petah one over.ihe other regnkriy upon it When these plaats 
are in flower, their beauty may be prolonged by giving them a little shade 
from the mid-day sun by an awning of a tery simple description. When 
they are in pots, they can be removed to a cool, slu^y situation, but not 
directly under trees. 

Of Laying Carnations and Finks, — This is a necessary and yearly opera- 
tion to keep a supply of plants, and likewise to have them always in perfection. 
As the process of laying, though simple, may not be known to all who are 
desirous of cultivating these plants, we will give an outline of the mode of 
operation. Provide first a quantity of small hooked twigs (pieces of cLsparagyis 
stems are very suitable) about three inches long, for pegging the layers down 
in the earth. Select the outward, strongest and lowest shoots that are around 
the plant; trim off a few of the under-leaves, and shorten the top ones even 
with a knife, and then, applying it at a joint about the middle of tiie under 
side of the shoot, cut about half through in a slanting direction, making an 
upward slit toward the next joint, near an inch in extent ; and, loosening the 
earth, make a small, oblong cavity one or two inches deep, putting a little 
fresh, light earth therein. Lay the stem part where the slit is made into the 
earth, keeping the cut part open, and the head of the layer upright one or 
two inches out of the earth, and in that position peg down the layer with one 
of the hooked twigs, and cover the inserted part, to the depth of one inch, 
with some of the fresh earth, pressing it gently down. In this manner pro- 
ceed to lay all the proper shoots of each plant Keep the earth a little full 
around the plant, to retain longer the water that may be applied. Give im- 
mediately a moderate watering with a rose watering-pot, and in dry weather 
give light watering every evening. Choose a cloudy day for the above opera- 
tion. In about two months they will be well rooted. 



ANALYSIS OP THE APPLE. 

An interesting paper on the analysis of apples, by Dr. Salisbury, is found 
in the Transactions of the N. Y. Society, and furnishes some fiscts worthy <^ 
notice. Owing to the lateness of the season (in spring) before the analysis 
was commenced, the following sorts only were examined, viz. : Swaar, Eilham 
Hill, Rhode Island Greening, English Russet, Roxbury Russet, and Talman 
Sweeting. From the numerous tables of results the following &cts are 
drawn: 

The English Russet contains less water and more dry matter than many of 
the other sorts. This is doubtless the reason why this variety is so hard to 
freeze. The Talman Sweeting contains more, the Greening still more, and 
the Kilham Hill most of all ; ranging in all these from 78 to 86 per cent A 
fresh potato contains about as much water as the Russet. These results show 
the reason that apples, when manufactured into cider, produce nearly their 
own bulk of juice, a fact which has often puzzled many who merely regarded 
the solid nature of the fruit 

A striking difference in the composition of the apple and potato, k the 
entire absence of starch in the former, while in the latter it constitutes about 
one half of the solid part. The apple, according to this analysis^ is rather 
superior to the potato in the &t-proaacing quaKtiea, and wUek aeeofds ^^*^ 



tbe experience of eome accurate farmers* The apple contains about twice aa 
niucb of the compounds of nitrog^ as the potato. 

The Russets were found to contain a larger portion of tannic and gallio 
i^ids than other sorts. These acids impart astringency, and are indicated hj 
the black color given to a knife of iron or steel used in cutting this fruit. The 
apple IS rich in phosphoric and sulphuric acids, And potash and soda. Hence 
we maj iiifer that bone dust^ ashes, salt, and plaster, would be likely to prove 
useful as portions of the manure appUed to a bearing tree, in addition to whi^ 
is already contained in yard manure. 

aERMAN AGEIOULTUBE, 

. Thb aooount given by Mr. Howitt of German agriculture cannot fail to 
iftlerest our readers. He says: 

. Eaeh German has his house, his orchard, his roadside trees, so laden with 
fruit that if he did not carefully prop up and tie tc^ther, and in many placet 
hold the boughs t(^ther with wooden danops, they would be torn asunder by 
their own weight. He has his corn-plot, his plot of mangel-wurtstel, or a hay, • 
for potatoes, for hemp, &c. He is his own master, and he, therefore, and 
every branch of his family, have the strongest motive for const^ t exertion. 
•You see the effect of this in his industry and his economy. 

In Germany nothing is lost. The produce of the trees and the cows is car- 
lied to market; much fruit is dried for winter use. You see it lying in the 
Bun to dry. You .see strings of them hanging from their chamber windows 
in the sun. The cows are kept up for the greater part of the year, and every 
green thing is collected for them. Every little nook where the grass grows, 
by roadside, and river, and brook, is carefully cut with the sid^le, and carried 
borne on the heads of the women and children in baskets, or tied in large 
-cloths. Nothing of any kind that can possibly be made of any use is lost; 
.weeds, nettles, nay, the very goose grass which covers waste places, is cut and 
taken for the cows. You see the httle children standing in the streets of the 
villages, in the streams which generally run down them, busy washing theae 
weeds before they are given to. the catUe. 

They carefully collect the leaves of the marsh grass, carefully cut their 
potato tops for th^n, and even if other things fail, gather green leaves from 
tike woodlands. One cannot help thinking continually of the enormous waste 
rof such things in £ngIand^-of the vast quantities of grass on banks, by road- 
aides, in the openings of plantations, in lanes, in church*yards, where grass 
•from year to year springs and dies, but which, if carefully cut, would main* 
tun many thousand cows hr the poor. 

To pursue still further this subject of German economy. The very cuttings 
of the vines are dried and preserved for winter fodder. The tops and refuse 
.of hemp serve as bedding for the cows; nay, even the rough stalks of the pop- 
pies, after the heads have been gathered for oil, are saved, and all these are 
converted into manure for the land. When these are not sufficient, the chil- 
dren are sent into the woods to gather moss, and all our readers familiar with 
Germany will remember to have seen them coming homeward with large 
bundles of this on thdr heads. In autumn, the falling leaves are gathered 
and staeked for the same purpose. The fir cone$i, which with us lie and rot 
in the woods, are carefnlly collected and sold for lighting fires. 
. Xn abort, the economy and care of the Grerman peasants is an example to 
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•ill Europe. They have for years, nay ages, been doiag that, as regards iigri* 
cultural management, to which the British puUic is but just now beginniiig 
Id open its eyes. Time, also, is as carefully economized as every thing else. 
They are early risers, as may well be conceived, when the children, many e€ 
>rrhom come from a considerable distance, are in school at six in the morning. 
As they tend their cattle or their swine, the knitting never ceases, loid hence 
the quantities of stockings and other household things which they accmlittlate 
are astonishing. 



FLAX COTTON-CLAUSSEFS IMPEOVEMENT. 

Tbs very great and increasing interest in this valuable improvement in th« 
preparation and manufacture of the flax fibre will, we doubt not, render a descrip- 
tbn of the process both acceptable and gratifying to the readers of the jP^^/i, 
the Loom^ and the Anvily particularly as every disooveiy and impTaveraeat 
tending to Uie advancenoent of the manufacturing interest and the pro^^^ty 
ef the farmer cannot fiiil greatly to bcniefit the entire community. In regaid 
to tiie certainty of the operation,** and the great improvement effected in the 
- npumufaoture, there can be no doubt ; and we look forward to the time when 
the linen manufacture of this country shall become of very great isa|K>rta]ioe 
to its wealth and prosperity. 

The flax plant, as is well known, is composed of three distinct parts, the 
wood, the fibre, and the gum resin, which causes the fibres to adhere together. 
To remove the wood is the first object ; and this, under the old system, was 
performed by a machine little better than a flail. Here commences the fini 
improvement, which consists in boiling the material in a weak alkaline sohi- 
tion for about four hours, after which it is washed first in a slightly acidified 
bqaoTf and then in plain water. It is then dried, and in a fit state for the 
various processes of scutching, heckling^ 4^^ necessary to render it fit for the 
linen manufacture. In order to ^ cottonisEe" the flax, according to M. CUae^ 
ten's patent, ^' the fibres are taken from the washing vats direct to a soaee ef 
other vats, ranged side by side; and it is in these that the magic of chemistry 
b so brought to bear as to transmute a heavy mass <3i dark, harah straw, in the 
course of some minutes, to a light, silky, snow-white wool." 

*' In the first of these vats is a weak solution of carbonate of soda : here the 
previously boiled and washed fibres are steeped for abotit fifteen minutes, 
during which time they become completely saturated with the soda liquid. 
To explain the chemical action which follows, it is necessary to point out the 
structure of the flax fibre. These fibres, minute though they be, are cellular, and 
c )mposed of a number of smaller cylinders, united closely at their side. It is 
the separation of these finer fibres, and the consequent addition to the length 
and surface of the whole mass, that has now to be accomplished ; a process 
that may well be likened to hair splitting. These cellular fibres, being tho- 
roughly saturated with the soda in most minute quantities, are removed from 
the first vat, and placed in vat number two, containing water slightly addu- 
lated with one part in five hundred of sulphuric acid. The change which now 
takes place is instantaneous. A rapid frothing and ebullition of the liquor 
may be observed, and the hea\'y mass of flax which, in the first liquor, sank 
far below the surface, is now seen floating lightly on the surface of the water. 
It is no longer flax, it is British cotton. And how has this happened? The 
acid in this liquid, finding its way into the liquid cylinders alreadr saturated 
with the soda, immediately efiOdcts a ohemieal chaise ; the sul^uneaoideom- 






Untf with thd ajkali^ and forms sulphate x>f soda, giving out the carbonic acid 
gas from the carbonate of soda, which, seeking its liberation, expands and 
bursts open the cellular tubes. The cottonized flax is next placed in a weak 
solution of soda, in order to free it from any remaining acid, and thence trans- 
ferred to the bleaching vat, which contains a mixture of solution of chloride 
of lime and sulphate of magnesia. Here it remains during two hours, at the 
end of which time it wears a perfectly soow-white appearance. The process 
is then completed by washing, first in a weak acid liquor, and afterward in 
pure water. It then only remains to dry the flax cotton, in order to fit it for 
the after processes, preparatory to spinning." 

By the process above described the value of the flax fibre is not only greatly 
enhanced by being rendered capable of being spun at the low " cost of ordi- 
nary cotton goods, but the yield of marketable fibre is much increased, and at 
a much less cost of time and labor than was needed under the old method. 
The new fibre is so completely assimilated in character to cotton, that it readily 
receives the rich dyes imparted to the latter, and is, in short, capable of being 
printed or dyed in a precisely similar manner." 

An intelligent writer, who has seen the process at the " Stepney Model 
Factory" in England, states that *^ the same method can be made available 
for converting the refuse tow from the flax establishments into a fine white 
article, admirably adapted for paper making, and at a less price than he pays 
for linen rags. The value of tiiis latter preparation may be estimated when it 
is known that one manufacturer of linen in the north of Ireland throws aside 
• refuse tow' to the yearly value of five thousand pounds sterling; all of which, 
at present, is utterly useless," 

He further adds : ^* We examined specimens of flannel, felt, and woollen 
cloth manufactured of equal parts of British cotton and wool ; also, a felt that 
was composed entirely of the former material. All of these goods had a 
remarkably stout feel, and appeared to be strong in their body. 

" Combined with silk, * cottonized ' flax may be worked up with great ease 
on the existing silk machinery, and when so wrought, is capable of receiving 
the same colors in dyeing, and materially adding to the strength of the fabric 
manufactured. 

*' We saw two other substances, which, it appears, are quite as susceptible 
of being ^ cottonized ' as flax. One was a coarse species of China silk, at present 
of little value ; the other was ^ Jute,' or Indian hemp. Both of these fibres 
were materially improved in appearance and feel, and are, no doubt, in their 
new form, adapted to purposes for which they were not at all available pre- 
wously." 

This improvenaent in the manu&cture of flax will <^er strong inducements 
for our farmers to enter into its profitable cultivation. Estimates, based upon 
several years of actual experience in England, go to show that, by the flax 
culture, the farmer may realiae a yearly profit of from fifteen to eighteen 
pounds per acre, and that, too, upon land which has just been heavily crop- 
ped in cereals. Many thousands of acres which hitherto have yielded but 
indifferent and uncertain crops, or which ha«ve scarcely been worth cultiva- 
tion, may be brought under flax, without any fear of the result. Hitherto 
the absence of linen manufactures, and the consequent want of markets^ in so 
many parts of England and Scotland, have proved a serious obstacle to any 
attempts at extending flax culture. But if ev^ry grower, by the purchase of 
an inexpensive and siqiply constructed mad^ne which has been invented for 
the purpose, can convert the flax-straw into a fit condition for economical and 
convenient tranaport to a nuffket, and now that conveyance is so much leo- 

6* 
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setied in cost, it may be expected that a widely extended caMvation of this 
article may take place, affording active employment to a vast number of per- 

fK)Ds of all ages. 

Hitherto the opinion has been prevalent to a great extent that flax crops 
were exceedingly exhaustive in their effect upon the soil. Experiments fairly 
carried out have shown this to be a fallacy. Chemical analysis of the plant, 
and a series of flax crops taken from the same land, have proved, beyond a 
doubt, that not only does this cultivation not weaken the soil, but tends to 
keep it in a state of great productiveness. 

An examination of the structure of the plant demonstrates that those por- 
tions of it which absorb the alkalies and the nutritive properties of the soil 
are those which are not reqmred for the purpose of manufecture ; namely, the 
wooden part, the resinous matter, and Uie seed. The fibres derive their ele- 
ments almost entirely from the atmosphere, one hundred parts containing not 
more than two parts of mineral matters. Under the old process of steep- 
ing, the nutritive portions contained in the wood and gum, as well as the 
whole of the seed, were lost in the fermentation during steeping ; so that 
nothing whatever was restored to the land. By the new method, mese prop- 
erties are capable of being returned whence they were taken. The seed may 
be either employed in feeding cattle, or crushed for oil; the oil-cake bemg in 
that case returned to the catwe-yard. 

For the greater convenience of the grower, the apparatus for removing the 
wood-fibre should be used on their farms, by which means they reduce the 
bulk by one half, and at the same time retain the portion most useful for 
manure. In this stat» it will be brought to market for sale to the manufac- 
turers, who will then have only to free it, in the first instance, from the gum 
resin, previous to the process of preparation above described. 

Already the patent has been taken in hand in Scotland ; arrangements are 
in progress for a similar undertaking in Ireland ; and, should the like activity 
be manifested in thia country, there can be little doubt that.two most impor- 
tant results will have been attained — ^the providing a great portion of our pop- 
ulation with profitable employment, and rendering ourselves less dependent 
upon other countries for the supply of our linen fabrics. 



A FACT FOR THE FRIENDS OF RECIPROCITT. 

" By referring to the great volume of annual reports from the colonies kid 
before the Imperial Parliament, entitled " The Past and Present State of Her 
Majesty's Colonial Possessions," for 1861, now lying before me, I find that 
Canada imported from Great Britain, in 1850, goods to the value of 
£2,407,980 ; from the United States, £1,648,715. Now, any wholesale 
importer will tell you that the articles taken from Great Britain are chiefly 
manufactures, whilst those from the States are composed mostly of such 
things as Canada can neither produce nor make ; such as sugar, tea, coffee, 
tobacco, and a long list of others of less importance. It must, therefore, be 
against the English manufacturer that you want protection, and not against 
the American." 

The above, from the London correspondence of the Hamilton (Canada 
West) Spectator, is strongly confirmatory of the views we have endeavored 
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to improBs iqpoii our leaders ia relation to the so-called question of reciprocity 
^th Canada. The fiici mentioned by the writer shows the insigni&^nce of 
our interest in the Canadian market as compared with the interest of the 
English manii&cturers, and with the importance of the surrender which we 
are called upon to make. The thorough-goii^ free-trader, who j;>ersists in a 
pcdicy depressing to every branch of American industry for the enrichment of 
a foreign power, may with perfect oonsisteney seek to carry a measure that 
'Would (enlarge tiiie area of competition, and tend more rapidly to destroy the 
amall lemainder (^domestic trade. But we are at a loss to comprehend the 
philosophy of politicians generally sound on the protectionist question, who 
propose to make our commercial intercourse with Canada exceptional, for the 
supposed benefit of circumscribed localities. 

The statement has another bearing. It reveals the error of those Cana- 
dians who, while seeking protection, limit their efforts to . the exclusion of 
the lesser imports, while the greater are to be permitted to flow in as now. 
Canada needs protection as much as any section of the Union, but she aeeds 
it most of all against England. 



VERMONT HORSES— THEIR BREED, Aa 

A WRITER from Stowe, Yt, in an article on horses, in the Albany OulA' 
afor^says: 

The reason why so many good horses are generally 6ent to market 
from Vermont, is found in tiie fact that stallions are treated as common 
farm horses, except during the season for mares. Their muscular system is 
fully developed by work, not mere exercise^ but hard work, during the fall 
arid winter, and the spring finds them robust, hearty, and full of muscular 
power and vital energy. 

' In "Mason's Farrier and Stud Book," edited by Skinner, is a short essay 
"on the condition of a stallion," worth,' jprocftcaZ^y, more than all the rest of 
the work. It concludes in these words: "Trainers find their endeavors to 
produce the highest state of strength in an animal greatly impeded by any 
excitement of the sexual appetite. It is then the more necessary to keep 
the horse in a state of training thraugnout the year, impressing most forcibly 
a tone of health and strengtti upon his system, at a time when his nerves are 
liable to the least distraction, never allowing such exc^s of service, or of the 
excitement of sexual appetite, as to induce a disturbance of spirit or temper, 
or a relapse from the most tiioroughly strong, healthy, and regular tc«e of 
'the system." 

Such has been the course generally pursued with " Morgan " stalliont ; 
their docility and tractaUeness, caused by constant use, rendenng them fit for 
ordinary labor, and more pleasant in the harness than most stallions. The 
blood of the Morgans at this time amounts to but little ; strictly speaking, 
'they are not entitled to a (Ustinct family name. For, from Mexico to Maine, 
'1 ean show you "Morgans" in form, size, color, and action, whose progeni- 
tors never saw Vermont ; and if you will pay a visit with me some day to 
Queen Victoria's stables, I will showjou there a stallion, tkorous^hrbred^ yet a 
"Morgan, every inch of him." 

Some persons are inclined to believe that every thing of the horse kind in 
Termont, of any value, is " Morgan." It is true that the Morgan name has 
great weight m some quarters, and is, I am ready to admit, ^lUtled to a cer- 
tain quantum of respect But tho old Morgan ia not thft onlj sfatta in ih^ 
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jbandation. Withitt the past fetty or fifty yeans ^^>^ ^*^ '^('^^^^ ^ ^^i^ 
mont, ainODg otber stook horses, a colt of imported ^ Magnum BoBum," a 
get of '* Cock of the Rock/' a get of'' Qamiltonian," one of Post Boy's '^ 
coltS) one got by '^ American Eclipse," ''Long^ Hemy," novr living, and 
owned in fjie State, and several descendants of ''Messenger," and other 
thorough-bred horses. These all have been more or less subjected to the 
same treatment, and have left stock worthy of their illustrious names. 

It is from a promiscuous mingling of such strains of blood, amid the puie 
watem, the sweet pastures, and Uie salubrious atmosphere of VersKnit^ that 
she has been enabled to furnish so many good (not to say " Moigan ^) honei. 



QUALITIES OF SOILS; 

Aix soils may be arranged under four heads : 1. Bilieioiia or smdj ; % 
Argillaceous or clayey ; 3. Calcareous or limy ; and 4. Peaty» 

Various subdivisions of these may be important, arising eiUier from a com- 
bination of two or more of these, one or the other kind being in excess, or 
from a difference in the condition of the soil. Thus the silex of "silidous" 
soil may be in the form of sand, gravel, slate, (of certain kinds,) or of 
iocka» 

Silex is composed of the metal siliciumj in combination with oxygen. 
Pure Eint is the most perfect form of sHex ordinarily found. Sea sand abounds 
in silex. It has been considered insoluble in water, and soluble only in fio- 
oric or phosphoric acid. Recent statements, however, by one of the most 
thorougn chemists of the country, Dr. Chester Dewey, show that silex is 
sp:vriDgly soluble in water. When this mineral predomioates in a soil, it is 
much exposed to drought Silex in excess is unfavorable to vegetation, be- 
cause it does not readily combine with manures^ which filtrate through the 
subsoil, or are washed out by rains into the streams. But when not in excess, 
it is beneficial to the soil, rendering it lighter and more easily worked* A 
silicious soil may be easily recognized by mixing it with water : if the silex 
is considerably in excess, it will not form a paste* 

y Sandy soils are not adapted to the growth of the cereals, unless we exo^ 
rye* Crops raised upon them come early to maturity, but sometimes at the 
expanse of their quantity and quality. 

ChAY is composed of silica and alumina. Alumina, or alumine^ is a whit- 
ish powder. It is an oxide of the mineral aluminum, is insoluble in water, 
but has a strong affinity for it, that is, it powerfully attracts and absorbs 
water from the atmosphere and other surrounding bodies, and retains it for a 
long, period. Thus combined, it dissolves freely in acids, even when mudi 
diluted. Common alum is a eompouiid of sulphuric acid, aluminum, and 
potassa, or potash. * . ^ 

Clayey soils are colored by various substances. The oxide of iron gives^ a 
teddish hue. Humus,* when present in large quantiti^, oomnsunicatea a 
dark color. 

The adhesiveness of day soils, and their smooth, almost greasy texture, ara 

* ffwnite results from the decompositioD of ve^tablea Gardeners esU it nwuid, 
though the latter term is Bometimes applied to certam thoroughly decomposed composta 
Peat is an imperfect form of humus, much of the vegetable inatler remaimng in an organk 
form. Heoce this is the very essence ora'fertile soil, while its elements must be neatly 
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prQperti€0 by whkik ih^y are readily raoci^uaci* Their quatitiea vary wUh 
their depth and their combinations, the poorer being very poor, while thi^ 
batter kinds produce heavy clh>pft of wheat and of the grasses, and other herb- 
a|^ plaBkto, bat are not so well fitted for the gsowth of tuberous roots. A 
€k^|^loa1n is their most perfect form. 

Oalcabeous or Limt Soils. — Calcium is the mineral basis of all the oombi- 
Bations of the acids with lime, forming chalk, limestone, marble, gypsum or 
plaster of Paris, <fec. In one or more of these combinations, it abounds in 
oystecHihells, in the bones of animals, corals, <fec. All soils containing the 
carbonate of lim^ (limb& comUned with carbonic acid) are cakareous. When 
thia is in excess, it is unfavorable to vegetation, as the plants ^^ fire." But in 
clayey lands, the carbonate of lime is serviceable in loosening the soil. Cal- 
careous soils are well ads^ted to potatoeS| tumips, beets, oabbages, tobacco, 
peas, c(H% barley, ^c. 

Peat, moor or bog soil, consists almost wholly of decomposed vegetable 
jBMttter. As well known, it is dark in color, elastic and porous. When not 
formed under water, it is often acid. Its properties vary with the nature of 
the vei^tation of which it is composed^ but no soils are more g^erally fertile 
Ikan those aboan<Ung with peat. 

The following is the classification of soOs by a German author; 

1. Light dry sand* 

2. Moist, r^ slightly argillaeeous land. 

3. Argillaceous land. 

4. Sandy clay. 

5. Rich clay. 

6* Warm, dry clay; 

7. A lighter, moist clay. 

8. A cold, stiff clay. 

We gati^r from Yon liner's Principles of Agriculture the foUowing 
taUe^ also illustrating the variety of isoils and the crops adapted to each : 
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We here add certain terms, idth tluir definitioiu, wUdt an reconniMindid 
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hy high English authority, and wbkh will be fotmd very tuefal in forming an 
agricultaral nomenclature: 

Sifff — Where a soil contains a large proportion, say one half, or «ven more, 
of tenacious clay, it is called stiff. Tn dry weather this kind of soil cracks, and 
opens, and has a tendency to form into large and hard lumps, partienlarly if 
ploughed in wet weather. 

JMabU — Where the soil is loose and open, as is generally the case in 
sandy, gravelly, and moory lands. 

Stfon^ — ^Where a soil contains a considerable portion of clay, and has 
same tendency to form into clods or lumps, it may be cdled strong. 

Deep — Where the soil exceeds ten inches in deplh, the term deep may 
be applied. 

SkaHotif—WherB the depth of the soil is less than eight inches. 

Dry — Where the soil is friable, and the subsoil porous, (if there be no 
springs,) the term dry should be used. 

Wet — Where the soil or subsoil is very tenacious, or where springs ars 
numerous. 

Sharp — ^Where there is a moderate proportion of gravel, or small stones. 

Fine or soft — ^Where the soil contains no gravel, but is cfaie^ composed 
of very fine rand, or soft, light earth without gravel. 

Cold — Where the soil rests on a tenacious clay or subsoil, and has a ten- 
dency, when in pasture, to produce rushes and other aquatic plants. 

Sandy or Chravelly — Where there is a large proportion of sand or gravel 
tJirough the soil. 

Slaty — ^Where the substratum is much intermixed with the soil. 

Worn — ^Where the soil has been a long time under cultivation, without 
rest or manure. * - 

Poor — Where the land is naturally of bad quality. 
■ JSTtm^ry— Where the soil contains a considenrae portion of gravel, or 
coarse sand, resting on a gravelly subsoil ; On such land manure does not pro- 
duce the usual effect. 

The coloT$ of eeiU may also be introduced, as brown, yellow, blue, gray, 
black, red, ^c. - 

Also, where applicable, the words steep, level, shnibbyi rocky, exposed, drc, 
may be used. 



WOQLLBN MANUFACTURE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Thb London correspondent of the Rational Intelligencer has an article on 
this subject, from which it appears that the wooljen manufactures of Great 
Britain were estimated in 1699 to amount in value to £6,000,000, or about 
fourfold the value of the raw material. In 1844, the value of these manufac- 
tures was stated by Mr. McCulloch at £24,000,000 ; in 1851, its amount was 
over £30,000,000. In 1699, the weight of wool manufactured was estimated 
at 50,000,000 pounds. In the year which ended 5th January, 1852, it was 
325,000,000 pounds. Owing to the superior fineness of the woollen fabrics 
now produced, the mass of goods, estimated in yards, has augmented in a 
degree greatly exceeding the simple increase in the quantity of wool used or 
the money value of the manufactures. lo 1800, the whole import of foreign 
wool was 8,609,793 pounds, of which nearly 8,000,000 pounds were from 
fiypmi and Porti^; the only other countries from which wool w;as received 
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w«re Norway, ProKia, Oeimanyy HoUand, Italy, Turkey, and the United 

States. In 1825, the import of German wools alone was 29,000,000 ponnds. 
Now the entire foreign importation is (mlj 30,000,000 pounds, the cdoaial 
wool imported last year having been 61,000,000 pounds; and the entire 
importation last year, both of foreign and colonud wool, a trifie above 
8I«000,000 pounds. 

The entire consumption of wool in Oreat Britain is 1846 was 260,000,000 
pounds, of which 209,000,000 pounds were produced in ike United King* 
dom and colonies. In the year which ^ded 5th January, 1852, the entire 
consumption was 325,000,000 pounds, of which 295,000,000 pounds were 
home and colonial produce. In 1616, the whole amount of woollen eiothri 
exported was only £60,000 ; last year it was £8,371,824 ; to whieh.we may 
add £1,484,435 for the value of the woollen yam exported. The cotton 
manufactures are valued by competent authority in Manchester at £50,000,000 
sterling per annum. Regarding the value of each manufacture in proportion 
as that value arises from the use of British labor and capital, the difference is 
not so great In the cotton manu&ctures, £20*000,000 are paid for raw 
material, produced in great measure in foreign countries, leaving £30,000,000 
aa the wages and profits of British industry applied in its fabrication. The 
woollen manuftcture includes £11,958,323 paid for British and colonial raW 
material, and £17,374,999 paid for wages and profits of British manufacturing 
industry, together £29,333,332 ; so that, so &r as the two manufactures are 
to be consi^red as British products, cotton stands to wool as tliirty does to 
twenty-nine. 



LICE ON FOWLS— MODE OF CURE. 
gUtori tf tht Pl»Ufrh, ae Loomy and tU AnvU : _J '. "^J, 

Dbar Sib8 : — ^In the last number of the Ploughj Loom^ and Anml, yo« 
speak of washing hen-houses witji a decoction of red cedar as a preventive 
from lice and other insects. The remedy is no doubt good and effectual ; but 
as this tree is. found in an extent so limited that its branches are inaccessible 
to most people, I thought perhaps I might be doing fowldom some service 
by suggestii^ another more simple, equally efficacious preventive, vrhkk 
zmist come within the reach of all. 

Our plan — ^and we have pucsued it successfully for several years— ris to keep 
a box or trough filled with dry ashes in the hen-house during the winto*, in 
which they can wallow every day if they choose, and they will wallow there* 
often and long, and never be troubled with insecia of any kind. In summer 
there is less necessity for making this provision^ for then they usually find 
enough ^lellow dirt, which is also a good specific, fully to answer the por^ 
pose ; unless the season is wet, so that the ground is in an unwallowaUe 
condition, and the dirt adhesive, when the dry ashes are to be provided. 

There are two causes for poultry becoming lousy — ^poverty and filth. The 
first must of course be remedied by providing a decent Supply of .food ; lor 
the second we have prescribed. The dry ashes or dry dirt will not adhere to 
them ; and the formor, in particular, is calculated to remove filth by natural 
cleansing powers, at least in every Tain. We once saw a hen that had nearly 
lost all her feathers, and whose carcass was as densely inhabited as the 
Chinese territory, divested of her whole popolati^ in a. week, and a.xMi^ 



evop of feathers started^ by fdadog within her reach the ash bath, whibh td» 
improved aooording to her own taste and inclination. 

Lousiness in poultry, unless soon eradicated, will grow into greater and 
more serious evils. From hens they proceed to cahres, and from calves to 
older stock, until at last each of the tanner's animab becomes a world ov^ 
which they scatter and multiply, and prey ; while poverty and haggard looks 
seize on their victim, and evil consequences arise which only close and long- 
continued cam can relieve. 

There is no stock which pays so ^ood a percentage on the capital invested 
as fowls. AtUntion^ that great requisite to success in all kibds of businafis^ k, 
however, essential in this; and just in proportion as this is bestowed^ wiH its 
advantages be realized. Yours truly, W. B. 

JBlmiwopd, J%M»22, 1862. 



THE BSST LOCATION FOR PEACH TREES. 

Thb successful cultivation of peach trees seems to rehire more skilly or 
rather more knowledge of the tree, than do most firuit trees. A writer in the 
NeuhEnglavd Farmer says that " the present condition of the p^bch in tbii 
vioiaity so fully confirms the views of observing and practical horticulttyeists 
as to the best location for them, that it may be well to put them on record 
for the guidance of future operations. -''I have," he continues, ^ three a<Mres in 
peach trees, about one half of which are situated on low, plain land, and the 
other half on a high hill in the immediate vicinity. My trees on the low land 
have been injuriously a£fected and many of them entirely destroyed by the 
severity of the past winter, while those on the hill, occupying a bleak and 
exposed position, never looked more finely, and are now in full blossom. The 
popular impression is, that plain lands, with a somewhat sandy soil, are the 
hfi»t adapted to peach trees, and that they cannot live at all on the bleak and 
ragged eminences which form so large a portion of every New-England fiurm- 
er's domain. But this is one of the numerous cases where the popular belief 
in horticultural matters is at variance with the well established results of dose 
and scientific observation. The peach loves an elevated locality, and one 
nearly as rough and rocky as the vine luxuriates upon on the banks of the 
Rhine. It requires a soil of considerable strength, and if it has a clayey sub- 
soil 80 mueh the better. My own observation and experience also go to over- 
throw t^e Tulgar belief that Mgkly manured grounds are the most favorable 
to the peach. A part of my peach orchard occupies ground which has fer 
half a century been used as a garden, and which has been liberally manured. 
The consequence is, that there is an excessive growth of wood; and a conse- 
qumtiy diminbhed product of fruit. Such a liberal application of manure is 
ft sort of forcing, hot-bed process, which gives the tree a luxuriant growth, blit 
diminishes its capacity for fruit bearing. The peach tree requires a culUvaUd 
soil, and indeed it is preposterouEi to think, afi[ many- do, that it will fioiirish in 
award land, even if the soil be ever so goodl The soil about peach trees needs 
to be thoroughly stirred by the plough and the hoe, at least as often as every 
other year, or they will do little or nothing. Plant your peach tree^, tlien, 
on yourhillsf and among Hie rocks where there is a good depth of soil, and 
let the soil be frequ^tiy stifred, and enj<^ only a slight quantity of manure, 
^^<jK>a will findi that the^ wiU snoceBsfoUy resist the severity of our trinttts; 
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loAd ydtur tiiblid with most kuoioim temi, and enable yos to send to imtfliet fii 
article which is always in demand, and which will amply repay yonr UAk fbt 
ita production." 



LANDS, CROPS, AND MARKETS IN VIRGINIA. 

A WBiTER in the Genesee Farmer, datii^ Pittsylvania county, Ta., tiiiu 
deaoribes the soil and productions of Yi^g;inia : 

^ Every variety €£ soil abounds — the stifl^ red clay, with a mixtare of miea^ 
a brown chocolate, slaty ; the light gray, sandy, chinquepin ; the rnukHto 
ivad pipe-day soils in some parts^ A &rmer of my acquaintance, who has 
travelled a good deal^ particularly in the South and Southwest, remarked to 
mt not long since, ^ that he has never seen land better adapted to cbvef, or 
that improved more rapidty from the use of gypsum, than some of the laoi 
in tills vicinity.' I have several fields well set in clover^ sown last spring, 
which have received no other help tiuin a little gypsum, in whidt the seed 
was rolled. My soil is a light gray, sandy one, well adapted to the produc- 
tion of tobacco of the finest quality — ^such as, if properly managed, will 
bring $30 per cwt 

The soil generally is well adapted to the growth of tobacco, com, and oats ; 
tolerably wdl to wheat, and might produce it very well if proper attention 
was paid to its cultivation. Most tij^ and care being devoted to tobacco, 
the land is never manured for other products. Maize is hastily planted in 
April, and hurriedly worked over two or three times, and then * laid by' until 
ripe *. yield, from ten to fifty bushels per acre. Wheat is generally sown on 
the tobacco lots after the tobacco is housed. Usual time for iBowing, from 
the 20th of October to Christmas. Oats are sown in the spring on the com 
land of the preceding year. Rye and buckwheat are grown by but few ; 
they now succeed very well. 

"Wheat is now worth 80 cents ; com, from 80 cents to |l ; rye, 75 cents ; 
oats, 60 cents. The high prices of the three last are owing to last year's 
drought. Average prices for wheat, from 75 cents to $1.25 per bushel ; rye 
and corn, 40 cents to $1 ; oats, 25 cents to 50 cents ; tobacco, $5 to $50 per 
cwt. ; field peas, 75 cents to <1 per bushel ; onions, $2 to $4 ; Irish and 
sweet potatoes, 50 cents to $1 ; clover-seed, $4 to $5 ; dried apples and 
peaches, $1 to $2. 

These, with some few cattle and horses, are our principal staples and suV 
jects for sale in market. Our market towns are, Danville, in this county ; 
Richmond, 120 miles distant; Lynchbui^, 40 miles; and Petersburg, Farm- 
ville, and Clarkesville, from 50 to 60 miles distant. These places are becom- 
ing more and more accessible by means of railroads and canals, made and 
being made, through this part of the State. The Richmond and Danville 
raHroad is in process of rapid erection, and passes through this county. The 
Virginia and Tennessee railroad, commencing at Lynchburg and extending 
to the State line, passes through the adjoining county, Bedford. The James 
River smd Eaoawba canal, commendng at Riehnoond, extends 40 miles above 
Lynehbui^. And finally, there is a Bill before the Legislature, with every 

Erospeet of bdng passed, for a plank road from Pittsylvania 0. H. to Lynch- 
urg, 55 miles. Thus, the fsoilities of getting to market, though somewhat 
limiled now, will soon be such as to enhance the value of lands, and add 
QUMb-to the resonroes of theeosntry. 
Thd^asMstaad most difid foute tfii tUi eouWfy from Jfew-Tork i» I^fBiA- 
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timore and Waahmgtoa to Biohmond, th«no0 «p J«bm Bi?«r ; or by land 
on the railrofid and b^ stages. 

Fruits of various kinds grow well, and people are beginning to pay Bindi 
attention to the culture and propagation of improved stocks, l^eaches of fine 
qualities, and their kindred, grow in great abundance, and without much at- 
tention ; while apples, pears, <&&., require attention to succeed well. The vine 
succeeds admirably, though no one nas yet turned his attention to making 
wioe. Currants, gooseberries, raBpbernes, and strawberries are abondant 
The latter grow wild in great prorasion, in old uncultivated fields. Forest 
trees are large, abundant, aocessiUe to saw-milk, and well adapted for 
IfKnber. 

Of the various trees, I may enumerate the pine, tulip, chestnut, seven varie- 
ties of oak, hidcory, &e., whidi: are common every where. The walnut, 
locust, wild cherry, maple, sycamore, and other useful lumber trees are fonad 
in various parts, and bring remunerating prices in maricet Lumber is worth 
from $1 to $1.60 per hundred ; shingbs of heart-pine, from $2J25 to t2.60 
per thousand ; in the oountry, at the stamp, (3, if delivered.'' 



THE NATIONAL AGBIOULTUBAL CONVENTION. 

TV tU taurt •/ file Ptougkj the Loomy and the ^vU : 

Glancikg my eye at your account of the doings of the " National Agri- 
cultural Convention," in Washington, on the 24th and 25th days of June 
last, lam surprised at your statement on page 54, No. 1, vol. V.,.that the 
Convention came to no specific result True, the resolutions ofiered by Mr. 
Holcomb, as also those offered by Mr. Gentry, were not adopted ; but a sub- 
stitute, instructing the Executive Committee to make application to Congress 
for such aid in behalf of agriculture as their wisdom may approve, was pro- 
rK)sed by Mr. King, of New-York, and adopted with very general assent 
[1 speak from recollection of their doings.) As this, in my judgment, was 
the wisest act of the Convention, I am sorry it is not passed to tbe credit of 
the Convention in your journal. For this body, unassimilated as they were, 
coming together for twenty-four hours only, from all parts of. this wide- 
extended Union, to have presumed to have dictated to Congress what they 
should do, would have been the extreme of arrogance. It is much better to 
feel their way along, and to advance no faster than they can defend their 
position. Very truly yours, J. W. Peoctob. 

Danveri, Mass., July 9^ 1852. 

RBMARKS 02r TBB ABOVB. 

We are very glad to be reminded of the inaccuracy of our remark above 
alluded to by Mr. Proctor. We wish, however, to oorr^st the impression 
under which he labors. We did not state, as he will p^^eeive, that ^ the 
Convention came to no specific result^" but that the ^^ sundry discussioBs '^ of 
tke Msaim on Friday led to no such result, and that therefore the details <ff 
Friday's proceedings are omitted, while we devote a considerable space to 
the details of the previous session, as exceedingly important Our r^naik 
had reference only to the proceedings of ^ida^ ; and in ration to 
the committee he refers to, we agree with him that sueh - a committoe, if 
fttcifiat iu tbeir iictip% noay aoeomplisb miidi We . inhmikd, bowever. 
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ioh^ understood that no direct ranilt.cf impoitsiice was aceompliBliof bj 
the session alluded to ; but we ougbt^ no doubt, to have been more carefm 
in tbe selection of our words. Time will develop the value of the action of 
this committee. 

We purposed only to estimate the value of what was already secured in 
the organization of the National Society ; while incipient measures, looking 
to future results only, cannot be placed precisely in the same category.— *£D«b 



80IEKTIFI0 AGRIOULTURR 

Hon. M. p. Wilder, in an address before the New-Hampshire State Agri- 
cultural Society, at its last exhibition, speaks thus truthfully and forcibly : 

^ Under a system of scientific cultivation, the agricultural products of this 
State might be doubled without additional expense, and, of course, her capital* 
You would thus retain the enterprising sons of her yeomanry on the farms of 
their fathers ; those sons who now seek their fortunes in other States, profes* 
sions and employments. In New-England there is land enough, and to sparer 
It appears from the recent report of the valuation committee of Massachu- 
setts, that if forest be excluded, not more than one fourth of her remwning 
improvable territory is under cuIti?ation. If the other three fourths were only 
as highly improved, her agricultural »j)roducts would be quadrupled; but 
much of it is capable of higher cultivatibu, and of producing crops many Umes 
larger than the present amount This would enable her to sustain a popu- 
lation of many millions. Away, then, with the apprehension that New- 
England cannot sustain, by her agricultural products, her swarming popula- 
tion ! She may not only greatly multiply her present crops, but introduce 
other products equally important with any now under cultivation. What a 
vast amount of trade has resulted by the introduction of-flaz from Egypt, 
which, by recent improvements in mechanical and chemical science, may yet 
become as important to the free labor of the North as cotton is to the slave 
labor of the South ! What an amount of commerce has been created by the 
introdiiction of the mulberry from Eastern Asia into Europe, which gives em- 
ployment to millions, and clothes other millions with their silken fabrics I Bj 
the introduction of the potato from South America, which has for ages fed 
the famishing millions of Ireland, and the partial loss of which, within a few 
years, has produced starvation and misery in that ill-fated country, and such 
pecuniary loss and lamentation through the civilized world ! By the intro- 
duction of wheat, which g^ves immense weahh to the rising empire of the 
West, freights innumerable cars and ships, and feeds millions in our own and 
other countries ! 

Science has already improved our agricultural productions, and will con- 
tinue to improve them. How much ^e has done for the potato! Compare 
tbe origind^— smaU, black, tough, and acrid — ^with our numerous fair, mealy, 
palatable varieties 1 How dissimilar in quality, flavor, and size I Compare 
the luscious peaches with the original species, the almond, tough, dry, and 
bitter; our magnificent apples wi£ the sour crab;, our plum with the parent 
flioe. The BarSett and the Seckle pear, the green Gage plum, and the Bald- 
win apple, were produced from accidental seed ; but sdenee teaches how to 
obtain new and rare vaneties, by hybridization, or crdsuiig the existing 
▼arieties. 



lOt TBSATMBNT 0F COTTON LANDS. 

lUi nrt depends on the semal obaraoter of plants, which was developed bf 
liittB»tt8» one eeotnry ago, ajnidst that ridicule and scorn which so often 
altaeh to discoTeries, inventions, and new theories in our day. Oar farmers 
are familiar with facts which develop the principles on which this art depends 
They are aware of the neoeasitj of keeping their varieties of com, squashes, 
and other grains and fruits, separate, lest they should intermix, and produce, 
»ot each after its kind, but other sorts unlike the original, sometimes as 
speckled as JacoVs cattle. But science alone can teach how to turn this law 
of nature to the highest practical account ; and how, by it, to produce new 
and valuable varieties, adapted to their particular location and climate. By 
a corresponding law in the animal kingdom, we already have ornithologiste 
who pretend to breed fowls to order, in respect to size, plumage, and other 
qualities; and also among our experienced stock breeders some who profess 
to raise domestic animals with similar exactness. Infinite Wisdom has fixed 
those laws and given us faculties to comprehend them, and they must be 
thoroughly understood before forming can be raised to its legitimate and 
rightful position. Witness an approximation towards this general result in 
the improved breeds of our cattle, swine, and horses, and in the endless num- 
ber and variety of fruits and flowersproduced, the last twenty-five years, by 
Bt^ScM impregnation. Thus, Mr. Knight, President of the London Horti- 
enltural Society, produced the Black Eagle and Elton cherry, the Dunmore 
pear, and other new and valuable fruits, perfectly suited to that latitude ; and 
the process is equally applicable to the production of new grasses, gr^ns, and 
vegetables, as to animals, flowers, and fruit 

This principle also teaches the art of raising the most valuable seeds, to 
avoid the immense annual loss of labor and money, from the use of, that 
which either never germinates, or if it does, produces an inferior crop. Age, 
which improves some seeds, destroys others, and the art and importance of 
proeuring the best are but imperfectly understood by most of our practical 
cultivators. We have room but for a single fact An association of scientific 
cultivators exists within our knowledge, whose object is to raise seed for each 
other. The cabbaore seed which they raise for themselves they sell at ten 
dollars per pound, but that which is raised without this care is sold for one 
dollar per pound ; hence, the former, which is really the cheaper, will not pay 
a profit, because its superior worth is not understood by our farmers. " 



TREATMENT OF COTTON LANDS. 

Wx are desirous of arousing the attention of the Southern planter to tht 
importance of the subject announced at the head of this article, and we are 
glad to see satoB evidence of an increasing interest in it This evidence wo 
have not only in private lett^ii, but in our agricultural periodicaLk A 
recent Alabama Planter haa treated the subject with ability, in an artack^ 
much of which we here transfer to our pages. After alluding to the neeot* 
Aij of furnishing the dements of plants in the soil, the writer says : 

Let ua examine, in illustration, &e nature and constituents of the cotton 
l^ant, and the manures proper to be used in its cultivation. According to 
{^Mfeppr.Mapes, of New-Yozk, wheee letter haa been teeenlfy puUislMd in 
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■■■■I ii« fc ■■■ ii-i ■! 11 ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 ■■ !■■!■ igpy^w , ' t nmmmssr^mmmg^ 

tbia papei^.the cp^stitocBito of cotton 1^ ve ^^mi^bei. ia Ae l9lk?9te|f 

ttPLalysis: 

Plips^diate of Lime, - - - - - 25.d8 

Carbonate of Potash (with a trace of Soda,) 44.64 

Carbonate of Lime, - -; - - -, .8.84 

Carbonate of Magnesia, .... 7.^ 

Sulphate of Potash, - ,r - - • ^.l*^ 

Silica, - - - - * - - 4.46 



Alumina (a trace,) - - * * 1 

CWoride of Pota^ 

Sulphate of Lime, 
Phosphate of Potash, 
Oxi4e of Iron «ad Iosb, 



6.24 



-H^ 



And of cotton seed in the following: 

Phosphate of Lime, 60.91 

Sulphate of Potash, - - - - 2.10 

Phosphate of Potash, S2.03 

Silica, - - - - - - - 1.70 

Carbonate of Lime, ----- o<48 

Carbonate of Maffnesia, - - - - 0.25 

Chloride of Potadi, - - - - - 0.23. 

Sulphate of Lime, "1 

Sulphate of Magnesia, - - - - V i ftK 

Oxide of L-on, . - . • . f ^'^^ 

Soda and loss, - - - - -. J 

100.00 

The analysis of the cotton stalk, as we learn £rom another source, exhibits 
the following result: 

Phosphoric Acid, - - - - - 35.48 

Oxide of Iron, - - - " - - 3.33. 

Coal, -"-.-* 1.05 

Sulphuric Acid, ----- 3J9 

Oxide of Lime, - - - - - - 10.88 

Oxide of Magnesia, . . - . 10.61 

Potassa, 27.82 

Soda, 2.75 

Silicic Acid, trace^ 

Loss and Chlorine, - - - - . - ^i4»84 

100.00 

. * *• 

Wd.£»d fr^Qti the imalt^fses that phosphoric add, time, potash, sulphuric 
.M4I9 and m^e^ta, conatitute the ckief in<»*ganic constitoents of cetton 
lint and eotton seed. Of cQune then the partial absence fit>m the soil of one 
or more of lliese cannot but materially aneet the production. AffirxAati^elyi 
-^ereloie, it is Only by the appUcatioai of the missing telenfents that the pro- 
duction can be inereased* This piopoflitiotn is dear enough eo far, but kiMr 
'M. ibe plslBter ^ blow which are th^.misah^ ingrediontst Pkdahf tOd 
rttMoKW^ bOF.aa anai^reiA of iht soil; wUdi^idiQiNi can acciMtdj 
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dotdeiicles and its rdquirements. "Bat then the analysis is not ahrays readily 
obtainable, or it is not convenient, and to some, undesirable whexL procured ; 
and consequently without further help, the information s(night to hd given is 
simply superfluous and useless. In view of these circumstances we wiU 
endeavor to furnish some items of information, deduced from good authority, 
approzimaling results arrived at by analytical investigation. 

rlanta, such as are usually cultivated, may be classified under Ihree heads. 
*' Thus, potwh plants are those, the ashes of which contain more than half 
their weight of soluble alkaline salts. Idme plants and siiiea plants, those 
in which lime and silica respectively predominate.'^ The ingredients thus 
indicated, eontinues Liebig, are those which forai the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the plants which require an abundant supply of them for their 
growth. By reference to the analysis stated, it will be readily seen that the 
cotton plant partakes largely of both potash and lime. Practically then, it 
is unnecessary to cipher out to which of these classes this plant belongs, as 
it is perceived it is a large feeder on both; 

Now the practical and particular inquiry is, will the lime <»* potash plants 
flourish on a given soil ? If the lime plants grow well, we know that the 
soil is not deficient in lime. If the potash plants flourish, we may know that 
that constituent, or a good substitute, is present and not wanting. But as 
the cotton plant belongs to one of these latter-named classes, in calculat- 
ing for that crop, reference must be had to the growth of other plants in the 
different classes, in order to ascertain the. preponderating ingredients of the 
soil under ohservation. To do this understandingly, the plantermust know 
the constituents of the usually cultivated crops, the class to which they 
belong, and their leading requir^entft. 

This is what w^ now propose to furnish — ^not completely, however, but in 
a form easily enlarged by readers and close observers. But as plants differ 
very much in their various parts, we separate those which are thus widely 

different into the class to which they belong, as follows : 

«».' ii . "• • • • • "' 

PotMb PlantSi Lime PlaaU. fiflioa Planted ' 

Turnip!^; Tobacco, Oat. Straw and Grain, 

Beets, Pea Straw, Wheat Stxaw, 

Irish Potatoes, Irish Potato tops, Barley Straw and Grain, 

Sweet Potatoes, Clover. Bye Straw* 

Rye— Wheat, 

Field Pea, 

Carroty . 

Parsnips, . 

Indian Com, 

A field which will not produce the cotton plant, or which produces too 
much stalk and too little lint, or sparingly of both, may be considered 
as deserving a treatment better than that furnished by the plough and hoe. 
r,W}}at.thattiieatoaii is, we have said, can be determined by close observa- 
i^son and attention to the vegetation which that -^Id is kn^^wn to- ftror. 
^Jhm itt high aad dry pine lands lime abounds; in hmds which support an 
, Qf^:g»q»^i^ potash aboiinds, <&c. 

B^urniog to the cotton plant, we have to observe — ^as Indeed we might in 
jrektioiL to many other piants-^ait the phosphates are indispensable to the 
»se^4s; and wjthoi^saed thiwe is not much lint So then^ in loo^g to the 
, U^l« 9£im}jrfifi» the^Bfetetion <rfa fiid^ naderinspeetkn^ «nd tt^«t»l3^ 
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of that tegetation, our condusidiis are and must be, ihst poor lander intend^ 
for cotton require first the phosphate of lime, (j^ound bones,) gypsum, 
(plaster of Paris,) or sulphate of lime. (Eighteen and a half pounds of sul- 
j4i<ir will nuAe ono hundred pounds of gypsum bythe proper addition^xrf 
eighty-one and a half pounds of hmo;) Our ree(»nmendation is, for poor 
isotton lands, to plant the smailHieeded varieties of cotton, because thdr requhe- 
meqts of phosphates are less than oliieis. We think our remarks wiU tend 
to discover such other additions as maybenedded^ In respect to other 
plants, we observe as befi>re : first learn of what they are composed, and 
observe the fi^wih, and a farmer will soon know exactly what manures are 
reiqfMred ^ nis crops. In c<MMlusion, we may state tbat all lands under the 
free influence of the Gulf breezes are deficient in phoei^ates to a greater or 
less extents 



PRIMARY FACTS IK FARMINa 

Wb have given a synopsis of the elements of several plants, ftnd find a e^n- 
eral resemblance in all, but at the same time a distinct and permaueht d^er- 
ence; The Oat never becomes Kye, nor the Barley Wheat. . We have, 
indeed, known men to contend for this sort of *^ progress ■' both in the animal 
and vegetable world ; but we have never been able to appreciate the logic by 
which such doctrines are defended, nor have any facts been brought to our 
notice which tend to prove such a law in nature. 

If we compare the elements of a good soil with those of plants, we shall 
understand what food is necessary for the germ of a given crop. We make 
no allusion, at present, to those peculiar plants which are to some extent 
anomalous, that is, which produce substances found in no other vegetable 
growthr-«uch as camphor, India rubber, 4;c— as these form a topic of suffi- 
cient in^rest to receive especial attention, by themselves, by andj>y> ,B^t 
what are the elements of soils? 

Soils, as already stated, are composed of organic and inorganic elements. 
The organic are gases, which are supposed to be derived from the atmos- 
phere, aft oxygen, carbon, <kc. The inorganic are ashes of plants, the incom- 
bustible elements, which cannot be reduced to a gaseous state by ordinary 
co^ustion^ They consist of the decomposed elements of plants, and of the 
mtneFala, earths^ <Scc., foHnd in the soil. Of these, some are soluble in water, and 
some Are insoluble, except when combined with another substance. Some 
will dissolve freely, others sparingly. Solution is, however, indispensable to 
the appropriation of any element by the growing plant. While it remains in 
grain^ tJibugh ever so minute, it cannot enter into a living organism. Thus.: 
Litne is a mineral. As a dry powder, it cannot be absorbed ; and hence dry 
lime is as barren as solid flint; while flint, in a proper condition, is essential 
to a fertile soiL Dissolve, the Ume, and it acts at once^ entering into the cell- 
work of the plant. Iron is insoluble in water,, wheii uncombined; but if 
united with oxygen, forming riutj or an oaade of iron^ or with an acid, form- 
ing a salty as the sulpbati of tron, d^c, it becomes soluble. Iron is also found, 
very abundantly, combined with sulphur, £>rming siUphuret of iron, or iron 
pyrikSj which is soluble. 

• If we compare the analyses of soils and manures with tliose of different planta, 
«nd notice thair agreen^nts and disagreements, we shall learn their adapta- 
ti<Hi to the growth of crops. The former render the soil fertile; th^l&it^,f 
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Ite 4jMiemM6iil«^ imier it bMiett» jor tmi«^ 4i6 growth jc^ Ao grrea 
ptasb 

The crop* being eompoMd of the diw^ved ekoMnti of ihe soil and of gWKt 
from die atmospi^re, on aa ezaannatioii of some tabkoonlsaiBtng the mialjeis 
of an J ^>eoieei wbetjber it be grain, corn^ gnaasi or anj other sort^ it will be appar 
Mit what elamento of ihe. «oii will be exhanetad bj one or more growths of 
that apeeies. Tlus being known, the next queetion h^ what mattares will ref^Mse 
them ; or if several sorts of manure ooi^in tiie desired elem^ts, wfaieh caa 
ha most eeooomically a]4>lied ia the given instance ; or, knowiw the el^nenfti 
of the desired crop, and of the soil, we are abfe to. dedde what manmre is 
ffiqiiiflite to supply what is wanting in tiie aoiL- Let us l^n phoe sida hj 
side the analyses of eertain soils and of sotm manures. 
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Silica, 

Alumina, 

Ojddes of Iron, 

Peroidde of MaogSDeae, 

licney ...... .'. 

Magnesia, 

. Potoah, 

8«la,... 

Phosphoric Acid, <bc„ 

Snlpnanc Add, <&c ,. . .... 

Chbrine, 

Homns, 

OarboBic Aoid (with lime),. . 
intrq^peaoua organic matter,. 

Chloride of dodium, . , 

Chloride of Potassium, 

In these tables we find that degree of resemhlanee or similarity, not to ssy 
identity, of properties and qualRies, between the soil and its 'amendmente,'* 
and the growth which it is. to nourish and suRtain, whieh an intelligent anHsan 
would require between his 8to<^ and the goods to be mann&ctured. iThe 
judicious £%rmer, knowing the products demanded, will note the abilHks and 
the disabilities of the soil, and wiH supply the latta*, and at the saeke time 
guard against the exhaustion of the former. 

But the subject requires us to call attention, at this point, to another im- 
portant fact. Manures are of varrous sorts, and operate m diffsrent faodtt. 
Some supply the elements of plants that mtqr be wanting in the soil, ae above 
illustrated, and these are called Fertilizers. They serve as.,/bo«f for the pknt 

Other kinds improve the texture of a soil, when it is too loose or too stiff, 
lilme, marl, clay, sand, &c., are of this class. These may, at the scRne time, 
act' as fertilizers ; but, if so, they are beneficial in these two ways^ one of 
which is entirely distinct from the otiier. These are termed Amdioraton. 

Other applications give activity, increiised ^n^fgy, to vegetation, **forciag'' 
plants to absorb nourishment more rapidly from the soil and from the atmos- 
phere. One of the ef^ts of ashes is of this kind. Light and heat esmt a 
similar influence. These are called StimnUmts. Many iubstaaces, no deoht, 
act both as fertilizers and as stimulants, as fresh dung, pei^aps ptoter, ^ 

When the proper classification of soils, as given on a preceding pi^e^ii 
vwefl understood, we shall be prepared to understand ifha^ aineadmeots are 
needed in a gtyen ease, iftnd to apply, intel%ently, the ddfe^nt kinds ef 
ttanurai 
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This lock, familiarly kno\?n at the great London Eair as Hobbs's I^ocBt/k 

the property and the invention of our neighbors, Messrs. Day & Newell/' 14 

name is composed of two Greek words, signifying, in a liberal renderings '(^^- 

I inp discovert/^ (jiapa and oritofuu,)' It is the most wonderful lock ever invented. 

I Its grand principle may be described without a diagram, perhaps, whilid 

I some of the details of its machinery are too complicate to be undentood by 

I mere description. •'• 

r Suppose, then, that ten or fifteen thin plates of steel, technically called 'tm»- 

biers f lie side by side, parallel to the bolt and above the key-hole, each of Whk& 

admits both of a vertical and horizontal movement If no obstacle interten^, 

it is obvious that an ordinary key inserted into the lock, and turned upwards, 

i Would raise all these tumblers alike, until the key stands in a vertical position. 

Ti:(rning the key still further, these tumblers will descend to their first poii- 

tion. If the end of the key was notched, or filed into sections of difiSsretrt 

lengths, each corresponding in thickness to the thickness of the tumblers^ UPb 

I plates would rise unequally. If these sections of the key were separated,* and 

I the bits fastened together by a screw running through them, it is- obvioifo 

that their order or arrangement might be changed at pleasure, and theie 

• changes would produce a corresponding variety in the position of the4uiii- 

.blers. Such' is the arrangement of this lock; and now for the advantage 

gained by it. 

Each of these tumblers must be raised before the bolt moves; and wh«n 
this movement takes place, the tumblers move with it ; and as they move, 
they fasten themselves into certain teeth or notches nsade to receive them'iii 
the exact position in which the key leaves them ; and besides this, a*' dog,'* 
placed in Ui^ other end <^ the lock, also follows the tumblers and effectually 
prevents ahy force from moving either or all of them until itself is dispose k>f. 
Next, suppose that the bolt is thrown out, and the door of the safe on 
which it is'fastened is secured. The same key that locked can unlock with 
the greatest ease. But if the^e bits are taken apart, and the key' is made m 
again in a different order, the bolt cannot be started. The position of eaon 
tu;nbler was controlled by its own bit, and is in a position to be governed by 
'i ' If any other bit comes in contact with either of them, it will be unfitted 
id it, land the key is thus brought in contact with an obstacle thattoomiot, 
by any means, be got rid of. The progress of the key is arrested before it 
can move the dog behind the tumblers, and the ether end is secure,, each 
tumbler in its own notch, from which the key has no power to i%m6ve them. 
. These two fastenings at each end of the tumblers are in separate chambera, 
and both are distinct fron^ the chamber of the key^iole. 

A blast of powder in the key-hole cannot affect the loSk, because it isr iti a 
Separate chamber, one end of which is formed of a piece of brassy' weii fitted, 
but not fastened to it, and only a moderate fcHice is required to throw it out 
.It is as if the breech-pin of a gun were a mere plug, made to adhere to tbe 
barrel by waic, for example, producing less adhesion between it and the 
cylinder in which it is placed than there is between the barrel and the wad- 
ding when forcibly driven home by the ramrod, or the bullet when tiglkUy 
fitted into the bore of a rifle. The breech-pin will be fovoed oaty wlule the 
wadding or the bullet is unmoved. 
If access should be hod to the look, by boring or otherwise, no advantage 
VOIh T. 1 
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would be gained ; for the tumblere are fastened at both ends of the lock ; and 
if they were, not, there are no means of knowing which tumbler to alter, nor 
how many of them, nor how much to alter one or another ; and thus these 
three groups of insurmountable difficulties liiust be overcome ere the bolt can 
he moved. And if the bolt is thrown out, and the bits of the key are sepa- 
rated, it is obvious that, as a matter of safety, a memorandum of the order in 
whieh they were placed must be made, for the owner or maker has no 
advantage, in opening the door thus fastened, over an entire stranger. Each 
bit is numbered for this purpose. 

But suppose we sit down and place the bits at random, hoping to hit the 
right combination. This is our only chance for getting at the treasure 
we covet ; and this is, in fact, what several have undertaken to do, both in 
England and on the GontinenL The reason why all have failed, as they have 
Mtherto, will be obvious, when we observe that a series of ten tumblers, the 
number genially used in locks for banks, &c., admits of 3,628,800 changes. 
How long would you expect to try, ere you would hit the right one ? But 
the latgest lock« have fifteen tumblers, and of course fifteen bit^ in the key. 
Such a series admits of l,d07,6'74,468,000 chances. Are you inclined to 
imdertake the trial ? A key with twelve bits admits only of 479,001,600 
changes. Probably this is sufficiently formidable for you to make the experi- 
ment with. When the lock is constructed with ten tumblers and ten bits to 
the key, there is only one chance in 3,628,800 of getting the i^ht one. To 
all practical purposes, this, in all cansciencej is enough. &e burglar^s 
chance is worthless ; for, leaving out of the question the cost, the labor, and 
the risk, itjwould hardly pay for grinding his tools — it being worth but one 
dollar, provided success would secure to him the round sum of three and a 
jialf millions of dollars. 

But, aoocNrding to bur ideas of the ^^ doctrine of probabilities,^ or ^the 
8(»ence of chances," the numbers given above, and stated also in tiie pamph- 
let of the proprietors of the lock, do not tell the whole story* This is not 
4^ that 18 required of an actual burglar, but is only the rule when an experi- 
mentist, having the key and the lock at his own exclusive,control,can operate 
at his leisure. An actual burglar has other difficulties to encounter. He 
knows not even the number of tumblers to be moved. He knows not tbe 
position of any one of them. He knows not the lengdi of bit necessary to 
veaoh any one of thenu AU these must be known ere he can succeed. But 
this IS not alL While he is beginning to make trial of his keys, the lock, by 
daily use^ is changing its position from day to day, and perhaps severed times 
a day. The combination that suits at twelve o'clock to-day will probably 
never smt tkereafter. Hence the problem the burglar has to solve is, not to 
throw a given number of dice till the upper facea all correspond with the 
upward faces of another stationary set, which is the chance above calculated ; 
but it is rather to throw two sets of dice, each set coudisting of the numbers 
aboire given, mitil both exactly correspond. This is the most accurate form 
of stating the case aooording to any fix^d principle ; although, to be strictly 
applicable, the lock should be changed as often a^ the burglar experiments. 
But if this ifi so, or any thiog like it, he might well despaur ; for, with the 
amallest lock mentioned, be has only one diance for success out of 13,168,189»- 
440^000i Thi4 ^chance" or '^ probability," calculated mathematically, — ^pro- 
vided nothing ia ^wed fi>r time, labor, expense or risk, and provid^, also, 
that success rewards him with a million of dQUar8,-*-is worth a trifle moro 
thsBLjOOOO? ofamilL .. i 

Wherein, then, consbts the security and excellence of this lock ? 
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"il. In its hxtgQ dimetikioas, givmg it strebgA, and forbidding all hope of 
breaking b j vioienoe. 2. In the simplicity of its eomptexity^ presenting a task 
to any burglar in which the most ingenious must expect only defeat, and at the 
same time an ease of motion which places it in the power of the youngest child. 
3. In the practipal impossibility (possible in theory) of so arrangipg the bits 
of the key that they will be adapted fx) the then condition of the tumblers, and 
be able .to find a passage ^nong them to those contdvanoes which hold the 
bolt fast in spite of any conceivable fbrce that can be applied to it. The 
order of the tumblerfi may be changed every time the bolt is drawn back, 
so that knowing the condition of the key now affords no indication of the 
position in which the lock may be left an hour hence. 

There are other importaxit contrivances, both inside and outside the main 
walls of the lock, which cannot be explained without a diagram. One of 
these either cbvers or exposes the key-hole ; another guides and confines the 
fumbWrs; while still another acts directly upon the " dog.'* SuflBce it to say, 
further, that we can hardly conceive it possible to carry the security of bolts 
farther ; and yet Mr. Newell informs us that he is about to make some im- 
provements even upon this wonderful invention. As it stands now, it has 
acquired for him an honorable fame, at the very head of his profession, wide 
as the world. We wish that multitudes of other eminent men were as 
worthy of honor as he. - 

. »^' ' ' ' •''''—." • 
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Wfi ^ve below sundry suggestions in relation to various departments of 
gardfa culture. 

; CoiflPOST i-OB Gbexn-Houbb Plants. — ^The best and aafest compost for 
$11 plan^ is two thirds leaf-mould, (entirely decayed leaves, to be found in tiie 

WPodfiO'^^^ <^^ ^^^ fi^ ^^^ -^7 ^^g ^^ ff^o^ ^ ^i^ ^^^ a. great 
,mikky tlui^ wiU not grow withodt it. 

.Specific Manure for the Pear. — Coal cinders, iron filings, charcoal 
dust, d^c, such as is usually found about a blacksmith's shop, are excellent for 
pear tlre€». Turn under the surface about three or four inches deep. 

.. laamn Fsrxiuzsr. — ^Mr. Downing recommends tiie following for siraw- 
benriea, early, peas, fuchsias, dabUas, ^c. : ' 

.Dfysohe haHf an ounce of sulphate <^ amanonialin a galloni of water ^ and 
apply it to the roots of green-house or hardy plants with a watmng-pot ever^ 
^i«t^ ^ft^Ti^-r-tiie other fire times use plain water. Planta should not be 
wi^redj«niii it daily, or they will die--^^* just as^ certainly as a man will who 

. drid» nothing but pure brandy." It' should be mixed several houQ^ before 
it is used. 

' . Rose Slugs.— tA decoction of tobacco, about the color of weak black tea, 
thrown on the under side of the leaves of roses, will destroy the, slugs. Re- 
peat it twice, about sunset, and you will get rid of them. 

PRUNXira EvEBaR]EBKS.^^In pruning evergreen trees, the lowest branches 
idioiild, in aU oases, be the longest, whatever the shape of the head may be. 
fGi^ sl^le of pruning is in accordance with the natural growth and habit of 
-OBiirly idtevB^tiwns, «nd produoea tl^t beautiftil pairh^Kkid ftpj»6fftmiiee; ^ 
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much ddmired in&glieb.tondacape gard^ing, Where the lowest btanches 
seem tospriBg directly from th<^ turf, and forda a coKitinoatioa of the gnunj 
lawns of crisp and. ^oee-fibaven yerdure. . 

FCHiaATOK. — ^The following method of fumigating plants, houses, Ac, will 
be found eiisctual. Place some red-hot cinders in a flower pot, elevated upon 
bricks, so as to allow a ctirrent of air through 'it, throw in" tobacco, and keep 
the house shut 12 hours. The addition of a little milk of sidphur will make 
the smoke more pungent and destructive. 



ARTBSIAiJ WELLS IN ALABAMA. 

• •"> .. ■ ' . . 

De £ov>^9 Review describes a well of this description, bored by Mr. N. B. 

Bead, for. Joel Matthews, Esq., at the sit^ of his cotton factory in Gahaba. 

The writer says : - 

The .first tK)re was about three iilches in diameter, and ih^ discharge is 
600 g^ons per minute, or 8^4.,000 gallons in 24 hours, exceeding, probably, 
any vrell in America. Mr. Biead is now engaged in rimming put to a di- 
ameter of six inches. The force of the water greatly facilitates this operation, 
as it throws out at the top all the material which the auger detaches. 

This I believe to be the first well in Alabama which has been sunk be- 
low the water which, rising to the surface in abundance for ordinary pur- 
poses, is found beneath the first stratum of soft limestone. 

In this locality, this stratum was perforated to a depth of 363 feet from 

the surfkce, when a stratum of sandstone was reached ^ve feet in depth. In 

this formation marme fossils were found in. great abundance^ shells, staffish^ 

' &c. Below this, in a stratuni of gray sand, three feet thick, water was Cound) 

which rose tp the surface in a bold stream. 

: . Thi^ is the poibV ranging from 200 to ^00 feet beloW the euiface, at 
which it is cuBlk>mary to oease oper^c^ in- bbridg Artesian welk in. tins 
country; but in this ifistanoe, Mr. Matthews discarded the fear of losing the 
water, which has hitherto deterred penetration to a greater depth, and. allowed 
, Mr. Read, at his solicitation, to extend his operations downwards in search 
of a more abundant supply. Immediately below the water was found a for- 
mation of very hard sandstone, one foot three inches thick. Then a formation, 
which Mr. Read describes as a ^^ dark-blue, sticky sand,'' nine^ feet three 
inofafis thick.; then bliie soft, M^aestone, sevro^fbet; bluish gray sand, nitseieen 
feet ; green sand, three feet. Below, this last stratum, water was a^ain found 
' in a gray^sand, or fine .debris of miea, quartz, and feldsp«ir, probably ^d^nte- 
graied granite^ being 40- feeft, &! in; below, the ifirst .water, and 411 feet 6 in. 
below the surface;' This stratum continued amchanged for 125 feet in depth, 
and the water obtained from it' greatly ahgmentedithe supply. B^w this, a 
,hard gray stodfitone 11 feet t^ ck wks encountered^ where water was agadn 
found in sand, generally similar to that above the sandstone, except that it 
was traversed with .occasional thin strata of soapstone. This formation, witih 
'water, constantly augmenting the discharge of the well as the depth was in- 
creased, continued for 299 feet, or ^10 feet 10 in. from the si;irface^ where the 
boring terminates for the present. 

It. is Mr. Matthews' 'hitention, after he has' riipmed. out the well to the 

di^mcrler of six> inches, ^for the jwjtiole depth, to continue boring to long as the 

.water, continues' to^^reaae: in.tjuantity. It is the design :to. tube the well, so 

, fa]?.«^;tef»ias tolilbM o/S tbe wftter found .beneath the tot stcatom (tf ' Usm- 
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stoniB.. It is fhought that this will gfeatly increase the forte c^ the.dischai^' 
from the' lower fountain, which is the main source ojf the supply. . >*' . • 

Many wagQn-loads of . fij^nd have, been tUro.wA. put from below. 1^7 the 
force of the water. The water, however, is perfectly dear and limpid, and? 
pleasant to the taste. Pieces 6f stone the size^k^f an egg, or lai^er, or a silver 
half dollar, if "thrown into the. well, are immecliatelj; ejected.^ ' "^^ 
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D'eMxw^.9 In4uiUrial Besowrctis and Pr ogress ^ ihfi Soitth&rn and We^etn SU^es* 

TtiBwork is noW nearly ready for the press ; havii^ been , pfepkr«d to sujpply th^ 
Ifirgte iind increasiDg^ demand for the complete series of T)e Bow*b Review^ in twelve vol- 
umesj the hack n'Qml)er8 of which are neai-ly exhausted, and which' it would , require a. 
very Id^ge outlay to reprint. As a substitute for these, the editor proposes jtd jftiak^ a ] 
selection of all the important and valuable papers contained in them from the' beginning, 
oondensiog, re-arranging, and completing to date, and throwing the subjects, after the 
manner ofthe encydppaedias, into alphabetical order. In this manner eYei;j thing pf iQ*^ 
terest and importance will be preserved in stfConvenienf form for reference,; and the vol- 
umes wiU constitute the only repository for the shelved of the library of sudi information, 
which by means of the monthly numbers hereafter will always be brought -down to date. 
• The -volumes will' embrace the gist of every thing that has appeared iii the Review 
relating to the SoiUliern and Western /8'to<c«, to wit : 'Their tustory, Papulation, Qe- 
pgraphy, Statistics ; Agricultural Products of Cotton, Sugar, Tobacco, Hemp, Grains, N&- 
w Slioises,' etb., eta Manu&ctures: detailed accounts, statistics and^ history of all, 
branches;. Bitemal Improvements: complete statistics of Bailroibd^' results, profits^ 
ezp^nsea, eo8ts,ijidvfiatag«8, miles in projeotioo, constructed, com^pleted, etc^ ; Piank-ronds. '< 
QauDal^ Navigation, ete. Laws and Statistics': management ana amelioration of slavery ; 
Ooknmerceof the death and West iik all- of its^Baiiiute partionlars, tte., together with an 
historicaVafaduitatiitical sketch of eacb-of the States ahd citie& The doine^c and foreign ' 
trade, zesoaBces^maBafadnares, ete., of the Umted States. ' The Census mtiimB from 1^90," 
with the complete 8tal90tica of the Oeunu of' 1860. • . .i*. ■■■ ' > 

The volumes will he issued in fikptomber^ October, and November Bexi,at f 10 ^r 
the set, 'the publisher Teqeav^ng orders in advanbe'y payi|ble on delivery > of ^ the 'volumes, 
either to; mercbRDts through whom tiie orders are'reoeived, or to thd parties tfaMftSfAves: 

,Be Bfluft :A6viiM0, of which this is a conden8atioD,istpuUished nvontmyin New>»Oi^eaab, 
and other SoulhemaDd Western cities,' 112 to 140 pages, small print, fine paperuoden- 
mving% uid treats of all Ui« greabindastrial matters rebtioglto the Southern and 
West^ States, and incidentally of the Korth and ihe Unioa Term* $6 pet ammnL - 



'The Cyclojpcedia of Aneedoies of I&Uraiure and the Rns Arte'} toniaininff aeojMUB 
and choice selection of Anecdotes o/* the various forms of Literature^ of the Arts^ of 
• Architecture^ Engraving y MusiCy Poetry^ Painting, and Sculpture^ and Qf the nvost 
celebrated Literary Gluir octets and Artists of different countries' and ages, etc. By 
Kazlbtt Aevinb, A.M., author of the ** Cyclopsedia of Anecdotes." "With numerous, 
illustrations. 8yo,*pp. 698. Boston : Published by Gould <fe Lincoln, 59 Wasl^ngtou. 
street 1862. 

We have examined the above beautiful volume with ixv>re. thaa usual ihtorest, and 
never hiy it asi^e but^ith feelings :df regret The editor has justly idomeared thii 
interesting collection of Aneodotes of literatui^ and th« Fine Arts to *" precioDB 'metal 
from <^eu mkesy and: xiewJ^y^discovered |)iacers,'f for which "all. climes -and countries 
have bee^e^rplored.**. So»e of them: are "gems from their, native rocks;? but ** many 
more, from tbi? decaying. cMkets and €o0i^ in which. they were, previouiily istofed 'by 
* others *" but.^ere qoUected, ne^wly palishedf and set in forma of order and beauty for 
use. It is J;i!V^ ajChoice collection — a valuable and interesting embedimentof eorioba 
and rare articles, rflating to. Architecture Aofthon, the I)tfa]na,;SDgraTOig, Fictibn, (His- 
iocy, ^one, Pi|uitiDg» Foetcy; PdntiagytolptaiN, Ao, d^nfive eeptofs^ aod •elMftc* 
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with ^([raater eare and better jud{^eDt» than tbow of aoy Tolame^ irlueh baa. pvs* 
ceded it Altbongh abouodiog T^ith bumorous inoideDts, B&QieB of wit, and flaabes of 
gttmoBf together with grayer and jnore seriotis nuitters, nothing baa been admitted 
wbidb ia caleolated to caat a amgle aneer or inuendo affajnat Tirtue or religion ; and in 
thia respeot it ia eminanlitjr adi^d to eyeiy funily and iBdifidoal. 

iDatmctocB of joatb and popoliirlectarera who wonUl giye infojmaticHi on the Tariona 
topica of which the yelume treata, will find it a yaluablQ auziliajcy in the enforcemoit 
and illpBtration of their communications to othera. It abould fiuad a pbce in eyerj 
librarj in ihe conntiy. 

Children, their Hydropathic Management in Health and Dieeaae, 

*^Ih a late nnmber a critical notice of this work appeared, endoraing it more MIt Ihan 
acoorda with the yiewa of the editoia, ^ei&er of whom has any '^predUeetUmi' nr the 
** hydropathic treatment of diseaae.'* The article waa written bj a fiiend to whom we 
often intrust the preparalsoB of our critical notices, and to whose yiews, as a general 
thin^, we can dieerfwlj anbacribe. The mistake of the writer, in the present instance, 
consists in making the editors endorse his own indiyidual opinions, and thus committiBg 
them on a point iQ which thej differ materially from bimsel£ The error was not dia- 
ooyered in time to preyent its going abroad with the full and unquali^ed endorse- 
ment of the editors* We consider ibis explanation due to the reader and to the public^ 
no less than to the editors ibemselyes. 



3^ Hietory of Palestine, from the Patriarchal Age to the Present Time ; with Intro- 
ductory Cliapters on the Geography and Katural. History of the Country, and on tiie 
Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews. By John Kitxo, D.D.. Kditor of the ** Pic- 
torial Bible," ** Pictorial History of Palestine,'* " CyclopaBdia of Biblical Literature," etc. 
With upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 426. Boston: Qoiild h 
lincoln, '69 Waahington street 1852. 

The diatingpished author of the aboye work is one of the most deeply interesting and 
inatroctiye writers of bihUcal literatcnre of the preaent age. His aC^le ia ensy and natu- 
ral, his descriptiye powera of the hip^faeat order, and his niuvaliiye.airikaiig Mui graphiel 
Although not tiie moat eztensiye, hut ** HiatorT of Paleatine " is one of his.nsost popular 
and iblirqctiye yolumes, and one that cannot Isil to be read with profit., not only by the 
bibticaItsoh(dar, bat the atudentin literature, the teacher ia the BiMe-diiaa and SalMiatb' 
acAiool, and eyeiy peraoD interested in the history <ef the cuatoitta, mamien, and inslita- 
tions of the Hebrew nation, from the time of Abaham, tiiroagh all ite yarioua forma and 
yidssitnde^ to the final dispersion of tiiat peculiar people. 

Thia wodc' ia one of much labor and research, and waa prepared by the anttior ez- 
pready for ito preaent purpose, tiie whole bein^ illustrated by the results, of suck acqnain* 
taoee. with Onental customs as hia former residence in the East enabled him to acquire. 

Aa a yaluable lEustrated oompencUoua history of Paleatine and its Jbrmea peojple, we 
thiidc it ia not exceeded by any work that we hayei naad,a]Ml it desieryea a^place in eyery 
library and Sabbath«sdiool in the cotintiry. 

America oi I found it. By the Mother of Mast Luvdix Dukoan. I6mo^ pp. 440 
New-Yozk: Robert Garter A Brothers, 285 Broadway. 1852. 



This is one of the best yolumes of ''first impressions" of America^ its institntions^ 




record of the "unpretending traces of what fell under the eyery-day experience " of one 
who " yisited America with cordiid feeling and ardent expectation,'' and was not disap- 
MiBted. ^e yery generously remarim : "A tiation so prosperpas does not need or con- 
deaeeod to wish lor adidatioa It is far aboye flattery ; but it demands justice, and in 
aeyeral iaaiaiiees has fiuled to obtain it from English tourists.'' 

We. are decidedly pleased with the lam^ar and charming tone of th« book. The 
anthoreas in aU instances des^^ to be "just, candid, and kind f adnfirii^i^d blanung 
with' equid nmpUcity, yet umlbrmly regardfid of the feelmgs of thos^ %(x whom she 
writes, and neyer offendinff by eyen an approach to banftmeaa oriny^ecfivk Her bene- 
voleooe^ love, and heayeo-bom charity, are only equalled by her purity ififad^loyeliness. 

Thai book is |mbUahed ia the Messt& Cartena^ uanal beautiful B^^, and embdlbhed 
iritb^aatdkiiig portntit of tjM writer; mk we iia«d icmreal; to ranuut'iHIhat Hmm irho 
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nam an opportunity of supplying themaelyes with this excellent Tolume, will hare lost 
a most a^eeable pleasure in its perusal. 

ffudtan River t and the Ettdson River Rctilroad. 
This is the title of a neat, convenient, and very interesting illustrated pamphlet of 60 




features and historical incidents connected with each described with spirit afifd accuraejv 
Indepeadent of being a complete directory of the whole route, both river and railraaa, 
if is a Very i^eeable travelling companion, affording much historical and local informa- 
tion in regard to the various points deserving especial notice along tlie route. It is Veiy 
neatly embellished with woodcut views of the principal obiects of interest upcti tm 
line. Published by "W. 0. Locke <fc Co., 136 Ifassau street, New- York; and Bradbury 
A Guild, 120 Washington street, Boston. 



Manwd.of the G&rperaiian of the OUy of Neio-York, for 1862. By D. T. yAi.KNTua. 
ISmo^ ppb iH)4. 

If perseverance and the exiiminatlon of documents, ancient and recent; if skill in the 
preparation and arrangement of statistical tables ; if conciseness, and at the same time 
completeness of detail, touching population, finances, schools, religious and potitical ini^ti- 
tutionf^ (Ebc. ; if the publication of well drawn maps and charts, illustraftig the past ttf 
well as the preset — &e whole well printed, on good paper, and well bound ; if alt thes^' 
combined entitle one to be regarded as a successful author, Mr. Valentine inaj statid in 
th^ first rank amon^ his fellows, and demand for this volume a higher meed of praise 
than can be claimea for most volumes of this description. 



A Praetieal %flem cf Rhetoric, mt the Principles and Bdes of Style, inferred from 
eaoampleB of Writing; to which is added a HistoriGal Dissertatien oa Eo^ish Style. 
By Sahqsl p. Nxwicax, Professor of Rhetoric in Bowdoin Ccdlege. 60th ddition. pp., 
Sll. New-Tork : Mark H. Newman <b Co, 199 Broadway. lUh 

Few works reach the sixtieth editioiL " All the world " must be mistaken for once 
if this is not a capital book. But works of this description are used chiefly by the more 
educated of the community, and hence the verdict in its favor is the more worthy of 
confidence. We knew the author well when living, and can testify to the respect paid 
to his virtues and his tajenta, as well as to his practical skill in teaching. The plan of 
this work is good, its style ea^y and clear, and we see not why it should not be printed 
yet another sixty times. . . , , , 

Zessona in Modftn Farming, or Agriculture for Schools: containing Scientific Exercises 
. for Recitation, and Elegant Extracts, from Rural Literature, for Academic or Family 
{leading. By Rev. John L. Bi.ake, D.D., author of Farmer*s Every -Day Book, Gen- 
eral Bicgraphical Dictionary, and Family Encyclopsedia of Useful Knpwledge. pp. 
482. New- York : Newman &, Ivison, 199 Broadway. 1862. 

Dr. Blake does every thing well. He is a r^narkable man, abounding in the knoir- 
ledge of men and things ; and thus knowing what is needed, ra eminently oompoteirt to 
supply the deficiency. This book is exactiy what it professes to be. No reascoahle 
man, who has read the title, will be disiappointed in its perusal 

Ma/mud of Attronmny, emd the Uee cf the Globea, for Schools and Academies., ' By 
HsMET KmDKJb NeW'York : Newman & Iviscm, 199 Broadway. 1862. 

This little work, of 130 pages, is systematic and lucid, unusually full in problems for 
the use of globes, and is worthy of attentioo fi'om teachers and committees. 



Arithtnetieal Tablee and J^xereiees, for In&nt Schqpla By Jaxes B, Tbomsok, A<M« 

pp.96. New-York: Nfewman <k Ivison, 199 Broadway. 1869.' • 

• > . > 

A little work w^ adapted for those for whom it wae desigiied. It includes prQC«tMi» 
in wbftt ai^ to b« caUidflnlipie and eompound.qouitilies^ 
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EDITORS* JOTTINGS. 



The Habt.tm RAiLEOAD.^About twenty depots at all the stations on the road for 
Ttftrs since^ a road was commenced and the accommodation of passengers, some of 
OHMlly finished to Harlem, a suburb of Kew* which are fine specimens of architecture, 
York, distant eight miles from the City Hall, taste, and beauty. 

It passed through solid rock of from ten to As already Intimated, the road has had 
thicty feet in depth, and, at that early much to contend with, and its final success 
"fmod, was the most expensive in its con. is owing, in a great measure, to the perse- 
siructioB of any road in the Union. . At the verii:^ efforts of Gouvs&nbur MobjliS) Esq^ 
period of which we write, we believe Har- its First Vice-President . Mr, Morris has 
lem was regarded as the terminus of the dung to the enterprise through all its vi- 
road for all future time. But " times change, cissitudes, and at times when many men 
and we change with them.'' The road sub- would have abandoned it to its fate, 
sequently crossed the Harlem river, and We may also mention in this connectiDn 
OAde a littJe progress into Westchester Madison Sloat, Esq., its experienced and. 
county. ^A few years witnessed still fur- able Superintendent, whose every energy is 
ther progress, and still a little time longer employed for the advancement of the road, 
found the roa^ making rapid progress and to whose far-seeing plaqs it is indebted 
northward along the western boundaries for the many suburban villages which now 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts ; when, so thickly stud it along its pathway. All 
in February last, the road was opened to Al- these villages (and their name is legion) 
BANT, 160 miles, and now runs trains daily are indebted to Mr. Sloat for their success, 
to and from that ancient Butch city, and he having often made arrangements for tiie 
capital of the Empire State t So impossible frequent and economical transit of passen- 
is it to set bounds to progress in this age of gers over the road, against the advice and 
steam! The Harlem Railroad is to the counsel of those whose wisdom many 
eastern counties of this State, and the west- would have regarded as si^erior to his. 
em counties of Massachusetts and Connec- The policy of Mr. Sloat has been liberal 
ticut, what the Erie road is to the southern and well directed, and the public no less 
counties of Kcw-York. It opens a means than the road are now reaping the advan- 
of transport whereby all marketable pro- tages of his seasonable efforts, 
ducts can reacb the great metropolis of the The conductors are gentlemen, Messrs. 
nation in a few hours ; and, in addition, has Woodman,Blacklidge, Marks,Coutant, Jones, 
. opened one more route of travel between 'Ward,Macy, EilkpAtrick, Edwards, Sharp, 
]New-Tork and Albany. McAnana, and all others whose names may 

The travel on the Harlem Railroad is have escaped us, are obliging and attentive 
8U|Hposed to e^^ceed that of any other road to their passengers, and faithful to those 
in the world! A train passes over it on an whose interests they represent In our 
average everv twenty minutes during the recent tour it was our good* fortune to ride 
twenty-four hours of the day; and some with Mr. Maot, both in going out and re^ 
idea may be formed of the excellent and turmng. .Mr. Macy is a sociable, well-in- 
careful management observed, from the fact formed gentleman, and relieves travelling 
that, dn t}ie'4th of July last,. sevenfy-ei^ht of all its tediousness by his ^ank and 
loDgitniiospaesedover Harlem bridge with- engaging conversation. The road passes 
ant the occurrence of a single accident through several places connected with rev- 
It was our pleasure recently to pass over olutionary and other interesting associa- 
this road. Our principal object in doing tions, which Mr. Macy points out, and on 
so ^as to inspect it, and to give our readers wluch he converses to the pleasure and 
the restilt of our observations. We can gratification of every intelligent traveller, 
say in all candor, that we saw much to We commend those of our readers who 
ooippend, and nothing to condemn. No may wish to go to Albany to the special 
road in the country of the same width has care of Mr. Macy. If' at all like us, they 
a better track, or one over whidi the tra- "will desire to improve the acquuntance hf 
veller passes with greater ease. The en- repeating the ride, as we shall do at no 
gitieA Bxe of the best make, and of tj^e larg- distant (ky. 

est class. About a dozen have been put The success of the Harlem Railroad is no 
upon the road within a year, as also* a large longer an experiment^ as it was a few years 
d&fdb^ of substimtial and beautiful cars, since. It hais more citrs, more engines. 
The company has, with commendaUe lib- makes more frequent trips, and carries 
•rality, constructed large and commodious more passengers, than any road of the aama 
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lengtli in the known world. Long may it obfigatioa to obsenre silence npOB all-lmb^i 
be as wisely and as pnidentlj managed as jects that are or may be the oeeasion of "» 
it now is, promoting the prosperity of the politicsal or eTen of party- aetion I ( Soppose^- 
rich fiirmmg country ibroogn which it the Reciprocity BiU; as it ib oaUe4> Viftl^ 
passes, and addinp^ to the wealth of the double or qnadrnple the nnmberof'Compe^'' 
two dties with which it is connected. titers in me home nwrket^ in seme great 

section of our oouBtry«i-4U<6 our montte toi j 

be sbnt, and must we aoquiesee i» siled^' - 

Fallowing — ^MoDBOFOoTiBiifOAGBBSif willioiit a single pretesi becanae dem»* 
Crop, &c.-*When a large ^wth of buck- gognes choose to make a party question W 
wheat or other green crop is to be turned itf Shall we be ibi^iddeni^io iiifpiliqi tl^<] 
under, it is often corered but imperfectly. miUions of producers in onrcountry how ttod 
A writer in the GermantotBti Telegraph where to nnd oonsameii»wlio will ImyKt 
describes a novel method of doing this work, remunerating prices, lest we -iteH offaoci' 
wbich may be worth <^e experiment, for some party tactitian I Must we withhold 
that portion of the crop whibh is not thor- our honest convictions, and do hypocritical 
oughiy covered will of course be lost to homage to that policy wlmdi tkiy>w% tbou- 
the farmer. This writer says: sands out of employment, and binds- idoKam* 

'^ I take a piece of diain of the sise of a down to inevitable poi^ertj and wast; fta/- 
common trace chain, and of about 22 inches fear we may deprive some noi^ ^wliMaB" 
in length, (more or less according to the of a seat in Congress 6r of mc^eef!' 'Snob > 
height of the beam of the plongfa,) having a Bxe not our notions, and we can eeotent W> 
swivel in the middle, and, fastening one end no su<^ reslrietions upon our ^nL-i Hie^ 
of ijiis by means of a hook or leather strap substantial interests of the cotinttv.iongfat.' 
to the underside of the beam of the ploogh, to he above 'party policy and imyfoad IflitK 
and about six inches forward of the post of readb of party lUMhinefy ; and We will (d6l 
the mould-board, I attach to the other end our best m opposition to aby other rule el: 
an iron ball of an oval shape and about three acticni. ' - 'v : • .. : 

pounds' Weight to drag in the furrow imme* ' •• ' 

diately before the turning Und. By means Oaoutoboitc^— A N<w Avviraaitioic*--^' 
of this Contrivance, the growing crop is pros- It is said- ^fait Mr. -Hodgesi, an. Bng^^ 
trated and turned io; and the turning land lishmao^ • proposes to 'employ this enbr*r 
falling upon it, it is completely buried in mous elastic power, in' the raising of * 
the Turrbw.'* heavy masses, short pieces of qpuratdhond^.' 

The American Fanner recommends Ulat, called by the iuveator power*fmrekeua^ tire 
when buckwheat is to Im ploughed in, suocesMvelv stretched and attacked to the 
the seed be sown at the riite of a bushel to bnrdeni to be rsiBed*, when a sfffitienfc mim-. | 

the acre. He also remarks that *'if you ber of these power-purefaaseais fixed to ihe ! 

have a field that you would like to get in weight, their combined elastier force JifWit 
wheat, and clover after it, but which you from the ground. T^ of Ifheae apparatkis, 
fear is too poor for the purpoto, plough it having iiulividually a power' capabla ct 
up, after manuring, sow a bushel of buck- twentynftve kilogrammes, raiee together twtt^ 
wheat per acre on it, and when the buck- hundi«d and fifty tilogrammes. Eachbeamc: 
wheat comes Into bloom, plough it in, pul- is fifteen centimetres long,'faM}^w«ighB about 
verize it, and you may seed it to wheat with forty frammes «f vulcanized caootobotiav 
the certainty of its yielding a profitable crop, If these ten bearenWere stretehedvto Khsi 
and of being seeded to clover ne^ spriisg." limit of their eilastiGity, (which is not that 

'^ of their power of cohesion,) they ^fenoold lift 

three hundred and twen^ kilogrammes. 

**Th« Plough, Loom, ahd Airm.^^The This power.though obedient to the common 
June number is well filled with interesting law of mechanical ibrees, yet diffemsiiffi- 
and profitable reading for the farmer and eiently from known forces to be distingni^ 
workmg man; though we think the space ed as a new power. 11» same pAc^e.ia 
the e()itor still pertinaciously couples with applicable to the' towmgi of vessels y it can 
the discussion' of a topic that belongs prop- equalbf be made iiie of iat xaising the aih 
eriy to tlie arena of party politics, might chor, <sc. » • ' • '» 

be appropriated to something much better By an inverse principle, the power-pn> 
adapted to the tastes and wants of his chases maybe'emi^byed as a power for. 
readers."-^ 6^007. and D&m, prcjection. Thaa a certain number of these 

"We elEirnestly desire to secure' the ap^ agentsmiglit be attached to a oaanon-iube 
proval ot our friend of the Oaxim erndDmn- coMtmcted kx thnywitig faarpooo& . • Thia 
ocrat, and would do much that was iiiCbnK afiplieatkni would render important aervkea 
vent«nt and even laborious te diMain it. in the whale fisMng. Tbe'empleymnt^ 
But we w^ouM humbly Mk if we' ate under a eauBDn efauged with poi^dar is' iiBpnub 
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tioftUe ; bMaose the nom frigbtoiw U10M land whiob ozcel tliu herd in high Uood 

cnaatarea •nd]iilftk€» tlMm fly fisom it, and aad quality, 

the aeapieii, to thiow the harpooD by hattd, . We take great pleasure in calling atten- 

atfft obliged* as 10 knowq^ ito preeead in light tion to tiius sale, and doubt not that many 

boati^ expoaed to great dai^r. Thia new of our readers will arail themaehres of the 

pfooepa mM been toed with euoeesf^ An opportunity offered by it to improTe the 

eighty-pounder thus changed haa. thrown a breed of their stock. 

baM one hondred and tweaty nuir$» ; e^er 

balls have been thrown two hundred mtetre^ 

and mom. Abow»ooiMtruotedon theeame Aobiouuicbb at the Skat of Govxas- 

pndcipby and -the oolrd.of which only was iCKim*-*Four fiftha oi the active peculation 

elaatio^ threw an arrow oC seventy-aix eenti- of the United States are employed in the 

uMtrea to a distaBce of one hundred and coltiyationot thesoLL Yet in a recent speech 

seTBOty iiMtr€9» in: Congress by Hon. £. Newton of Ohio, ha 

— — says Xb» Agricultural Department of the 

1 United States is ""pent up in the eeUar of 

Amxbioam PoKOLoaiOAi. CpKQaEaa^r'fln tJw PatetU Qfice, and cannot be found at 

comfilianoe with« reaelntion passed by the mid-day without a candle^ while despotic 

Ajnencan Fomologiffd Oongreas» durii^ its Bussia boa«(bB an Agricultural InatiiutioQ 

Hmaon.iX Cincinnati in October, 18^, it. with forly college buildings, occupyioff 

boooaiea my d^y publicly to ann^ounce that three thousand acres of land, and attendea 

the nasi aee«on will be held in the ^ty o| by aeT«pa)JMuaand atudenta. 

Philadelphia, on Monday, th« 13th of Sep- - 

tember, 186B. The Oongress will asasfl^bte 

allOVcloek A. 21, in the Chinese Museum Insakb AaTUiHs. — Btate LunatU Bos- 

Building, Sonth Ninth, streat, below Cheet- pital, YV^^tvAs^er, J^i-^Tbe expenditures 

timt of this noble institutioQ. for the last year 

The Pomolog^ical, Horticultural, and Agri* were |62»662.48, with a balance in the 

cultural Societies, thnuigfaout the United treasury of ^13,910.20. The Superintend- 

States and Canada,are innted ioeend such ant haa a corps of 67 assistants engaged in 

number of Delegates as they may deem ex- the various duties of the hospital, more than 

podient And the Dele^atea-aifa requested SO of whom Are employed whoUj as nurses 

to bring with them specmMos of the fimita or constant companions of the msane. Of 

of their leapectiTe districtSL the admissions during the year, 123 were 

Paakagea and boxes of firwt for the Con- males, 14Q feimales. The whole number of 

grass maybe directed to the«are of Tuoiciia admissions has . been 8861. The whole 

P. Jaiob, Baif, Na 212 Haricet etreet, PM- number in the hospital in course of the year 

adelphia, should tha oifneia be unable Ui was 704. Thepumber dischai^ed during 

give their persoBal attendance. the year " recovered" ia 111, f* miproved,'' 

S^hevanouB State Fruit Committees will, 8& 

on or before the day of meeti]:^^ traiMunil! Ocoupatio^.'^Oi the above 268, 24 were 

their several reports to A. J. Dowirl!9ro, Esq., farmers, 22 laborers, 10 shoemakers. No 

general Ohmrman.of the whole. The Chair- other occupation was so fully represented, 

maaof each State Committee is.aathoriBed^ Of the ^smales, 89 were accustomed to 

where vaeancies ocem; to fill up ihe number active employment, and 6 to tedentary em- 

olliiB Committee to five* meii£er& / ployment 

W. D. Baiircsi.s, MJ>., Frendeni. < A document before us contains the fbl- 

\FhUadelpkia, Maof 1, 1862. . lowing : The number of lunatics in 8 asy- 

_^^ lums, at the commencement of the year 

was 1991 ; at i&e dese of the^year, 2046, 
^ Oebat Qiiirs[L% Saul— George y ail, Esq., Eeosivjad, 1263; discharged, 1208; recover- 
el-Troy, N» T., has sent us a circular of lus ed, 594; improved, 190 ; unimproved, 198 ; 
annual dhttleaaleyWhichooeurson the Idthr died, 223; eh>ped,3. Total expenditures, 
el October next en his fenn. The oAiJ^ $220,597;. These asylums are at Brattle- 
to be sold are Short-Hormi, and are sup^ bere^Yi^ Worcester and S. Boston, Mass. 
posed to be the best herd of that breed Providenee^ R. I., Utica, N> Y., Pbiladel- 
evsr offered for sale in America. There phta and Frankford, Penn., Stanton,. Ya. 
are about fourteen, head of imfiorted anir Ifew-Eogland has accommodations for 1626 
mals and their immediate deaeendants, lunatics, Kew-York, with the same popu- 
bred by Mr. Yail, all possessing the blood lajtion, fopj)64 lunatics, and the other States, 
in a hi^ clem* ^ the justly fomed>h«rd with\a population of* about 16,000,000, for 
ef the faUe Thomas Bates, Esq;^ of Sd^UmkL 1(94. f. . .. 

Few aaiee, mebaftly, of Khtt highly ap? lAiieiK) State. Asylum ha^ just been oe- 

pwred hteedef.cattib ai^io^eiioJ&Dgn <mpied4nJiamiibtBg, Peiw. AMb^ '^ in 
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progress in Ndrtb Oan]liiia» aad anotlierlii There are more tfaaii 2,000 comsraDicftiiCi - 

Alabama. Two are in oontemplalSen in in the Obristian chttrdiefl, and more Hum 

Ohio, in addition to that at Odambus, and 1,500 children in the Sabbath seheoH and 

other in Western Kew-Tork. moretiian 1,200 in the day tnshooiA, 

Poisova AOT) THKia AiiTiDODw. — Arse- 
nie, — The most valuable antidote for this OsssEVATioira nusnrc^ aSsokt Touii. — 
deadly poison is to take, immediately, hj- Ashcnrt ride mto the ooontry a few days 
drated peroxide of iron. If , this cannot be «"*ce. "i the counties of Westchester, Put- 
obtained, emetics should be employed at luun, and Dutchess, gare us an opportunily 
once, followedby the whites of ten or twelve of notidng the crops in the leca3iti«B 
^g^* taken in new milk, or copious draughts through which we passed. The late severe 
of warm water and sugar. The juice of the drought has left its impress very visibly 
sugar-:cane, wl^en it can be obtained, is eoid upon grass, eom; oats, and other crops like* 
to be one of the best antidotes to this poison, ly to be affected by a want of rain. We- 

Oorrosine Bublimate. — The most effectual shonld think the crops of ffrain would fall 

remedy for this poison is the whites of eggs ^^^^^ o^ ^ average, while Uie hay crop will 

taken in milk very plentifully. As many ^ ^^^7 light. As the counties named are 

as a dozen should be used at once, and the mostly devoted to grasing, the inhabitants 

jjuantity repeated every hour. If vomiting "^"^ f«el very sennUy the influences of ths' 

is induced, it is so mudi the better. When drought for the remamder of the seasom. 

eggs cannot be obtained, use as a substi- 

tutie flour and lukewarm water in dopious 

draughts. In all cases let the patient take ^^^ Q«<»8.— B is to us very gratif]^ 

the above in large doses, as the favorable ^ ^^^> ^^^^"^ ^ sections of the country, tW 

operation is more certain and effectual. most hopeful and cheering accounts of the 

Sulphate of ObM)«r.— This salt is most S^^^^ ««>P«^ After two years of micac- 

likely to be taken into the stomach from the ampl«<l drouth, the retnm of fiivorabld 

careless use of untinned copper vessels in ** ««»«»" sbonld be a cause of joy and ' 

oookiog. In this way whole families are thankfulness to our entwe population ; and 

sometimes poisoned by it. The antidote is should give usrenewed faith and confidenefr t 

theaameasforarsenio— whites of eggs and ^^ ^^^ "'^^ ^^^ ^ thii^s well.*— 

warm new milk, or warm milk and sugar. ^5t»«<*«rn Ctdtivatar. • 

or molasses. " ._^_ 

Sulphate of Zinc— This very closely re- ,^_ _^ mi. i* »i -^ 

semble8»iagrn«wa,ahd as such, through mis- . Ctma »oa HTnaoPHOBiA.— The following 

taka, \% sometimes taken into the stomach " "^ ^^ ^ ^ eflfectual rem^y for tms 

as a medicine. For this poison, use wry Zar/yg ^Ireadftd malady; and altheugh we oannof 

quantities of mUk to decompose the s^- ^^^^^ ^^ '^^ efficaiy in all cases, ft is cet- 

phate in the stomach. tainly worth the trW, either as a cure ibt 

j_^ . hydrophobia or pefeon from the bite of 'K. 

^. . a . reptile, particularly as its virtues are «e> well 

ComnEOTiCDT State Agmcultotial So- attested by one who has so signally crpe- 

ottTT.--A State Agncultmral Society waa rfenced its benefits. It oonsists in ^ ska- 

Utely organized at Iff ew-Haven, Ot The pie decoction of the bark of the root of the 

foUowi^ are &e names of the offi- common upland ash, generally called bkck 

c«8 : Fresideni^am^el D. Hubbard, of ash, bofled down strong, and dtank finely by 

Mid^etown. F«w-Prm^«~. Charles the suflterer iW several days. 

H. Pond, President New-Haven Co. Ag^ ^ james A Hubbard, in a letter to tiie 

rwultui^ Society-; Norman Porter, Presi- £re.Xottwi&mtfA«e«n, speaking of ita virtues, 

dent Hartford Co. Society; William Alex- jremarks- ^ . ' ^ -. ■> 

andtt-. President Windham -Ca Society ; « Eighteen years ago my brotiier andmy- 

^:^'^^^J^^^^^^J^r^}^<^^^ s^lfwerc bitten byamifi dog. A sheep' 

T^U \^' WhjWlesey, P^ideot Litcb.. ^as also bitten at the same tune. A frienS 

field Co Society j^^les B. ^elM, Orwo- suggested the above remedy, which, he said, 

woods S^ty; Ohwles Hubbard, ACddle- would cure the bite of a ratttesnake, and 

sex Co. Soaety. Oorr. Secretary^Rewry while my fether was preparing H the Aeep 

TOuV!S\?^ Brooklya 8ecretary--Q, W. gpoken of began to bS afflicted with hydnJ- 

BlJBot,of New-Haven. ^«r«wr«r— George phobia. When it had become so fiidgucd 

Brmley, Jr., of Hartford. from its distracted state as to be no longer, 

— — able to stand, my father dretlched it with a' 

Liberia.— The Republic of Liberia com- pmt of the ash-root dose, to asoertain whe- 

prises some 800,000 inhabitants, of whom ther he could depend upon it as a core lor 

about '7,000 may be regarded as civilised, his som. Four wmn after the drenoh had 
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b^ giveiV to the astopiehmeDt of all, tik0 from the Tines at one. piddnsr, od a liiUe 

aofmal got^up^.^nd went qaieklj with the lean thanaquariierof aoacreof land, wbieh, 

flock t(> gnoiog, Mj brother and mjeelf at 60 cents a-qoart^ jield f 260. 

continued tQ take the medicine for eight or 

ten days— one gill three times a day. No 

effects of the dreadful poison were ever pEvoNSHias Oauoc — ^Tbe clouted cream 

discover^ pn .either of us. It has been used of Beyonshire is prepared by straining the 

yery sueecBsfpUy io snaJoe bites to my know* new milk into a shallow dish, into which a 
ledge." . little warm water has been preyiously put; 

^-T- and after allowing it to stand from 6 to 12 

Cost or MAVvB.z.-^li is said that the hours, it is carefuUy heated oyer a slow fire 

smQiint of gu^Qo amiaally used io Great or hot plate tUl the milk approaches to the 

Britain, for ^le last fiyejeacs^ has cost two boiling point; but it must not actually boil, 

million pounds sterling, or about ten mil- or the skin of cream will be broken. The 

lioq^ of dollf^rs-«-more than eqoal, yearly, dish is then remoyed to the dairy, and the 

tq the iQost. ^S the Erie Canal tm its first cream allowed to cool, when it may be used 

completion, . . . as cream or made into butter. 

- -I, . • • » 

BaxTiScoiwa in MoaMoirpoii.*— An Eng- 
lish company has taken out a full equip- Hnx yariea so much in richness, that 
ment of machinery for the manu&eture of while a pound of butter has been made 
beet sugar in Utah. It is said the country from seyen quarts of the richest milk, it 
is well adapted to the growth of the sugar takes nineteen or twenty quarts of the 
bf^ and lai|^ quantities of seed had been poorest to make a pound of butter, 
seitfb preyiously^ ^ 

Tmi Pie J^sjort/r^K correspondent of the . THEaE is a farm in Standish, Maine, con- 

/iKiKfflkL jRirtner ezMesseil ihe opuuon,based sisting of eight acres, including yards, build- 

upoq esperimentk that the use of ashes for ings, 4&c.,from which were gathered, last&ll, 

t$e pier plant prod^ioes a mose deUcious 1,700 bushels of apples. 

idant.than any mode of Cttltm«-^oot being 

soar,, but just containing «enoug^ acidity to 

make them pleflsant. Paooaxss in Massachusstts. — Legislaiiye 

documents exhibit the following as the " yal- 

uation of the property and polls" within the 

GKkv* HA¥]f0Mn,'0f South OaroliQa>.esti- gtate at the times specified : 

mat^s. the present' capacity of the- alaye-. 1820, - • - • f 168,694,26*7 

holding States as equal to the support of 1830, - - - 208,860.408 

200,000,000 of inhabitants. To giye Yir- 184Q, .... 299.878,329 

g4niaa4.dense a population as Belgium hasi 1850, about - - 598,000,000 

( whicbi exports far more of. human food than 

Virginia does,) would require all the people 

now. in the United States to reside in the TncBsa Trade or Quebec. — The amount 

'* Ancient DomlnWa" of timber exported from Quebec to Great 

, , Britain,in 1860, was 22,128,20S cubic feet; 

in 1851, it was 28,961,893. Tfcree-fourths 

Seventeen Xear Locust&'^As was pr«- of all reeeiyed at Quebec is TIThite IMna 
dieted last yeai', the seventeen year locusts ^e balance is Red Pine, Oak, £lm. Tarn- 
have made their, appearance in Connecticut, arao and Spruce. 
Ii^. 1818, and in 1835, their presence on a — ..^ 
lot of land about 50 rods square, some three 

n^li^. from the^ North Glastenbury post- Linxn Coom.— We learn thatN.B. Bor- 

omce, is chronicled. The woods on tliat den, Esq., of Fall Riyer, and others, are 

spot; are cow alive with, their music. - erecting, in that busy village, a mill for the 

. manufacture of linen iJEibrics. Itwillbethe 

h: ' y. ■ . . first of the kind built in the United States. 

SiiiATTBEERiES. — Jasou Heiilage, . of Bur- 



h>9gton county, Kew-Jersey, says an acre 
and a half of ground, {Wanted with straw In Yarmouth,, a pig has been detected 

berries, will this year. . yield hisji, clear, sucking a cow. It is suggested that this 

IJIOQO. t.^i^^ .hundred quarts were taken, must be of the fimiily of 3ie learned piga 
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Fruits and Flowers among the French. "|iat excites the admira — -^ .r -r.- 

— An exchange, paper says, tlie culture of wonder of the spectatpre.., . So ' witib Se 

roses in France affords a braiichof trad^1)y hor8^ ; \^\fi skin is the cleaFest evlde;^ce 9f 

no means unimportant As early as 1770 the general state of ^^ health.'' SyentUe 

the number of rose stocks exported was cbmmy)n (disease of foundering is not jpecu- 

large, and the trade has increased, until now liar to the horse, but is a muscular affection, 

the income of the Department of the Seine to which man^men^who have overstrained 
alone from this source is estimated at a mil- themselvesf fyt any period, lire subjeci.' . In 

lion of francs. The exportation to England, fact, the medical treatmeW'of tl)e borise 

Germany, Russia, and North America is and his rider ought to be ^he same -and we 

large and important At leaist 100,000 confidently believe; that if this principle 

stocks are annually sold in the Paris flower was acted upon witK a moderate share of 

market, and ungrafted plants to the num- attention and resolution, the average life of 

ber of 150,000, and an annual average of liis useful animal would be much longer, 

grafted plants for exportation of 800,000. wd the profit derived from hi* labors' pro- 

esides the roses, flowers to the amount of portionatelygteatw. > . .....' 

4,000,000 of francs are annually sold in ., j .'..;-. t^ :/ ^ 

these markets, besides those whitih are used ' " • , , /, , 
in public and private festivals. Paris con- Wash for Apple TREks. — ihe'^kss, 
Bumes annu a lly strawberries to the amount Ploughman says, that' all the orcbardists 
of 5,000;000£, to the raising of which fruit who applied for premiums last year in Mid- 
1,250 acres of land are devoted in the De- dlesex Co., who washed with ley, state that 
Eartment of the Seine alone. iEpinay, near the borer has not trouMed them. One of 
t. Denis, sends daily, duriqg the season, them, Caleb Wight of Westford, di^ not 
500 francs' worth of asparagus to England . Wash with ley. He says, '^ I* wash my 
and Meudon, plums to the like amount; ireeia wi& lime, clay, salt, at)d> g»;9ni nii- 
Harfleur exported, last year, 100,000 francs, nure, which I think is bettef thttn pdUah,'*i 
worth of muskmelons to London. Melons liforw. Inark hoVr Mr. Wight .gfetsjrttl of 
throughout France are very profitably cul- the borer. He says, ** The insect thai: BMSt 
tivated. French muskmelons are sent even ■ trembles me is the borery and what Isaab to 
to the Senegal, a:nd to the United States. get tid of them H the mallet mad Igonge T 

We pity the man who iaibnied .to resort to 
thia antiquated method to cut,oB|T«orms 

Longevity of the Horse. — ^Ilie edi- .that weald never be found in the .ti?«e that 

tor of the American Veterinary Journal is washed with ley. : ;.' . • • ' 

says, that it has long been the impression We should much prefer to let thft'twrer 

that the ordinary duration jof a hQrse!s remain in the trees rather -than trust to! tjgfe 

life is much shorter than it ought to be, nicest gouger to dig for-tiiem.. They-ixiitfe 

and that the excess of mortality is the :out of their own accord the third yelaXj^lum 

result o^ carelessness or ignorant manage- to flies and die, as sific-wortta do..' >' B^ 

ment The great error consists in regard- washing the trees the flieaiuret kept* away 

ing the temperament and general constitu- and lay no eggs therel^ Aiid iwhen'4iiey 

tion of a horse as altc^ether different from liave liod- their eggs at the root of ,ihi» tree, 

those of a human being, whereas they are the ley destroys them. •. r, -' 

precisely the same io all important respects. It ought to be applied in Joderibefor^ihe 

Disease arising from excessive fatigue, over- flies begin to lay their j^gs. . Biit Jnly.iwill 

heating, and exposure to air, want of exer- answer, wh^n you intend to.kilLtilejeggs 

cise^ improper diet both as respects qual- liiat have been laid. We.haTie>i)6T«ilkoo^»ti 

ity and quantity, and from many other this fly to lay hec* eggs in any moDtb4>ut 

causes, affects the horse and his master July. One pound of potash will ntakfi.oOB 

alike, and neglect in either case must ter- gallon of ley strong'enoujgh for treeftt. . 

miinate fatally. Indeed, when a man or • . . . . / 

horse has acquired, by a coi^u^ of trainifkg, ' • 

a high degree of hefdth and vigor, the skin Lion. — ^The PeopWA Ado^aiei, of Reas^j 

of each is an infallible index of the fact ing, Pa.,. says : " it appears to be |io(>gener- 

It has been often remarked in England, ally known to what an immense extent the 

that the skin of the pugilist^ who has under- manufacture of this metal is carried on in 

gone a severe course of traming, when he this State. Pennsylvania now produces as 

prepares himself for tile fight, eddiflntB a much iron as was mannftctfareftm W &re€tt 

^Mfp9% of beauty and exiceodiDg fiufbeai Britaiin thirty yaan aga Gompared'la'the 
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Sesent mapnfactcure of the artJde in grapce, Olintoo, at Keese- 
at of PenDsjlraiiia b at least equal ; it - Tille, 

IB mate than Btwna and Sweden uoited; Ofaemisig, at Hotse- 

and exceeds that of all Gemu:^ Penn- heads, 

s^lvania may well be called tL% jjon State Oolumbia, at Ohat- 

of the Union ; and from these mineral trea- ham 4 Corners, 

sores she must build up a proeperity more Cayuga, at Auburn, 

splendid and permanent tnan if wrought Dfitdiess, at Wash- 

from gold, lor gold is the ultimate product ington Hollow, 

of her uron.*. Essex, at : , 

Genesee, at Batavia, 

AoaicoLTUEAL FAOta-— W^e publish be- Greene, at Cairo, 
low a table of the times of holding sundry Herkimer, at Her- 
Agricuttural Fairs, in the different States kimer, 
and connties^ whidi includes all we have Jefferson, at Water- 
noticed, not already published: town, 

Madison, at Baton, 

KAnoKAL. Monroe, at.Eoches- 

_ iier 

AioAiOAN LwtiTDT^ ^jyJ^'^A":^' Otseg'o, at Morris," 

hibition opens at Castle Garden, Oct. 6. Orleans, at Albion,. 

Cattle Show, Oct 19, 20, 21. 0^^^^; ^^ Oanandai- 

American Pomolo- gua, 

flcal Congress, at Putnam, at Oarmftl, 

hiladelpnia, Oct 13 Rensselaer, at Troy, 

Saratoga, at Mecha- 

STATB FAias. nicsviUe, 

NewwYork. at Utica, Sept 7, 8, 9, 10 Suffolk, a^! Hunting- 

Qhio, at Cleveland, « 16, 18^ 17 „ *<«» ,^ . - 

Michigan, at Detroit, « 22, 28, 34 Seneca, at Waterloo, 

OaiuSrWest, at - ^f^^Vi^* ^^I^' 

Toronto, •♦ 21, 22, 23, 24 % ^^^^s two 

Verawot, at BsA- iiurs ; one at Wol- 

hBid, " li 2, 8 _<^ 

PeuntrlTama, Oct 20, 21, 22 ^« ^^^^ ** ■^*^- 

ITisconsin, at Ifil- J^T^ ^_ 

wanbBO, •« ' 6, 7, 8 Wyommg, at War- 

Ooofffia, ** 18 to 28 ^^» 
Maryland, at Balti- 
more,- " 2«, 27, 28, 29 KBW-HAHWttquL 

5*?»»^ •*•—■» ., ^^ ^^ HillBboro*, N. H, at 

Wiseopson, at Mil- ^ ^ « Nashua A Kaah- 

waokee, 6, 7, 8 ^-^ gept ^9, 80 

Bhode Island So- . ' r > 

eiety of ImproTo- 

ment, at !t»roTi- massachusbxts. 

denee, S^ 15,16^17 Berkshire, Pittsfield, Oct 6, 7 
New-England So- 

, ctely for Improve- ooKNictocur. 

ment «f Poultry, - _ 

at Boston, <* 7, 8, 9, 10 Middlesex, Middle- 

New-Hampdiire,.at town, Oct 6, 7, 8 

— , Oct «, 7, 8 Windham, Sept 29 

Keotn^ Agrieolf* 

toral and Mecbar * ybrhomt. 

meal Association, Pranklin, Bt Al- 

atLexington, Sept • 14 y^ Sept 8, 9 

•iTexas, at Corpus _^ Wind^ t^ayette- 

Ohristi, first week m May. »»^^*»J^«»"^ ^ ^^^^^ 

oowrr BBKms.--incw-TWMc. new-^kesky. 

CoriiaflBbd, at.uOort^ , £|ir|iiu^n, Mount 

. hN>d» .; Sept .; UiM .Mm^ Oct 
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Alteghany, at , Oct 

Berks, Reading, 
Bucks, Newtown, 
Montgomery, Nor- 

ristown. 
Philadelphia, near 

Philadelphia, Se 

SnaqKehanoi^ Montr 

Aie,. 
N<0rthumber]aiid, afc 

Iforihumberl«M]» 



% 



6 

i" 

8 



niiH l^v« ^f^ aiiMl in hastii td Mnelnlik 
— faaA****^^^*^^ *<> ebttfin© hittiself to 



ft 30 and Oct 1 , ™rrSfli^ OUli^iHiiot savs: «Ih Aa 



Oct 



6 



*?, « 



OHIO. 



Mahonii^^ Ohio^ at 

Cnyihoga, Oleve- 
land, 



(( 



5, 6 

6, n 



UOHIOAN. 



laenawee, Adr£Em, , Oct 



In ^^ ^tfyem (M^iftUot says: «Ih like 
first place, -^^^^ p(kntef Aotild rdbe a sttf- 
fldent qntotay of coWi and nerer be tmder 
he necearfty o' ^ying ; then, if possibly, 
inclose enough l«nd to keep his hogs in, and 
not pemift tbe<» to nm at large, i/o become 
trild, or be ^^ ^V bfUa neighbors' n^ 
groea In th^ i^^xt place, make a bofler as 
5>Uows : Qet^^o planks, each ten feet loi^, 
two arid ii half feet wide, and two inches 
thick; tb<^ makd the bottom and ends .ctf 
sheet'iron^ hy nailing it on the planks; set 
this boiler on ^o '^'^^ o^ bricks, about one 
foot hig^ £r<tfn the gronnd, with a chimner 
for a flue. This bcnieyr oaa be heated wm 



^y *J ayery small quantity of wood . iMfaotlMi 
, boiler pittyourconi,fiottafi seed, pfimpkiaiy 

peas, cabhfl^ leaves, turms, pototDes^ Ul- 

Tjligss or ANiicALs.— In breaking c(r .eheaiBlop,aBd every thitigthat.a be^ irall 
managing a horse, howeyer intractable or oat, and boii ti>0m tqgetber, eteiry day, 00- 
stubbom his temper may be, bresenre your easlonaUy throwingma little salt and aite, 
owa Almost eyeiy fault the brute has, ind. have se'vem tsoqghs do4e. by 4l)o 
arises from ignorance. Be patient with him ; boilir, and feed fwa: faogi ei^ Di)|^ wi4h 
teach and coax him^ and success in time is this ibod ; and my Word lor it^ we abaU 
certain. There are triqks, howey^i*, which soon' be able to Be iKEporten, instead oi 
a^e the result of con^med habit. or yiclous^ impoiiers, of bacon and pevkt 
neea, and these sometimes require a difiex;- " The tfiine quantity of food given to ho^i 
ent treatment A horse accustomed io eooked as above will rajse arid kaep.lat 
starting and running away may be effectu- .three times jBtk many as when givMi.t* 
ally cured by putting him to the top of his them in the ordinary raw state.'* : 
speed on such occasions, and running till .. » ' j^ ^\ ■■ ^ 

pretty thoroughly exhausted. = "". . ' i,*. 

A horse that had a trick of poUmg his Thb EoT4tfAJff4*-r Ampng the many root 
bridle and breaking it was at last reduced (Wops that<oan be cultiyat^d ^nrith profit > at 
to better habits by tying hiifi tightly to a (|»e South, searcely one swfnases ihe ^ifk- 
stake driyen on tbe l>ank of a steep stream, baga; and yet, stmDge to say, lA is as vet 
with his tail pomting to the water ; he com- but little. kno^^*^ <^ appr^SfOiated. It is ^to- 
menced pulkng at the halter, w^h sud^ gether richer tiian the oommon turnip, ^oist 
denly parted ; over the bank he tumbled, gaming considerable saccharme matter, arid 
and, after a somerset or two, and flounder- i« considered* in England (from whence ,we 
mg awbile in the water, he was Isatisfied to get the seed) the ne plus ultra of all 'the 
remain at his post in future, and break no turnip tribe. Its penect adaptation to ^ 
more bridles. South is noW placed beyond all disputid, 

A ram has been cured of butting at every although it is riot inclined to seed in this 
thing and eyery bod^, by placing an uOre- climate ; consequentl^r, the only sftfe means 
sisting effigy in a similar position ; the sud- to secure a gpoa crop is atinualiy to provide 
den assault on a T^ntr^ day then resulted fresh seedf. The seed may^be 9pwn through 
in tumbling his ramsbip into a cold bath^ all this and the next moDth;' One of t£e 
which his improyed manner took good care greatest difficulties in 'raising rutabagas is 
to ayoid in future. . m cidtiyating them too thick, lliey should 

A sheep-killing dog has been mJade too be isown in dr^s^ two feet apart, and thmned 
much ashamed ever again to look a sheep out to twelye inches in the drill. Cultivated 
in the fece^ by tyine.his hind leg to a stout In this riiannef, their tops will form one yast, 
ram on the brow of a hill, while the 0ock: dense mass of follsge. The top yields aa 
were quietly feeding at the botiiom. The muc^ ^ tibe slime amoiant of land h col- 
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l«rcki»> and 'the bpttoia wiUgr . i^f ^« thriftily, Mid are thicker, and are less liabla 

crop that we are aoqnainted ^^^2t ^ ^ ^ 'P^^ down. Bt cutting wood often, 

country; and Tery few BuranMttb uiut«^ J^^ inaure not only the greatest growth of 

v^t m Buatainic^ animal '^r^^*^**^^ wood, but the greatest growth of money, 
.iq seaAoo, that you get a seAi' t^^^vr^^^'^'lsit^^ should never be suffered to ran on a 

of the South, -^^^Mir-i>^ ^SdWj^^* ^^ ^^ ^® ""^^^ 

MoxsTu&s BY Debp Ploughing.— >P,Mf,. ^V _, _, , ,/ ^ ^, 

jri«.s»ya,in the •Wv^Jinm^,^^^^^ Goon Bk£aiv^-J^' ^f^ ^^ ^ ^ 

op a stiff sod for.com with a rf JviJouidi ^»«*»y Menirui '^<^^f ' .. a -^ 

dwwabyfouroxeiw Asub^-^oVh^- « We oooldieturi one lesson fi^AiMfaa 

Ipwed, running down sa iJ^JT^n S(ies with great advantap^e to our people. T^ 

deeper. The^hole work wVi^JthorS '^ ^ ^ °^ "?^°« ^ , ^' ^^ 

ly performed, thata stick ^old b^tW ^^i^K ^s it is here umy>^, is reidly a 

^vn into the loose earth, ia almostaoy S'^^ ^**°"^ ^^«^!?«\ ^i ^®'® ,^?*™^ 

pvtof Uiefielifco^deptiioffift^j^inchei ti«t at Trieste with tiie fife q^ty of 

.G^sux^merwaaeweMivelydrT^ast^^ tread at our hotel At aU the eatmg- 

wer^ burnt and bare,, and tilLia/^row suf- l^o^ses between Trieste and Vieni» -we re- 

fered severely. But tiie ccJtTon tfc wib^ marleed the exceUence of the brwul. Here 

som land continued green «^ luxuriant ^« «W *^® ^®,^"**^^u ^^' 'V*Vf 

Oiroughout ti« 4«ason. luxury for fche nch alone. The same li^ht, 

^ - gweetbreadismallthebake-shopsatpnces 

n \r .. TT r> , which enable all classes to purohaJBe. Eng- 

OEKitT YiBLfi OF Hat.— Od% ^rf the hand- land hascootrived, hmnaaely, to give ' cheap 

»i6meet resldeh^es, with ooe of the best* if bread* to her people, but Austria affords it 

*^i.*?*Vr?'.?^^*"^^^^ tills StaU con- gtm cheaper, and of an excellent quality. 

S^^^t f^' ""^ W ^' ^m I do not tnoV that tiiis secret for making 

Iftkj*, of tliM.ttf^m. • It is at th» «Mt end of good bread can be communicated Perhaps 

Iftua |stroet, fronting on Maaii, PraidaiB, fiTowinff to some pecuKarity in Hie flour, 

<Jhuwb,aiid H«^.«^t* ft was accurately or in the water; but I do know that the ait 

•amyed. m-lW&ily (^ijft iioberts, Isqv, of making for the American people such 

jifd jfound to wotaitt ekfbt. acres and one bread as S eaten throughout Austna wouM 

iMiidred and Amrteen i«ods, Th, bmik&igi, ^e an acquisition of incalculable value. A 

pleasm groands, and garden octupy one Viennabaker who ^ouid go to liie city of 

«c#ea«id fooftsten rodMfeaving in the mow- New-Ybrk and vend sudi bread as we get 

mg lot seven Bwres and oqe Hondred r4xi8. liere would be able to ride in his coach and 

On J«)Bd«y last Mr. Clapp, with a large ^^^i^ on the Fifth Avenue in two years; 

liikna)er 6f.ineii» commenced outting the that is pravidingthe Yankee bakers did not 

Iftaason the *iowing}ot,andcutand house* find out his secret." 

It all last wedc,. m besntifiil order. On 

wwghingtiie hay, the product of the seven > ^ /i on. jt-j 

acres and one hundred rods was found to be ^^ Expebmbnt with GuANO.---The Mtdr 

Hmiip-i/iifUf ibna, fo^hvfufy^and tmhty- dlesex Fanmr sayj that Mr, Nathaniel Hol- 

sevth pounds; o¥ over /out to¥i^ to the aJi den, of Shirley, states that he had on bis 

If «&ere is atiottefr lot in the State tiiat wili ^^^ »"*® ^**^' 6^^ for jaotiiing as he sup- 

produce this amount of hay, we should like V^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ *^® "^^^^ tggetiier, but 

to hea lOf it The hay wa» nU of the best hearing of ^ good effects of guano, he 

diiaUtr.— (7on^<jelor (iW hland.) ^ determined to try the- experiment witli the 

• '■ ,. .. ; article on it He added guano arid plaster 

_ ■xtr 1 . ' of Paris in equal quantities, and put one 

., ; Gaowi^tt oj Wood.— An exchange pa- gpoonful in each hill of com» mixing it weU 

^er says :--Tlieseas(«i of the year in which ^itiitiieloam. The result was TO busheU 

Joreats are cut off is believed to have an of shelled com to two acres of tiie Und. So 

influence on the succeeding growtii. To ^^U encouraged is he. witii his first experi- 

fflve sof^ test of Uiis matter, the Plymouth ^^nt tiiat he will continue to uae the article. 

^County (Mass.) Agricultural Society offered . , 

several premiums. A rej^rt was made 

last year, .whicfe set forth the conclusion Thb census returns of the Territory of 

that the nearer the season of the ascending Kew-Me^co give 61,674 Inhabitants, 6,715 - 

sap (spring) wood is cul^ the more flourish- farms, 1,16T deaths in a year, 20 manufso- 

Ing Willie its succeediag growth. The turing establishments built subsequent to 

'person who rece:ived. the premium for this Oeneral Kearney's invasion. One family 

experiment, states that he is satisfied the consisted of fiither, mother, and 24 children, 

fearer the ^ound the wood is cut» the all livii^ together. The principal diseases 

bettef^; i^e'shoots will start and grow morf are fever ahd arystpelas. 
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BRITISH FREE TRADE IN IRELAim. 

'< I RSMBMBSK, when I saw ^\i^. poor liottes in LiYo&ia, I mod to pity tiiom far hay- 
lag to live m hats built of th«:«iihowii log8:of iroes, tho osovicoa being stof^pod up 
with moos. I pitiod them on account of their low doors, and their dimiantive win- 
dows ; and gladly would I have arranged their chimneys fdr them in a more suitable 
nianner. Well, fieaven pardon my ignoranee. % knew .not that I should ever see a 
people on whom AlAiighty God had imposed yet heavier privations* Now that I hav« ' 
seen Ireland, it seems to me that tha Lettes, the £sthoniaiis, and the Finlanders, lead 
a life of oomparatiTO comfort, aB4:poor Paddy would feel like a Icing with th^ 
housea, their Ikabilimenta, and their daily fare. 

«* A wooden house, with moss to stop up its crevices, would be a palace in the wil4 
regions of Ireland. Paddy's oabin is built of earth, one shovelful over the other* 
with a- few stones mingled here and there, till the wall is high enough. But perhaps 
you will say, the roof is thatohed or covered with bark. Ay, indeed I A few sods of 
grass, cut from a neighboring bog, are his only thatch. WelU but a window or two 
at least, if it be only a pane of glass $xed in the wall, or the bladder of some anivkal, 
or a piece of talc, as may often- be seen in a Walladhian hut? What idle luxury 
were this^ There are thousand* of cabins in which not a traoe of a window is to be 
seen ; nothing but a little square hole in front, which doubles the duty of door, win- 
dow, and chimney ; light, smoke, pigs, and children, all mus^ pass in and out of the , 
same aperture! 

** A French anthor, Beaumont, who had seen t)ie Irish peasant in his cabin, an^ 
the North American Iildian in bis wigwam, has aBMired u8< that the savage is better 
provided for than the poor man in Ireland. Indeed, the question may be raised, 
whether in the whole world a nation is to be found that is sul^ected to such phyaioal 
privations as the peasantry in some parts of Ireland. This fact cannot be placed in 
^00 strong a light ; for if it can once be shown that the wretchedness of the Irish 
population is without a parallel example on the globe, surely every friend of hu- * 

manity will feel himself called on to reflect whether means may not be found for 
remedying an evil of so astounding a magnitude f 

*' A Russian peasant, no doubt, is the slave of a harder master, but still he is fed 
and housed to his content, and no trace of mendicancy is to be seen in him. The 
Hungarians are certainly not among the best used people in the world ; still, what 
fine wheaten bread, and what wine, has even the humblest among them for his da^ly 
fare ! The Hungarian would scarcely believe it, if he were to be told there was a 
country in which the inhabitants must content themselves with potatoes eveory alter- 
nate day in the year. 

**Seryia and Boeniaare reckoned among the mo^t wretched countries of Europe, 
and certainly the appearance o]t one of their villages has little that is attractive 
about it : but at least the people, if badly housed, are well clad. We look not for 
much luxury ot comfort among the Tartars of the Crimea ; we call them poor and 
barbarOul^, but, good heavens ! they look at least like human creatures. They have 
a national costume, their houses are habitable, their orchards are carefully tended, 
and their gaily-harnessed ponies are mostly in good condition. An Irishman has 
nothing national about him but his rags, — ^his habitation is without a plan, his do- 
mestic economy without rule or law. We have beggars and paupers among us, but, 
thejr fol-m at least an exception: whereas, in Ireland, beggary or abject poverty la 
the 'prevailing rulcv The nation is one of beggars, and t^ey who are above beggary 
seem to form .the elception. 

** The African negroes go naked, bnt- then they haye a tropical gun to warm theuL i 

The Irish are little removed from a state of nakedness.; aod their climate, though / 

not cold, is cool, and extremely humid. 

*< The Indians in America live wretchedly en<mdi at timefl, but they have no know / 
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ledge of a belter condUioQ) snd, as they are bqcterBy'tliey hiiye every now and then, 
a prodoctiTe chase, and are able to make a number of fealft^days in the year. Many 
Irishmen have but one day on which they eat fleeh, namel^, on Christmas -day. 
Every other day they feed on potatoes, and nothing but potatoes. Now this is inhu- 
man ; for the appetite and stomach of man claim variety in food, and nowhere else 
do we find human beings gnayring from year's end to year's end, at the same root, 
berry, or weed. There are animals that do so, but human beings nowhere except in 
Ireland. 

'* There are nations of slaves, but they have, by long custom, been made ancen- 
sdous of the yoke of slavery. This is not the case with .the Irish, who have a strong 
feeling of liberty within them, and are fully sensible of the weight of the yoke they 
have to bear. They are intetligent enough to know the injustice done them by the 
distorted laws of their country ; and while they are themselves enduring the extreme 
of poverty, they have frequently before them, in the mann^ of life of tbeir English 
landlords, a spectacle of the most refined luxury that human ingenuity ever in^ 
vented. 

** What awakens ^e most painful feelings in travelling through one of these rocky, 
boggy districte, rich In nothing but ruins, is this: — ^Whether you look back into the 
past, or forward to the Aiture, no prospect more cheering presents itself. There is 
not the least trace left to sh«9w that the country has ever been better cultivated, or 
that a happier race ever dwelt in it. It seeme as if wretchedness had prevailed 
there from time immemorial — as if rags had succeeded rags, bog had formed over 
bog, ruins had given birth' to ruins, and beggars had begotten beggars, for a long 
series of centuries. Nor does the future present a more cheering view. Ev^i for 
the poor Greeks under Turkish domination, there was more hope tiian for the Irish 
under the English. "^-^oAi'< TVaveU m Ireland, 

The picture here given is from the pen of an accomplished German travel- 
ler) who had visited and described roost of the countries of Enn^e ; bat who 
bad nowhere found the squalor and wretchedness that prevailed among the 
people of that important portion of the British Empire, called Ireland. 
And jet he travelled eight or ten jeacs since, bi^fore the ravages of famine 
and pestilence had been so fully experienced as not only to nave airrested 
the progress of population^ but actually to have diminished it to a point 
lower than that at which it stood thirty years since. The numbers of the 
last four censuses have been as follows : — 

1821 6,801,827 

1881 ..7,767,401 

1841 8,175,124 

1851 ...6,515,794 

To what causes may this extraordinary oourse of events be attributed ? 
Certainly not to any deficiency of land, for nearly one-third of the whole 
surface, including millions of acres of the richest soils of the. kingdom, re- 
main in a state of nature. Not to original inferiority of the soil in cul- 
tivation, for it has been confessedly among the richest in the empire. Not 
to a deficiency of mineral ores or fuel, for coal abounds, and iron ores of the 
richest kind, as well as those of other metals, exist in vast profusion. Not 
to any deficiency in the physical qualities of the Irishman, for it is an. estab- 
lished fact that he is capable of performing far more lal>our than the English- 
man, the Frenchman, or the Belgian. Not to a deficiency of intellectual ability, 
for Ireland has given to England her most distinguished soldiers and states- 
men ; and we have in this country everywhere evidence that the Irishman is 
capable of the highest degree of intellectual improvement. Nevertheless, 
while possessed of every advantage that nature could give him, we find the 
Irishman at home a slave to the severest taskmasters, and reduced to a con- 
dition of poverty and distress such as is exhibited in no other portion of the 
civilized world. No choice is now left him but between expatriation and 
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stafvatiop, and therefore it is tbat we see hiin now everywhere abandoning 
the home of bis fathers, to seek elsewhere that subsistence which Ireland, 
rich as she is in soil and in her, minerals, in her navigable rivers^ and in 
lier fiEicilities of communication with the world, can no longer afford him. 
' To enable us to understand the causes of this extraordinary state of things^ 
we must study tbe' colonial system of England ; that sysiem which has for its 
object the conversion of all the people of the rest of the world into farmers and' 
planters, dependant xipon Manchester and Birmingham, Leeds and Sheffield/ 
for a market for their products, and for a market in which to purchase the 
nachihery of cultivation, and the clothing of the cultivator, his wife and his 
ehildren. ' . * 

The government which followed the completion of the Revolution of 1688, 
pledged^ itself t6 discountenance the woollen manufacture of Ireland, with a 
view to compel the export of raw wool to England, whence its exportation ' 
to foreign couii tries was prohibited; the effect of which was, of course, to 
enable the English manufactuter to purchase it at his own* price. From 
that period forward we find numerous regulations as to the ports from which 
il6ne woollen yam or cloth might go* to England, and the ports of the latter 
through which it might come; .^hue no effort was spared to induce the peo- 
ple of Ireland to abandon woollens and take to flax. Laws were passed prohi- 
biting the export of Irish cloth and glass to the' colonies. By other laws Irish 
ships were deprived of the benefit of t^e navigation laws. The fisheries were 
oloscld against them. No sugar could be imported from ahy*place but Great 
Britain, and no drawback was allowed on its exportation to Irel&nd ; and thus 
was the latter compelled to pay a tax for the supiport of the British'goveiliF- 
ment, while maintaining ttM own. -AU other col^^ial produce was required 
to be carried first to England, after which it tnight be shipped to Ireland; 
and as Irish, shipjping was excluded from the advantages of the navigation 
laws,. it followed that tbe;voiyage of importation was to. be made in British 
siiips, manned by British seamen, and. owned by British merchants, who were 
thus authorized to tax the people of Ireland for doing their work, while a 
large portion of the Irish peopln were themselves unemployed. 

While thus pn^hibitipg the growth of manufactures or of trade, every 
inducement was held out to them to confine themselves, to the production of 
commodities required by the English manufacturers, and wool, hemp, and 
flax were admitted into England free of du4>y ; and thus we see that the system 
of that day [in reference' to Ireland was almost precisely virhat it is now in 
reference to the worid at large: 

During our War of the BevoIuti(^, freedom of trade ;Wa8 claimed for 
Ireland; and as the' demand was. made at a time when a large portion of her 
people were under arms as volunteer^ the merchants and manufacturers of 
England, who had so long forced themselves into the situation of middlemen 
for the people of the sister kingdom, found themselves compelled to remove 
some of the restrictirns under which the latter had so long remained. Step 
by step changes were niade, until at length, in 1783, Ireland was declared 
independent. Thetceforw^lrd we flnd manufactures and trade making 
progress; and such continued to be the case, until, by. the Act of Union, 
tli^ country was reduced to tbeopudition of a mere fiolony, without the 
enjoyment of any singljC right lor which these colonijos had contended. The. 
Copyright Laws of England were e&tended to Ireland, and at once the large 
and growing manafaoture of books was prostrated.* The Patent Laws were 






* Perhaps the most striking illustration of the changed oiroumstances of Ireland 
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extended to Ireland; apd as E^^Und had so long m^nopoliied to herself the 
maDufaoturing machinery then m use^ it was clear that it was there the 
improvements would he made, and that thenceforth the . manufactures of 
Ireland must retrograde. Manchester ha'd the home nu^ket, the foreign 
market, and, to no small extent, that, of Ireland open to her J; while the manu- 
facturers of the latter were foroed to eontend for ezistenpe,^ and under the 
most disadvantageous cireumstancQs^ on their own soil, as is now the case 
with the manuracturers of cloth and iron in this country. The one oould 
afford to purchase, expensive machinery, and to adopt whatever improvements 
might be made, while the other could not. The natural oonsequence was, 
that Irish manufactures graduallv disappeared as the Act of Union came 
into effect. By virtue of its provisions, the duties established by the Irish 
Parliament for the purpose of protecting the farmers of Ireland in their 
efforts to bring the loom and the anvil into close proximity with the plough and 
the harrow, were gradually to diminish, and British free-trade was to be fully 
established ; or, in other words, Manchester and Birminffham were to have a 
monopoly of supplying Ireland with cloth and iron. The duty on English 
woollens was to continue twenty years. The almost prohibitory duties on 
English calicoes and muslins were to continue until 1808; after which they 
were to be gradually diminished, until in 1821 they were to cease. Those on 
cotton yam were to cease in 1810. The effect of this in diminishing the 
demand for Irish labour, is seen in the following comparative view of manu- 
factures at the i&te of the Union^ and at different periods in the ensuing 
forty years, here given : 

D«blin, 1800, Master wootllMi manufaotaren,.... 91 -. 1840, 12 

« HftQcb eia]^07«d, ..r.....^ 4918 ». *< . 602 

** Master wool-oombers, 80 . ••• 1834, 6 

*« Hands employed, 280 .,. « 66 

*• Carpet manufacturers,.. ...p 13 ... 1841, 1 

** Hands employed, 720 .;. << none. 

KiHeenny, 1809^ Blaaket mamofactuMre, 56 ... 1822, 42 

« Hands empl(Qr«d» ; 8000 .... " 925 

Pablin, 1800, Silk-loom weavers at work,.... r.... 2500 ,.. 1840, 250 

Balbriggan, 1799, Calico looms at work,..., 2000 • ... 1841, 226 

Wicklow, 1800, Hand-looms at work, 1000 ... 1841, none. 

Cork, 1800, Braid weavers, 1000 ... 1884, 40 

« Wonted weavers,.^ .^ ...... 2900 ... «< 90 

«« Hosiers, w..... 800 ... " 28 

" Wool-combers, .*...,.,. 700 ... " 110 

« Cotton weavers, 2000 ... «« 200 

" Linen check weavers ^ 600 ... *' none. 

" Cotton spinners, bleachers, ) . . j ./ 

caUoo printers, ! | ^o'wands ... " none. 

'^ For nearly half a century Ireland has had perfectly free {rade with the 
richest country in the world; and what'' says the author of a recent work 
of great ability, << has that free trade done foir her? She has even now,'' he 
eontinues, << no employment for her teeming population except upon the 
land. She ought to have had, and might easily have had, other and varioua 

since the Union, is to be found in the diminished consdmption of books. Prior to 
1800, a large portion of the valuable books .published in England, were reprinted 
across the channel ; and evidence of t&is may esp^eoially.be found on an examination 
of any of our old law tibraries, where almost all the reporters of that peiiod, ae well 
as many of the most valoable treatises, will be found to be of Irish editions. It xlkj 
be doubted if the whole quantity of books sold in Ireland at this time is equal to 
that which before the Union was published by a single house. 
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employments, and plentj of it. Are we tO; believe/' says be, " the calumny 
that the Irish are lazy and won't work ? Is Irish huniaft nature different 
from other human nature F Ar^ not the most laborious of all labourers in 
London and New York, Irishmen ? Are Irishmen inferior in understanding f 
We Englishinen who have personally known Irishmen in the army, at the 
t>ar, and in the church, know that there is no better head than a disciplined 
Irish one. But in all these cases, that master of industry, the stdmaoh, has 
been well satisfied. Let an Englishman exchange his bread and beer, and 
beef and mutton^ for no breakfast,, for a lukewarm lumper at dinner, and no 
supper. With such a diet, how much better is he than' ^n Irishman — t^ 
Celt, as he calls him? No, the truth is, that the misery of Ireland is not 
from the human, nature that grows there — ii is from England's perverse 
legislation, past and present."* 

Deprived of all emplpyment, except in the labour of agrioulture, land 
became, of course, the great object of pursuit. '^ Land is life,'' said, most 
emphatically, {!hicf Justice Blackburn; ''and the people had before them the 
choice between the occupation of Japd, at any rent, or starvation. The lord 
6f the land was thus enabled to dictatfa his own terms, and therefore it 
has been that we have, heard of the payment of five, six, e^ght,. and even as 
much as ten pounds per acre." '^Euormous rents, low wages^. farms of aU 
enormoi^s extent, let by r^acious and indolent proprietors to ipoiftpolizing 
land-jobbers, to be relet by intermediate oppressors, for five .times their value, 
among the wretched star vers on potatoes and water," led to a constant sue* 
cession of outrages, followed by Insurrection Acts, Arms Acts, and Coercioa 
Acts, when the real remedy was to. oe found in the adoption of a system that 
would emancipate the country from the tyranny of the spindle and the loom, 
and permit the labour of Ireland to find employment a^ nome. 

That employment cpuld not be had. With the suppression of Irish manu- 
factures the. demand for labour had disappeared. , We have now before us 
the work of a highly intelligent traveller, describing the state of Ireland in 
1834, thirteen years after the free-trade provision^ of tb(^ Act of Union had 
come fully into operatiouj from which we shall ;iqw give some extracts, 
showing that they were compelled to remain idle, although willing to worli^ 
at the lowest wages — ^such wages as could not by aby,ppssibility enable them 
to do more than merely, sustain life, and perhaps not ^ven that. . 

. Caahel.— **Wag«8 here only fi^htpenee k tky, ugad oambera altogether without 
employmenW* 

Cahir. — **I noticed^ on Sunday, on cQioiog from churph, the streets crowded with 
labourers, with spades iihd other implements in their hands, standing to be hirec^; 
and I ascertained that any number of these men might haVe beien engaged,, on 
oonttauteniploylueBt; at MK/7encej»et* <£«y without dtel." - 

IVieklew. — *'Thfl busbaod of tiia woman: was a ^ab««rerv at inpenee a d%f, eigAtsf 
gf which sizpences^tbiit is, eighty days' labour-~>were absorbed in ]tJbe rent of the 
cabin." ^'lu another cabin was a decently dressed woman with five children, and 
her husband was also a labourer at sixpence a day. The jpig had beeu taken for rent 
a few days before." " I fbund some labourers receiving otAyfourpencetter day,** 

Kilkenny. — ^^ Upwards of iiOOO pendns «eta)ly without etnployai^ntl^' " I fisited 
the factories that used to support 200 men with ihe&r families^ and how aiany m«a 
did I find at work? Ons fiAM I In plape of finding. men occupied, I saw them u| 
scores^ like spectres, walking about, and. lyiag about the mill. I saw immense piles 
of goods completed, but for which there was no sale. I saw heaps of blankets, and 
I saw etery loom idle. As ^or the carpets which had excited the jealousy and the 
fears of Kidderminster, not one had been made for seven months. To convey an idea 
of' the destltatioa of theser people^ I nenUon, tba* wheitan order: recently artiTed for 

* Sophisms of Free Trade, by J. Barnard Byles, Esq. 
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the manufaetnre of as many blanktts for the police as wovid have kept the men at 
work for a few days, bonfires were lighted aboat the country — not bonfires to com- 
unnieate insarrectfon, but to evince joy that a few starring men were about to earn 
bread to support their families. NeTertheless, we are told that Irishmen will not 
work at home." * 

Callen. — " In this town, containing between four and fire t^usand inhabitants, at 
least 1000 are without regular employment, six or seven hundred entirely destitute^ 
and there are upwards of 200 mendicants in the town — persons incapable of work." — 
In^lis's Ireland m 1884. 

Such was the picture everywhere presented to the eye of this intelligent 
traveller. Go where he might, he found hundreds anxious for employmenl^ 
yet no employment could be had, unless they could travel to England, there 
to spend weeks in travelling round the country in quest of dai/s of employ- 
ment, the wages for which might enable them to pay their rent at home. 
" The Celt," says the TimeSy " is the hewer of wood and the drawer of water 
to the Saxon. The great works of this country," it continues^ ^* depend on 
cheap labour/' Such being the case, the lower the price at which the Celt 
could be made to work, the better for the 6axon; and no better mode could 
be found of cheapening labour than the sacrifice of Irish manufactures, 
brought about by the adoption of British free trade, the inevitable effect of 
which n^st be that of placing the whole population at home in the power of 
the few owners of land, and abroad in that of the projectors of the great 
works of England^ requiring for their accomplishment a large supply of those 
" hewers of wood and drawers of water." 

It might be thought, however, that Ireland was deficient in the capital 
required for o'btaiuing machinery of manufacture to enable her people to 
maintain competition with her powerful neighbour. In reply to this we have 
to say that before the Union she had that machinery; and from the dat^e of that 
arrangement, so fraudulently brought about, by which was settled conclu- 
sively the destruction of Irish manufactures, the annual waste of labour was 
greater than the whole amount of capital then employed in the cotton and 
woollen manufadures of England. From that date the people of Ireland 
were thrown, from year to year, more in the hands of middlemen, who ao^ 
cumulated fortunes that they would not invest in the improvement of laud, 
and could not, under the system which prostrated manufactures, invest in 
machinery of any kind* calculated to render labour productive ; and aH their 
accumulaiume totre sent therefore to England fttr vnvesfment. We have now 
before us an official statement shewing that the transfers of British securities 
from England to Ireland, that is to say, the investment of Irish capital iu Eng- 
land, in the thirteen years following the final adoption of Bri(j»h free traJe 
in 1821, amounted to as many millions of pounds sterling ; and thus was Ire* 
land forced to contribute cheap labour and cheap capital to building np ^' the 
great works of Britain." Furthel*, it was provided by law that whenever tbe 
poor people of a neighbourhood contributed to a saving fund the amouat 
should not be applied in any manner calculated to furnish local employuient, 
but should be transferred tor investment in the British funds. The laud- 
lords fled to England, and their rent followed them. The middlemen sent 
their capital to England. Tbe trader or tbe labourer that could acieumulatea 
little capital saw it sent to England ; and he was then compelled to follow 
it. Such is the history of the origin of the present abandon men t of Ireland 
by its inhabitants. 

The form in which rentSj profits, And ssvjngs, as. well as taxes, went to 
England, was that of raw products of the soil, to be consumed abroad; 
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yielding nothing to fe returned to ike land, whidi was, . of coune, impo^ 
yerished. 

The exports of animal. produce in the year 1835^ had attained to the fol* 
lowing %ures : 

Cows and oxen,. < 98»150 

Horses, 4,656 

Sheep, ,..: ......125,452 

Swine, ...376,191 

Bacon and hams, lbs., ....w.;.... 379, 111 

Beef and pork, lbs.,:..,.: ;. 370,172 

Botter,lbs., .:....; ...'.....:. ..827,009 

Lard,lb8., 70,!267 

In .these cases some return was made to the land in th6 manure yielded 
hy the cows and oxen, the hogs and the sheep ; hut from th§ grain exportedj 
averaging for several years preceding ^U date, about twenty -five millioos 
bushels, of 60 pounds each, no return whatever was made. The poor 
people were, in fact, selling their soil to pay for cotton and woollen goods 
that they should h^ve manufactured themselves, for coal which abounded 
among themselves, for iron, all the materials of which existed at home in 
great profusion, and for a small quantity of tea, sugar, add other foreign 
commodities, while the amount required to pay rent to absentees, and inte* 
riBst to mortgagees, was estimated at moi'e than seven millions of pouhds ster* 
ISng,' or almost thirty -five millions of dollars. Here was a drain that no natioii 
could bear, however great its productive power; and the whole of it was due 
to the colonial system. British free trade forbade tb'S applicsltion of labour^ 
talent, or capital to any thing but agriculture,' aiid thus forbade advance in 
civilization. Tbe inducements to remain at home steadily diminished. 
Tbbse who could live without labour found that society had changed ; and. 
they fled to England, France, or Italy. Those who desired to work, and 
felt that they were qualified for something beyond mere manual labour, fled to 
England or America; and thus by degrlees was the unfortunate conntry de^ 
pleted of every thing that could render It a home in which to remain, while 
those who could not fly remkined to be, as the Times s6 Well describes it, 
mere "hewers of wood and drawers of water to the SaSfon," happy when 
a full grown man could find, employment at sixpence d day, and that, toOj 
without food. 

** Throughout the south and west of Ireland," said an English traveller in 
1842, four years before the exhaustion ' of the soil had produced disease 
among the potatoes^ — . ' 

. <* The traveUer is haunted by tbe face of the popular starvation. It is not the 
exception — ^it is the condition of the people. In this fairest and richest of countries, 
men are suffering and starving by milliont. There are thousands of them, at thil 
lainute, stretched .in the sunshine at their eabip do<>rs with no work^ scaroeljt anj 
food, no hope seemingly. Stroug countrymen are lying, in bed, ^for the huuffer' — be- 
cause a maa lying on bis back does not need so much food as a person a-foot. Many 
of them have torn up the unripe potatoes from their little gardens, and to exiet now 
must look to winter, when they shall haye to suffer starvation and cold too.'' 

'* Everywhere," said the Quufrterly Rwiew, ** throughout all parts, even in the best 
towns, and in. Dublin iuelf, you will meet men and boys — not dressed, not covered— 
but hung; round with a collection of rags of unrivalled variety, squalidity, and filth — 
walking dungfanlla. * * * *' ^o one ever saw an English scarecrow with such 
rags." 

The existence of suah a state of things wa», ^id th« advocate of British 
free trade, to be accounted f>r by the fact Chat the population was too DQme»> 
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fous for the land, «d«I yet a thifd ^f Uie aarhoe^ in^^ludiag the riobe«t lands 
in the kiDgdom, was Ijing unoccupied and waste. 

<* Of single counties," said an Snglish writer, ** Hn jo, with a population of 389,.OO0, 
and a renul of only 800,000/., has an area of 1,864,000 aores, of which 600,000 are 
waste ! No less than 470,000.acrctA, being yerjr neavlgrie^iviU i9 the whole extent of 
surface now under cultivation, are declared to bereclaimable. Qalway, with a popu- 
lation of 423,000, and a valued rental of 481^, 000^', has upward of 700,000 acres of 
waste, 410,000 of ^hich ar« teclaimftbltf t " Kerry,' with a papulation of 298,000, has 
an area of 1,186,000 acres^727, 000 -beiBg> waste,- and 400,000 of them reclaimable! 
Even the union of Glenttes^ Lord Monteaftle'^^^jr^tif ti/^faef redundant populatioa, 
has an area of 245,000 acres,. of trhich .200^009: anawasle^ and fdr the most part 
reclaimable, to ita population of 43,000. While the barony of Ennis, that abomina- 
tion of desolation, Haa 280,000 acres of land to its ^,000 paupers — a proportion 
which, as Mr. Carter, one of thd principal pt6prietors, remarks in his circular 
advertisement for tenants, *is at the rate of only one family to 230 acres; so. that 
if but one head of a family wer^ employed to every 230 acres, there need not be a 
single pauper in the entire district ; a proof,', he adds, *THAt nothing bpt bmplot- 

VENT IS WANTING TO 8KT THIS COXTHTKlT TO BIGHTS T In wMch Opinion Wa f^J 

eoincide." <• 

That such was the true cause of. Ireland's difficutles none could doubt 
^Titish free trade had drained the.country of capital, and the labour even of 
men found no demand, while women and children starved, that the women 
and children of Englaad might splo cotton and weave cloth that Ireland was too 
poor to purchasp. Bad, however, as was all this, a worse state of things was 
|kt baud. .Poverty and wretchedness compelled the wretched people to fly in 
thousands, and . tens of thou^ands, a,cross the Channel, thus following the capi- 
tal and the soil that had been transferred to Birmingham and Manchester; 
and the streets and cellars of those towns^ and of those of London, Liver- 
pool, and Olasgowj were filled with men, women, and children in a state 
almost of starvation ; while throughout the country, men were offering to per- 
form the farm labor for food alene, and a cry had arisen among the people 
pf England that the labourers were likely to he swamped by these starving 
Inshmen : to provide against which it wa^ needed that the landlords of Ire- 
land should be compelled to support their own poor, and forthwith an Act of 
Parliam^ent was p^i^scd for that^.purpo^. . As «k necessary consequence of this 
there was an incre.ased desire tp rid the. country of the men, women, and 
cbildpen whose laboi^r could not be sold, ai;id who could therefore pay no rent* 
The " Crow-bar Brigade'* was therefore called into more active service, aa will 
be seen .by the following account .pf their labours in a -single one of the 
" Unions" established under the new poor-law system, >yhich i,n many cases 
took the whole rent of the land for the maintenance of those who had been 
reduced to pauperism by the determination of the people of Manchester and 
Bit-niingham to continue the colonial system under which Ireland had been 
ruined. . 

" In Galway Union, rebent accountis declared the ntimher of peXJr eTlcfed, and their 
hbmes levelled within the last two years, to equal the numbers in Kilrush — 4,00© 
families and 20,000 human beings are said to have been here also thrown upon th« 
road, houseless and homeless. I can readily believe the statement, fortd me some 
parts of the country appearied like an enormous graveyard — the numerous gables of 
the uHToofed dwellings seeified'' to be gigantic tombstones. They were, indeed, 
records of decay and death far more melancholy than the grate can show. - Looking 
on them, the doubt rose in my mind, am I in a civflized cottfltry ? Have .we really 
a free constitution ? Can such scenes be paralleled iu Siberia or €affraria ?" ' 

; Up to. this, time there had ,heen repented oases of partial famine, hut tiow 
j^ftriutUoB was startled by the news of tbo almost total failure of the crop q£ 



potatoes^ the aiagie descrip^ioa of food ap<m whieh thd peidpl^of IrelaQd kad 
-been Fedueedi to depend. €0D8%ADt cropping of:tbe aoU^ireiur&iug to it none 
of the manuFe heeaQseof the; necessity for. exporting almostrthe whole of its 
produetB, has produced disease in the. vegetable -world, preeisely a^ the want 
of proper nourishmeut produces it iu the anii^a]; worlds and now a cry. of 
fanQMie rang throughout, the la«d< Theipopr-bousea wera everywhere filled^ 
while the roadsi aad ti^ ^sUreets^' ftod the. gravey^Mrdir were occupied by the 
starving and the naked^ the dying atod th/a dead ; and the presses- of England 
were filled with denunciations of Eogliah and Iriph Undholdefs,. who, desired 
to make food dear, while men, women, and children weTevperiabing by hun- 
dreds of thousands for want of food. Until now, Ireland had been protec^d 
in the market of England, as some small compensation for the sacrifice she 
had made of her manttfacturing interests; but now, small as has been the 
boon, it was to be withdrawn. The famine came most, opportunely for Man- 
chester and Birmingham. They had exhaustjed all the foreign countries with 
which they had been .permitted to main^in what they denominated free 
trade — India, Portugal, Turkey, th« West Indies and Ireland herself — ^and it 
had become necessary to mak^ an effort to obtain a control over the trade of 
the only prosperous countries of the world, those which had established pro- 
tection of the people against the British monopoly, to wit' — this country, France, 
Belginin, German v, iMid Russia — ^and the mode of acoompHshiag this wasthat 
of offering them the mme frudom of treuie in food by.tbhioh Irekmd had bfien 
Tttiived, The farmers were everywhere invited to exhaust th^ir soil by sendp 
ing its products^ to Engia^nd to be consumed | and the^corn laws were re- 
pealed for the purpose of enabling them to impoverish themselves by eqterifig 
into competition with the starving Irishman, who was thus at once deprived 
of the market of England, as by the Act of Union he had been deprived of 
his own. The cup of wretchedness was before well nigh full, but it was now 
filled. The price of food fill, and the labourer was fuined,for.the whole 
product of his Isnd would scarcely pay his rent. The landlord was ruined; 
for he could colieetno r^nts, and be wis at the same time liable for the payr 
nrent of enormous tax^s fbr the maintenance of his poor neighbours. Qis land 
was encumbered with movigages and settlements, created when food wm 
high, and he could pay nointenest; and now the middlemen , of England 
stepped in to claim their ^^ pound of fle^b,'' -and a law was parsed, by aid, of 
which property cpiild be summarily disposed of at public sale/ and the p4?o- 
ceeds disttnUuted among those who had legal claims upon it. The last blow 
was thus given to Ireland^ and from that day to this, famine^and pestiiencei 
leVellings and evictions, have been the order of the day. Their effect has 
everywhere boen to drive the poor people from the knd^iind its oonsequence^ 
dre seen in the If^ct that the< population numbered, in 1850,. one mlUion> six 
hundred and fifi^-nineihov^and leas than it did in 1840) while, the starving 
population of the ''towns had largely increased. The county of Coik had 
diminished 222,000, while Dublin had grown in numbers 2^2^000. .Gal way 
bad lost 125,000, wbiie the oity had gaidued 7)42t). Connaught had lost 
414,000, while Limerick and Belfast had gained 20,OOi04 AnnouDclDg 
these startling faet^ the Louden TimeSf the great ocgai^ ^f Britii^h free- 
traders, stated that **/{ir a whole generation ma^ \h^ been a drug in Ireland^ 
HLfid population a nuisance/* The ^'iBcxhaustible Irish supply had,'' as it 
continued, <<kept down the'price of English labonr/'. but tkiA cheapness of 
labour bad ^* Contributed vastly to the improvement and p0.we«" of Jlj}ogja|idy 
ftnd ItiTgoiftO' ^^the *enjo^ffdeni of those who had monejf to tpevd.'*. Now/ 
however^ a change appeared to be at hand^ and it was to be ftjared that tb^ 
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prosperity of Bngland, ba$efl as it had been on cheap Irish labour ^ might be 
interfered with, asfamiiie and pestilence, evictioos aa^ emigmtion, was thin- 
ning out the Celts whe had 90 long, as it roidi been ''hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the Saxon." The Daily News, another of the advo- 
oate of the system which has ethansted and mined Ireland, and is now 
transferring its land to the men who have enriched themselves by acting as 
middlemen between the pro<ittoers and consumers of the world, rejoiced in 
the great number of those who have fled from their native soil to escape the 
horrors of starvation and pestilence. This it regarded as the joyful side of 
the case. We give its words : 

*' What will follow t This great good, among o^ers— that the ttagndnt weight of 
untmployed population ia these insulated realms is sever likely again to accumulate 
to the dangerous amount which there was sometimes cause to apprehend that, from 
unforeseen revulsions in industry or foreign trade, it might have done. A natural 
veut is now so thoroughly opened, and so certain to grow wider and clearer every 
day, that the overflow will pass off. whenever a moderate degree of pressure recurs. 
Population, skill, And capital, also, '^ll no longer wait in consteriation till they are 
half spent wFth watching and fear. The way is ready. They will silently shift 
fbeir quarters when the competition or depression here becomes uncomfortable. 
Every family has already friends or acquaiatanees who have gone before them over sea. 
Socially, our insulation as a people is proved, by the census of 1B51, to be at an end." 

The Times, too, rejoices in the prospect that the resources of Ireland will 
now probably be developed, as the Saxon takes the place of the Oelt, who has 
80 long hewn the wood and drawn the water for his Saxon masters. '^ Pros- 
perity and happiness may," as it thinks, ^'some^day reign over that beautiful 
island. Its fertile soil, its rivers and lakes, its water-power^ its minerals, and 
other materials for the wants and luxuries of man, may one day be developed ; 
but all appearances are mjainst ihe belief that this will ever happen in the 
days of the Of It That tribe will soon fulfil the great law of Providence 
which seems to enjoin and reward the union of races. It will mix with the 
Anglo-American, and be known no more as u jealous and sfparate people. 
Its present place will be occupied by- the more mixed, more docile, and more 
serviceable race, which has long borne the yoke of sturdy industry in this 
island, which ean submit to a master and obey the law. This is uo longer a 
dream, for it is a fact now in progress, and every day more apparent.'' 

Commenting upon the view thus presented^ one of our American contem- 
poraries tnost truly says, '^ There is a crrldHblooded atrocity in the spirit of 
these remarks for which examples will be sought ia vain, except among the 
doctors of the free-trade school. Naturalists have learned to look with philo- 
aophical indifference upon the agonies of a rabbit or a mouse expiring in an 
exhsusted receiver, but it requires long teaching from the eeonoinists before 
meu's hearts can be so steeled, that after pumping out all the sustenance of 
Titality from one of the fairest islands under the sun, they can discourse 
calmly upon its depopulation as proof of the sucdeas*!of the experiment, can 
tal'k with bitter irony of ^that strange region oTthe earth where such a peo* 
p!e, affectionate and hopeful, genial and witty, industrious and independent,' 
was produced and could not stay,* and can gloat in th^* anticipation tiiat 
profsperity and happiness may some day reign over that beautiful island,' and 
its boundless resources for the wants and luxuries of man be developed, not 
for the Oelt but * for a more mixed, more docile, and more serviceable race, 
which QHn 6ul»mit to a master and obey the law/ " 

' TUe'Timfs rejoiees that the place of the Oelt is in future to be occupied 
by cattle, as sheep already occupy the place of tke Highlander expelled from 
the laud in which, before Biitaio undertook to underwork the world and 
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-tbiia secare a monopolj for tbe men of Matichester and Birmmghani, Idg 
fathers were as secure in their rights as was the landowner himself.* Irish 
journals take a different view of the prospect. They deprecate • tHe idea of 
the t<»tal expulsion of the native race, as may be seen in the following extract 
from T/i^ Western Star* Speaking of the exodna of the people from tbe 
province of Oonnaugfat, it says : 



(« 



There is no doubt that in a few.yiars more, if 8om9 stop is not put to. the present 
outpouring of the people to Americ^, and latterly to Australia, there will not be a 
million of the present race of inhabitant^ tp.he found within the compass of the four 
provinces. From the west," it is ajided, ''they are flying in hundreds." 

** No thoughts of the land of tb^ir ][||ii^th^". it continues, *' seems to .enter their 
minds, although the Irish people hayf ^^,^n proverbial for their attachment to their 
country. The prospect of an abundant harvest has not the slightest eifeoi in giving 
pause to their outward movement. ^ The predominant, and, in fact, the • nl^ feeling 
that seems to pervade them, is^an 'indeBCKibdble anxiety to get out of the country at 
«11 hazards. If war, famine, a^d pe»tilepc4 w^re kl^w.a to be close at hand,, thera 
GOiuld not be greater avidity shown to ^y from their houses than i$ every day exhir 
bited by the hundreds who crowd our high roads and railways in their journey to 
the shipping ports." 

What is the prospect of a change mt^y be seen by the following extract 
from one of the Publin papers, received by the last steamer^ ini which are 
the measures now in course pf being carried out^ with the view to prepare 
the land of ti^e Celt for the occupation of the Saxon and bis cattle. 

" The Oh4way papeH are full of the most deplorable aceounts of wbelesale evic^ 
ilous, or rather exterminatioiiB, In. that mberable country. *The tenantry are turned 
out of the cottages by scores at a time. As many as 208 men, women, and children 
have been driven upon the roads and ditches by way of one day's work, and hav^ now 
BO resource but to beg their bread in desolate places, or to bury their griisfs, in many 
instances for ever, wuhin the walls of the Union workhouse. Land agents direcfthe 
operation. The work is done by a Jarge force 6f police and soldiery. "Under the 
protection of the latter, * the Crowbirlr Brigade' advance to the devoted township, 
takes possession of the houses, such as they are, and, with a few turns of the crow- 
bar and a few pulls at a rope, brings down the roof, and leaves nothing but a tottering 

* As our readers may desire to understand the process of eviction in Scotland, WQ 
l^ive the following extracts from recent English journals describing it, 09 now being 
carried on^ and as likely to be continued. ' 

** A Colonel Gordon, the owner of estates in South Uist and Barra, in the highlands 
of Scotland, has sent off over 1 100 Restitute tenants an(| cotters under the most qruei 
{md delusive temptations ; as^uri^g, them that they would be taken care of imme- 
diately on their arrival at Quebec by the emigrant agent, receive a free passage to 
Upper Canada, where they would be provided with work by the government agents^ 
and receive grants of land on certain imaginary conditions. Seventy-one' of the last 
aargo of. four hundred and &fty have signed a statemeat that aome of t^m fled to 
the mountains when aa attempt was made to force them to emigrate. * Whereupon,' 
they add, *Mr. Fleming gave orders to a policeman, who was accompanied by the 
ground oflBcer of the estate in Fiarra, and some constables, to pursue the people who 
had runaway among the mountains, which they did, 'ahtf a'uceeided- in capturing about 
tmtnty from the mountains and fronn other island* m tht neighbourhood; hul only eame 
with the oJ/ia*rs Aft un attempt being made te hamdcuf (A«m, and that 8om$^ who ran awa^ 
were not brought back ; in camequence of which four familiea, at least, have been divided^, 
aome hamvy come in the ahipa to Quebec^ , while other members of tht same families are left 
in the highlands.'' " 

*'0n board the Contad and the Birman were 618 persons from Mull and Tyree, 
sent oaf by hia Grace the Duke of Arji^lfj-mho provided theta with, a free passage to 
Montreal, where •«& arrival they presented t|ie same appearance of destitution aa 
tiiose from South i, i»t. seat out by Col. Gordon — ^hat is, * entirely destitute of money 
and provisions.' They were all .-^ent free to Hamilton." 

, It may be proper to add. that starvation made considerable inroads upon the 
numbers of these poor people during the laH winter. • * ', 
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ctkfmMf, if •▼«n that Th% mm tUf rose on a vUlag* stts on * AesoH; Um polite 
return to tbeir karracko, and tlie pooplo aro nowliore to bo foimd« or are Tain^ 
vatchlog from 8on\e friendly .coyert for tbo ehaaoe of crouching once more under 
their ruined homes. 

** What to the Irish hfart is more painful than eren the large amount and stern 
Method of the destmetiob, is' that the authors this time are Saxon strangers. It ie a 
wealthy London company that is invading the quiet retreata of Connemara, Bxui 
robbiog a primitive peasantry of its last hold on the earth. The Law Life Assuranee 
Company having advanced, we believe, £240,000 on the Martin estates, has now 
become the purchaser under the Encumbered Estates Acts, and is adopting these 
summary but usual measures to secure the forfeited pledge. That gentlemen, many 
of whom have never set foot in Ireland, and who are wealthy enough to lend a 
quarter of a n^iUion of money, should exact the last penny from a wretched peasantry 
who had no hand or voice in the transaction which gave them new masters, seems 
utterly intolerable to the native Irish reason." 

We have said, that to the separation of the ooummer from the prodacer 
produced by the adoption, of British free trade, having for its object the 
establisbment of a monopoly of the machinery of mannfactnre for the world, 
is due the exhaustion of Ireland, the ruin of its landholders, the starvation 
of its people, and the degradation in the eyes of the world of the country 
which has furnished to the continent its best soldiers, and to the empire not 
only its most industrious and intelligent labourers, but also its Barke, its 
Orattan, its Sheridan, and its Wellington ; and in this view ^e are fully 
borne out by Mr. Thohas Francis Meagher, a fbw extracts from whose 
speeches on various occasions will now be given. In a speech delivered at a 
meeting of the Irish Confederation, on April 7, 1847; he used these impressive 
words : 

'* Tell me, has England not eaten enough of your food, and has she not broken 
down enough of your manufactories, and has she not buried enough of your people? 
EecoAmt for a moment a few of your losses. The cotton manufacture of Dublin, 
which employed 14,000 .operatives, has been destroyed; the S400 silk^looms of the 
Xiiberty have been destroyed; the stuff and serge manufacture, which employed 
1491 operatives, have been destroyed ; the calico-looms of Balbriggan have been 
destroyed ; the flannel manufacture of Rathdrum has been destroyed ; the blanket 
manufacture of Kilkenny has been destroyed ; the camlet trade of Bandon, which 
produced £100,000 a year, has been destroyed ; the worsted and stuff manufactures 
of Waterford have been destroyed ; the rateen and frieze manufactures of Carrick- 
on-Suir have been destroyed. Oi^e business alone survives 1 One business alone 
thrives and flourishes, and dreads no bankruptcy I That fortunate business — which 
the Union Act has not struck down, but which the Union Act has stood by — which 
the absentee drain has not slackened, but has stimulated — Which the drainage acts 
and navigation laws of the Imperial Senate have not deadened but invigorated — 
that favoured, and privileged, and patronized business is the Irish coflSn-maker's." 

Such is everywhere the result of the British coloniai system, which 
England denominates free trade. The population of her West India islands 
is not now more than one-half of the number of Africans that have been im- 
ported into them. In India, in the twenty years from 1818 to 1838, there 
were no le» than nine years of /amine. That of 1837—8 was terrific, yet 
the unfortunate people were surrounded by millions upon millions of acres 
of the richest lands in the world, which they could not tjultivate for want of 
machinery, although the raw materials of that machinery abounded. Whole 
families of respectability poisoned themselves, rather than beg a little rice 
for their support. The rivers were choked with dead bodies in the provinces 
in which this abundance of waste Itind existed ; and the air putrefied with 
the stench of dead and dying men, women, and children; while jackals and 
Tul^ures were seen preying on the still animated bodies of our fellow-creatures. 

The policy of England in India has been the same tbat has been pursued 
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in Ireland. The whole produce of the lan^ APt required for the oonBumptioo. 
of the agriculturaliste themBelves, baa bad. to go to distant markets; theoon- 
sequ^ce of which has been exhametion of the land wherever cultiyated, and 
an inability to obtain the machinery by aid of which to bring the richer soils 
into cttltivation. " Hitherto/' says a recent English traveller^ ^pejaking of 
the country on the Nerbudda — 

** Little beyoad the rude produce of the soil has been able to find its way into 
distant markets, from the valley of the Nerbudda ; yet this valley abounds in iron 
mines ; and its soil« »hereunexhau8ted by cropping ^ is of the richest quality. It is not 
then toe maoh to hope that in time the irdn of the mihes will be worked into ma- 
chinery for manufactures ; and that multitudes, aided by this machinery, and sub- 
sisted on the rude agricultural produce which now flows out, will invest their labour 
in manufactured commodities adapted to foreign markets, and better able, from 
their superior value, compared with their bulk, to pay the cost of transport by land. 
Thent and not till then, can we expect to see thiese territories pay a considerable net 
surplus revenue to government, and abound in a middle class of merchants, manu- 
facturers, and agricultural capitalists/' — Col. Sleeman^s Rambles in India, 

^ This is certainly apleaaaat antiioi|>aftion, but the poHoy of Qfeat Britain 
looksk to Qompelling the whok people of the world to beoone agriottltnrists, 
that .she may be. cheaply supplied with the raw products of the earth/ while 
tbey ei^haiftst the land, as has been done in every oovmtry of the world with 
which she has had what she calls free trade^ and which we Yegard as movio- 
poly of the most oppressive kind; 

Again^ in a speech at Belfast, on November 15, 1847| Mr* ]t(eag^er nid : 

*< How do you explain this fact, that previous to the enactment of the Union, in 
thousands of factories now closed up, there were so many evidences of an industrious 
disposition t Icannei run through them all, but take one or two. Dublin, with 
its ninety-one master-manufacturers in the woollen trade, employing 4088 hands ; 
Cork, with its forty-one employers in the same trade, giving employment to 2^600 
hands ; Bandon,' your old southern ally* with its camlet trade, producing upward 
of £100,000 a year; were these no proofb of an active spirit, seeking in the rugged 
paths of labour, for that gold out of which a nation weaves its purple robe, and 
moulds its sceptre? I cite. these towns ^ I could cite a hundied other towaa— 
limerick, Roscrea, Carrick-on-Suir, Kilkenny— -I oite them against the Union.' 

In the same speech, in recounting the wrongs Ireland had endured at the 
hands of the British Oovemment; he said : 

<< Thus it is that the grant in aid of your linen manul^tuvo has been withdrawn; . 
thus it is that the grant in aid of the deep sea fisheries has been withdra^nrn ; thus , 
it is that <A« protective duties' have been repealed/ in. spite oC the remonstrance of the 
principal mantifticturers of Ireland." 



Ill' 



And on the same occasion at Belfast, Mr. Meagher' quoted the CoUowing 
facts fromra previous writer, in illastration of his- own views in reference to 
the effect which free tr^de with Eoghwd had eauicised upon- the conditbn 
of bis Dative country : 

** The exports and imports, as far as they are a test of deday of profitatile occupa- 
ti<^— ^0 far as the exports and imports are supplied froib the parliamentary returns 
—exhibit extraordinary evidence of the condition of the labovrmg classes. The 
importation of flax-seed (an evidence of the extent: of. a moflt.Uiportantiseuroe of 
employment) was— in 1790, 839,746 barrels; 1800, 327,721 barrels ; X$a6, 469, 46a 
barrels. The importation of silk, raw and thrown, was — in 1790, 92,091 lbs. ; 1800, 
79,040 lbs.; 18S0, 8190 lbs. Of unwrought iron— in 1790, 2271 tons; in 1800, 
lQ,%il tons ; in 1880, 871 tons. Formerly we spun all our own Woollen and' worsted 
yam. We imported in 1790, oii^ 2llU Iba. ; in 1800, 1880 lbs. ; in 18^6, 66:2,760 
lbs. — an etiormous mcrease. There were,^ J understand, ii|^wards of ihinty pesseoe 
engaged in the wpollen trade in Dublin, who have become bankrupts sinqe 18)21« 
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Tfaer« has been doubtYeas an in«reftie in the exports of cottons. The exports were — 
in 1800, 9147 yards; 1826, 7,798,878. The exports of cotton from Great Britain 
vere...in 1829, 402,617,19$ yards, Tidue £12,618,247, which will pY9 the Talne of 
our cotton exports at something less than a quarter of a miUion — poor snbstitate for 
our linens, which the province of Ulster alone exceeded in Talue two millions two 
hundred thousand pounds. In fact, every other return affords unequivoisal proof 
that the main sources of occupation are detfisively cut off from the mam body of the 
population of this country .'{ The export of live cattle and of oom baa greaAly in> 
creased ; but these are raw material. There is little more labour in the production 
of an ox than the occupation of him who herds and housas him ; his value is the 
rent of the land, the price of the grass that feeds him ; while ac equal value of ootton, 
or linen, or pottery, will require for its production the labour of many people for 
money. « Thus the exports of the country now ay) somewhat under the yiUue of the 
exports thirty years since, but they employ nothing like the number of the people 
for their production; employment is immensely reduced — population increased 
three-eighths. Thus, in this transition from the tiate of a faanufacturing pcpulaiion t6 
an agricuUuralt a mass of misery, poyerty, and 4iscontent is created*^' 

Such are the circumstances that have led to the ruin and deqpopulation of 
Ireland. E^glitlad desired to convert Ireland, as tfhe nW desires to convert 
this country, &oia a manufactaring to an ezclusively asricaltural population. 
She desired, as far as possibk^ to keep the loom and the spado at a distance 
fro^ the piough and the harrow^ and the teault has been there, as it must 
be here, a ^ mass of poverty, misery, and disoontent." For all this, how- 
ever, the Times finds consolation in the fact that — 

*< When the Oelt has crossed the Atlantic, he begins for the first time in his life to conr 
iume the manufac^rfi of this country ^ and indirectly to contribute to its customs. We 
may possibly live to see the day when the chief product of hteland wiU be cattie, and 
English and Scotch the majority of her population. Tke niae or ten miliions of 
Irish, who by that time will have settled in the United States, eanuiOt be less friendly 
to. England, and will certainly! be much better customers to her Uamthey now are,** 

Extraordinary as is this fact, it is nevertheless true. From the moment 
the Irishman crosses the Atlantic, he commences his contribution to the 
maintenance of the system by which Ireland has been ruined. From that 
moment he begins to lend his aid to the system which looks to the substitu- 
tion of cattle for the \%\^ occupant of the land — the Celt, so long '< a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water fidr the Sazon. . From the moment an Irish- 
man lands in this country, he is found lending his aid to the election of law- 
makers, who profess the same principles of legislation as those which have 
brought misery upon his native land, and driven himself from the hearth- 
stone of his fathers. The free-traders of England determined that Ireland 
should raise potatoes for its people, and beef and grain to be carried across 
tkcri^iaiBniel and'^atcii is Britain— that Irishmen should be strictly confined 
t9 ftgrioititlHal production^ and buy all their manufoctures at the workshops 
of Edgland.. Qnr freetraders seek to eafel'oe the same policy upon us, and 
Irishmen who have fled to avoid the consequences of being thus tributary to 
England, aid by their votes in again . reducing, themselves to the same sub- 
jection. The free-traders. of England have been for half a century doing all 
in their power to reduce the wages of labour to the lowest point, to the end 
that they might mamtfactere for the whole world, ^.nd undersell all mankind 
in their various domestic markets. The free-traders of the Unjited States 
insist, that we should oppose nq resistance to the monopoly of Britain, and 
they expect Irishmen, to help 'them by their votes. The advocates of the 
niuon of the loom and thb anvil with the plough and the harrow, on the 
centrarj, ^66k upon hif^h wagcfff to labour as the sure basis of national 
prosperity. They know that the trishman who works for 18 cents a day in 
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his own country, makes no profit for his employer, no sayings for himself. 
The same Irishman, when he goes into the harvest fields of England, earns 
perhaps 37} cents a day. His employer derives a profit from his labour, 
and he is enabled to save enough^ with the aid ^f the friers wbp have pre- 
ceded him to Ameriea, to make up a little kit and :emigratd io our shomes. 
Here he obtains from 75 to ICO cents a day, and soon accumulates a little 
capital, which enables him to employ his countrymen as they arrive, while ' 
those who' pay him these wages make profits hotn his* labour twice as great 
as those who paid him but half as mueh in England) and in a still higher- 
proportion to those who paid him but one-fourth as- much in Ireland. 

The personal observation ol every emigrant; yerifiee these facts. They 
cannot help seeing that the ro4d to equalization -nod Demoeracy is through 
the Whig policy of elevating the reward of domestic labour ^ and yet the 
party which believes in low wages, and in buying from Engkbd because her* 
people are forced to work at low wages — which thus does all in its power to 
keep down wages here and there — expects to get Irish votes in the perverted ^ 
name of Pemoorady ; and therefore, uahappily, it hui been proved among 
ourflelves, that the most efficient supporters of the British system have been 
found among those whom that system -has deprived of the po#er of support*- 
ing themselves, their parents, their wives and theitr children, at home. . / 

Such being the^ case^ we need not wonder whea we find the Times rejoicing * 
at the gradual disappearance. of :tke native population, ner that it should 
find that 

"The abstraction of tihe Celtic race at the rate 'of a quarter of a million a year, 
a surer remedy for the inveterati Irish diseoBe, than aiiy human wit could have ima- 
gined." T 

The '^inveterate Irish disease^' "here spoken of is a total absence of demand 
for labour, resulting from the determination of Manchester and Birmingham 
to maintain the monopoly of the power to manufacture for the world. The 
sure remedy for this is found in famines, pestilences, and expatriation, the 
necessary results of British free trade. 

In a recent and eloquent speech from Mr. Meagher, that gentleman spoke 
of his country as one 

" Whose name sounded like a funeral-hymn* It told 4»f 4 lai^d, the joy of whose h^arli . 
had ceased — whose inheritance was turned to strangers, and whose house to aliens^* 
whose ypung men were "gone into captivity — whose cities were solitary that were 
full of people, and whose gates were desolate. Of that land they had heard him ' 
speak when the light of a new-deetlny—^lteautiful as the light which shone ovtr the' 
face of the prophet-^^revealed her in. a defiant attitude to therworld. He did ikolt 
then pause for words. He should not pause, now, were he to behold the same trans- 
figuration. It was painful for them to be there, and have to own that they belonged. 
to a country which, along the great highway of nations, moved on unchartered a6d 
unrecognised. It was a galling thought. It flooded the heart with bitterness, and 
flushed the honest cheek with shame. The glpry of a free country descended upon ' 
each one of her children — the poorest, even." — and they walked the world respeofed. 
They bore credentials which entitled them to the hospitality^ and it might be, to tho 
homage of the stranger. It was pamful for them, as he said, to be there, and feel 
they had no such country." 

He regarded her as one whose present condition afibrded little reason for hope. ' 
Nevertheless ''he would keep alive the feelings, keep alive the hopes wl^ich, 
down even to our own day, have home her with unconqueved enduranee 
through the agony of ages.'' Hope im. the future emaneipotion of his ooQn« 
try had alone, as he told his hearers, consoled him in all his vicissitudes of 
fortune; and he concluded with the fervent prayer — 
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** That it might be ToiiAh^ed to them to gee that hope fuliined ! That it might 
be Touchsafed to them to dwell upon the earth until the promised day had dawned 
upon the land of their fathers, and their eyes had beheld her salvation ! That it 
might be Tonchsafed to them to return to that land — to behold her in her gladness 
and her glory, as tbey had looked upon her in her sorrow and captivity — to lead their 
ohildrea to.her alt«r, and dedicate diem to her servioe— for their ohi age to claim an 
honourable seat within her gates, as they iiad been faithijui to her yoat^b-^Hind in ker 
holy soil, a resting place forever.'' 

To this we cry^ Am^n I -We de«fe. to see Irektnd restored, and made a 
place fitting for the residenoe of its soiis. We desire to see Irishmen oconpj 
that high plaee in the estima^on^of the world to which they have, on so 
many occanions, proved themselves so well /entitled. We desire to see the 
day when tt eheB' bo longer be needed that •tk& daughters of Ireland shall 
be compelled to separate themiielves from parents, and brothers, and sisters, 
to seek service in foreign lands^ and therefore do we desire to see Irishmen 
aiding, not in .the maialenanoe of the Britisii monopoly, but in resistance to 
tbal monopoly, by recognising the existenee of the fact> that in protecting 
the farmers and planters of this country in their efforts to bring the erpindle 
and the loom to the side ef the plough and the harrow, they are protecting 
themselves. ^^ It is time they should see/' says one of our oontetnporaries, 
<< that so long as they < oontnbate to ther^nttmns' of England, as the Times 
very truly saye they do-i--«o long as by huyisg finglish manufactures, they 
pay English wages, and in^ paying Eagliik wages, pay the taxee that are 
extracted by the government from those wages — it is thetf who pay the po- 
lice — there are twelve tbouaai^d of .th,em,in Ireland, kept up at a cost of two 
and a half millions a year— apj. the soldiery anU< the crow-bar brigade to 

?ull down the roof-trees of their brethren I Can they not see that when the 
rishmen in America refuse to be customers to England, the temptation for 
driving them from their native soil will be greatly diminished, and that if 
England is forced to raise breadstufifs at home, or in Ireland, her fields will 
not be depopulated to make cattle pastures and sheep walks ? 

'f The Irish voters can control the election, pf inore than enqugh members 
of Congress, in^ the Middle and Western States, to establish the protective 
policy permanently in this country, and thereby to build up American manu- 
factures, so that all the raw materials which our own soil and mines supply, 
shall be wrought up at home by the labour of our citizens, native and 
adopted — to secure an ample domestic market among those labourers for all 
their agricultural products, instead of being forced to send them abroad for a 
mar.ket, while swelling the number of produeero; because every new citizen 
who is deprived of meehanioal employmentis compelled to become a farmer — 
to dry up the greatest tributary to the coinmerce'and power of England, by 
depriving her of what are now her largest markets and her most profitable 
customers in the United States. To do this wpuld be to sopure Ireland for 
the future and avenge her for the past, as far as -can be, until Ireland shall 
again have a Parliament, when she would re-establish an Irish protective 
tariff at the first session.'^ 

The Irishmen of Albany saw the evil and the remedy, when, at their last 
St. Patrick's festival, they received with rapturous applause the following 
toast offered by Mr. John Oostigan, of that ci)by : .' 

•"'Protection to American Tndniatry — The mot^t le^thnate and eiTectual punish- 
mval'fffe can iaflS6t on John Bull for his tyranny and oppression to Ireland. Let ns 
have* tariff lugh enough to exelude thftinpoMatiiln of tUi foltieh ttiaotifaetures.' " 
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VOR THB PLOOaH, THE LOOK, AMD THB AMTIL. 

PEACH TREES. 

BY HON. R, B. HUBBARD. 

For a few yearB past we have been encouraged in the belief that we could 
raise peaches in Massachusetts — ^that we should not be always dependent upon 
New- Jersey and Delaware for this most delicious of fruits. But the result of 
the last winter has terribly shaken our faith. I have never known such de- 
: struction among fruit-trees of any kind. I have been in each of the New- 
England States, and find that the remark is true of all. 

A large portion of the trees, probably one third, were killed outright. Of 
the remaibing portion, a moiety came out unscathed, while much the lai^er 
- part show sighs of sickly life, here a bud and there a limb ; of fruit there will of 
: course be but very little. Many gardeners are discouraged, and say 'tis of 
no ufie trying to raise peaches in New-England. Many years will elapse 
before we shall be permitted to witness such a crop of peaches as last 
autumn. 

But I took my pen to submit some queries which have arisen in my own 
mind touching the culture of the peach. 

It has been asserted by writers of distinction, and generally believed, that 

the peach-bud would not endure a greater degree of cold than 12° below 

zero. The correctness of this is disproved by last winter's experience. In 

this place, the mercury frequently sank below 12°, and, three times, as low 

as 20°. Yet, there ^re some peaches this season. I have seen three trees, 

standing together on the sunny side of a dwelling-house, which appear as 

healthy as ever, and are burdened with fruit ; while nineteen twentieths of the 

/ trees in tpwn had not a blossom, and at least three fifths were killed. In 

some places, trees standing on the north side of buildings were- uninjured, 

while those on the south side were killed. In the hilly towns of Worcester 

county, also in York county, Maine, the trees have suffered comparatively 

little; while in the valleys of the Connecticut and Merrimac, most of the 

. trees are dead. I notice, also, lihat in the same locality, the trees which have 

• survived are those which have grown slowly, while those which have made 

". rapid growth, have , terified the adage, " Soonest matured, soonest decay." 

Another fact I notice: the trees which survived ar^ mostly natural fruit. In 

my garden were twelve trees of budded fruit : eveiy one died. In the garden 

of a neighbor near by, with similar soil, were aboufe twenty trees of natural 

growth, ali of which are alive and doing well. 

From these ^aeU I draw the following inferences': The surest way of rais^ 
ing the peach, is the natural way— from the stone. Like produces like ia 
the peach almost as sorely as iii corn. The natural tree is hardy,, even in 
^ cold New England, after bearing twenty years. The artificial is always deli- 
cate — seerns an exotic — a hot-house plant^ whose life is as a vapor. The 
growth of the tree should never be forced. If the soil is lich^ growth should 
be retarded, by placing, underne^ith the tree gravel and ^rile earth. 

The observance of these two simple rules, I believe, will insure us good 
peaches, and in abundance^ even in Massadiusetts. 

What say yon^ Messrs. Editors, to this radicalism f 
. Banderlandf Jta^ < 
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;WAia>wiq.Coitagey.oCwbiob :rt« foregoing, engraving giv^s a very good 
. zepre6dntatio&,'is.;beAUtiif»UjfS^tiu^ted;m ooe.of Uie Ipveiieat 4K)d most fertile 
^jfljite in N^WiJersiey, - l\ .ift.4iH»i^t:frQra theory of. J^ew-Yprk aibput tliir^y 
I yiiJes,*: located near Paifa^ms^ on t^ bank cf tho JIoliokuB riv^r, surrounded 
\ oy 8ee9<ery of suppa^^ng bi^ty, formed >y a oombipati^n; of rivers, forests, 
atid< cultivated p]^in9» . Q^.the/east^ it is flanked by a grove of noble oaks; 
1,00 tljo north, by the prirajitiv^ forest; oh thje west, by the river, oh wliick are 
f lereK^ted :!(Vrithin view two ,^r ihr^ mills apd. a; qoUou factory ; and on the 
^eontti, .ar^ tbo: pMna.ol {fAratnus, and . the valley. of thd -Saddle river, : It wiis 
.^onigih^Jly^^sul^&t^ntial, first-claaa country house^ very little of wbicih now re- 
mains, having been recently reiniodelled im)4 rebuilt by .Elijah K^sencranlz, 
. E^^., :after4hf):desigi|8(,aBdn drawings of W. -. HiMil^tj Esq., who^as contributed 
'. verjmuch tO'itbeigri^at in)prcrven>ent in rifral architecture, which has within 
^the past five^Fe^rs sprjang up in tbia( portion {of. the country. ' 

f ; , . ^* WaJd wic". fprifls pr^ljably m good . ap example of a. complete end ^j$ll- 
ocHi^tructed £arn(k cottage villa i^ t^eia^rfounding CG^ntry can.aSbrd. The 
..design. of the,.:hQiidje is after the; old E^gilish styK and it is $qished inside 
. and out iu the ipost.aubstantial nata^nev* ;Tbe walla arecomstruct^d of ham-^ 
.merrdres^^d brown stope, from -extensive qnarries in the. vicinity ; the tin^ber 
: is of oak and che^nutyaivd.the roof of cedar, all t(>gether>QombinlBg. the useful 
and durable with the convenient and ornamental. [ 

, Waldwie Cottage .is^ of riait)ie? 4005, one of the few remaining, houses in the 

'ie0untr|^ which l^ave been. consecrated, by histori(ial .events*. ! before the.Bevo- 

.Itttion/it waS'the.redidenc^.of a wealthy jEnglish family, and. during the war 

^ w^ at different, tiraea the; ten^por^fcry head-j^uarters of WaahiBgton, .and the 

residency- of the; beautiful ; l%eodom' Presuoit^ who afterwards l^carae the wife 

iE)f Aiiton £uri!4 At this tinie it .was called -the Little Hermitage^ and several 

of her ^estter^ to. hfer future hi^biji^ were dat^d ^l^here. . It ; w^ while residing 

, at, what i^ |iow termed •" Waldwio Cottage \ that she fir^t became acquainted 

with Burry who ii^ast then stationed at K^m^po, not; .ii$i$Py I9il:es distaxit. 



• * . ; . ' • 
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PEfiPARATION OF SOILS. FOR POTllNa. > 

■ > Ws find the fbllbwbag're^nsi^s'in Aie Burdtnefh Jbi^rno/, and eommend 
tliem to the -attention of our reader^ : ' ' ' » . . ; : ; 

I will take the loppbrttinity to jnake avfirw remains on Boiis,- which' is, per- 
haps, one of the' most irpportant' consideration^ swknch can occupy our atteption ; 
-for without a dUe suppiy of-'soib of aU descriptions,- properly aerated and 
' pre^red for immediate tMe, sneoeis in Igrow^ng plants of all kinds, subjected 
to artifici^ treatoient; cam only :be cbnsidefied. adven^itiousv It is generally 
^allowed by al) ^ood cnltivatoih^ that soils fo^ pot porposei should uodei^o a 
-long process of pvipaifaiion ;^ and as^^ the present is a- good: season IbrgettiBg 
them together, I am-iaeHned'to^ believe that a lew remains deduced from 
practice may ilqt be oiit of .plaee. I propose to troat of them undeir their 
sevt^ral heads); and first, '. I' !• 
• i^m.^^Tlie^obdBe^of jbkift iaiportdnt'«o(l:ia mmly dependent ob die 
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substrata from which it is taken. The best for all plant purposes I have 
ever met with, was three inches taken with the turf from a meadow situated 
at the junction of a deep^ sulNdratam of gravel/ with one of clay; the loam 
itself was nearly two teet deep, and the subsoil good enough for many garden 
purposes. • This loam was carted home in dry weather, and stacked in a deep 
ridge, turf do#nward, about six feet hi^h, 'a;nd resting on a btee of four fe^t. 
It was full of fibrotis roots, very soft and utictuous to the touch, rather sandy, 
and possessed \t a remarkable degree the indispeftsdble quality of not running 
together or binding, when welted. It is desirable to secure a loam possessed 
01 these qualities as nearly as possible! A roani from the top of gravel is 
better than from the top of sand, or clay, or chalk. If it lies deep on chalk, it 
is next best : that from sand is often vefy poor, and, if the sand is fine, liable 
to run together ; so that 1 would prefer ft good loam from the top of clay to it^ 
Us we can always add coarse porous material. As a general rule, from two 
to three inches is quite thick en<>ttgh to cut it 

Peat — This is more difficulfcUo obtain of that' genuine quality that culti- 

• vators of hard- wooded plants delight in. Mfcny, indeed, confound bog, or 
decayed marsh vegetation, iand alluvibl deposits, with peiat ; but they are as 
different in quality, as in the effects produced by their use in cultivation. 
Bog often runs vefy deep; peat suitable for plant purposes, never, — sometimes 
not more than two inches deep on a gravelly subsoil. The best, however, is 

* that which is full of fibre from decayed heath roots and moss, from four to 
six inches deep, on a sandy pebbly stratum, resting on gravel. This should 
also be carted hom^ in diy weather, and stacked the same as directed lor 

loam. ' ' . 

Leaf-monld^'^^lMB soil, in its importance to pknt growers, is second to none. 

•'It should never be used under three years old, and four is better. The first 

year the leaves should be tiirown together' m a large heap to fermeht. The 

* next year it is removed to the soil departmeint, and kept aemted by frequent 
iurnings ; * and the third year it may be used, but is better the next. 

' Rotted stable manure is another important soil, which- must also be pre- 
^pfired by frequent turnings and aeration, for use the third and fourth years. 

• kightsoil must also be prepared by the foregoing category, and mixed with 
peat ekarooal ; the third year it may be handled for potting purposes — by 
the non-fastidious. Cow^s dung, sheep^s dung, and pigeon's dung, should be 
prepared by the same routine, and although not indispensable, are highly 
useful to be kept in stock, where a strong luxuriant growth is desired. 

Another most important ingredient is charred earth. No plant growers 
should be without .this most important ingredient ia &oils, aB there are hardly 
any tree-growing plants but delight in a portion of it mixed with the compost. 
' We iiise it with great suooess .for cakeolaraas, pelargoniums, picotees, carna- 
tions, cinerarias, fuchsias, and a variety of soft- wooded plants. It is not 
-di^ciilt io procure, as llhei^ is always a gneat quantity of rubbishing wood, 
; Abe prufiings of trees and shrubs, every season. They should be collected in a 
r anituble place, and once a year, if not oftener, a great bonfire made so as to 
j;lay jBi good foundation^ and afterward heap on alternate layers of wood and 
r ^(uls» and it m\\ smotild^r away for weeks, and. is fit for^use aa soon as cold. 

Rdaddirt^ <^ the scrapiugs of roads, forfned of gritty tond6t6nQ, is another 
;veB7 important soil, and, i£;car6fu% o(^Ucted,' will be highly impregnated 
-tmiXh the dr6ppi^ :of boi^es and other beasts lof travel, 
i X^arcoal, whether purchased or Isiome-made, must be kept in stock, being 
riiseful for many purposes, but principally so for mixingt ^ith jthb,. drainage of 
)lk>w-potl^ ^ver'Bind must nod be Icj^gotlen; tod, irilh plenfjr of mosa and 
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I ... . . , 

crocks for draiiiage, wtir complete the list of requisites for good cultivation 
where an extensive cultivation is. kept, up. . , • - 

The proper application of these different soils can only fee learned by prac-. 
tice and experience. As' a general rule, all soft-Wooded, free-rooting plants 
should have strong ingredientfi to. assist the growth. Hedths, and rpost 
hard-wodded fffeen-house plants of a like nature, will flourish best iii pure 
peat. Some, howeve^ which, both root and grow. freek;. will bear the addi- 
tion, of a trifle of loam and leaf-mould; a small portion of charcoal, mixed with.; 
both soil and drii^age, is also very useful to tihese platits. ,S6il for seeds liiay ' 
be sifted, but for growing plants nevir do, more than chop , it finer or coArs^r^,' 
according to the size of the shift; for a large shift let the compost be used 
very rough.. , It is needless now to aiipplify ou this .svilg^et, ^1 hope ;to be 
able to point oi^ta.few applications .by and by. . ' ,/ 
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".A Berlipjmper ^ys the. increase pf th^ luaDufacture of beet-root spgar in PruFgia ia ^ 
eDormouf). wit Inn the last two years it has almost doubled. - The quantity of root« ' 
pressed sittce last aiitumn is Paid to exceed a million, of tons; tbe qtlahtity draw 6ugar ' 
gained therefrom being 'ro,000 tone.'' ■ . « .' . ? 

' Through OUT Europe thier^as an effort to supersede slave labor for the produc- - 
tion of sugar, and thus to drive it,tPithe production of. colton, and our planters; 
aid in the work by joining in the cry of "free trade," \\\Q sole object qt whicljt 
is to give to the middlemen of Great Britain the power to live at the cost of 
the producers of the world. But for the intervention of English ships and 
English merchants, the people of Europe would now enjoy an intercourse 
with the tropical couatcies of the W/Orld.thaj^iwould.reoder it unnecessary for 
them to employ themselves at home in the production of sugar; and but for 
the British monopoly of machi'ne^yi Briizil wowld ttow be niaWng cloths for 
herself, and less of her labor would be required to be applied to the raising 
of sugar and cotton.* Every nioveiiient of Great' BHta^n- is adverse to the 
planters, and yet they it is tha,t are most determined to fasfen upon the coup- 
try the'systern of British fre'e trade. Ev^iy reduction in the price of sugar 
tends to drive labor to the production of cotton, ' ' 

• We have, now before us an estinxate of the cost df a ^igar estate in, Brazil' 
worked by water power, iucluding buildings, mills, machinery, forty slaves ' 
valued at less th^n $300' each, cart*, oxen, and hor^e'f*, calculated to prcyducei 
one hundred tons of sugar pet ^nnum, and only eighteen miles from the 
capital, and the amount is, in poiinfds sterling, - ' - - £8.534 
The value of sugar produced is* - - -' -, - - * .1,850' 
and the outlay for labor, transportation, repaji-s, (fee, is - - J, 01 4 

leaving a profit to the owner of - '--.-. - - 886 

or less than ten p^ cent." jipon th^ capital,' in a country' *in which,** as the 
writer says, "the' discounter of bills gets 18 peroetti Many of the planters," 
he adds, " have their states mortgaged fbr heaVy debts bearing this enormous' 
interest, «o that it occurs }n mjmy cases that the, net returns do not amount 
to so much as the interest be hi» to pay upon his debts!" This statettient is 
famished to the Itonion, Eermomist by a decided advocate of British free ^ 
trade, and may therefore safely be received as accurate, or certainly as ndt' 
having been colored by any desire for the downfall of the British monopoly 
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under which the planters and farmers of the world are now being bo heavily 
taxed. 

To those who feel a desire to look a little into the future, it can scarcely 
fail to be interesting to reflect upon the eflfects that must inevitably result 
from the continu^mce of this monopoly, the tendency qf which is that of forc- 
ing the people of Europe to raise sugar for themselves, and to deprive the 
people of the tropical countries of the power to obtain machinery to enable 
them to compete with their powerful rivals. The production of sugar in 
Germany has more than quintupled in- five years> while that of France has 
almost doubled in the past two years, as is shown in the follo\yiog statement 
derived from official documents now before us : 

Kilogrammes. 

Production of the year ending 3 Ist August, 1849, 38,639,000 
« «« . « 1850, 62,175,214 

« " « 1861, 76,151,128 

We have here a growth from eighty-four millions to one hundred and 
seventy millions of pounds, or from 85,000 to 170,000 hhds., the direct eflfect 
of which is a large diminution in the value of both the land and the labor 
elsewhere given to the cultivation of sugar, producing a tendency to the sub- 
stitution of cotton for sugar, and as a consequence a depreciation in the value 
of the land and the labor now devoted to tl^e production of cotton* The 
tendency of British commercial centralization 19 that of forcing the whole 
people of the earth into agriculture, that Britain may be enabled to purchase 
their products at low jpriaes; and yet whenever the farmers and planters of 
the world desire to know how they may havis hi^h' pricei, they study Man- 
chester political economy I 
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NOTES OF A W^STRRBT TOHRIST, 

' ■ ..' . •■ ' . ■ 

BY SLEV. ROBBflT SBWELI*, UADlSOVj K. J. 

Thb great West had always filled my mipd with sentiments, of romance and 
grandeur, and for many years I had the strongest desire to tsee its natural 
wonders with my .own eyes. Its rolling prairies, with the long, waving grass, 
studded with the colors of Flora; its majestic oak^peniugs, and the new- 
born cities which were so constantly spiinging up in the wilderness, increased 
the desire I had of gratifying myself with a western tour. This opportunity 
wias afforded me, through the kindness of a friend, who offered to supply the 
needful if I would accompany him ; a proposal to which I cordially acceded. 

Leaving the State o.f New-Jersey, June 29111, 1 852, we went on boar^ the boat 
I^aac Newton, for Albany, at 6 P.M., sailing up among the enchanting scenery 
of the Hudson, and enjoying the calmness of the evening, upotn deck, watching 
with pleasure every variety of nature jiqd art lis it passed by us. We had 
on board sonoe five or six hundred emigrants, priqcipally Germans, from the 
aged grandsire to the little infantw These were not the cast-off paupers 
of Europe, but individuals who were Winging out with them means to estab- 
lish themselves, and secure a house fur their families in the fertile plains of 
the West. They were the picture of strength and health, as they lay. them- 
selves down 'and roundly slept, many of them upon the bare floor, with any 
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part of their clothiqor that was at hand rolled up, and laid, under their heads 
tor a pillow. 

"There was one public character aiaiong us, who wa^ pointed out as the" 
great Barnum, of world-wide notoriety, and we scanned nini pretty closely, 
to see if we could . observe in his physiognomy the , traits of that undying 
energy and invention wticK so strongly characterize him; and we thought 
his eyes had in them, if pot th^ light of genius, j yet the acumen of deep: 
thought' an4 perseverance. ' He is 'rather tall in stature, and slt'jht in form/ 

> 

■■•,■; . . • .. .. ,;..■•;:;•■ 

, , ALBANYi LAKE ERIEy Ai?D JJETROIT. 

We reached Albany a^.4 A..M«van4 had au opporti^iitj to look around the 
city before the train started for Buffalo. The contrast between this city and 
New- York in point of cleapliness is very j^pparent,.aiid the New-York city 
fathers might take a very appropriate lesson if ever they visit this place, as 
an exam pie, pf cleanliness' aiid' purify, , ' '. ' \ > 

Throughout, the jonrneji io> Buffalo, vegielbajijion was siiffi^ii|g for^ want of: 
raia; a«cL we, had t;be sa^isfi^tioi;^ qf- seeing t'he.deftcendinigshc^^ers ere mid-' 
day^ and greatly hoped they ; extended to our far^is t^nd gardens.in Jersey.: 
We Qaw saveral:.piec/^9.of baprley, and. some bop pl4Q.tfttion/», ^vbich were' 
interesting to us; as n^itveltij^ although we had seeiri; abundance of the.91 <iu 
the luiother country., , In. the noighborhood of Rochester, 4h^: wheat fie)ds» : 
\fbich were.of <gre^t.«xtent^ loolied hjsalthy^ and thei.ctfops good. Here, we . 
changed ears; . , :.; 

•'We reached Buffalo aboul 9P. M^ and ^eot on board. the fine steamer 
Ocean, which ^as to t^ke us across Lake Eri$. Hjere we \f ere detained, and. 
felt Upt a Ijttle Aiix,iou$ uqtjl oar lu^age arrived, wheu we retired to rest^ aiuL . 
were up early the next morning enjoying the sail on this^ beautiful, sheet of 
w^ter. We passed seY^rinl small, roupd, W(iK>ded' i^ands,. literally answering 
t]^e d^eriptign that Pope gives of tUe faaciedhQm.e of; the wild. Indian : 

"9ome happy ieland in the watery waste, , . 
' Or depths of woods in solitude embraced,** 

i 

Otiiers We pfissed wereof longer dimensions, where clearances had been made, 
houses and barns -Erected,: and the waving grain gave evidence of Ih^ success*" 
ful labors of the husbandman. ■ ' / 

We re?iched' Detroit" at 4 P. M. Thi^ 'is a tioble growitig city. • ' The stl-eets 
are- the widest' I hav^ seen in any city, and each iside is planted with trees, af-* 
fording-both ornaftientand shad^. Curiosity led us to pass the house 6f Odneral 
GasSj'who was'absent, looking aftei' the national interiest at W-ashingtom His 
rteidence has nothing of an aristocratic app^rance, and * many -a citiien lives- 
in one of -much greatef display. Few, perhaps; would suppose' that this was 
the domicile of one who had received the notninaition for the highest civil of-^" 
fice in the gift of thi^ va«<t Republjc: iD^troit must becetei a' large city. Its 
location' at the end of the lake is the great outlet for eihigi^tibn, and the 
point to which all sorts of merchandise tend. . ' 

' • . '. . oakadA. 

The province of Canada lies opposite, just over the river. We were ferried 
over in a small steamer to Windsor, and walked about a mile up the country*. 
Sere, the banks of the river were much, steeper than upon the other side.- 
The hind appeared flat, but rich, and tfie farmers, in the .tillage of the soil,' 
did not appear to keep up with the pirogress of -the age. The lands here' 
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were principally held by old iettlera, French Canadians, who care not mucb. ; 
for improvement themselves, and are unwilling to -sell to others, who would, 
at a fair price, buy their occupations, arid commence a system of progress. 

This was formerly the case at Detroit, until the Legislati^ire passed an act 
compelling the holders of land property to sell at a just and fair price, in cases 
in which refusal would prove a hindrance to the im|)roveraent of the city. 
Both ferry-boats are owned by American*, one of many facts which tend to 
show how much greater is the spirit of business speculation on the Yankee 
side. Every thing brought over the line here pays a duty. We oliserved a 
woman with a basket of radishes, raised on the Canada side, and found upon 
inquiry that she paid between ten and twenty per cent. duty. 

DETROIT TO CHICAGO — PRAIRIE lANbS, ETC. 

Friday, July 2d, — We stepped into the. cars- fer Chicago abontO A.M., and 
took the centfaf route, which, from experience,* we fbutid to be more interest- 
ing, and preferable to the southern. In these cars, as weH as in the western 
hotels, the stoves were not removed, but generally retain their places all the 
year ; indeed, we actually found a fife at one of the hotels where we lodged, 
and thought it very comfortable to sit by and smoke ourevening cigars. We 
made about thirty stoppages during our ride, th4ls dtiy, fchro\igh a Tegtdn of 
country that presented almost every variety of aspect. Sometimes we beheld 
fine houses with old clearings ; other spots but partially cleared. In many 
places the burnt underwood and Fogs were fetlll smoking upon' the soil, and 
numberless acres of girdled dead trees presented a curiows feature, as they 
peered up with theiir leafless branches amidst cultivated plains and ripening 
grain beneath them. * . ^ • • ■ 

Sometinies we emerged ' fi^om the foi^est into a widet)pen %pace, where a 
new and elegant town loomed upon the sight, and it ^^jSleared hk4 inagie, so 
sudden and impressive was the contrast which burst upon the vision. Churches 
and school-houses were always conspicuous objects at ievery new rising place ; 
to us, always pleasing objects, the great conservators of our present national 
liberties, and the certain safeguaids to our future .prpsperitj, [ The accommo- 
dations on . this Hue at the various depdl^ are ainpjle, ^u<^ nqthipg is kfl 
undone to secure the comfort of, the traveller. 

We arrived at; KeW'Buffalo about ^ P. M., 'but it isj^pjaoef more in name 
than io reality, as it has nothing about it worthy t)ip appellation of either 
village, or town, ^ere we had the first iriew of Lake Michigan, which greatly 
relieved our. eyes, i« we gazed upon its expanded waters; Its banks are lofty, 
and the iightriipjaseupon them gives altogether a nautjc^al aspect.. Taking 
now asouS^frn CQ\kxm into Indiana, we rounded .the ^optbern end of the lake 
into Illinois,. and then, veered up by, its westerly coast towards ChiQagOk 

We. now. b^gjan to get some view of ipraiiie lands, about which we Iwid felt 
80. much curiosity i nor. were we disappointed, as they op^ijed upon our view 
as far as the eye could reach, between the oak opening with Uie long grass 
beneath them. It being evening and dusky, we had not so good a view as 
we could have wished, but enough tO/give» us the idea of what prairie land 
was. 

We reached Chicago at 9 P.M., after twelve hours' ride, and were not a 
little glad to take to our marrow- bone stage, after beirig cooped up so long 
in cushioned seajts. in the rail -car. , Here, at the depot, we had to encounter 
a- complete Babel of porter.;, oriinibus-d rivers, and other important personages, 
and had not a Jittle difficulty in keeping ourselves from being pushed into a 
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^ ' ' ' ■ ■ ^ 

Wrong carriage, or having 6ur carpet-bapfs politely taken from us. At last, 
however, we Were taken to the Matte&on Housfe, where we found every accom-. 
- niodation we could wish, and can heartily recomtuend the house to all future 
tourists, We had not tinte to make any stajr ia this place, but intended 
doing So upon our return.. 

• • «* , 'i' { . ) ' . 

LAKS MrCH^OAN, MILWA0«IB}, ATTdI ^tTLfOK. 

' " • ; •/ ■ .1^ . ■ . ! ■ • ■ • 

The n^f, UAornios;, we embarked, on La^e, Michigan for Milwaukie, on 

ba^d the stearcc^^r Archer, wlx^re we arrived. about 4 P. M. This is a wonderful 
C|ty>: Qumbering,. perhaps, thirty thousand inhabitants,; when, but few y«ars 
ago, not a frame-house was upon the spot The buildings here have a beautiful, 
ligjbt, chaste appearance, being all built of w^hite brick. ; Ther^ is abundance, 
of earth here of that nature which produces this material for building,. and. 
great quantities of brick are traDsporte4r^> New*Yo]:k,.an|d,as yfe were tokl, 
some stores in Broadway are now being ri^ared with thei^ . A gre£^t/Whig 
demonstration was h^ld here in the evening. ., . . 

Monday^ July 5<A.,— We took the cars to.Eagle Prairie,. the terminus of thOr 
railroad* As we .proceeded the couptry presented a serene of great beauty . 
aud richness, Tb^e.yiews were more eKt^psive,..v0ry,i^uch resembling English 
scenery. Clusters of oaks here and there, single, sta,tely trees, ^ith beautiful 
luxuriant grass beneath them, without any brush-wood, very much resembling 
the parks of noblemen in England ; and good and handsome frame-houses, 
with nurseries of young trees for fruit and ornament. 
; Here the railroad :teritiina,tes^. although it is ff»t progre^i^g towards Madi- 
son, tbe! (^pit^K We npw mounted the sta^e for Milton, about sixty miles 
from Milwfivil^ek ,;Qer6 tto country did , not diminish eithfir in richness, of, 
sailor in bea.uty of; seenery*- We put up aV a neat hotels wbos^ urbane land- 
lord it) the mprnjng4rove us.piver to Fulton, about sev^en' miles farther. This 
is a thrifty rising village, containing two stores, a hotel, large grist-mill, a, 
spfaoolrhoiuBe, soiK^ tjb^ity hqusies or more, and »an| incre^ng pop^tion. The 
liock Rjvert over w;hi)(;h y<>jii .pass lU the foot of .tbe village, js a fine large 
pellucid streanfi, well stocked with fish, of grcfat variety ian4 sioa^ The rail- 
rjoad froto, ^Milwl^ukie will . run through or very, n^^r this village, and is 
expected to jcomje :in^ opi^ratiop bfifora the, wiAt^C) and .must enhanqe the. 
value. of pwperty. . ..;i i ., , ... 

, OLn JPI^UDS — CJ^.PS-7-BRBAj;-PL0UGH — CAjTTI*^, BTC. 

Here we visited som^ J^rSn^ fri^ends, who were surprised beyond measure 
at Seeing us. We^obsetved their.location, and- were greatly interested m the 
beautiful scenery which on all sides surrounds them. It is high prairie land, 
with 'excellent grass bfeneath the oak trees which beautify the land. There 
is a beautiful ruii^iitig stream flawing through this sectron of fend, upon which 
they have' erecte^d k saw-mill, now in operation. Three of the gentlemen here 
located with their families were not long since employisd in New-York — one a 
printer, another a jeweller, and the third an engraver — all of them employments 
widely diffdreni' from life >in the West. Questioning one of them as to his 
prosperity in his new occupation, he replied that when in the city it cost him 
fifteen dollars a yeah' for doctors, "whilb he had been out here three years 
without paying ten the whole time. 

In this village resides a young Presbyterian clergyman, who preaches here I 
every second Sabbath, and the other he supplies at some other station. He 
is under the patronage of the Home Missionary Society, from whom he. 
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receives an annual, stipend, aided also by the people among whom he labors. 
We attended two religious meeting*, at the school -house, which were of aa 
interesting character. We never paw crops appear. finer than those around 
this place, altliough some of the farmers, through negligence, or want of time, 
had neither ploughed nor hoed their corn since it had been committed to the- 
ground ; yet, neglected as it was, what there was of it looked healthy. 

Here we saw for the Qrst time the break-ploug\i, used foir the breaking up 
of prairie land. It is truly diverse from all other ploughs. Its width is about 
twenty inches, and it is drawn by four, six, or eiglit yoke of oxetr;* cuts asunder 
every root it comes in contact with; be they as lArge as the caJf of a man's 
leg, and turns over its wide ftirrow of eighteen or twenty inches as flat and 
even Us a lady turns her panc^tkes.- We took hold of this instrument, and 
wet'e surprised with the ease with "which wie could' hold it while "we went two 
or three bouts: 

Cattle on these prairies look refrrarkably sfeek and healthy. Cows that 
ar«e milked are almost fit for the bulchet. Turn a horse out here that has the 
heaves, and he becomes cured. Sheep hetd thrive weH, and wool finds a 
ready market. Hogs need 'notliing more than what they eat upon the prairies, 
giving them a little cOrn b^felbre wintfer to finish them. Winter graita does 
not succeed here quite so well as in Midiigan, but spring Wheat is extensively 

sown, and yields a good crop. 

' ' ' ■ •■ ■ • 

REAPING MACHINE — FLAX — GAME — BA^BAtH-SCHOOtS. 

Here we first httd an opportunity of examining the mowing or reaping 
machine, and at onfte saw the principle upon which it worked, and did not 
wonder that ittook the priziB at the World*d Fair. We Wei^ not a little amused 
at a sort of patent gate, quite a Yankee notion, without hinges, but swings 
round over your headj- as you pass through it, with space sufficient for k horse 
and wagon. - ' 

Flax appears to- succeed here. We examined several pi^eces in Wooro, 
showing its beautlftil tiny blu^ flbwere.- We saw Also the hfeitop plant, which 
is ialtogether different from the flaXi 

Qftme, of course, is plentiful. Quails and plover, sinipe and the prairi<< hen, 
are abundant. We saw sevWsil of the laslt rise like the English partridge, 
which presented a fine mark for the sportsman. The eggs, of this Indian 
bird have often been hatched under the common hen, but the young always 
run off when oldenoti^gh, and join their wild companious on the prairies. A 
young lawyer re^idfc^ herQ, whose efforts, in tihe .cause of Sabbath-schools are 
praiseworthy. Himself atteq^s , three every, Lord's day;,, w)iile h^ has been 
tbeiOieans of wtabV^hing many others. .Qn[ the fifth of July, a celebration 
was got up, at which five hundred. Sabbath school .chilicken <vere present, a 
s^pe heretofore unkho^yn in thes^ regions. This young man. is by no means 
lika the lawyers of old, Ufon whom the Saviour pronounced hia anathenia 
for l^eepimg to themselves. the key of knowledge. 

• • ■ * 

3ntAIAIS FLOWERS — MAQISOV-^^HSTtlMP. OHi^tOBi^-^dLBtoTMAH^S RE^IDB^GB. 

W^dne^aj/^Jul^ ItL — »We left Fultfon for Mt^dison, the capital. The 
country is still rich and beautiful. We observed among the flowei*s in the 
prairies the beautiful. dwarf tiger. IHyy widow's teavsi major convolvulus, white 
water lily, dog rpse, and the globe thistle; also, 9«. ^ort of tall rocket, and 
peanyri^oyal^ oa^ch {taller than, i^. ^ows.,aipong us. ]!i;[Hd\son is pleasantly 
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located between two small lakes. The Bewlj ereqted St^te House, beautifully^, 
located among trees, is a i|oble .building of ston^, and ,has a good librar^^ of 
law books. There are coavenient and ^pacioii? rooms,ia the. building, well 
adapted for all .employed in the business of the. State, ; The land aronnd.thia , 
place is in the hands of speculators,, who a^e wilUr^ to. part with it only ,at. 
exorbitant prices. ;,. ^ ., .. ,. 

. Here,. a Jersey farmer, now a resident of this. State, yv,aa haranguing upon, 
pQliticSi 9.mong a motl^ group. of hiearer^; J^nappg whom was a proratfient. 
in^dividual with a broken pipe in his. mouth,, who, we were afterwards informed, 
was a judge upon him, and the rest of the auditors. I fear our friend's 
speech had but little effect, for many exclaimed, as they. did of old, "He is , 
mad^ or hath a devil ; why hear ye him V^ This place numbers now, perhaps, , 
from five to six thousand inhabitants ; and when the railroad reaches it, it will 
doubtless grow rapidly. 

Jult/ Sth.-^On OUT return to Fulton, the next day, we Tisited the residence 
of a Jerseyman, a Western clergyman, who gave us a letter of introduc- 
tion to his son. We were gratified at the improvements all around. Apple 
and other fruit tees were camang .into bearing, and the beautiful display of 
flo weirs betrayed >a taste which we. do not often me^t with in tbe West/- A' 
young raeooa was rttoning ^bouttfae prembes, like a tame, cat;* As we le^:> 
this place, we came over ijvhat waa.ealled Liberty Pradrie, where the scenery > 
and viettrs were more splendid, if poafeible, than any we had befor-e seen. A 
great abundance ofthe-hazelraut was gromBg,>tshieh indioates^ the goodness 
of the land. : . = ' 

* * . . * * ' 

THE LEGISLATOR — TEMPERANCE. LECTURE JANESVILLE— FENCESr-PRAIRlES-— 

. ' ■ . • ; ' . : ■ .1 ■ . ; • 

... INDIAN J^QU.IIDS. 

. , . , I : . . • • _ 
JuJ.j/ 9ih, — Left Fulton for Janesville, on our, Veturn homeward. Here we 
saw a man hoeing his corn in his cjiecfk shirt,, and with an old straw haton^ 
hardly worthy of that namQ, and his house, a Ipg building, .^f the Iqw^/I . 
description ; yet this man had bcien sent to the Legislature, and (loubtlesa 
knew his duty, and performed ijb more faithfully ^nd usefully than others 
more learned, pr yy;ho naanifested by then* ex^rioya higher griade in the ^cal|%. 
of society.- ^ "/ !-..-■ r- '^ • /■ • . . . • 

.We were again very much amused the evening we (spent, at .Janesville, .by 
our friend, whom, we.Jtiad. h^ard at Madispn, appeari;i?g Ijere in t,he pubJijC.. 
thoroughfare, lepturiqg i^pop temperance, Tq giv^tl^e people, duje notice^the, 
had borrowed a, bell,, and; rung it,, that all might be apprised of the oppoir,. 
tunity of listening to his powers of oratory, while he declaimed, most 
vigorously against the tyranny, of King. Alcohpl, .He ^uri^ them.of anotber-j 
visit at the a«semj)lipg of the Legislature. . 

Lq this plac^ epnsiderab^e flour. is manufactured. One n^ill, iee.w^e tojij,. 
drove «ix pair of runters. jfhe Court hpuse b a noblerlopking buildipj^/ 
Here is also a ladies' seminary of considerable note.'. Stages, run from thlS(. 
place to Belviicjeirei, thmtigh which the carsipass on t^e w«^ to Chicago. ;0q 
the. following, mj9fning,> we took pf^sage in one of these vebjcles, passing, 
through Bdoit and Sjotch Pla^ps ; .the iatt(ir 'a settljemeflt =of tie. son^ .of, 
Cambria, .whpse, beautifpl, ;weU-cultivated.,6ii;ir)8 afjji handsomei r.^sidepQea: 
proved that these sons of jN^orth Britain keep up .tbeir. characteristi^j qualitiesi- 
of thrift and industry far away fi;om,tlieir fatherland. Op thi^i'opte we sav?" . 
some wire fences. Some fields are bordered by, a dltdi "apd bank, i^milw.tQ 
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those seen in England, needing ndlbfng, but the thorn plstnted on them to 
give the country a complete English appearance. 

On the prairies in this section there is a' great want of streams. Tho 
water is drawn from wells to supply the animals that graze upon the herbage, 
and the want of trees to defend theni from a burning sun is a great draw- 
back upon their thriving. Thiaip an idea that buyers of western lands should 
always remember, particularly where grazing lands are sought after. The 
driver pointed out to us several circular burnt places in tjhe grass which had 
been caused by lightning, and several telegraph posts close by had been 
shivered by the same means. We passed Several Indian mounds, remnants 
of a race now extinct, whose history ia unwritten, and must for ever, perhaps, 
remain in oblivion. 



OHICAGO — THB MSTponiST Ct^SB — AFEICrA,N; MlflSipNASY — THS TWO JBR- 

BBTMBK. 

' f 

We arrived at Chicago about 8 P. M., and were happy ta think the next 
day was a day of rest, «s here we intended* to eperid th^ Sabbath. The next 
morning, as we were reconnoitring tb« city to €Dd oni the various churches, 
of which the many spires toVd .us there was no lack, we heard the voice of 
singing in one, and the writ;er entened, and fotind himself present at « 
Methodist dass^ meeting, which to him was vtiry iaterestii^^ ' 

We attended the Presbyterian, the Baptist, and the Methodist' ekurches 
during the day. In the afternoon, we listened to a sermon from a son of the 
ocean, who, by his earnestness and nautical phrases, as well as sailor-like ac- 
tion, produced some smiles from his hearers. We attended also a convocation 
of the Sabbath-school children, who neariy fitted the body of the church. 
They were addressed by Rev. G. Thompson, a missionary from Africa, who 
greatly Interested his' j^uvenile auditory by his.sicOount of Africa, , and of the 
raaiiriers aud cust6ms of the peopFe, and showed them some of their idols and 
charms, 2^nd their implements of husbandr/^ and , pieces of cloth spun and 
woven by the natives.' - * , ^ 

We were invited to t^ke tea at a frietid's ht^use who was from Jersey, with 
whom and his brother we spent a very pleasant season. The one is conduct- 
ing a large merchant's store, a\>d the other is a builder. We came in contact 
also with two other individuals,' who tolld us they were from our own Stnte, 
and thought of returning. When we inquired their reason for this, one told 
us that there was scarcely any fruit here. The otlier, said his religious 
advantages were tiot so abundant as at the fea«<t. These reasoils, the writer 
must confess, to him appeared paltry, and not exactly true. As it regards 
fruit, as the State is growing older, that will soon be remedied. The latter 
reja^on, as we judged from our own personal observation, was not altogether 
correct, as there w^ every opportunity for n^eans of spiritual improvement. 
Aft^r some ftirther conversation, our Jersey fiends tbotight they should 
delay their return from tl^e West for the presertt at any rate. 

' Chicago has' been of most r&pid growth. Its location on this beautifiil 
l^ke roust insure it to become, perhaps, the Queen of ihe Wefst. Fourteen 
years ago it numbered, about four thousand, souls,; yiow its poptilation is 
upwards of forty thousaild. There is one littles drawback upon it : the soil 
below the Surface !s like a piece of sponge saturated with water, owing to its 
contiguity to the lake, so that wells and cellars cannot be had, and the city 
is supplied with water from the lake. 
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MONROE — DELAY — NOVELS — INFORM A1*I0N OF >OUTES. ? 

• ' • ■ • ••■.■-.. . ' 

Miynday;Juty \ith, — .We left this eity by thewmtjierii route. We had 
gone bdf(M'e'by the eentraK W« notr rode fot some-' time near the 'bdrders 
of the lake, and wfere pretty welt ^pbwcler^ wi^ whfte 4ust and sand, wiiih 
which the banks of the laike abound, ^his r^ytii!te did not strike us as being 
so interesting as the central one. The country appeared not so well settled, 
nor had improvements been made' so extefndt^ly. We dined at a place 
. called White Pigeon, which ia considered about half way to Lake Erie. 
About 9 P.M. we were at a place called Monroe, thajterminus of the road, 
where we took up our abode for the night, after having obtained the pleasing 
information that perhaps the^ bp^t for jBuffalp would npt be in until to-morrow 
afternoon, as one boat of the three which belonged to this line was disabled 
and under repairs. However, much as we were chagrined and vexed, we re- 
solved to act the part of philosophers, and, b^ar. up under the disappointment. 
. We had to ride about two miles to the,lfike» where the boat was expected, 
. and there- were. cooUy. told it would not arrive until the afternoon. Henqe 
we bad to make up our siiuds in: w)iat mani^er ^tq occupy ourselves; during 
so many hours without ^nni^^'* Urchins were about with books for sale; but 
alas.! they w^re James's or Eugene Sue's works of 'fiction, a line of reading to 
• which we had not accustomed ourselves, an^ did not feel now disposed tocom- 
. nien^ it* If the friends of good. reading and moral training would be as much 
upon the alert to supply the travelling public with profitable books, as are 
the votaries of fictitious and often licentious work^ it would be a bl^fssing to 
society. The writer in vain Joolped'for a quipt,. retired, place in the hotel, 
where he might in the use of pen and ink beguile the hours ; but Uiis c^uld 
.,not be, as the house was thronged with travellers in the same predicament as 
, ourselves* However, he retired into the cars, which were waiting for .the 
arrival of the boat, and at the extreipe end of one of thein was a shelf, which 
did v^ry well for a writing-desk, and thus he was. able to pass some houpin 
employment, by which th^ time fled without weariness. 

Travellers should always be guarded against the many agents of different 
routes, who &11 represent that to which they are attached as the safest, the 
quickest, and the cheapest. While there is but little or no truth in their asser- 
tions. Most of them are dteoys'to travellers, who tinnk of nothing but to 
further the interests of thoseiby whom they are employed. The best informa- 
tion can generally be had ait respectable hotels^ and of this every traVelkr 

should avail himself, 1 . I,. 

t ' . • • . » 

LA?B SmK-^NiaHT PASSEJeijQkEBST-TBBIAKFAST — BUFFALO, ETC. ,.. . 

, We went on board the N'orthern Indiana, a fine, splendid floating palace, 
and started about 4 P. M. for Buffalo. We' put in at Cleveland about 11, 
and there took in a great number of passengers 'and a vast amount of freight, 
after which the floor of the state deck. exhibited a curious spectacle of 
humanity, being literally covered with hupaan beings lying prostrate, wiA 
any thing for a pillow. , .: .^ • ' 

The night passed away without any cjisastier, but the breakfast season Was 
a moment of great excitement, as all were anxious to be at the first table ; 
but, of course, etiquette gave the ladies the first chance, and gentlemen 
having with them a wife, sister, or female friend,*were admitted also, but the 
unlucky wights who were deficient in these appendages had to wait. 

Soon after, breakfast we were a:t Dunkirk where the boat was delayed a 
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short time for pnsaeneers and other husiness ; and a little before noon we were 
in sight of Buffalo, the appearance of which place was hailed with consider- 
: able interest by the (assenMrs. Ths stars and stripes, the fli^ of our eottntry, 
'floated on the breese. Here the writer parted ^ith. bis friend^ with whom 
he had thu» far- jourbiajedf and who took the diireot ronSte for. New-York, 
while he proceeded to Haittilton, in Canada, taking ibbe Falls of Niagara in 
hib way. 

. THB TALU3 OF NIAGARA. 

The cars left BaflRalo^ about 4 P. M.for the Falls, a- distance of twenty-two 

' miles ; 'fare, sixty cents f about one hour*s ride. Proceeding to the Cataract 

; House, we foand it full, and, preferring a more qniet place, went to the House 

'of the Falls, where every attention was shown ns; and after taking tea, we 

went to view the great wonder of nature. The writer had been here sixteen 

Tears before, on the Canadian, but riot on the American side ; tberefoTe the 

•points from which he now viewed this thundering of waters were altogether 

•new. Like the experience of all others, the words of the wise man are here 

most emphatically true: "The eye is not' satisfied with seeing, nor the ear 

* with hearing.'* The more we stood and gazed upon the scene, the ihterest 

seemed to increase upon us. Looking down from the brink perpendicularly 

into the imfnense chasm below caused a slight trettior to conle over vl% as we 

felt the vibration of the ground beneath us. You can here stand in a direct 

line with the little falls, and reach your hand and arm into the maddening 

stream, and feel palpably the force of the rushing cataract ere it takes its 

plunge into the abyss below. 

Proceeding to the left, 'you approach the ^eater fall, which nearly fronts 
y6u, but are not able to come so near it as 'you can to the other ; but by going 
' up a ^ort of observatory there cohj^rncted, m the form of a light-house, you 
have a pretty good View of the cataract, and so near that the spray falls upon 
you.' As it was* towards' evening; and the light was fading away, the tremor 
of the bnikling, as we ascended -the dark staircase, made us a little nervous, 
until we arrived at the lantern on the summit^ where the view well recom- 
pensed iis for our pains. 

THB RAPID? — XHE BEIDO-B — ^TOLI,— IlfPIAN MANUFACTURES. 

. We soon retraced our steps across Goat Island, And returned to the village, 
thence to look at the raipiids^ over which man haSi built a bridge, in spite 

tof the fury of the boiling elemeht The words of Hoi^ace. never struck the 
writer so forcibly as when he stood upon this structure, and viewed the angry, 
tumbling, leaping, foaming billows, the length perhaps of a mile ahead of 
him, threatening to hur! every thing before them : " Nil mortalihus arduum 
esty^ "Men can effect any thing." .The rapids of the Nile have been often 

'mentioned as a grand display, and we had .seen a-p3,n6ramic view of them. 

•They may, perhaps, be' more steep, but hardly more^ imposing to the sight 

' than those upon which. we were 'Up w gazing. Having parsed the bridge and 
going through a gate, we were very politely accosted by a young man, who 
told us it was customary here to pay toll, at which weatiirst made some 
little demur. However, we paid our twenty-five cents, and entered our hames 

, in the roll-book, and then were at libertiy to ppss through as often as we chose 

' jduring the season. , ' .^ " . '.'/' ^ . 

We find here a great injiny: Indian voinen and girls, WitK their various 
curious products for sale, and numbei's of stores dre kej)t felled with similar 

.articles. :^ ...,'.:..,* 

We were up the next morning early to take another view of the Falls before 



■we left," and, as the sun was sbhiitig cleari'the mist frdm the falling waters 
'J>tesented a most beautiful rainlxm, more splendid, w^ tbbiigbt, than any we 
^naki ever seen before. ■ 

> ;.',,. 

I ■ - • • • • ; »..'!»'» 
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We BOW made our wajto the suspension^ bridge/ Here we were tanked 
another twenty-five cents, and then were admitted on this swinging transport, 
which our single weight, as we passed over it, caused to vibrate. The large 
wires on each sid^ or the river afe tlifoWn over upright wooden" piles, sup- 
ported by heavy framew,ork,. and their ends secured by. stone' blocks level with 
ihe ground. The bridge at Levviston has 40 wooden framework.; but ihe 
ends of the wires appeared ;o be secured by stope only, Ttiese are well worth 
the. attention of the tourist* ; Th^ height nt which they hang above the cha^ra 
below, the multiplicity of wiv^s, which are so twisted and united, as.^togive 
, strength to the whole, astonished us, while we admired the in^vity and 
^boldness of the man that qonce^ved'.and perfected this .wqnderM pi^ceiiof 
mechanism; : . ; . . • .'. . < 

Being ^ow fairly landed on the Q^nadian ^ide,:givd in the dominions of 
Queen Victoria, we proceeded to the- Falls, which w^erp about a mile up tbje 
river. Numerous drivers offered to. take us thither, J^ut this we declined, 
choosing rather to keep our chan^; iu pujr ppcfc^ts,! inreserye for m(»*eimpof- 
t^nt occasions. . 

. \Ve passed several stands, kept fliostly by cc^rf d mequ Some qf them qflered 
to us, besides refreshments, pieces of stone taken from the tpble rock, cut in 
the form of hearts, crosses, and other devices, ^highly polished, some of which 
we purchased as memorials' of the place. 

Qpposite the littl^ fa^l, tli0 vi^w ia graold. You have here a front rieiv^ of 

tjie; tiunbling cataract, and thus. ca)i measure ]yy the eye' its height and 

breadth. You then proceed towarfl the larger sheet, which ako is directly 

before you^ and may approach to the very, edge o£ the water, as you do 

. at the little. fiiUpi^ the A wricap side .. ,• 

The views of both , cataracts here, are superior to those on tb6 opposite 

.shore. The* boarcl^rsliere -at the hotels liiay sit at their windows, or -upon 

.the verandahs, and feast th^ir eyes ail day; upon these stupendous prodigies. 

< We were invited toiu^e the oil-clotii dress, aiid4Qscend' under the sheet ef 

the great fall. This we. <4^clined for want^^f Itime^ bjut tooka.tuitn into tire 

museum, which well repaid us, as.it waa stoeJsed trith the various animals 

; n^tur^^ to th^ regions, ^s well as with curiosities of' 'Indian origin, insects, 

.reptiles^ prps, metajfi, ai^d skeletoQs^of creatures' that perhaps are no longer 

.^xtant.- .,..•!.>■. • • -i." • ' • .■ ' / i : 

We fully expected when we emerged here to have had an oilier levy- upon 

our puree, and ^Qre.5^Q|idering,at,9ur gpp^ l\^^]ft a,EK}J)eii?g fairly out in the 

public road, thought we were safe ; but not so, for an Ethiopian accosted us, 

law! tery^pblileiyi wSth a most' grfteeftil-inblteatfort ^of the body, inqiiired of 

'fus if we had ileft any thing with the lady who had t^e charge of the mnseuti^, 

iibwbichwaa we could not answer iii the affihtna^tive,- anoih^r tWenty-five cent 

piece was handed over; • ', ' . ' . '. 

A great number of the aninsals^ »pr^6efveil it) this rotls€}um have come over 

•rthe' FaMs^ but bo creatmre survives i&e -p^iWge/notS even aquatic bii^s, but 

^lirB^found dead. some distance below; 'lAfetead df going back the wgiy we 

had come, we determined to be ferried over in the usual boat, and proceeded 

,4o .the place of 'embarkmenti. This was a WiadiAg descent^ but is used by 
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carriages of all descriptions. Having descanded as low as the bed of the 
river, we waited some little while for the return of the boat, which soon 
appeared. Had the boatman been old and ugly, we might have fancied 
we were under the protectorship of Charon, transporting us to the land of 
shades ; but the roaring of the. cataract, and t^e splashing of the spray, con- 
vinced us that we were in a world of life ; and our ferryman showed too 
much carefulness in exacting his shilling from every soul that ooccupied his 
boat, to allow us to be deceived on this point 

CROSSING THB EIVBE BELOW THB FALLS — 8AM PATCH, ETC. 

In crossing this part of the river, we go up stream some way nearer the 
great fall, and have a sublime view of both, as we look upwards to the summits 
whence they plunge over. We landed just below the foot of the little fall, 
and some of us, upon leaving the boat, climbed- over the broken fragments 
of rocks below the edge of the plunge. As you look upwards no language 
can portray the awful grandeur which the scene presents. On returning to 
the ferry-honse, we ascended a flight of stairs, numbering nearly four hundred 
steps, which landed us on terra firma. There is a machine, worked I believe 
by a water-wheel, by which you may be let down in a car, for eighteen cents, 
instead of having to traverse the way by the stairs on foot. ' 

We were shown the place where Sam Patch leaped over without being 
hurt, although afterwards he lost his life, at the Falls at Rochester, by the 
same rash attempt. The drowning of two young people here, not long 
since, was a very melancholy affair, and f^hows the folly of careless play in 
places of such peril. 

ROUTE TO LEWISTOSr, 

'm. 

It being now nearly fime for the stage, we had to leave all those places 
which had so deeply interested us, and boob found ourselves receding from 
the Falls on the plank-road towards Lewiston, a distance of about eight 
miles. The scenery on this route is sublime in the highest degree. The 
various views you get of the banks of the river thrill the mind with enchant- 
ment. As you approach Lewiston, the view below you, towards the town, 
looks like, fairy land. Brocks Monument, still in its dilapidated state, is a 
prominent object. We were told this was soon to be repaired, as some thou- 
sands of dollars were now in hand to accomplish it We passed a high 
wooden frame, (Brected as ati observatory, from whence you niust obtain a 
most extensive view of the whole surrounding country. 

Other points of attraction were noticed along the road, and notices posted 
up, to engage the eye of the traveller, such as, " The Devil's Hole," " The 
Whirlpool," &c.; all which, by reason of the brevity of our time, we were 
unable to visit. 

ON LAKE ONTARIO TO HAMILTON, CANADA. 

At lewiston we found several steamers upon the river for Toronto and 
Ogdensburg ; and the boat Rochester was then coming, and would leave again 
for Hapilton at 1 P. M. After having dined, we were soon on board, and 
reached our destination about 6 P. M. After a lapse of sixteen years, Ham- 
ilton was hardly to be^ recognised by us as^the same place; The eourtrhouse 
was the only public building we' could recognize as being tiie same. Afler 
some little difaculty, we at fength found oUi-selves at the door of a friend, 
whose kindness we had often ^^perienced wheA we formerly resided here. 

We went ijound tbe city, during the evening, to vifew the new buildingB, 
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irhicb were going up in every direction ; entered the new Scotch Presbyterian 
church, which is a beautiful, chaste building, heard the clergyman finish his 
discourse, and afterwards retired to rest, in order to be ready for the boat 
in the morning, which was to start at Y o'clock. 

Friday, July letk. — ^We were on board the Rochester boat at the hour 
she sailed, accompanied by some musicians, who enlivened the scene with 
some performances. Lake Ontario, on which we are now embarked, appears 
to have numerous springs rising up from the bottom, and which are apparent 
from the clearness of the water. . The stream also of the river is for a long 
while apparent, as if unwilling to mix with the wa^rs of the lake. Wild 
ducks were swimming at a distimce, and the fineness of the morning rendered 
the sail pleasant and exhilarating. We passed* Niagara, Youngstown, and 
Port de Louis, and reached Lewiston about noon. We then took the stage 
for the Falls, and about 4 P. M., the cars for New-York, by Rochester, and 
were not sorry when we found ourselves "homeward bound." 

NIGHT TRAYBLLIRCH^BOAT BAOIVG ^HOMX. 

We reached Rochester about 7 P. M. ; had to wait until half-past 8 before 
the train started, and we then made up our minds for a night's ride, and as 
it became dark endeavored to compose ourselves by dozing away as many 
of the hours as we possibly could. The thought that every mile we passed 
over brought us so much nearer our beloved home, cheered up our spirits. 
When we saw the early twilight through the windows, we felt rejoiced that 
the night was gone, and lookied out upon the country, as we passed aleng^ 
with renewed interest. We found ourselves at Albany at 6 o'clock the next 
morning, and took passage on board the " Alida," for New-York. 

While steaming down the river, the boat " Frands Skiddy '' came up in 
our wake, and quickly endeavored to pass ns; When she had eome along- 
side us, we were politely required to move to the furtliet side of the vessel 
However, the " Skiddy did not succeed in passing us then, for, owing to some 
disarrangement in her machinery, she veered off to the shore; but coming up 
again, a little while after, she passed us in gallant style. The captain was 
evidently mortified, but told us his boat had been running fourteen years, 
while the other was new. Afterwards, as we passed several places on the 
river, numerous l}ttle urchins hallooed to us, and reproached us that we had 
been beaten. 

We reached New-York at 3 P. M. ; crossed the Jersey Ferry, and took tiie 
Morris and Essex railroad train ; and reached home at 6 o'clock, after an 
absence of about three weeks, having prosecuted one of the most interesting 
travelling routes the writer had ever undertaken, and, through the fsEivor of 
Heaven, without the occurrence of any accident to mar the pleasures of the 
journey. 



HOW TO ENRICH THE FEW AND IMPOVERISH THE MANY. 

** 7%€ Wti8hin^fU>n MUU" eays the Utica OaxetU^ ** were on Thursday sold at aactioa 
for $40,000 cash. Frederidc HoUister, Esq., the late agent of the mille, made the bid for 
Harry BuehneU, Eeq., of Utica. The poperty^ coDsisted of the real estate, factory, 
water power, and machinery, which is said to have cost over $200,000, and was recently 
appraised at about $116,000. The machinerj was sold some weeks since, upon a judff- 
ment in favor of John HoUister agamst the Lewis County Bank, which had purduused li 
upon a judgment against the mills after the failure.** 

The tariff of 1846 was advocated as a democratic measure, but its effects 
VOL, V. 10 
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thus fiur have been those of breaking down the Bmall manufacturers through- 
out the Union, and enabling the wealthy ones to purchase their machinerj 
at half its cost Lowell and Lawrence flourish while all the smaller establish- 
mentB are being closed, and thus the policy which was to annihilate monopoly 
is gradually creating one more powerful than any we ever yet hare seen. 
The advocates of protection desire to see the cotton machinery taking its place 
in the South, and the woollen machinery doing the same in the West^ bat 
the people of the South and West are determined to tax themselves for the 
cost of sending their cotton and their wool to New-England, and to do this in 
the name of free trade I So, too, with iron. Protection to that interest is 
regarded as a measure intended for the sole benefit of Pennsylvania, and yet 
the large establishments of that State are still in operation, while almost all 
the furnaces and forges of the remainder of the Union are sUent, and moat of 
them have been sold out by the sheriff. The policy of 1846 is that of cen- 
tralization, while that of 1842 was that of decentralization. The former tends 
to separate the plough from the loomi and the anvil, while the latter tended 
to bring them together, and thus to enable the farmere and planters of the 
Union to economize transportation. 



GROWTH OF WOOD AND OF FRUIT- CIRCULATION OF PLANTS, Ac. 

A late JAverpool Times has the following paragraph : 

*' RiFENiNo FsuiT ON Teexs. — ^The last number of a Paris journal gives a plan for for- 
warding the ripening of fruit on trees. 

''Hiere ttxist in trees two kinds of sap, one ooorishing the wood, and the latter the 
flowers and the frnit The process consists in binding tightly round the lower part <^ 
the branch on which the fruit is» a piece of wire, in order to stop the descending sap^ 
which, thus arrested in its progress, flows with ereat abundance to the fruit, increases 
its size, and brings it to maturity a fortnight or l£ree weeks earlier than in the natural 
way." 

The Paris journal must have a very low estimate of Nature's skill in the 
formation of the *' t^o kinds of sap," or a very exalted one as to her power of 
transformation! if he expects to find fluids* that were exolunvely designed to 
nourish " the flowers and fruit," voluntarily turning away from their proper 
place of deposit, into the branches, like an idle boy from his task ; or the 
^ two kinds of sap" must be wonderfully alike, if. each of them can be made^ 
^ by binding round the lower part of the branch on which the fruit is, a piece 
of wire," to perform the service designed exclusively for the other. It would 
seem to us that no one but a Frenchman would have thought of isuch a revolu- 
tion in Nature's government. It would be a " coup de main" of a novel 
character. 

We have never happened to meet with the evidence that shows that there 
are *Hwo kinds of sap" in the same tree. Are there two sets of vessels fpr 
conveying them through the trunk, each separate from the other ? At least, 
the two must be wonderfully alike, to be made, by the mere application of 
physical force, to do each other's work. 

There are mysteries, not only in regard to vegetable life, but vegetable 
growth also. We suppose, however, that a few facts on this subject are 
abundanUy established, and among these, that sap, or rather that vege- 
table matter in solution, or the elements of it, are carried up from the root^ 
through the interior growths, to the leaves, and after undeigoing important 
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changes there, that the sap descends, in exogenous plants, in the very outermost 
organism, and forms new wood, or new cells of herbaceous structure, as the 
case may be, between that already formed and the inner bark. We know of 
nothing tending to show two kinds of fluid within the same or kindred vessels. 
Why fruit is formed from this bud, and why leaves or wood from that, has 
not yet been communicated to us. We know the fact, however, just as we 
know other facts in nature. And we also know, or suppose that we know, 
that these buds are ordinarily formed in the interior of the trunk or branch. 

We were surprised to see, in a recent article by our learned friend. Professor 
Mapes, an intimation, though in the form of an inquiry, of a disbelief in the 
idea of descending sap. He refers to '^ the fEUit" that no accumulation of sap 
is found on the upper side of an openitig made in a living trunk. The fiact 
may be so, perhaps, and yet it may not be conclusive against the return of 
the sap from the extremities of the growths. 

We can imagine that the action of these conductors might be materially 
affected by cutting off their connection so that they would even cease to act 
at all ; and we might at least expect that, in the immediate neighborhood of 
the interruption, it might be essentially diminished. 

The increased density of the fluids that have been acted upon within the 
leaves, may furnish also some reason for supposing that we should witness no 
accumulation of sap, under such circumstances, when the more watery fluids 
just entering the tree, and acted upon, for aught we know, by agencies not 
operating elsewhere, might flow abundantly, even when the connection of 
these vessels with those above them was interrupted. 

There are wonders quite as formidable connected with this subject, in refer- 
ence to which the facts are well established. Why cannot our farmers make 
maple sugar after the season of warm days and frosty iSights ? It is well 
known that this antagonism in the temperature of the day and the night 
is indispensable to the abundant collection of sap. 

This fact has given a sort of technical name to certain snows that appear 
out of season. They are called sugar snows. Such contrasts of weather 
will always secure ** a flow of sap.*' We would like to know why June should 
not be the best month in the year for collecting this liquid sugar. And again, 
we should like to know why a small bore made in a tree is just as effectual as 
a large one, so far as the flowing of the "sap ^ from the orifice is concerned. 

That the facts are as indicated, in reference to these points, we are entirely 
satisfied. That no sufficient explanation of them has been given, is quite as 
certain. And we must be permitted to believe in one kind of sap, and that 
this first ascends and then descends, not only on account of numerous experi- 
ments by scientific men tending to confirm this doctrine, but because, even in 
the absence of all knowledge of those experiments, we cannot well conceive 
how fluids which, as everybody says, ascend in the inner organism of a tree to 
the very top, can go to form outside layers of wood, from topmost twig to 
lowest root, unless they do also descend ; and as long as scientific men &il to 
discover separate organisms for conducting different fluids from the root of a 
tree to the leaves, we must doubt whether two separate distinct fluids are 
conveyed. 

This leads us to another point of interesting inquiry. What is the most 
favorable condition of things if we would secure fruit, and what if we would 
secure growth of wood 1 Without a very large array of facts, as a founda- 
tion of our belief, we suggest that an abundant flow of the juices of the 
plant has a tendency to promote the growth of wood, while a thorough 
chemical action in the fruit-bads may tend to promote the quantity and affect 
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the quality of the fruit This would be entirely in^accordanqe with the asserted 
influence of the wire in the passage quoted from the Paris journal. Bind- 
ing a wire round a branch might naturally enough be supposed to retard 
the descent of the sap, and it being thus retarded and longer exposed to the 
chemical action of the sun and air, the growth of the fruit may be favorably 
affected. So, too, an accumulation of chemical agents, as %ht and heat, are 
found to affect the Quality of fruit very materially. We should like to hear 
from our corresponaents on this subject. 



FOE THB VLOCae, THB LOOM, AMD THI ANVIL. 

THE THORNY MULBERRY. 

BT K. D. SMITH. 

The Bois d^ Arc, or Osage Orange, having attracted of late so much repute 
for hedging, some account of it in its native locality may not be uninteresting 
to your readers. This tree is of the genus Morus, or the family of the Mul- 
berry, and would be much more appropriately termed the Thorny Mulberry. 
It is dioecious, the male and female blossoms being produced on separate trees. 
The sap is a milky juice, and stains a brown color. Silk-worms thrive on the 
leaves. The roots have a yellow bark, similar to all other mulberries, and have 
a tendency to spread a great distance near the surface of the soil, and wherever 
cut with the plough or hoe, send up sprouts. Tlie fruit is a ball from three 
to six inches in diameter^ fibrous in its structure, the seeds resembling thoee 
of apples,, mingled among the fibres. The fruit when fresh is eaten with 
avidity by horses and cattle, and is torn in pieces for the seeds by birds and 
squirrels. The native locality of this tree is in the rich valleys and borders 
of prairies of southern Arkansas and northern Texas, above the raft of Red 
River, where it frequently attains the height of forty feet, and three feet i& 
diameter ; though in general it is not inclined to tower up, for being of a 
thrifty growth, bend with their own weight and become crooked. The timber 
is proved of inestimable value for wagon and carriage wheels ; for though 
very hard when seasoned^ it is worked without difficulty, and is easily, cut 
when green. The wood shrinks but slightly in seasoning, and when dry, 
will not leave the iron when put on it, though exposed to the weather. I 
know a heavy road-wagon that has now been in hard service twenty years, 
the wheels of which ring under the knuckle like a piece of solid cast-iron. If 
I am not much mistaken, our friend Porter, of the Spirit of the Times, 
drives a buggy with wheels of this wood, which I saw shipped to him from 
here a few years ago. It is well adapted to some kinds of furniture and 
turners* ware, as it receives a fine polish, and acquires a beautiful nut-brown 
color. It also affords a good dye, equal to logwood or fustic. For knotty 
walking sticks, the sprouts are much esteemed. But for fence posts, no tim- 
ber can equal it, and it is now fi-eely used for that purpose at a high price. 
The name Bois d'Arc, or bow-wood, was given to it from the Indians making 
use of the tough, elastic young wood for bows, when the first French settlers 
explored the country. 

I have about half a mile of this wood in hedge that is twelve years old. 
Some of the trees are now bearing fruit for the fourth time, and are twenty 
feet high, and six inches in diameter : it is a perfect defense against man and 
beast For an outside boundary to a large plantation, where space is no 
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object, nothing can be more superb or omatoental ;.but the shade and the 
green roots will leave space for a wicje wagpn-road on each side useless for 
cultivation by the time the tree is ten years old. This is the case in our climate ; 
but as the tree may not grow so larg^ at the North, I would not willingly 
suggest any idea that would have a tendency to check the spirit of improve- 
ment in this age of progress. Havejou not, on the south side of Long 
Island, (there were when I saw them, forty years ago,) some barren sandy 
plains, on which this tree could be cultivated for timber, with profit ? It is far 
superior to the black locust, and adapted to every purpose to which that 
timber is applicable, and is of quicker growth. 

A circumstance respecting this wood may not be out of place here. On the 
trunk of the large tree an excrescence is frequently found, which, when sawn 
Into, exhibits a surface beautifully curled and variegated in color, and hard as 
ivory. Some twenty yeara ago, an ingenious blacksmith of our village, who 
poBse^d odnsidferable skill- in mating knife-blades, used' these knota for 
handles. James Bowie, fiflerwardd the* GoloneKBowie who 'fell in the battle 
of the Alamos in Texas; then a travelling sportstrian, stopping among us, 
engaged the smith to make him a hunting knife, to be handled with this 
wood, and ornamented with silver. This was done, and after leaving, Bowie 
showed this knife to many of his friends, for the beauty of the handle ; and 
soon the blacksmith was well furnished with orders from a distance for Bowie 
knives, with the Bois d'Arc handle. Thus, the Bowie knife had its origin in 
a commendable purpose, though it has since been perverted, like that of the 
guillotine; and the fate 'of the inventor, though less melancholy than that 
of the benevolent Frenchman, is sufficiently sad. He has been many years a 
pauper on the county, totally blind — a victim of intemperance. 

Washington^ Arh^ July 18, 1852. 



HARVESTING MACHINES. 

Tin: trial of these useful inventions before the Ohio State Board came ofi^ as 
previously announced, on the 30th of June. 
Twelve machines were entered for the premium. 
The rules, for judging the comparative merits, were as follows : 

1. Which machine cuts the grain or grass in the best manner. 

2. Which does the most work in a given time. 

3. Which leaves the grain in the best order for binding. 

4. Which causes the least waste. 

5. Which is the best adapted for uneven surface. 

0. Which is the least liable to get out of repair. 

7. Which is the least cost. 

8. Which requires the least power to drive the machine. 

9. Which requires the least manual labor. 

10. Which is the best adapted for stony or stumpy ground. 
Whichever of the machines so tried has, combined, the greatest number of 

the above qualifications, in the opinion of a majority of the committee, to be 
pronounced the best machine. 

The answers severally given on these various points were as follows : As 
to the 

1. Hussey's, Densmore^s, Seymour h Moi^an's, McOormick's, Purvianoe's; 
aO nearly or quite equal. 
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2. McCormick's, Densmore^s, Purviance's. Others that cut a little narrower 
swath were regarded as nearly, if not quite equal, under this'iiead, owing to 
their greater speed. . [ 

S. Densmore's, Puryiance's, Hussey's. 

4. Hussey's, Purviance's, Densmore's. 

5. Seymour &: Morgan's ; but those above named very near as good. 

6. Hussey's, with Seymour & Morgan's next 

7. Hussey's. 

8. Seymour & Morgan's, and Densmore's. 

9. Densmore's. 

10. Hussey's, McCormick's, Purviance's, Seymour & Morgan's, Dens- 
more's ; alike. 

PBEMiinis.^The committee recommend that the State Board award at 
Ck>ld Medal, as funt premium, for Densmore's Reaping Machine, by Warder 
& Brokaw ; and a Silver Medal, as second Premium, for Hussey's Improved 
Eeapbg Machine, by Minium, Allen, d^ Co., Urbana. 

CoMPARisoK OF MowiNo Machikes. — 1. Eetchum's, and Casle's. 

2. Eetchum's, and Hussey's. ^ 

5. Eetchum's. 

6. Eetchum's, and Hussey's. 

8. Casle's. 

9. Eetchum's, and Casle's. 

10. Eetchum's, and Hussey's. 

Premiums. — The committee recommend that the Board award a Gold 
Medal, as first premium, for Eetchum's Mowing Machine, by Howard & Co., 
Buffalo, New-York ; and a Silver Medal, as second premium, for Huasey'« 
Machine, by Minturn, Allen & Co., Urbana. 

The cost of Densmore's Reaping Machine is $140. It cuts a swath £ye 
feet ten inches wide. 

Eetchum's Mowing Machine requires two ordinary horses, and costs $110. 

We commend the attention pf furmers every where to this subject 



IRELAND, TURKEy, AND RUSSIA 

Ireland is emphatically the land of British free trade, and it is, as a neces- 
sary consequence, becoming weaker from day to day. Turkey is the paradise 
of British free trade, and land can be bought, as we are told by a recent 
English traveller, in the immediate neighborhood of Smyrna, at ^re cents an 
acre. Russia is emphatically the land of protection, and she advances daily 
in power and prosperity, because she is making a daily increasing market for 
the labor of her own people and for that of the people who come to her from 
other countries, as is shown in the following extract from one of the journals 
of the day : 

** The activity of the native Russiads is so great, that it can only be qompared to what 
we have heard of the andent Greeks. Their features also are much like those of the 
GreekS) so much so that many ethnographers consider the Russians and Greeks as be- 
loDffing, originally, to the same race. In addition to their tavoir/aire and mrbanity, one 
is also reminded of the old Greeks by the Russian architecture, even in the case of the 
peasants' houses with their tasteful pillared hidls, their colonnades and embellishments^ 
the Russian team of three horses abreast, their dances and choral song, with choial 
leaden, like the and^it Bacchants ; above all, their love for elegance, their wit and their 
tendency to trade ; and even in matters of state, in which the teaden<7 is to make the 
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iBierest of the wbole and of the state outweigh all priyate interesls, we aje remiilded 
of Sparta and of Plato's ideal political mechanism. 

** What Russia can effect Id the matter of mipgling races, and that in this respect 
America can alone be compared with her, is shown by what baa taken place within a 
few ;^earB on the Black Sea, and especially upon its southern shores. Ei^ty years ago 
Russia had not a foot of land there ; it is nardly 'sixty years since the foundations were 
laid of her ports upon her southern seas» and yet already the population of Odessa, fer 
instance, is composed of emigrants, real settlers — not strongan stopping fiir a moment— 
from the Alps, the Pyrenees and Ararat, from Sweden, M^ta, Efl^t, from the Grecian 
Archipelago and the Spanish Balearic Ides, French, Germans, and Italians, people of aU 
religions and sects. Great Russians and Little Russians, Serbs, Bulgarians, Jews, and 
Armenians ; and labor is organized in that port in a truly national manner : Sdayonians 
and Dalmatians^ for iostanoe, work at the docks, Gijpseys are the smiths^ Jews the bank* 
ers, brokers, and fiustors, Germans, French, and Italians the wholesale merchants. 

** An idea may btf obtained of the grandeur of the intemal colonization from the firai of 
the existence of spots where flourishing German colonies, reaching in some instances to 
papulations of 100,000 souls, dwell t^ether— colonies which retain their German coa- 
toaas, mingled with Russian peculiarities and oiganization.'' 



FOa TBS FI<OV0H, TBS LOOM, AMD TBI AxytJ*. 

IS IT WISE FOR THE FARMER TO INOtTR DEBTS IN THE IMPROVE- 

MENT OF HIS LANDS ? 

BT HON. R. B. HUBBARD, 8nin)BRLAND, MABS. 

In recommending to farmers improved methods of cnlture — ^in urgmg them 
to drain their swamps, to fill iheir yards with muck, to purchase mineral 
manures when needed, to plough oftener and better, to expend more for 
seeds, to keep their stock better, and better stock — ^I am often answered thus: 
^ We have not the means. We can barely make the ends of the year meet; 
and to incur debts in the improvement of our lands would be worse than 
My." 

Allow me, Messrs. Editors, to reply to such objections, through the medium 
of your valuable journal. 

"Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well." This adage holds 
good in agriculture, as well as in the culture of mind. 

Now, if agriculture is not a paying business, let it be abandoned for that 
which pays better, if such can be found. • It cannot, however, be denied tliat 
the proper tillage of the soil pays, and pays liberally ; that of all employments 
in which man has ever engaged, it is the most conducive to health of body 
and vigor of mind ; the most promotive of independence in thought, in word, 
and in action, and of moral purity, both private and public. 

It is also the most natural employment of man. In the history of the 
creation, we are told that after the habitation of man was fitted up and made 
reddy for its new possessor, " there was not a man to till the ground ;" im- 
plying, most certainly, that tilling the earth was to be his avocation — ^that, in 
the economy of Divine Providence, this was the post assigned him. 

Furthermore, we are told that " the Lord Gk>d took the man, and put him 
into the garden of Eden, to dress it and to ksep it'' 

Aie we not warranted, then, in asserting that the most natural, the most 
appropriate, the most dignified employment for the descendants of Adam is 
agriculture I 

If this be true, farming, properly conducted, must be remunerative. IV- 
rants compel their vassals to labor without pay, and even to make bncks 
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without straw. Not so with Him who has promised seed-time and harFest 
to the husSandman. 

The tiller may, and often does fail to obtain sabsistenoe from the fruits of 
his labor. Let him "blame the culture, not the soil." 

But to the question : Is it politic or wise in the farmer to make improve- 
ments faster than he can obtain the means from the products of his farm f 

The merchant borrows capital on which to trade ; the mechanic and the 
manufacturer find it for their interest to do the same : so in every depart- 
ment of human industry. Among the most enterprising and the most suc- 
cessful are those who husband their means so well as to make capital pay 
more than the legal rate of interest, and who, consequently, are induced to 
borrow. 

Why should the farmer constitute an exception ? 

A merchant wishes to purchase flour : he has no money to Bpare^ from his: 
business. Thinking the operation a safe one, he borrows enough to pucebase 
five hundred barrels. At the end of three months he has disposed of his 
flour, refunded the money borrowed, and pocketed five hundred dollars, the 
net proceeds of his adventure. A farmer has ten acres which he intends to 
BOW with wheat. It is capable of producing but ten bushels per acre. By an 
outlay of &VQ dollars an acre, for phosphate of lime^ a^es, guano, or such 
other mineral, vegetable, or animal manure as the soil may require, the yield 
may be increased to fifteen bushels, and for several succeeding years in the 
same ratio, giving a net gain as great as in the other case supposed. The 
cases differ only in this : in the latter, the return is not so speedy ; while in 
the former, success is far more uncertain. 

Thousands of acres are annually planted with Indian corn which produce 
no more than thirty bushels per acre. By an outlay of ten dollars an acrej 
the product might be increased to at least forty bushels, which, together with 
the increase for four years following, would refund the outlay, with at least* 
twelve per cent, interest. 

On most of our farms are peat swamps, yielding little else but snakes, frogs, 
linurds, and mosquitoes. This land may be made valuable ; but it requires 
labor. The owner says he cannot afibrd to reclaim it. Can he afford. to be 
deprived of its use? • It cost him something originally, on which cost he is 
paying interest. Then he is taxed for it, and must keep it fenced. Yet it 
yields him nothing but reptiles, insects, and miasmata. 

Allow that it will cost fifty dollars^per acre to subdue and make it produo* 
tive. It will then be good for two hundred dollars — a net profit of four 
hundred per cent Can the merchant boast of more profitable ii;ivestmentB ? 

Furthermore, the farmer has advantage over the merchant, in the certainly 
-of his results. The former invests his capital, hoping a profitable return. 
His operations are all based upon the doctrine of chances. He is as likely 
to fail as to succeed, and even more so. Not so with the latter. He invests 
in stocks as sure to pay a dividend as that seed-time and harvest will 
continue. 

Most farmers are ready at all times to purchase adjoining land, and rtm 
into debt for it, even when in possession of more than they can profitably 
manage. It is good, say they, for what it costs, and may be worth more ; 
therefore it is a safe investment The same reasoning applies with greater 
force to expenditures for the improvement of lands already possessed. 

When the spirit of enlargement, now so rife among farmers, shall give 
place to a healthier and more rational spirit — a spirit of improvement — a 
new era in the history of American agriculture will commence. 
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I would by no means recommend needless expenditures, or thaUfarmers 
should recklessly involve themselves in debt even for valuable improvements ; 
but that rather than suffer from short crops and from waste lands, as thou- 
sands are now doing, they should do what is done in other departments of 
business — use their credit for the improvement of their fortunes. 

If they need more help, obtain it. If improved implements are necessary 
to save labor and do the work better, let them be procured. If an orchard 
is needed, let the trees be obtained and planted ; and let it be done thor- 
oughly, even if it be a busy season. 

Let the best of stock be procured, and kept in good condition. No farmer 
can afford to keep poor stock. In short, let the fanner keep pace with the 
spirit of the age. I^rc^ress is the order of the day. 

In no department of industry ia improvenoent more imperiously demanded 
tb^p in iigrieultur^. .He whp plods 'aJ,0Dg in ^e old track, .annually skinning 
l^s.l^Qds lyithout.ever, ipaking thejxi any adequate; return, will be €tarv4d,mi0, 
the TeflectLoiii' that agriculture is. not » paying bu9in«ss> : While Jbe <who rraaids. 
agricultural papers, and puts in practice the infbrmation he obtainsv; whtise 
constant aim is the betterment of his farm, the improvement of his stock, and 
the increase of his products ; and who, to accomplish this, judiciously uses 
such capital as he can command, whether his own or that of his neighbor, 
wUl find agriculture a lucrative and a most pleasant employment. 



POPULATION AND INDUSTRY. 

Ws find an elaborate article (as uatial) in the last number of JDe Bow's 
Review^ upon the subject of "Southern Population — its Destiny." We 
extract from it the following paragraphs : 

South Carolina contains ak^ut 21,000,000 acres, of which but 1,500,000, 
or thereabouts, are cultivated. Can it be possible that only one twelfth of 
this State is capable of profitable cultivation ? Surely not. One fourth at 
least, we should think, might be made to yield an abundant harvest This 
would be about 4,500,000 acres, three times the amount now cultivated. 
What population could this support ? We presume at least three times the 
present population ; and probably much more, as we will endeavor to show. 

In 1840 the population of the State was 594,398, of which 198,363, almost 
exactly one third, were employed in agriculture. Now, if we suppose that 
three times as much soil would require three times as many people to culti- 
vate it, 4,500,Q00 acres would require 595,089. But would not this great 
increase in agriculture be necessarily accompanied by a still greater increase 
of employment in other pursuits ? It certainly would. Those States which 
hare introduced manufactures, extended their commerce, and diversified em- 
ployment generally, exhibit a much smaller proportion of their people em- 
ployed in agriculture than South Carolina, and it is fairly to be supposed that 
as the> South becomes more populous Ihe proportion of agriculturists to the 
whole populace must decrease. Among the Southern States, Maryland em- 
ploys about one seventh of her people in agriculture ; Virginia, Louisiana, and 
Missouri, about one fourth ; and among the Korthem States, Massachusetts 
employs one eighth; Pennsylvania, one seventh; Connecticut, New-Jersey, 
and Ohio, one sixth ; and New- York, one fifth. Now, when the Southern 
population has increased so much as to have reclaimed nearly all the land 
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which can be profitably cultivated, we take it for granted, the direFsity of in- 
dustrial pursuits will be as great here as it now is in Ohio, New-Jersey, New- 
York, or Maryland ; and assume that one fifth of the people will be enough 
to cultivate the land for the sustenance of themselves and the other four fifths. 
This assumption may not reasonably be objected to ; for by the census of 
1840, it appears that then only 1,982,671 out of 7,333,637, or very litUe 
more than one fourth of the entire Southern population, was employed in 
agriculture. If, then, 4,500,000 acres of land in South Garolinia will require 
595,089 people to cultivate them, and only one fifth of the population of this 
State will be sufficient to produce subsistence for the whole, it follows that 
2,975,445 people will be comfortably sustained ; and this would result in the 
proportion of about 90 inhabitants per mile throughout the State. 

K the same may be conjectured of the whole South, it would appear that 
144,000,000 acres, one fourth of the South, v^ould require 19,042,848 people 
to cultivate them ; asd the whole population, being five times as much, would 
amount to 95,214,240, or 105 per square mile. But since this population 
will be comfortably supported, for we have supposed that subsistence will in- 
crease apace with capital, it cannot be urged that there will be a redundancy. 
Therefore, if the Southern population continues for one hundred years to in- 
crease at its present rate, we need not apprehend redundancy. 



PHYSICAL CONDITION OF SOILS. 

It was stated in our last number, in an article on Soils, that it is not 
enough to have all the needful elements present. They must also be present 
in a form available to the plant which tiiey support. We have had our 
attention drawn to a remarkable statement in relation to this subject, in a 
recent article in Silliman^s Jmimc^, The writer says, that ** the soils in Ohio, 
which yield from seventy to eighty bushels of com to the acre, are no better, 
so far as their mineral composition is concerned, thm many of the Massachu- 
setts soils which have a reputation for sterility." He afterwards remarks that 
this difference can only be occasioned by the difference in their attributes, 
*' and these are the amount and condition of organic matter contained in the 
soils, and the fineness of their elementary particles." (P. 18.) The remedy 
for this is obvious. For the former, muck and other kinds of <M*ganic manures, 
and for the latter, cultivation, "PioagKf plougky plough, should vibrate on 
' every farmer's ear, until he has evidence that the wants of the soil have been 
thoroughly met, hj the liberal and ready returns whiph it makes for the seed 
cast into it and the labor bestowed upon it 

Nor is this all. Land may be turned up almost without cessation, in some 
soils and especially at some seasons, without materially changing its *' attri- 
butes." To accomplbh this, the action of the frost is often very useful, while 
the most thorough process will also include a judicious chcHce of manures, 
applying such as are best adapted to produce a chemical as well as physical 
change in the soil. For example : it is a common practice in some parts of 
England, to carry out large quantitiea of chalk and to leave it exposed to the 
action of the rain and frost, by which means it becomes thoroughly pulverized 
and fitted for vigorous action in the soil. But on the other hand, the addition 
of a spoonful of gypsum to a hill of corn can have but little effect in pro- 
dudng any .change m the physical condition of the soil generally. If applied 
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at all, with this view, the mixture should be by particles and not by spoonfuls. 
It must be scattered, not placed. 

^ So, too, manures which will produce an efficient chemical action, will some- 
times be found most useful with reference to the improvement of the texture 
of a soil. Thus, when the sulphate of iron abounds in the form of coarse 
firagmente, as it often does, it may be gradually changed by the action of lime 
into gypsum, (sulphate of lime,) and the oxide (rust) of iron, which will im- 
prove the soil both in its chemical and its physical properties. Thus the car- 
bonates, sulphates, &c., when applied to soils that will give most occasion to 
the action of " elective affinity," as chemists term the spontaneous interchange 
of elements — not merely yielding up their acids or their bases to the vital action 
of the plant, but breaking up the original combin&ti(»is and forming new 
ones in the soil — may secure the most efficient action in this way, and be 
productive of great good, while no useful elenients are actually added to the 
soil. We do not present this point as of prominent importance, for we sup- 
pose it is not always practicable to convert our farms so thoroughly into 
diemists' laboratories. But still the point may sometimes be worth considering. 
There is, for instance, a ready process, comparatively, for reducing the common 
rock feldspar into available soil, and perhaps this may be dpne by bringing an 
acid into contact with its potash and alumina. Its silex would thereby be- 
come friable, or perhaps would assume the form of dust ; or if it assumed a 
honeycomb condition, it might be bodily removed, to the great benefit of the 
land. So, too, in those sections where marls abound, as they chiefly consist 
oftentimes of disintegrated shells, a similar process may be highly useful. 
But this might be more properly done in a compost heap, before they are 
applied to the land. 



WOMAN. 

In all countries that are exdusively agricultural, women are little better 
than slaves. They must either remain idle, or they must labor in the field. 
With the growth of manufactures, they are enabled to obtain employment 
suited for their strength, and thousands achieve independence, as is daily seen 
to be the case throughout the Eastern States. Under the tariff of 1842 there 
was a daily increasing demand for the services of the weaker sex, and a daily 
increasing tendency to the diminution of its dependence on the stronger one, 
with corresponding tendency towards that equality of rights which is needed 
-for the maintenance of morality in their relations with each other. Under the 
tariff of 1846 thousands and tens of thousands of females have be^i deprived 
of the power of supporting themselves, and thousands are being driven to 
support themselves by immoral means, because of their daily increasing de- 
pendence of condition. The effect of this is well exhibited in the following 
extract, which we beg to commend to the consideration of such of our female 
readers as may yet be disposed to believe that benefit to the community ean 
result from the maintenance of a system which closes our mills and furnaces, 
and drives our men to the West, while depriving our females of employment 
and leaving them exposed to the wiles of the seducer : 

''The CoKTaAST — ^Tbe Kmo-Hwnpshire Oatis, after stating that Kate V. Pod plead 
guilty and was sentenced to State pnaon for lifo for the miiraer of her child, draws the 
following contrast botw^aen her and her seducer: 

" * Sht goes to prison for life for an act committed when despidr had overthrown reason, 
conscience, and maternal affection goes heroically, with no lies in her mouth, willing to 
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expiate her sin, and sufferher heavy sorrow alone, not daring again to ask human syixh 
pathy, for it was denied her in bitter anguish, but hoping for the mercy of Gk>d ! ffe^ in 
the eye of Heaven more guilty, is bilking in the smiles of social drdee^ and possibly the 
welcome and accepted gallant of a score of fastidious belles who quarrel for the honor 
of his attentions.' 

"This is the verdict of society ihe world over. Poor-houses, prisons, and grave-vards 
are peopled with the victims of those who hold their heads high among their fellows 
The haupts of povertv and crime are thronged with the once lovely, while their betrayer 
move in.honore<l circles. Long arrears these last will have to settle, when the ineqaalitj 
of this world's punishments shall be righted in the future world." 



'•' yoK tHa.ri.onoH, tbi loom, amd rut akvil. 
W5B AT— TEPE. CHEAPEST MODj: OF RAISING IT. 

For. the last, twelve or fifteen years it has been a pretty generally received 
notion among farih'ers in Kew-York, that wheat could' not b6 profitably raised 
without summer-fallowing. But a diflfercnt notion has begun to prevail of 
late, and many intelligent farmers now hold, and perhaps the great body of 
them, that the cheapest way we can raise wheat is not to summer-fallow — ^is 
not to expose the naked soil to the rays of the sun during the summer 
months, when it is hot enough to dry the eardi, so that it will be more like 
ashes than any thing else, (iood wheat has been and can be raised by sum- 
mer-fallowing ; but every body, who has had much experience in wheat raising 
must know that ploughing and harrowidg a piece of land several times in 
one summer is attended with a good deal of expense, and therefore is not as 
profitable as ploughing thoroughly once, and cultivating in a correspond- 
mg manner. 

The great objection that I always have had to summer-fallowing is, that 
the soil is laid open to the action of the sun's rays, and thus it is that so 
much of the real strength of the land evaporates, and the farmer loses so 
many of the essential gases. Where the soil is exposed to the sun, lai^ 
quantities of ammonia are evolved, and where this takes place we lose the 
very substance which causes our land to ferment and become lively. It 
ought to be the aim of the agriculturist to retain as much ammonia in his 
soil as possible, for it seems to be one of the most important substances in 
nature. I do not hold that there is no evolution of ammoniacal gas where 
the soil is not ploughed at all ; but, on the contrary, that substances will 
evaporate from all lands, whether ploughed or not; But is it not clear that 
a quantity of mortar, for instance, will not dry up as soon when it is covered 
with straw as when exposed to the open air! The straw, or any thing of a 
similar nature, tends to keep down the moisture and other gaseous sub- 
stances, and in this manner the mortar is retained in a damp state. So we 
may say of land. Where we let it remain for some time in a swarded con- 
dition, (if I have a right to use the term swarded^) it apparently is much 
more lively and moist than though we had ploughed it several times 
during the hot season of the year. Then, if we would be successful in raising 
wheat, if we would make the wheat-growing business profitable, let us keep 
our lands covered with vegetable matter, either clover or something else, in 
order that the moisture and gases may be kept down, and thus make the soil 
vigorous and in the right condition to receive seed. 

The cheapest way to raise wheat, in my estimation, is to plough only once, 
and then plough thoroughly and harrow or cultivate accordingly. This veiy 
season we have a piece of wheat which was put in, as the saying is, in the 
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old-fAshioned way. We ploughed several times, and went over with the 
drag and cultivator in the usual manner, then sowed, and the wheat now 
stands in the field, (cut, hy the wiaj,) no better, if it is as good, as that which 
we sowed after spring grain in another field with once ploughing. We have 
had the best success, securing the best crops with the least trouble, by sowing 
wheat after barley. The barley comes off early, and gives us a fine chance 
for ploughing our ground deep, and sowing our wheat in good season. We 
usually sow from Uie 10th to the 15th of September; and. for our seed, we 
use the Garden or the Oliib wheat, sowing, as near as may be, two bushels to 
, the acre. When we get twenty or twenty-five bushels ci wheat to the 9cr6, 
with once ploughing, and with as little trouble as we usui^Iy have in raising 
wheat, we think that the wheat-raising bu^ness is profitable. All of the fine 
manure which caa be collected on the farm we strew pver the surface of the 
field, after ploughing, and just before* sowing. In this way the wheat almost 
immediately receives the benefit of its application. More anon. 

BaldmnsvilU^ July^ 1852. W. TAPPAir. 



FOR TBI PLOUOB, THB LOOM, AND TBB ANTIL. 

HOW THE WATER BOILED AWAY FROM THE POTATOES. 

BT J. B. NSWMAN, H.D. 

I AM residing for the summer with my family in a retired and very roman- 
tic place in Connecticut, seven miles from a railroad d6p6t, and some thirty in 
all irom New- York city. The distance from the ddp6t makes the weather an 
object of some consideration in visiting the city. Yesterday was a fine clear 
day, pleasant for either walking or riding, there being sufficient breeze to 
moderate to comfort the heat of the sun. Quite exhilarated by these cir- 
cumstances, I declared at dinner my determination to go early the next morn- 
ing to New- York, as it was just the weather for travelling. . 

" You cannot go to-morrow," said my aunt gravely ; " it is going to rain." 

" I see no signs of it," said my wife ; " wind like this often continues for 
days together without any storm." 

"I do not judge from the wind, but from a sign that never fails, and that 
is, the boiling entirely away of the water from the potatoes this morning." 

** Did you put in as much water as usual f" 

"About the same. You laugh, I see^, but it will rain to-morrow in spite 
of your laughing." 

Incredulity did make us meny, and each one began to recount tales of 
country superstitions generally. In the course of the conversation, some one 
told a story of an English gentleman, well known in the scientific world, who, 
while on a visit to a friend, started one morning on a hunting expedition, but 
missed his way, and inquired of a lad tending sheep to direct him. The boy 
showed the desired path, but told him it would rain shortly, and he had better 
return home as soon as possible. The gentleman, observing no signs of the 
predicted storm, ridiculed the boy's notions, and proceeded. In the course of 
two hours, however, he was retracing his steps completely drenched, and found 
the boy eating his dinner in a little but near where he had left him. Cnriosity 
as to the source of the knowledge which he had found thus verified prevailed 
over his desire for speedy shelter, and he stopped hiia horse, and onered the 
boy a guinea to enlighten him on this point The boy took the guinea, and 

Eointed to the closed flowers of the Scarlet Pimpernel, some plants of which 
appened to be growing near the hut. The gentleman himself had written 
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about this very fact, mentioning that its open buds betokened fair weather 
and its closed flowers abundance of rain, and hence its title to its common 
name of Shepherd's Weathei^Glass. Fullj satisfied, he rode on. 

We all allowed that there was some sense in this sign, and that it could be 
ascribed to the instinct with which nature endowed her cUldren, to guard them 
from injury. 

^' But are there not," said my aunt, *^ some contrivances made to foretell 
rain 9 I hare seen a long glass tube filled with quicksilver, to which there 
was a dial-plate attached, and the rise and fiill of the quicksilver regulated the 
hand on the dial, so that changeift of weather could be told. I do not see why 
the boiling away of the water from the potatoes may not be as good a sign as 
the rise and fall of the quicksilver." 

Again there was a laugh at the comparison of the water around the pota- 
toes with the handsomely-finished and expensive philosophical instrument . 
termed a barometer. 

The weather continued as pleasant as before, so last evening I packed up 
my carpet-bag, and made the necessary preparations, requesting them to wake 
me at five o'clock, and have the carriage ready in time to convey me to the 
d6p6t 

I awoke this morning, and all was still in the house. Quite pleased to be 
beforehand with them, I looked at my watch, and with some difficulty, on 
account of the dim light, found it to be fifteen minutes after six. Much but- 
prised at not having been called, I jumped up, and threw open one of the 
blinds of the window, but directly closed it again, as a driving rain poured in. 
The reason why I had been permitted to sleep on was evident enough. I 
dressed, and went down to the breakfast-table, where sat Aunt H. enjoying 
her triumph. 

On my return to my study, forced as it were by circumstances to do so, I 
began to reflect on the boiling away of the water from the potatoes, and tried 
to discover whether the ensumg rain was mere coincidence, or due in some 
way to cause and effect ; whedier in reality connected with it or not The 
result of my deliberations and subsequent conviction of the connection of the 
phenomenon with rain I will now proceed to give. 

The pressure of the atmosphere, which is about fifteen pounds to the square 
inch, forces many substances to retain the liquid condition that would, were 
that pressure removed, assume the form of gases. Of this, ether is an example. 

Chemistry assumes that all matter is made up of exceedingly small parti- 
cles called atoms, and that around every atom there are two atmospheres, the 
inner one of attraction and the outer one of repulsion. Bodies exist in three 
forms, as solids, liquids, and gases. When the attractive force predominates, 
the form is a solid ; when the attractive and repulsive forces are balanced, the 
form is a liquid ; and when the repulsive force predominates, the form is a gas. 
Caloric, or the principle of heat, is considered by many, and perhaps rightiy 
so, as synonymous with the repulsive force. Hence an increase of heat will 
make the solid become fluid, and the fluid become gaseous. Thus ice changes 
to water, and water to steam. 

The atmosphere, by its pressure, assists the attractive force in the same 
manner that heat assists the repulsive, the pressure and heat, of course, acting 
in opposite ways. Whatever, then, would lessen the amount of pressure, 
would enable the heat to act more powerfully. A certain amount of heat, 
under the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, is required to convert water 
into steaq[]. The less the pressure, the less the heat required ; but if the 
same amount of heat is applied to the same quantity of water, under such cir- 
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cumstacces, the more rapidly will it be evaporated, or, in other words, boiled 
away. It is evident 'enough, then, that if the atmospheric pressure is less at 
times preceding, rain, the water will boil away more rapidly than usual from 
the potatoes. 

I was frequently pujszled in my boyish days by the assertion, in scientific 
books, that the air is lighter in rainy than it is in dry weather. It seemed 
to me as if the air at such times should be heavier, as, in addition to its own 
substance, it holds suspended abundance of heavy clouds, which must surely 
increase its weight. For many years the problem remained unsolved in my 
- own mind, as it is yet unsolved, perhaps, in the minds of many who read this. 
At last the thought occurred to me, that as the weight of the air per se must 
remain the same at all times, taking it as a whole, did it not really contain more 
moisture in solution in clear than in rainy weather 1 And such is really the 
. fact. As water, by the addition of salt, can be made dense enough to float an 
egg, and as the more the brine is diluted with ftesh water, the deeper will the 
egg sink in it ; so is the air, by holding water in solution, rendered dense enough 
to float clouds at a great height, and the greater the amount of water it loses, 
the lower do the olonds fall. This very dryness of the air is, in fact, one of 
the many circumstanced that cause rain. 

The air then is lighter, the pressure consequently less, and the unusually 
rapid evaporation of water from the potato-pot is as good and trustworthy a 
sign of approaching rain as the falling of the mercury in the barometer ; and 
thus the cook in the kitchen may foretell as confidently as the natural philoso- 
pher in his cabinet. And yet more, for natnre is bountiful : even where the 
apparatus of the kitchen and the cabinet are denied, she furnishes, without 
expense to h(flr faithful observers, means even more certain ; ht the shepherd 
boy has an unerring gufde in the Scarlet Pimpernel. 

8tanwichy Ct., August 3d, 1852. 



WOOL AND STOCK UTTERBSTS OF ILLINOIS. 

A w^iTBR in the Wool Ghmoer and Stock Register says : 
No State in the Union is better adapted to pasturage, wool and stock 
growing, than Illinois. For eight months in the year its prairies are covered 
with wild grasses, which, for untritious (j[U{dities, will favcn*ably compare with. 
any in the world. What, then, deters our prairies from being covered with 
flocks and ha*ds more numerous than those of the patriarchs of olden time, 
when the expense thereof is almost nothing, and the return sure and profit- 
able 9 The mass of the people are blinded to their true interests, and prefer 
^dtH'knees rather than light" This is evident When we consider the efforts 
which have been made to convince the public mind of the futility of its 
present mode of farming, and the change desirable for it to make. Formerly 
prairie wolves were *Meath on sheep," but now the wolf, with his liege lord, 
the Indian, has retired beyond the pale of civilization. Formerly the. dis- 
tance to market was urged as an objection to the raising of cattle and hogs, 
and the growing of wool, but now raiir6ads intei»ect the State, and New^ 
York — the first market in America — ^is within four days' journey. Fat cattle 
and swine can be driven to the various depots, and transported there in 
droves ; while wool, at home or abroad, finds a ready market at a large cash 
price. 

We trust, then, that, in view <^ these £sicts, our citizens will commence the 
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raising of young cattle on a large scale, and, while realizing the beauties and 
profits of a pastoral life, develop the resources and increase the exports of the 
State. Sucn a prospect, so emblematical of peace and plenty, may we soon 
see. The "Wool Grower" has long exerted a beneficial influence on the 
agricultural mind of this State, and we trust that under the new and favor- 
able auspices through which it is hereafter to be issued, it will gain such a 
circulation as will ^t promote the interests of Illinois and all other stock- 
growing sections of the Union, and secure to its publisher and editors an 
ample compensation. 



VOm TBI PLOU0B, TBI LOOK, ARB THB ABTIL. 

THE MINERAIfi OF LAMOILLE COUNTY, VT. 

No. III. 

The minerals of Lamoille county, in place, are mostly talcose and mica slate. 
Of these, there are many varieties throughout the county. Some localiUes 
abound more in silex and quartz ; these are hard and refractory, while others 
are soft and easily wrought 

The hardest rocks present many fissures filled with milky quartz, carrying 
conviction that it was thrown out in a fluid state. . 

The rocks in place are all more or less stratified, and m all the towns in 
the county, stone is readily procured for building purposes. The anticlinal 
line of the strata is prindpally from north to south ; hence the dip is east and 
west In the up-heaving of the mountains and hills, the strata are slightly 
fractured ; consequently there is not much debris at their base. 

The diluvial boulders are not very abundant or large, but the variety is 
considerable ; many of them must have escaped from the Queen's dominions, 
probably passed the line duty free, and now remain in quarantine. TherB 
are small boulders of hornbtend, argillite, breccia, and a species of yellow sand- 
stone ; and there being none of those rocks in place north of us in Vermont, 
it is evident these came from Canada. We have granite boulders, the feldspar 
of which is flesh color, the original locality of which is unknown. 

There are numerous boulders of serpentine in the north part of the county, 
which, when sawn and polished, is a^nost beautiful stone, and by the ancients 
was called verd antique. It will reflect any image like a mirror. With this 
is found the Asbestos, or as some writers term it Amianthus, {cotton stcne,) 
which may be spun into yam, and woven or knit The ancients, from a vari- 
ety of this mineral, manufactured a species of cloth famous for its being 
incombustible, in which they wrapped the bodies of their dead heroes that 
were to be burned ; this would prevent the ashes of the wood from incorpo' 
rating with those of the body. Many little articles are manufactured from it 
as curiosities, such as purses and gloves, which, when thrown in the fire, come 
out just as they went in, minus the filth or dirt 

This stone is a beautiful variegated green. It is very abundant in Lowell 
and several other towns north of us. The boulders from Lowell are large ; in 
Eden, the first town south, not so large or abundant ; in Hyde Park, the 
second town south, smaller; and more sparse in Morristown, still farther 
south. This stone is manufactured in Cavendish and Bethel, Vt It is used 
for jambs, mantel-pieces, table and stand tops, ^c. 

A few boulders of dark stone, which our State Geologists denominated 
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secondary greenstone j are scattered over the county, and a few containing 
epidate, and some of nodular granite. The last, from Oraftsbury, where it » 
fi^und in place, is a curiosity. Some call it plum-pudding stone^ from its 
resemblance to a raisin pudding ; the nodules are black mica, some round, 
from one half to one inch in diameter, others in the shape and of the size of 
a butternut. 

Drift furrows or scratches are abundant on all the rocks in place that havB 
been recently uncovwed, and they all have a southerly direction. I have 
recently examined some fair specimens traversing south, 15° east, some more 
east, While others more westerly, as the elevations would direct the diluvial 
current to the right or left. 

Our nights are cool, and English grain is of good quality. Potatoes are 
not as yet ofibcted with the rust; the crop looks more promising than for 
the past six years. Com is backward, but looks well ; grass about two thirds 
of a crop, the quality excellent. The early drought injured vegetation much, 
but it appears there will be a sufficiency for man and beast, oats being abun^ 
dant. Ariel Httntok. 

Hyde Park, LamoUle O&unty, Vi. 
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OULTURE »0F COTTON. •' 

Messrs. Editors :-»<-Your letter of the Idth uli oime duly to hand, ao^ 
companied with the July number of your interesting and valuabl*e peHodical; 
Pressing engagements and bad health have prev^ted im earlier reply. • ^ 

I will endeavor to send you a few numbers ** on the culture of cotton, <fec., 
which may be of use to the inexperienced, or to those who may be disposed 
to profit by the experience of others." 

The seed come first in order, and will form the subject of our first number. 

Of these there. are many varieties, pnor^oi; lesft approved according- to the 
circumstances of soil, seasons, and climate. Most of them are derived from 
the Petit Gulf, as that wa$ a derivation of thd old Mexican, which la»tii#as 
substituted for the green seed .some twenty-fiv^e or mom years ago. 

These varieties are known as the Banana, the Pan!egranii(te, the Sugarwloa^ 
the Tavoo, Helen, Hunt, Multibole, and Vicks buiiiLdred. Breed. Besules these^ 
tliere is the Piout, Ellison, and Harris or royal cluster, which are said to be 
descended from the green «eed« and which are all probably the same aejad 
under different names. When Uie lands were fresh, the climate less variable, 
atid the boll-worm less destructive than at present^ the Petit Gulf seed did 
remSirkably weU. But for the last ten years it has been' found too weeidy^ 
leaves and limbs too large, spaces between joints or bolls too long, and. re- 
quiring too much space and time for its growth. Henice, in selecting new 
varieties of sdsd, the great objects have been and still are to get plants which 
will mature early and bear crowding in the drill, or produce the largest nmn- 
ber of bolls in the smallest space. Fortunately, these two valuable properties 
are generally united, as the qualities fiivotable U> early maturity, such js 
short limbs and joints, spiall leaves, short stem, adapt it also to close plant- 
ing. The spaces between drilla^oa good soils were formerly five and six feet| 
and between the stalks and the drills eighteen and twenty-fcur inches. Tbs 
former is now reduced to. tjivee.and a h«df to four feiet^ and the latter to bim 

VOL. V. 11 
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nine to twelve inches. The great importance of early maturity arise9 from 
the fact that whenever the weather is favorable for the boll-worm, it attacks 
the forms, blooms and small bolls from the Ist to the 20th August ; and if 
there is not then a good supply of grown bolls, the chance for a crop is a 
slim one. Two years out of three the cotton crop is subject to this disaster, 
to a greater or less extent. The boll-worm is emphatically the great enemy 
to the crop, and is more destructive Uian all other causes combined. 

The Helen, Sugar-loaf, Pomegranate, and Hunt, are all very popular seed, 
imd for ordinary upland soils may do as well as any other. Bu^ for deep^ 
rich soils, my experience and observation are decidedly in &vor of the Qarria 
or royal cluster. It has a small weed, limbs numerous and short> joints the 
same, leaves small, and is a prolific bearer. 

There are several modes of improving seed, and keepii^ up a pure stock. 
One is to make trusty hands go in advance of the other pickers, and select 
choice bolls from choice stalks, or stalks having desirable peculiarities. 
Another mode is to select favorite seed from the seed-pile. These are botih 
very practicable. It is believed that the best time to save seed is in October, 
when the middle crop of bolls is matured. I have made it an okj^ the 
present year to plant two years old seed by way of experiment, believing 
that they might run more to fruit by age, as some other vegetables do. 1 
have also planted a new variety of seed, procured last spring from Texas, and 
commended very highly in the Galveston and New-Orleans papers. It is 
called the Dean cotton. From its present appearance I suspect it to be too 
nearly akin to the Mastodon, now obsolete ; if not the same, to prove valu- 
able. I was assured, however, a few days ago, by a gentleman of discern- 
mept ffom T/exaa, that he knew the Dean cotton to be a different variety from 
ih» Wastodoa. 

Oraenthro, Aidt,, Aug, 11, 1881. 
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LAND l)S N E WE NGL A N D — P E LD S P A R. 

MflMRs. Editobs: — ^New-England, yon are well aware, has a bard and 
sterile soil, and yet we profess to be somewhat a farming people^ If we can- 
not boast of so rich a soil as they have at the West^ yet we can boast of our 
embffgj and perseverance. Read the statistics of the Agricultural Convention 
at Washington^ and there you Snd us ready for any improvement, and all 
iiBprovementft, in agriculture. The soik and production of New-England are 
vtarious. Take, for instance, the Connecticut Valley, embracing a large extent 
of country in four of the New-England States. This valley has a deep, rich soil, 
ad,^tpted to the culture of Broom Corn, Tobacco, Potatoes, and Grass. Then 
there are the high lands, with a different soil, adapted to Indian Corn, Rye, 
Buckwheat, Grass, ka. This land is constantly enriching itself by the 
d^ootnposition of Feldspar and other mineral substances. We have large 
quantities of Feldspar distributed all over New-Engl)ind, and the time is not mr 
diManti in my bumble opinion, when it will be nsed as a manure, like plaster. 
B«t tlK>ugh thus hard and sterile, by patience, perseverance, and industry, 
many portions- of New-England have been converted into a garden, beautiful 
and luxuriant Our rocks have been considered, in times past, a great incon- 
^nience to fkrmeve ; but what could we do without them ? We want them for 
waUa, eellars, factories; bridges, dte. ; and when our timber is gone, then we 
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shall find them a gfeat bleftsinfi^. Farmers are begiDDiog to tiwake to the 
subject of agriculture in New^-Eogland, and a mighty revolutioa has oom'» 
meoced that must result in great good to all in the East and West, North and 
South. Science, that great boon to man, fnust wotrk this mighty Tevolutiotti 
mid Y^hen our legislators shall appoint scienti6c men to investigate our soik, 
we may expect a new era in the department of .scientific agrioHltute. . 

KeuhBedfordt July 19, 1852. J. BOBINSOK. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE WEST. 

* 

Indbpxndbngb^ MuHBOmi) July 6ib, l8&2. 
Beino now at leisure, I send you some remarks, drawn from my not^ %y 
the way, on die character cf.the Missottri, which if yon think worthy of inser- 
tuMi in your miscellany, they are at your service. This great river is unequalled 
in the world in extsni and volume of water, being upwards of three thousand 
miles long, (£ except the AnxaaOn,) excessively crooked, muddy, sweet to drink, 
indeed delicious. It is usled as drinking water on the Illinois, the upper and 
lower Mississippi) in St« Loms, and other river towns, in preferenoe to well 
water, when ice can be obtained, and is exeeedingly wholesome. In its healthy 
qiialiloeft and mtiddii:^s, it resembles the Jordan of Palestine. Its channel 
and margin, and numerous blufis, are perfecitly monotonouit. It is continually 
rntming near to one bluff, sweeping the sandy soil away to its base, and \o6g-* 
vos% it on the other side ; anon, the next freshet the enrrent shifts, and throws 
it book. again to the side from which itoriginaliy had iiAen the same alluvion. 
Bje who is a good pilot this season cannot judgp where the ofaaimel will bs 
Ure next. It follows that its navigation ea&not be improved by any pos^ble^ 
nnsasa within the power of man ; it must ever be dangerous* I do not believe' 
that it is more than a mile between the bluff batiks on' an average^ for the five 
hundred mites next above St Louis* Did this river mnin a straight chatind, its 
rapidity would be such that iio boat eould* stem it^ As it is, the crooked 
plaess are very much like .wing^dams. They ooeur. so frequently, that ther 
curreht is mudi retarded, and the boat has j in most eases, to. cross from one 
Side to the other. It is also important frequently to use the lead; but ibis 
is of little avaii in descending the river. There are sot three towns on the 
river to this place from St Louis that are visible ; they are all on the blu£b, 
which are highest next the river, and conceal them. There are hamlets, or 
ladcfifig-places, for the convenience of wooding, and for taking ia and putUng. 
off passengers and freight I am very much inclined to believe lihat wfaea 
the railroads reoendy authorised by law shall be in operation, (one of whieh 
is to run from St. Louis to this city, . and the c^her from Hannibal on the 
Mississippi to St Joseph On the Missouri, nprth of the river, and both nearly 
parallpl with it,) the navigation of the river will be very trifling. In going 
up, the greatest speed cannot average over 7 miles per hoar, which would 
require 72 hours ; or, if they lie by at night, which they often do, we put it 
at OB bourn, or four days. Coming down, they should always lie by at ni^t. 
The down'^trip we put at 14 miles per hour, which would be ^6 hours' day- 
light, or three days. Now, I will estimate the southern road at 300 miles., 
lam eredibly informed that from Toledo on Lake Erie, to Chicago on Michi-» 
gao^ IS 8a0 miles. This is run in 16 honrB, that isj 22 miles per hour, about ^ 
cue' third of the time of the up^tiip o& the river*boai, taking the shortest time. 
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92 hours, and as three to two of the time of the down-trip, 36 hours. I 
travelled on one of the best steamboats (the Banner State) on the river; it 
tailed well and Safely, its uniform speed beiug 6 miles per hour. I have been 
informed that already some New-York eapitalists have proposed to build and 
finish the South railroad from St. Louis to Independenoe in three years. Mei!k 
of capital do not expend it often without an object in view, which will return 
a handsome dividend upon that capital. 

The featuves of the country on both sides of the river through which those 
roads shall run are as rich as any part of the State ; and, as the State will be 
nearly divided into three equal parts, every part of the State will be brought 
nearer to market; and I do not see why it might not become a great 
manufacturing State. Iron and lead are Ibund in it sUfSclfent to supply tlie 
world. There is a solid mountain of iron ore, of what dimensions I know not, 
near the line of die Southern railroad, and yet we will import our rails Jram 
Wales. 

' . I have a few remarks to make on the Nebraska region, and that west to the 
Bocky Mountttn& This region, embracing a territory about equal in extent 
to the State of Missouri, say 60,000 square miles, more or less, has passing- 
through it a strip of arid land, longitudinally from north to south, whi<^ 
is in breadth 80 miles and in length 160 miles, okr 4,^00 square miles. This 
arid plain is not sand, nor is it rocky. My informsitioa is f ibm a gentieman 
of yeraeity who has crossed it at various points, (Col. William Gilpin,) who 
says it is crossed by the Kansas, the Platte or Nebraska, and dieir branches^ 
which are rapid waters, risingiindie Bocky Mountains ; and when they reach 
the ffreat plateau^ they spread out from one to three* or four 'miles wide, 
nmmng directly east across the plaius into the Missouri rivser. • There seems 
to be an evaporation fixwi ttie/virateEs of those rivers, vfhi<^' produces abund- 
ance of pasture on >the great plains to feed imillions of lM]fial<>e8. Even on the 
•oM pl^in spoken of, these is' a^gcass which growe about three or fou^ inehea 
long, and'whidh curls down In. a kind of naat, like -woo|,' that retains its 
aoiniflliing qualitieB during^ {he winter season. The great deititittion of tim*-* 
her in Nebraska ifr- the. greatest objeetkm to this terriioryi, 
I Anothof subject 6f gteat importance I widi to advert to' briefly, with a 
wish to 'induce discussion :oq At "Every day;opeos up wi&'more and more 
grandeur the great resources of tiiie West The subject hat •occupied my 
mind since I read the law of Congress- granting lands to- Missouri, to eriabkd 
her to make two railroads through the State fwm east to west, one on each 
side of the river. The engineers are already at wcttk on the west end of the 
South road. Four thousand rails havd already arrived at New-Orleans, lor 
tibe Pacific road, froh Walks i Our calculation ia^that these roads will be 
made in three years. Their united length will be. about ^0 miles. Now, 
Messrs. Editors, what is to be the next stepves^ 9 It will he to converge to a 
pointy some fifty or a hundred miles within the Mmits of Nebraska, those 
Mbsouri railroads, and from that point, directly to thd t^nith Pass, continue 
tiiom, which is a little west of north-west, and in a direct line almost to the' 
mouth of Columbia river. Ten years will not pass, if the United States be 
true to her own interests, before this route will be a railroad ; and throi^h 
this road will the East India, and China, and Japan trade pass to these United 
States. From New-York to Oregon City wotdd periiaps be 8^000, miles on 
a railnoad. Allowing for mishaps ihe< trip might be made in ten days out 
and ten days in, that is, in twenty days. The Toyage'fr6m Oregon to the East 
could be made perhaps imifomily in thirty days. A« the<trade noi^ goes^fnoKt 
our Eastern cities to the East Indies and Qhina^ it is thiiii iu»nty times the» 
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whole time westward by Oregon would be. Now, if all these things are so, 
Ihen why not obtain an appropriation of $1,000,000 from the Government 
annually to make the railroad east from the mouth of Columbia to the South 
Pass, meeting the road of which we have spoken above ? 

Do you think the project of this railroad from St. Louis to the Pacific is 
more improbable than was Dq Witt Clinton's project for connecting the 
navigation of the lakes with that of tide-water in the North Biver ? Mr. Jeffer- 
son Siought he was a hundred years aJiead of the age, but afterwards acknow- 
ledged that it was he himself ih&t was a hundred years behind the times, when 
the same De Witt Clinton ii^ormed him that the canal was completed. I have 
described the above project with so much brevity, that I fear you will not 
willingly give it an insertion m your excellent work. One more idea. This 
State of Missouri is, I believe, the largest State in area in the Union, excffl)t 
Texas and. California. It is unquestionably the richest in soil, and minerab. 
St. Louis ranks sixth in commerce, and of course in amount of customs col- 
lected, in these United States, though upwards of a thousand miles from 
tide-water. The voyage from New-York, by the way of St Louis and 
Oregon, to China, is about 10,000 miles. It could be performed ordinarily 
in ten months. From New- York, around Cape of GkKxi Hope or Cape HoiDf 
poftts between two and three years. I must stop for obvious reasons. 

J. C. R* 



CORK CULTURE. 

BY L. DUiBAND. 
T9 the Editors of th$ Plougliy tke Loonty and ike JinvU : 

. In the July number of The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil^ is 
an inquiry by Mr. Bagby, of Marshall county, Miss., as to my mode of 
cutting up and curing com. As to the time of cutting, much depends on 
the season, weather, &c. Should the corn begin to suffer from drought, or if 
there is an indication of an early frost, it may be cut up and stacked as soon 
as the kernel begins to glaze in the centre ; but in other cases it may stand till 
the com is mostly hardened, if the stalks c<jntinue green. As to " pulling 
fodder," we presume Mr. Bagby means the stripping off the com blades or 
leaves, and tying them up in bundles for winter fodder. This plan is not 
practised in any of the Northern Stat^ by farmers, to my knowledge ; and 
I think not in any of the States bordering on Mason and Dixon's line. 
But in the more Southern States this plan is practised to a large extent by the 
farmers and planters. Where the com is cut up and stacked, we would not 
advise the " pulling of the blades " at all, but cut all up together, and put it 
in stacks. Take five rows through your corn-field, making your stack on the 
middle row, leaving one hill standing, around which to form the stack, then 
cut and gather to the stack, never laying the corn down at all to bind into 
bundles. In forming the stack, be careful to set the com on all sides, 
so that when the stack is done, it will form as nearly a "sugar-loaf" as 
you can make it. After the stack is made of sufficient size, take a band 
of straw, turn down the tops, and bind around it, and it is done. Some put 
an extra band around the centre of the stack, but this is not necessary when 
the com is well set up, as we have directed. After a week's time, the stacks 
will have become set together, and then no storm short of a tornado will 
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Hpeet them. As to the time of cutting up, all depends on location, climatet 
circumstances, &c. In this climate, our com will be ready from the 10th to 
the 20th of September ; but in your State, it may stand from a month to six 
weeks later before it is cut However, be sure to cut the com before it begins 
to dry up or the leaves to become frosted. We generally make largensized 
staclm, as they stand up better, and the storms do not beat into them as much 
as in smaller ones, although it will take a longer time for them to be thoroughly 
cured. The stacks may stand out in the field from four to six weeks, and 
then the com may be husked out in pleasant weather, and the stalks bound 
in bundles ; ajid when they are well cured, they should be carted to the bam 
or stack-yard for winter use. In husking out the corn, be careful to save all 
the husks you can on the stalk, as these are the best part of the fodder. For 
a tool to cut up corn with, we have formerly used a knife made from a grass 
scythe. Take a scythe which has been laid by for mowing, out off about tw«ity 
inches of the point, make a shank of five or six inches,' Irhich should be put 
into a good handle, then put on the edge, and your knife is ready. "Now 
they sell a " com knifb " at the agricultural stores for 87 or 60 cents, which 
is just the thing for this purpose. You can take off a hill at a clip vdth all 
ease. One cause of the objections against cutting up corn mad^ at the 
■South probably is, that they grow the heavy and tall kinds of com. This 
might make it difficult to manage the crop in the way I have named. A 
better plan, I think, would be for them to plant some of our Northern 
kinds, which grow from six to seven feet high. And while I think that 
they would get quite as much or more corn to the acre, the fodder and 
forage would be worth double that of their tall and large varieties. I 
think that where good English hay is worth ten dollars the ton, com fodder, 
saved in good order as I have named, is worth from six to seven dollars the 
ton for feeding neat cattle. A good straw and stalk-cutter in the barn will 
soon reduce .this fodder to such a state that, with a little sprinkling of proven- 
der, it will make the best of feed for milch cows. For several years past, I 
have been in the habit of saving for seed-corn, when I husk out, those stalfcs 
which grow two or more ears. The top ear is generally the best filled oat, 
but if they are both good, we save both. Mr. Bagby will- find his crop 
increased in quality, probably, by trying this plan. 
Derby Line, July 21, 1862. 

I 



TOADS tJSEPITL. 

A WRITER in the Pennsylvania Farm Journal gives us an anecdote show- 
ing the truth of the statement so often published, and we suppose now gene- 
rally understood, that the toad is a useful animal about house. He says : 

I have ever been the friend of toads, and greatly regret the cruelty fre- 
quently manifested towards them by unthinking persons. My garden abouuds 
with them, and a more sociable set of fellows I have rarely met with. 
Whenever I commence spading, the newly spaded bed is sure to be surrounded 
with them, watching quietly but eagerly for any grub or worm that may 
chance to be thrown up. 

Last summer, whiht spading some ground which abounded in the large 
white grubs usualjy found in the vicinity of clover stalks, I observed a mid- 
dling sized toad sitting near, quietly watching my operations. Presently one 
of the grubs was turned up, and in order to test his fondness for such food, I 
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tlird'W it before him. In an instant it was swallowed. As be appeared to 
Telish the mofsel, I gave him another and another, until finally he made away 
with seven of them, when he retired. Next day he returned, and dispatched 
six more of the grubs, which I gave hin^. I mention these little facts merely 
for the purpose of showing how large a number of troublesome worms and 
inBects a single toad will destroy. 

As some of your readers may have a cucumber bed which the striped biig 
is desti'oying, permit me to suggest a remedy for these pests, which I have 
found most effectual. Between the hills, lay pieces of board sufficiently raised 
from the ground to enable the toads to conceal themselves under them during 
the day, and my word for it the bugs will speedily disappear. ' Whether they 
are eaten by the toads, or whether their presence is so unpleasant as to driv^ 
them away, I cannot say, butf presume the toads destroy them. 



!.] 



HORTICULTURE. 

The Quince has been too long the despised occupant of the neglected and 
obscure parts of the garden, and has generally been supposed to require a wet 
soil, and despite the old prejudices, it will flourish on a greater variety of soils 
than any other fruit, from the moist muck swamp to the gravel ridge. They 
require to be kept free from grass and weeds, and thorotrghly manured, being 
rank feeders. They may be propagated from seed, layers, and cuttings, and 
also by grafting and budding, where the same kinds are desired to be main- 
tained. The seeds of the quince reproduce the same sorts with greater cer- 
tainty than those of other fruits, still varying some, and hence the different 
fihdpes'frdm pear to apple, They may be grown as trees or bushes. Tfhe 
finest fruit is jpraduced from single standards with well-formed heads. The 
only excuse for growing them in bush form is, to supply a second trunk, if the 
first should be destroyed by the borer. 

To propagate by layers, lay down young shoots in the spring and cover 
with dirt, so as to leave two or three buds above the ground. Roots will 
generally be formed in autumn, when the layer and new root may be re- 
moved from the parent tree and set out in rows. Such as have not rooted 
may remain for the second year, when they may be transplanted. Quince 
cuttings should be placed not less than ten to twelve inches deep, leaving but 
a small portion above the ground, and mulching with dry leaves or brush to 
give shade. These will be fit to remove for standards in two or three years. 

As a remedy for the borer in the quince tree, charcoal, blacksmith's cinders, 
and unleached ashes, have each been tried in turn, and, as far as we know, with- 
out eSect. The only sure method is to extract the insect with a knife, and 
cover the wound with grafting wax. Thomas recommends, as a remedy for 
the borer, grafting the quince on a pear stock. Quinces are sometimes bedded 
on the common thorn. 

Quince bushes should be trained with a single trunk and a low bushy faead^ 
leaving no shootsf or suckers to draw their nourishment from the main stem. 
Dig up t^e ground well in spring or early summer, and scatter from two to 
four quarts of salt over the surface as far as the roots extend ; after which, 
i^reaa a thick layer of straw or forest leaves around them, and they will take 
care of tiiemselves until the fruit harvest, when you will be amply repaid for 
all your trotible. It naay be necessary, however, when the fruit is well set on 
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tbe brancb68,to thin it out somowhat, leaving only the fairest and best formed 
specimens, evenly distributed, to prevent the limbs from breaking down with 
their burden. 

Inbects and Pear Blight. — Prof. Turner, of Illinois, thinks he has dis- 
covered the cause of the western pear and apple blight He finds little white 
specks on all parts of the tree, as every one has observed ; but some of these 
are larger than the rest, appearing like a ^^mite of mould" on the bark. 
These he finds, by the use of the microscope, to contain *^ infinitesimaF' eggs 
in vast numbers, which subsequently hatch into microscopic insects. They 
appear to exude a poison, which destroys the bark beneath, leaving smsSl 
holes like the prick of an awl, and are in short the cause of blight, that is, 
in other words, death. 

The Gurculio. — Corroborating facts are always interesting. The editor 
of the Prairie Farmer, on a visit to the orchards of £. Harkness, of Central 
Illinois, says : ^^ Mr. H. has a piece of ground of which he proposes to make 
at the same time a plum orchard and a hog pasture. The idea of the thing 
was got from a neighbor, who had an orchard of this fruit where the swine 
ran, and who ate of the fruit abundantly for seven years, though none standing^ 
out of the inclosure bore ; but on changing the tenants to another part of the 
Ijurm, every plum was stung." 
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PREPARATION OF SWAMP MTTOK. 

Miians. Editors : — ^I would like to inquire (through the columns of your 
paper) how to prepare swamp muck for manure, taking into consideration the 
cost and trouble. I have a large quantity of muck, and would like to know 
how to use it to the best advantage. 

I have used a little prepared in the following manner : I hauled the muck 
to the side of the hog-pen, and would throw a small quantity into the pen, 
and let it get well wet and mixed up with the excrements of the hogs, and 
then throw in more, and so on. It is rather a slow way, if a man wants to 
make a large quantity, unless he keeps a large stock of hogs. I have used a 
little this season, prepared as above described. I planted com on it, and on 
old rotten barn-yard manure, side by side : the corn that was planted on muck 
is double in size of that that was planted on the old manure. 

South Carthage, Me^ July 16, 1862. W. V. Taintbr. 

. The uses of muck are various. Refer to the descriptions of the variety of 
soils described in the last two numbers of our journal, and the reason will be 
obvious why either sort (except its own) will be benefited by the addition of 
muck. When the labor of composting is beyond our reach, we may resort 
to this mixture of muck with the original soil, vnth a certain assurance, that 
while no astounding results will be developed by the next crop, there will be 
a material improvement of the soil, which will be visible for years. Hence no 
such fertilizer should be suffered to lie useless, for want of ability to adopt the 
more inconvenient modes of treatment. 

Peat not only acts as an ameliorator, improving the condition of the ex- 
isting soil, but it actually improves the soil by the addition of fertilizing ele- 
ments. . It contains a large amount of gaseous ammoniai which it retains more 
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permanently than do most mixtures. Phosphates of lime and magnesia,' ex- 
tract of humus and the sulphates, are often present 

But the labor of composting is not so very great as to frighten even a poor 
man, who is not disposed to hire extra help. Let him bring quantities of it 
into his barn^yard, to mix with his fresh stable manure ; and in addition to 
the fresh droppings of the catUe, and the clearings of the stables, let an en- 
trance be made into it from the hog-yard. Green vegetables, soap suds, night- 
floily <fec.9 &C., may be added to very great advantage. A small proportion of 
litter may also be thrown in, which will tend to promote the access of the air 
to all parts of the heap, and thus secure more thorough fermentation. 

If peat is added to the soil, without composting, lime should be mixed with 
it^ to neutralize the noxious adds that are sometimes found in it It should be 
1 suffered to dry, also, before it is applied to the soil, or carried to the bara- 

i yard ; otherwise ito power of absorption will be comparatively limited, and 

I thus, too, the transpovtation of a large amount of water will be avoided. Th^ 

I e&ct of frost is also very favorable^ as it greatly facilitates pulverization, and 

i prepares it for a more thorough mixture with the soil. 

; " Feat, or muck, may be profitably mixed with dung in the ratio of 6 or 7 of 

I the former to 1 of the latter. 

But it is in place here to refer to our correspondent, Hon. Mr. Hubbard, 
who, on another page of this number, reeommends, very wisely, we think, that 
even debt may be incurred sometimes in securing a profitable employment of 
what will otherwise remain useless. When, and how &r, this course is to be 
justified, will of course depend on circumstances. But we see not why a debt 
should be regarded as contraband by the farmer alone, while it is often, and 
perliaps almast always, the only source of profitable labor in the mercantile 
if not in the meehanical department of industry. 



i BAEK SILK. 

^ Lf the July number of the first volume of the Silk CkUturist^ page 31, 

•^ bark silk, the produce of the Italian mulberry tree, is mentioned. Aad the 

|} ninth volume of the American Agriculturist, at page 54, contains, among 

I others, the following extract of a letter of Dr. Daniel Stebbins, of North- 

^ ampton, Mass.: ^^It has loDg been hoped that a cheaper and more rapid 

mode of separating the bark of the mulberry from the wood of the sprouts 

could be discovered than the ordinary process of doing it by hand. I have 

now hopes that it may be effected in this town, next season, by appropriate 

j machinery." Since reading this, I have earnestly waited to hear that the 

^ Doctor's hopes may be realized, but in vain. Since hearing so much of flax- 

j cotton, I have frequently wondered that some enterprising Yankee would not 

. make an experiment with mulberry bark ; or is even M. Claussen's process 

, a humbug ? I have a mulberry patch with trees sixteen or seventeen years 

K old, which, by proper treatment, I confidently believe, will yield as many 

pounds of bark as may be raised from a like area of flifix. If the process in 

. the manufacture of bark silk can be effected by machinery, or other cheap 

and rapid mode, the raising of mulberry trees will be the noost profitable 

department of agriculture. . Edward Eohlsb. 

Jf, WhUehall, Lehigh Oc^ Fenn., July 8, 1852. 
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THE PROPER PERIOD TO APPLY LIQUID MANURE. 

The following suggestions, found in the Oardener^a Chronicle^ (London,) 
are of great importance. The treatment necessary to secnre growth is not 
always best calculated to secure the ripening, or hardening, of the wood alreadj 
grown. One treatment is best for the increase of the wood of a plant or tree, 
and very different for securing large fruit. So also the size and quality of 
flowers or fruit may be very distinct matters as to the kind of cultivatioii re- 
quired. But let us note the remarks of the English writer. He says : 

In order to understand this part of the question, it must be borne in uEiind — 
1, that liquid tnanure is an a^nt ready for immediate use, its main value 
depending upon that quaUty ; 2, that its effect is to produce exuberant growth ; 
and 3, that it mil continue to do so as long as the temperature and light re- 
quired for its action are sufficient. These three propositions, rightly nodei- 
atood, point to the true princdplea of applying it ; and, if they are kept la 
view, no mistakes can well be made. They render it evident that the period 
in the growth of a plant, at which it should be applied, depends entively 
upon the nature of the plant, and the object to be gained. 
. If, for example, wood. and lbavbs are all that the cultivator desirea to 
obtain, it will be evident that li<|uid manure may be used freely from the time 
when buds first break, until it is necessary that the process of ripening the 
wood shall begin. Wood cannot ripen so long as it is growing ; wood will 
eoQtiDtue to grow as long as leaves form, and its rate of growth will be in 
direct proportion to their rate of development ; therefore, in order to ripea 
wood, growth must be arrested. But the growth of wood will not be ar- 
rested so long as liquid manure continues to be applied, except in the preaenoe 
of a temperature low enough to injure or destroy it. Hence it is obvious that 
liquid manure must be withheld from plants grown for their wood and leaves, 
at the latest, by the time when two thirds of the season shall have elapsed. 
To administer it in such cases towards the end of the year would be to pro- 
duce upon it an effect similar to that caused by a warm wet autumn, when 
even hardy trees are damaged by the earliest frost. 

In the case of flowbrs, it is to be remembered that the more leaves a plant 
forms the fewer the blossoms in that season ; although perhaps the more in 
a succeeding season, provided exuberance is then arrested. The application 
of liquid manure is therefore unfavorable to the immediate production (A 
flowers. It is further to be remarked, that even although flowers shall haife 
arrived at a rudimentary state at a time when thia fluid is applied, and that 
therefore their number cannot be diminished, yet that the effect of exuberance 
is notoriously to cause deformity ; petals become distorted, the colored parts 
become green, and leaves take the place of the floral organs, as we so oflen 
see with roses grown with strong rank manure. In improving the quality of 
flowers, liquid manure is therefore a dangerous ingredient; nevertheless, its 
action is most important, if it is rightly given. The true period of applying 
it, with a view to heighten the beauty of flowers, is undoubtedly when their 
buds are large enough to show that the elementary oi^anization is completed, 
and therefore beyond the reach of derangement. If the floral apparatus has 
(mce taken upon itself the natural condition, no exuberance will afterwards affect 
it ; the parts which are small will simply grow larger and acquire brighter 
colors; for those clianges in flowers which cause monstrous development 
appear to take effect only when the organs are in a nascent state, at the vwy 
moment of their birth. Hence it is clear, that in order to affect flowers ad- 
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vantageously by liquid manure, it should be given to plants at the time ii^hen 
the flower bud is formed and just about to swell more rapidly. 

With FEUM it is different ; the period of application should there be whien 
the fruit, not the flowers, are beginning to swell. Nothing is gained by m- 
fiuencing the size or color of the flower of a fruit tree ; what we want is to 
increase the size or the abundance of the fruit. If liquid manure is applied 
to a plant when the flowers are growing, the vigor which it communicates to 
them must also be communicated to the leaves ; but when leaves are growing 
unusually £a3t, there is sometimes a dang^ that they may rob the branches 
of the sap required for the nutrition of the fruit ; and if that happens, the 
latter falls off. Here, then, is a source of danger which must not be lost sight 
ofl Ko doubt, the proper time for using liquid manure is wten the fruit is 
banning to swell, and has acquired, by means of its own green surface, a 
power of suction capable of opposing that of the leaves. At that time, liquid 
manure may be applied freely, and continued, from time to time, as long as 
the fruit is growing. But, at the first sign of ripening, or even earlier, it 
should be wholly withheld. The ripening process consists in certain changes 
which the cons^tuents of the fruit and surrounding leaves undergo ; it is a 
new elaboration, which can only be inteifered with by the continual introduc- 
tion of crude matters, such as liqv»id manure will supply. "We all know that 
when ripening has once begun, even water spoils the quality of fruit, although 
it augments the siae ; as is sufficiently shown by the strawberries prepared for 
the London market by daily irrigation. Great additional size is obtained, 
but it is at the expense of flavor ; and any injury which mere water may 
ppoduoe, will oertainiy not be diminished by water holding ammcHxilacal and 
salkie substances in solution. ' 
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The Natural History of Man ; ikowing his three cutpectsof Plant, Beast, and Angel, "Bj 
John B. Kewman, M.D , President of Hairodsburg female College, and author of 
various works on the Natural Sciences. New- York: Fowlers <fe Wells. 1851. 295 
pages. '75 cents. 

This is a work peculiar in some respects, written in a chaste and pleasing style. 
" The nature of man is intended to ^be shown in bis three aspects. First, his plant- 
life, or nutaitive appaiiatus, comprising the description of the nfiodes of working, as far 
ftfl they can be given, of that power which gives shape to the body, supplying its wear 
and tear of partacles with others, and also its production, by means of generation of 
Gt^er systems similar to its own. Second, the beast-life, or phrenological faculties, com- 
prising an account of the nervous system and its attributes. Third, and lastly, the angel 
life or spirit, Jehovah's likeness and ima^e." The author holds the doctrines of Uie 
Phrenologists as unquestionable, and regards the idea of spirit rappings, and of the inter- 
course between mortals and the spirit world, as neitner new nor unphilosophicaJL 
While he entirely denies the divine claims of Swedenborg and others, he admits the 
truth of those experiences on which they found such claims, regarding Swedenborg, 
Mohflmmed, «^mima Wilkinson, and others, as deluded, perhaps to insanity; "types of 
a class who trust in their own powers, and neglect the plain letter of Sci*ipture, and^ 
giving themselves up to error and delusion, are made instruments of the Evil One to 
draw others as well as themselves into -the. pitfalls of destruction." 



ffarper'e Magazine, 

This popular monthly is as good as ever. Critics have objected to it on the score ol 
its being made up of English reprints. But, if it be so, it may still be ezcellem^ for n$ 
literary work is more popular, and deservedly so, than Litt^l's Living Age. But we 
learn from the last number that $1500 are paid monthly to editors, contributors, design- 
eOf engravers, 4&c., exclusive of the cost of mere manual labor. Surely this is enough to 
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Americanize the work. If it had a little more carbooic acid, or other Bparkling^ and 
efferrescing ingredients, mingled in a little more bountifully with the quiet, though 
beautiful waters of the realm where the Abbotts reign undisputed monarchs, it womd 
]>erhap8 be still more popular. Its mechanical execution, including 9ome of the exhibi- 
tions of wit and fun, is aamirable. A day of jubilee should be held when this book shall 
take the place of the trashy light literature of the last few years. 



JP%r$t Book in Phyaiology, with Anatomy and the Law9 of Hygiene. By Jobm B. Nswvak, 
MJ). New- York: Oady dc Burgess, 60 John street. 187 pages. 

** The house we live in."* Who would not, and who should not know all about it^ 
from foundation-stone to ridge-pole and chiouiey-top, with all the weaker places ; the 
points most liable to injury from stormsi or from local disarrangements ; and how to 
secure and strengthen it in whole and in parts, Ac ? Let every body who don't know 
this get Dr. Newman's book, and forthwith, and beside the uses, he will gun so much plea- 
tore in many of its chapters, that he will go through it if possible at a nngle sitting. 
It is one of the best treatises on the subject, for famiBes or for 8cho(^ we have evex seen. 
We should not know how to improve it 

Meyer'i Uhiversum, Edited by Charlss A, Dana. 

This is published in numbers, at twenty-five cents each, and oontaiBs engravings, with 
a description, both of American and European scenery. Twelve numbers are to be pub- 
lished, comprising forty-eight plates. Four parts are on our table. In the selection and 
the execution, taste and skill are e^ibited, and the work commends itself as one of the 
cheap and at the same time elegant productions of the American press, which are 
wortny a place on the centre-table even of the fastidious. Gk> and look at it H. J. 
Meyer, publisher, 164 William street 

Nxw McBia^— If there is any one in want of new and popular music, vocal or instm- 
mental, we commend such, just now, to William Hall & Son, Broadway. AmoDg iJieir 
late publications are the following : 

" better than Beauty/* and "IRtty Neil" two charming ballads, by James G. Maeder, 
and sung by Mr. Henry Squires. Mr. Maeder's ballads have always a variety and 
freshness which makes them universal favorites. **My Bahfi Folka^ (we like to see 
the baby remembered,) also by Maeder, a simple and graceful composition. Brilliant 
variations on *'J}odworth*8 Very Beet Polka" oy WiUiam Dressier, an interesting and 
very effective composition. 
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A. J. Downing, Esa, late Editor of surpassed in value bis coniributious, theo- 

THE " HoKTiODLTuaisT." — Amoug the vie- retical and practical, to the kindred art of 

tims by the destruction of the He?7ry Clay landscape gardening. Under his directang 

was A. J. Downing, the eminent Horticul- hand,''the grounds of the Capitol and the 

turist. He was at the very head of his SmiUisonian Institution at Washington were 

profession in this countiy. The Tribune being transformed into models of beauty in 

very properly says of him : "A man of ge- their kind ; and the grounds about many 

nius and high culture, thoroughly disciplined private mansions also bear testimony to the 

in his profession by long study and observa- same taste, the same wise sense of beauty 

tion in Europe ; with taste refined and and fitness. As a writer, Mr. Downing ^was 

judgment true enough to feel the deficien- remarkable for a mixture of strong sense, 

des and to know the needs of our domestic, thorough understanding of his subject, and 

and especially our rural architecture ; still genial originality. The cessation of bis 

in the prime of life and exercising a wide monthly essays in the Hortievlturiet will 

influence by his practical labors as well as leave a permanent blank in the literature 

by his writings ; he is snatched from a of the Domestic Arts. While he drew his 

sphere of high and beautiful utility, and a materials from the most varied culture, he 

tuocessor we cannot hope to find. What was always, and in the most frank and 

Mr. Downing had done and was doing to manly way, an American. His chief aim 

improve the fashion of our dwellings baldly was to refine the taste, and elevate the 
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aooial lile and haUts of his countrymea to aad durability of the hate matm&ctured by 
BometbiEig like theideal proper to freemen, them. The association is a worthj one, 
An artist a scholar and a gentleman, we and we are glad to learn that it meets witii 
deplore bis nntimely loss ; and a wide dr- good encouragement from a discerning pub- 
cle of acquaintances, "who with us recall his lie. We commend it to Hie favorable no- 
eminent social as well as public qualities, tice of those in wantof a cheapand durable 
will join with us id this tribute to his artide. 
memory." 

We fear that his loss will not easily be Bone I>uaT vs, Lsaohed AsHESk-^The 

made up. For though we had not the Tfbrittn^i^arm^ for August has an interest* 

pleasure of a personal acquaintance, we ing account of an experiment' for 'testing Hm 

are assured, from various sources, that he merits of these two kinds of manure for 

was dot only a horticulturist, but he was a ttimipe. Two acres were taken— -com stub- 

MAK— one worthy of love, hon(>r, and oonfi- ble ; were ploughed in the isdl and again 

dence. ia the>sprfaig, and brought mto as good con- 

dition as possibte. Alternate sections of 

Fattening GAirirB in Stalls and in twelve «ow8 each were drilled with bone 

SHfiDS.— An experiment has been made dust, the intermediate seetions spread with 

in Scotland to try the comparative value leached ashes. The seed was sowed the 

of these two modes of fattenii^ cattle, last of May, and until July the difference 

The iuiimals, having been chosen, w^e di- was at onoe obvious. The difference* was 

vided as equally &s possible; five were put owing to. a thorough germinatioQ of the 

in a sheltered court with plfenty' of shed seedssown with the bone dust, and a' lulore 

room, and the others In bo&ces. At the be- of 'germination of those upon which the 

ginning of October it was- soon found that ashes bad been used. The plants upon each 

those in the court eat 134 Ibs^per day, while portion seemed equally strong and healthy, 

those in the boxes ea^^Haly 112 lbs., or 23 lbs. Hie crop was l^nnsd and hoed about the 

less, thus ph>ving that a seistain degree of fimt of July, and from that time there couH 

warmth is equiv^ent to^fooil After seven no differebce be observed; The roots were 

months, toward the end of April, they were nuixed at harvesting, and at the feeding-oitt 

all skughtered, and the following results a great diiSerenoe was perceived in the 

were found : qoi^ty. Some robts were firm and fresh 

Cattle fed in boxes — ^beef, d,2d2 lbs., taU as when gathered, while others^ were soft 

k>w, 6,678 lbs.; Cattte fed in ooiois— beef, and spongy. Ilie question is asked whether 

3,416 lbs., tallow, 6,0(^4iba this aifference in quality is owing to thit 

These results show the* superiority of dffferenee of the manure used. >. 
feeding ia boxes. It is thought thai in* a- *: ' 

pea. and the «jtUe!-*«<«.<» «<«ed ^""^e^tofiKiatSLK 

to suffer from beiner teo warm. It was ""t**© j^^^.y-^ < *. * lo*?! ^^ 

fo«md a frifliDg «^ to eomb them ^. "^l J^ ^""^ J"°«' ^^Sl, w« 

r«gul«rly, whid. speedity pwdnced* very The number of letters that passed through 

mark«d miproven mit. the post-offices in the^-gmtecTstates, in &e 

with this name ha. be«n<8tid>ti8lied in- ikaa ^^ f ^^^j^iw'tf n ^o ^nf *w? i^^^ 
rii™ <•„. - ~..,„u „f „«•-, .>-.» ^j k.» ii. contamed about «40,000. Of tliis amount 
city for a couple of years past, rad ba» ite ^ ^ afterwards delivered. This 

r^°^]Sf' t^ tl^l' SS ST;«i «ilcdation do^ not indude biUs, drafts. 4c. 
19 a jomt stock company, and b organ- ™ nmnher of letters delivered \a one 
iced noder the prorisiMis of a general law i f„ nS^ffvil ism )„ *w^!^* !?ffl^^ 

i^t^.i'^^tZ^ TGrrat'S^liiSg'E^^anTlrS 
d^^tolStir^a^r'wet^^w'^ --l ScoU«>d. was 7 126,194 ^The net in- 

oi the establishment. It is a new feature •*"'*'>*'"r»^ " © n«/v/^«r.«rt x t 

in manufactures, ^ far as we know, and is ^^rt'^X^fpv.^^^^^^^ 

understood to work well •< • ^T^Jw/Ztnl f- f^^^^^ 

The Union has just introduced ite fall P^»*«g« ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^°^« • 

style of hat, which is very beaatifol and In New-York, - • $1,&51,8'78 68 

seasonable. In our purchaset for a veiir " Pennsylvania, - 695,0'70 86 

past we have patronised the Union, andean ' *' Massachusetts, * 540,686 69 

iqieak from experience of the excellence '* Oboo,' - • 485,158 18 v 
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No other State paid to much bb 1800,000, At a meedng of the MaM»duiBettB State 

except Oali/ornia, which esoeeded this taia Board of Agricaltare, held at the State 

hr aoottt $2,000. Houee, Dn Edward Hitchcnck, of Amherrt^ 

...... was unanimously elected Secretaty of ihe 

An Iosa nr obowing Root Caops. — ^The Board. P. 8. He has declined the office. 

experience of Mr. Thompson, steward to the 

Diie of Beaufort, in relation to growing Cost of LsoiBLATvaxa— The expense 4jf 

root crops, is as follows : the last session of the Massachusetts Iiegis* 

;)i« From haying noticed," says be, ''that in lature was •147,888.20; for the previous 

every case where roots were grown in the session, it was $142,1*7 120. We woDder 

HBQU manner, the outer row was much bet- what wae the cost of the sessions <^ tiie 

ttf than the others, I was induced to try Legislature in Bhode Island. 

MTeral experiments whidi resulted in my — 

adopting the eystem you saw last autuom, BamsH laoN Txabb. — In 1*760, this 

and X belieye the same results would fol- amounted only to 30,000 tons ; in 1850, it 

low if tried with swedes or other roots." was 808,262 tons. 

The plan aUoded to wa« to sow mangold — — 

wnrtael and carrots on every other row. Back Numbuis Wamtkd;— A copy of iiie 

The result was ones^tiiird more mangi^de current volume, or other back numbers, wiii 

than oH eimihir land entirely given to them, be exchanged for Not. 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9 

The writer of the artkde says that, seeing of Vol I ; Noe. 8, 6, and 12 of VoL IL ; or 

this staUment, he had tried the experiment, Nos. 1. 4, 6, and 6 of VoL III, of Tht 

aad obtained a greater yield on the altev* Plough, ths Loom, and the Anml, Or we 

Date than on the oontinuoiM rows, and aldo will credit the first ^ost of the number, 

harreeted eight tons of carrots pdr acre. when reesived, io the aaoooift carrent d 

any subsdriber. 

Ajcbkb. — ^This substance is the foesil qt -i-— ^ 

gam of various species of trees, whifh aise Bamanro AeBua.— The Workinff Farmer 

now exiaiiet, alliedto the firs and pines of say«» in speaking of the great aoooeas of K 

Ibe pfiesent age. It is chiefly found on the L. Pell, and the high priee he gets in 

aoothern coast of the Baltic Sea. From the foreign maikelB: '*Mr. Pell has oeoasioBr 

amber bed on the coast of PnsschkeifB, ally made a thumb dent in an apple, and 

extending under the sea, k storm threw up, after t^in^ a bbel to the stem, placed the 

an the Ist of January, 1848, ho less than apple so dented in the centre of a baml 

800 lbs. The amber '^ fishery" of Prussia of sound apples, recfoesting Us agent in 

formerly produced to ^ King about 25,- England to report the resnlt The report 

000 crowns per montl^ After a storm, the has always been, that more than half of 

amber coasts are crowded with gatherers, such, apples have been found decayed." 

large masses of amber being occasionally How absard, ywn, to dub or shake apples 

oast up by the waves. from a tnee, or even to tmnble them by 

baabstfoli, when hand picked, iato barrehL 

The I^qbld's Fair in lfKW-VoRB:.--The -*— *- 

managers of the Association for the Exhi- MosilfAL. — Madam Somta«, almost ihm 

bition of the Industry of all nations, have only vocalist living who can seriously at- 

gtven notice that tlie Fair will be opened in tempt to rival Jenny liad, is expected here 

Kew-york,onthe2ddayofMaynext,1868. in a few weeks. She has enjoyed a con- 

They have had granted them the use of atant triumph in. Europe for some twenty 

Reservoir Square, and are proceeding to years^ ahid will nor doubt produce a veiy 

erect thereon a building worttiy of the pur- great sensation in the United States. Sb» 

pose to which it is to be devoted. It is has also an eitc^eat reputation as a wtfs 

asked that all citizens of the United States' and. a mother. 

interested in this Ainerican Crystal Palace , Alboni is also aboat to connnence a 

will unite in their exertions to make the sertes of concerts in this city and elsewhere, 

affair respectable and creditable to Ameri' We h(we hemrd her wioaderful tones, and 

can enterprise and skill can testify of their marvellous excdlenoe^ 

abd of her perfect execution. A cootralte 

Growth of Chicago, Illinois. — In 18^ voice can scorcdy raise so high a furor as 

this city was incorporated. Its total vain- a soprano; l»it we confese ounelf not onlr 

ation, being real estate only, was $286,842. not disappointed after the reading in ad* 

In 1850, its valuation of real estate was vtoce the praises of the press, but shall we 

$5,68M'e6» and of personal, |l,iB34,284» ■ ^jciipthMdML Who VHUnoif Only think 

of it>-Aiboni and Sontag I 

8A1.C o» Oats. — By a recent enactment 

of the Legislature of Maine, either the buyer TsAVKaeivnio in New^fl[ampafairD m to 

or seller may demand SO lbs. to the bushel be on the 11th of November. 
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Thb Latest Labor-Saving Machine. — 
It is said that * a Yankee has invented a 
potato-digging machine, which, drawn by 
Aorses down the rows, digs the potatoes, 
separates them from the dirt, and loads 
them up into the carti while the farmer 
walks alotigeide, whistling '*Hail Colum- 
bia !" with his hands in his pockets. 

"We do not know how true the above is, 
but sudb a machine is hardly more wonder- 
ful than one which is noticed in this week's 
Nevo-England Farmer. It is a machine for 
picking stones, one of the most laborious 
duties of the farmer. The machine is de- 
scribed as a large cylinder on a common 
axle and cart wheels, containing four rows 
of teeth or lifters. Gearing on the hubs of 
the wheels and on the ends of the cylinder 
gives the latter a rotary motion, when the 
teeth pick up the rocks. When the box 
is fuU, the cjlirder is raised and the load 
carried off and upset a^ from a common 
cart. WhatshalWe have next f—^o«<on 
JmmaL ^ 

AGBIOULTURAL FAIRS FOR 1852. 
OOUNTT FAI&B DT Oma 

Ashtabula, at Jeffer- 

. BOD, Sept 28, 29 

Belmont, at -— ^ — ,■ Oct 29, iSO 

BuUer, at Hamiltpo, Sept. 30 and Oct 1 

Ganv>ll,atCarrollton, Oct 19, 20 

Clark db Madison, at 

, London, ** 6, 7; 8 

Glermoni, at Bata- 
via, " 6, 7, 8, 9 

Clinton, at Wilming- 
ton. " 6, 7, 8, 9 

Columbiana, at — -, Oct 13 and 14 

Coshocton, at Co- 
shocton, Sept. SO and Oct X 

C^yahogl^ at Clever 
land, Oct 

Franklin, at East- 
it^ood, 

Hancock, at Findlay, 

Holmes, at Millers- 
burg, " 

Huron and Erie, at 
Milan, 

Jeffer8on,at Steuben- 
' viUe, 

Knox, at Mt Vernon, Sept 

Lorain, at Elyria, Oct 

Licking, at Newark, " 

Mahoning, at Can- 
field, 

Medina, at Medina, Sept 

Meigs, at Bock Spring 

Hotel, " 80 



cc 

It 
u 



Sept 
Oct 



Mercer, at Celina, Oct 
Monroe, at Woodsfield, ** 
Montgomery, at Day- 
ton, 

Morrow, at ^ 

Morgan, at McCon- 

nelsville, 
Perry, at Somerset, 
Richland, at Mans- 
field, 
Ross, at Chillicothe, 
Seneca, at Tiffin, 
Shelby, at Sidney, 
Stark, at Canton, 
Trumbull, at War- 
ren, 
Tuscarawas, at Canal 

Dover; 
Union, at Marysville, 
Vmton, at McArthur, 
Washington, at Ma- 
rietta, 
Wayne, at Wooster, 
Wood, at Penys- 
burg. 



28 

T, 8 



5, 
8, 



5 
9 



28, 24 
8, 9 



Sept. 30 and Oct 1 

28, 29 

^ 8 

8. 9 

14, 15 

12 

6 

14, 15 
«, 6 



Oct 
Sept 

Oct 

« 

M 



6, n 
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Sept 






« 



«i 



«< 



Oet 



M 
it 



e, 1 

% 8 
16, 16 

14, 16 

6, 6, n 

14, 16 

29, 30 

6, 7 
14, 16 

5, 6 

8, 9 



Essex, 

HousAtonic;, 

Franklin^ 

Woro^t^r, 

Hampden, 

Korlblk, 

Worcester (West,) , 

Middlfiaex, 

Berkshire, 

Plymouth, 

Barnstable, 

Hampshire, Franklin, 

and Hampden, 
Bristol, 
Hampshire, 

Che8hire,Keene, N. H^ept 

Connecticut River ' 
V^ley, Lebanon, 
N. H., 

Lewis Co., N. *Y., 
Lowville, 

Bucks, Pa., at New- 
town, 

Windham, Ct, Sept 

(Erroneously printed m our last 



(( 



4( 



M 



M 



(( 



« 



) 



29, 80 

22, 28 

22, 23 

28 

28, 24 

29 

80 

6 

6. t 

Id 

18, 14 
14 
20 

29 

22, 23 

6 

29 
29 



CuaiNa Beep in Texas. — A correspond- 
ent of the N. 0. Picayune, writing from 
Corpus Christi, says : 

•*The object most worthy of notice hero 
is Col. Kinney's large steam manufactoxy 
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for curing beet It is on the plan inyented bnahel in the crib. There was very little 

by Dr. Lardner, and improved by George difference in their estimates, which ranged 

Stackweather, of Ooonecticut The meat (rosa jfour to six cent* ! The soil is of sndi a 

is preserved by the vacaum process, and nature as to be ploughed with greatest ease; 

being gradually worked in large iron cyltn- no hoeing is needed, all th^ cultivating 

ders, all the animal heat, air, and blood are being done by horses, the rows being from 

extracted, and the meat thoroughly cured half a mile to two miles in length, and the 

by the pickle, so tiiat it will keep perfectly husking of the huge ears being done firom 

sweet for tiie longest voyage round the the standing stalks in the field. 

world. The process is effected in twenty- 

four hours, and the factory makes about Risb of liAKs Erie. — The Ashtabula 
ttzty barrels per day« The machinery for (Ohio) Telegraph says that Lake Erie is 
this manufactory cost $24,000. It is the full three fpet nigher than last year, over- 
most complete establishment of the kind, fiowing the' flats in the harbor. Fifteen 
perhaps, in the Union. The factory is about years ago it stood exactly on the same 
two miles above the town, immeoiately on level as it does now, and, according to ob- 
the sea-shore." servation and tradition, the period of fifteen 

years appears to be attended by high water, 

RiDDiNQ Fbathses OF Animal 0(l. — ^The with strict regularity. 

following recipe for cleansing feathers of 

their animal ou gained a premium from the Maohinb for 'Weaving Bags. — A corre- 
Society of Arts : Take for every gallon of spondent of the Boston Journal thus de- 
dean water one pound of quickunie, mix scribes a machine in operation at the Stark 
them well together, and, when the undis- Mills, Manchester, for weaving bags : 
solved lime is precipitated in fine powder, " While in one of the rooms, we were 
pour off the clean lime-water for use. Put much interested in witnessing the workii^ 
the feathers to be cleaned in another tub, of a machine invented by Mr. Cyrus 'BeXS 
and add to them a quantity of the clean win of Manchester, and which is called a 
lime-water sufficient to cover the feathers Bag Loom Machine. It weaves bags whole, 
about three inches, when well immersed without s^un, at the rate of 45 ^r day, 
and stirred about thereia The^ feathers, and one girl pan tend two, and m some 
when thoroughly moistened, will sink down, cases three madunes." 

and should remain in the lime-water three ^ 

or four days ; after which, the foul liquor .CATcnraG FnEs.-^The Frairie Farmer. 

should be separated from them by laying t^ll^ bow they catch flies in England. Bo- 

tibem in a sieve. The feathers .should be sin Is mixed with sweet oil, and spread 

afterwards well washed in clean water, and over the surface of a newdpapei;, and tben 

dried upon nets, the meshes of which may slightly ffl>rinkled with isugar dtist The 

be about the fineness of cabbage-nets. The lioment the fi^ puts down his iooi he is- 

feathers must be firom time to time shaken fast They are thus caught with great' 

on the nets, and as they dry, will fall through ripidity. 

the meshes, and are to be collected for use. 

The admission of air will be serviceable in Oli> Knivss and Fobks. — An exchange 

drying. The process will be complete in says, that if you wish to refasten the loose 

three weeks ; and, after being thus pre- handles of knives and forks, midte your 

cement of common brick-dust and rosin 
melted together. Seal engravera under- 
stand this recipe. 



Ced, the feathers will only require to be 
ten to get rid of the dust 

Cost of the Corn C&oIp in the West. — 
The Prairie Farmer says he has made in 



To BiDfOVB Amts, says the Albany Oul- 



quiry of several com raisers in middle lUi- tivator, apply a little spirit of turpentane 
nols, of the absolute cost of this grain per with a feather 
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TO ME HON. R. M. T. HUNTER, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, OF THE SENATE. 

Sib — ^Througbout thia coKutry there prevails at this moment an almost mu- 
versal desire for improved means of transportation, to be obtained at almost any 
cost. North^ south, east, and west, we hear of new rail-roads, and every 
where along the Atlantic coast new Hnes of steamers are being projected with 
a view to increase our facilities of trade with the distant nations of the earth. 
Bonds are manufactured for sale at almost any rate of discount, and brokers 
are amassing large fortunes by standing between the capitalist who supplies 
the iron and the farmer who seeks to have the roads. In aid of all these 
various schemes, Congress is at one time importuned for grants of. land, and 
fi,t another for subsidies to steamers } at one time for permission to pay the 
duties on iron in some manner that shall render them almost nominal, and at 
another for a repeal of those duties; and the lobbies of our halls^ of legislation 
are filled with borers ready to establish, to the perfect satisfaction of those who 
listen to them^ that the more exclusively we devote ourselves ta the construe^ 
tion of roads and ships the richer will the people groWandthe more powerful 
must become the nation ; and yet, if we look nack but half a dozen years^ we 
iQay see the wealthy En^and brought to the verge of universal bankruptcy by 
a course of operation precisely similar to that now so strongly recommended 
among ourselves. As chairman of the Finance Committee of the Scna^, most 
of these applications come before you, and all of them must have interest for you, 
as all have to affect, either favourably or unfavourably, the public revenue; 
and therefore it is that I am disposed to think that you may be willing to 
give consideration to the facts to which I now desire to ask your attention* 

Twenty years since there eziste4, as now exists, amongst us, a strong dis- 
position for the making of roads and canal% and then, as uqw^ the dfrties on 
iron were regarded as offering an impediment that shomd be removed. Cheap 
iron was desired, and with a view to have it cheaply, rail-road iron was freed 
from duty. Up to that time, under the tariff of 1828, there had been a steady 
increase m the domestic production of iron, and of course a steady increase in 
the competition for the sale ofity the tendency of which was necessarily to es-^ 
tablish a low range of prices. The increase in four years &ad been more than 
fifty per cent., or 70,000 tons on 130,000; and had protection been maintained, 
there could be no doubt that the increase of following^ years would have been 
in a far greater ratio. Estimating it at, however, only the same rate, the 
domestic production of 1836 would have been above 300,000 tons, and in 1840 
would have reached nearly half a million. With the abolition of duty there 
was, however, a cessation of the building of furnaces and roUing-millS; and 
diminished competition for the sale of iron: the effectof which i* seen in tiie 
following statement of prices i-^ 
At the date of the passage of the act of 1832, the average price of bar-iron, 

of all kinds, m jS7n^/a7ic?, was «». i£5 13$. ^d. 

In the year which succeeded the passage of that act' it rose to 6 12 11 

1 
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and ihxxB a considcrablo portion of the datj that had been xemitted was 
added to the profits of British ironmasters. 

In 1834, it rose to £ 6 18*. 9<i 

And in 1836, it reached 10 12 6 

After which y and for five years, the average was abont 9 

In this period onr import of iron of all kinds was as follows : — 



1882 '15,000 

1838 02,000 

1884 47,000 



1885 63,000 

1836 91,000 

1837 54,000 



1888 78,000 

1889 85,000 

1840 72,000 



The total excess of the eight years following 1832, was therefore 192,000 
tons, and the average annual excess, over 1832, opiy 2.4,000 tons. 

Under the tarifT of 1828, duties were 912.50 on pigs, $18 on hammered, 
and (37 on rolled bars, and the total import of the latter in the eight years 
above referred to was 307,000 tons. How much of this consisted of rail- 
road bars, free of duty, the Treasury reports afford no means of ascertaining, 
bnt admitting one-half to have been of that description, the average reduction 
nnder the acts of 1832 and 1833 could not have varied much from 920, and 
this was accompanied by an increase of price in the period from 1886 to 
1840, amounting to 920 ; and thus the foreign ironmaster was, by the redac- 
tion of duty, enabled to put into his own pocket the whole sum relinqnished 
by the treasury, — thus proving that he it was that had paid the duty under the 
tariff of 1828. 

It may be said, however, that if the duty had not been modified, the foreign 
price would still have risen, and the consumer would have had to pay that 
price and the high duty too. How far this snggestion is worthy of con- 
sideration I will now examine. From 1828 to 1832 the domestic production 
' increased 70,000 tons, as has already been stated. Had the circumstanoes 
continued under which that increase took place, there is no doubt that it 
would, before 1840, have reached, and probably exceeded half a million. I 
have, myself, no doubt that it would have done so, and this would have 
given an excess in the domestic supply of 1,200,000 tons; whereas the total 
excess of import in eight years was under 200,000 tons. Now the average 

price for the years from 1829 to 1832 was nnder £^ per ton, or 928 00 

And if to this wo add for duty an average of 30 00 

We obtain as the price at which onr ironmasters were then induced 

to build furnaces and mills* 958 00 



The average foreign price of the years 1836 to 1840, having been 

about 945 00 

If to this be now added for duty.... 15 00 

We obtain as the cost of iron nnder a system that resulted in closing 

our furnaces and destroying domestic competition 960 00 

Under the first system we should certainly have added a million, and very 
probably even twice that number of tons to our production in this period, 
and such an addition to the general supply could not have failed to be attended 
with a reduction, instead of an increase, of prices. We should have been 
competent to supply our whole demand, and the effect of this would have 
been that Great Britain could not have sent us a ton Except at lower prices 

* This, of course, excludes freight, commissions, and other charges. 
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than those of 1832. We shoiild then have determined her prices, whereas 
the reduction enabled her to determine oar's. As long as a community 
is dependent upon a distant market for even the smallest portion of its 
eonsuxnption of any article^ the cost of obtaining that small quantity must 
fix the price of the whole ; and therefore it is that the price of iron among 
ourselves has always kept pace with the price abroad. The import of 1882 
was but one-fifth of the total consamptioui and yet the cost of obtaining that 
one-fifth fixed the price of all. In 1836 it may have been one-third of the 
whole, and the price of all went up with the advance in Englandy enabling 
the few rich ironmasters who had survived to make large fortunes, — ^not, 
however to be employed in the iron trade, because it was obvious that under 
the then existing system there could be no safety in investing capital in 
building furnaces or mills. Now, had protection been maintained, security 
would have existed, and there would have been a constant increase of pro- 
duction, until it would have far exceeded the consumption that we see to 
have taken place ; and this must have been attended with one of two con- 
sequences—either the consumption must have increased so largely as to 
render it necessary still to import British iron, or prices must have fallen so 
much that a further increase in the number or the powers of the furnaces 
would have been inexpedient In the former case, the makers of iron would 
have been steadily accumulating the means for enlarging their business, 
until at length production would overtake consumption, and prices would 
gradually have fallen, until at length they would have reached the level of 
those of England, as would long since have been the case had the tariff of 
1828 been maintained. 

The effect of the increased duty under that tariff was to throw upon the 
British producer the payment of a large contribution to our revenue, precisely 
on the same principle that any increase of difficulty in reaching market throws 
upon the farmer and planter increased cost of transportation. Let a railroad 
be swept away by an inundation, and the price of produce &lls in all the 
country accustomed to use that road ; or, on the other hand, let a new road 
be opened, and the price of produce rises. When the waters of the Missis- 
sippi are low, the price of produce falls, whereas the prices rise with the 
reducUon of freight that follows an increase in the depth of water in 
the channel. Let freights across the Atlantic rise, and at once we have a 
full in the price of flour and cotton, followed by a corresponding rise when 
they fall again. The producer who must go to any market must pay the 
cost of getting there, whether that cost appear in the form of freight,, com- 
mission, loss of weight, or duty; and that the British ironmaster has found 
himself in that position, is pro^ by the fact that prices abroad have fallen 
as duties have risen, and risen as duties have fallen. 

The average price of iron in England, in the years 1826 and 1827, was 
£9 11«. Sd. The tariff of 1828 raised the duty, and yet the imports incrcMued, 
as is here shown : — 

182e-7 21,000 1 1828 17,000 | 1880-81 46,000 

1827-8 22,000 | 1829 21,000 | 1881-82 62,000 

The prices in the early pari of 1828 had been in aocordanoe with those of 
1827, but the fall that afterwards took pkce appears to have been so great, 
that the averag^e of the whole year was but £7 18s. id. Thereafter, the fall 
was steady, as is here shown : — 

1880 £6 lOf. 8d. I 1881 £5 18t. 9d. 

1880.. ^ M 8«.0dL 1882 £6 18c M 
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We have here a reduotion of nearly four ponndS; or about $19 per ton, to 
meet the increase of duty, and^ at this low rate, the import was thrioe greater 
than it had been before the passage of the act of 1828. For 21,000 tons 
in 1826, the British ironmaster received about JC200,000 ; whereas, in 1832, 
he furnished 62,000 tons for only £340,000. The movement here is precisely 
the converse of that exhibited in regard to the compromise. Under the tariff 
of 1828, duties went up and foreign prices went down. The foreign producer 
here found himself compelled to pay into the national treasury a large 
portion of the price he had before received for himself; whereas, under the 
compromise act, he paid little into the treasury, and put into his own pocket 
much more than the difference, because diminished competition among our- 
selves caused larger demands to be made upon him, while the costof cairying 
his goods to market was greatly diminished. 

We may now, we think, understand how it is that the British ironmaster 
is enabled, under a system of low duties, to take so largely of our bonds. 

In 1832, a ton of iron yielded him $27.00 

And it contributed to our revenue the sum of. 837.00 

In 1836, the same ton of iron yielded him $51.00 

And the treasury received but about $17.00 

The difference in his receipt for the same identical ton of iron under the 
two systems was, as is here shown, almost one-lialf of the whole; and if he re- 
ceived pay for one-half in cotton, flour, tobacco, and coin, he could well 
afford to take the balance in bonds. A similar examination of the trade in 
cotton and woollen goods, tin, copper, and other commodities that we received 
from Great Britain, would show that the mass of the debt contracted in oui* 
trade with Europe from 1833 to 1840 — estimated at 200 millions of dol- 
lars — consisted of the difference in prices we were compelled to pay under 
the two systems — ^the one of which looked to the establishment of domestic 
competition for the purchase of raw products, and for the sale of manufac- 
tured ones, and the other to the destruction of competition in both, leaving to 
Great Britain the power to fix the prices of all. In corroboration of this 
view, I will now call your attention to the trivial excess in the qvxxntity of 
goods received from Europe in the time when we were running so largely in 
debt, as compared with that received under the tariff of 1828, when we paid 
off so large a portion of the national debt due in Europe. It has been seen 
that the excess in the import of iron from 1832 to 1840 averaged but 24,000 
tons, and that the average of cotton cloth imported was even less than that 
of the four years from 1829-50 to 1832-33, is here shown: — 



Total import of four years, 

1829-30 to 1832-33...yds. 174,000,000 
Average 43,500,000 



Total import for 1888-^4 to 

1840-41, 8 years 274,000,000 

Average 34,350,000 



It would henoe appear that the debt was due, not so mudli to the qucmtUtf 
of imports, as to the augmefn^ price we had to pay for them, after we had 
stopped the building of mills and furnaces, and thus diminished domestic 
competition. 

I would now beg you to remark that the objects of the alteration in the 
tariff were : — ^Mrst — ^A diminution in the price of iron, and an Increase in the 
consumption of it — ^neither of which was obtained ; the price having risen as 
the duty fell, and the consumption, at the close of the compromise, having 
been less than it had been before the enactment of that law. 

Second. It was to give us an inareaso in the Suniity of makiag roads and 
canals, wbtreaa it left a large-porlion of the par^» engaged in making 
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tbemi whether individuals; corporations, or statesi in a state of hqpeless em* 
barrassment, with millions upon millions of unfinished roads and canals on 
their hands. 

Third. It was to increase the consumption of cotton and to raise its price, 
and yet it found the average of three years at nearly twelve cents, and left it 
at Ze&s than nine. 

Fourth. It was to raise the prices of land, by relieving the farmer from 
the payment of taxes for the support of the manufacturers, and yet it found 
lands high and left them low. 

Fifth. It was to make a large market for food abroad, and yet the export of 
the last three years, when mills and furnaces were closed, was scarcely greater 
than in the corresponding years of the tariff of 1828, as is here shown : — 



1830-31 .....$17,628,227 

1831-32 $12,424,703 

1882-33 $14,209,128 

$44,162,058 
Average $14,720,686 



1839-40 $19,067,535 

1840-41 $17,196,102 

1841-42 $16,902,876 

$58,166,518 
Average $17,722,171 



We have here an increase of three millions of dollars, accompanied by a 
range of prices as low as we have almost ever known : and that such should 
have been the case is not extraordinary. We had, in a great degree, closed 
the domestic market, and had, therefore, more food for which we were forced 
to seek a market abroad, and the effect upon us was now exactly the same that 
had been exhibited from 1828 to 1832 in regard to the British ironmaster. 
He had then to pay a heavy duty on his way to market, and had, therefore, to 
content himself with a low price, while the farmer on this side of the Atlantic, 
found his market growing rapidly, with steady diminution in the necessity 
for going to a distant market. With the close of the compromise period, 
the positions of the parties were directiy reversed. The British ironmaster 
had increaised the facility for going to market, and could therefore demand high 
prices ; while the American wheat-grower found himself under an increased 
necessity for going abroad to find a market, and was compelled to content 
himself with low ones, as is shown iq, the following statement of the exports 
of the closing years of the two systems : — 

1832-33* 1841-42. 

Exports of Quantity. 

Beef and pork, tons 30,000 

Butter and Cheese, tons 1,250 

Wheat, bushels 32,221 

Flour, barrels 966,768 

Corn, bushels 487,174 

Com Meal, barrels 146,678 

Bye Meal, barrels 86,038 

Horses, Mules, Bhip Bread, &o.. 



• Value. 


Quantity. 


Valu«. 


$3,109,634 


51,958 


$3,842,041 


268,452 


2,250 


388,185 


29,592 


817,958 


916,616 


5,613,010 


1,238,602 


7,375,356 


337,065 


600,308 


846,150 


634,809 


209,199 


617,817 


140,017 


34,190 


124,396 


629,231 




954,474 



Total $10,651,300 



$14,564,035 



It is here seen that the quantity has almost doubled, and yet the value has 
increased but little more than a third, the necessary consequence of increased 
necessity for dependence on a distant market. It will not now, I think, be 
difficult to understand how it was that we ran so largely in debt. The more 

* This is the only year of this period for which I have the Treasury Report, but 
the prices of this and the previous one vary so little that the one will exhibit nearly 
as accurate a view of the trade as the other could do. If it be desired to compare 
the whole prices of the four years, from 1880 to 1833, they will be found in Hun^s 
Merchants' Magazine, Vol. VI. p. 474. 
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produce for which we were compiled to seek a market abroad, the lear were tiia 
pTtees at which we sold it, ana the more doth and iron we were compelled to 
buy abroad, the higher were their prices— «nd the difference had to do made 
np in specie, until banks and individuals were mined; and in bonds, until we 
became bankrupt from inability to pay even the interest. Next, the revenue 
fell off so much from inability to pay for foreign merchandise, that we were 
compelled to send an agent through Europe, to endeavour to effect a loan for 
the purpose of maintaining the government in a period of profound peace, 
and so entirely was our cr^t destroyed that he found himself unable to bor- 
row even a single dollar. 

It will be said that all this was the result of the speculative fever of 1836 ; 
but to what was that speculation due ? It began as soon as the government 
had decided that we must abandon the system that enabled men to invest 
capital in the building of mills and furnaces, and in the opening of mines. 
Deprived of its natural outlet, capital accumulated unemployed and specula- 
tion was then the inevitable result. Population was shut out from mills, 
furnaces, and mines, and had to seek the West, and with each step in this 
direction there arose increased necessity for roads, accompanied by a diniinu- 
tion in the power to make them. Government aid was then, as now, solicited, 
and State bonds were sold, and the greater the sale of bonds the higher became 
the prices of iron and cloUi, and the higher their prices the greater the ability 
of the British capitalist to buy the bonds, aoA thus aid in swelling the tide 
of speculation, until at lensth the bubble burst and left us to enjoy the com- 
fort of low prices for all the commodities we had to sell, without reputaUon 
abroad to go in debt, even on the security of the Federal Government, the 
only one that had ever paid off its debts. Of the mills and furnaces of the 
country, a large portion were silent, and had already passed from the hands 
of their original owners, who had been ruined, into those of wealthy men 
who could afford to hold them, waiting for a change of times. 

In this state of affidrs the tariff of 1842 was passed, and at once there arose 
a new demand for cloth and iron that we were unable to supply; and now the 
wealthy speculator was enabled to pay himself for the losses of those who had 
built the mills and the furnaces tliaf had been stopped, and thus were the 
rich made richer, as a necessary oonsequenoe of the poor having been made 
poorer. This, however, begot the power to' extend the production of iron 
and of cloth, and manufiiotures grew rapidly. In four years the product of 
iron grew from about 200,000 to 850,000 tons, and our consumption kept 
pace therewith, that of 1846-47 having been above 900,000 tons. It was 
the period of the great railroad speculation in Europe ; and now was seen 
the disadvantage of dependence on distant markets for even a small supply 
of 80 important a commodity as iron. Our whole import in 1845-46 was only 
82,000 tons, or about one^ventk of the total consumption, and yet the price 
of the whole was fixed by the cost of procuring that small quantity from 
abroad, at a time when British speculation had carried the price of railroad 
iron up to more than ten pounds per ton. It wiU be said that now, at least, 
the consumer paid the duty. Not so, however. But for protection not a 
furnace would have been built from 1842 to 1846— not a rolling-mill would 
have been started ; and, but for our own furnaces and mills, at what price 
could we have had 950,000 tons of iron ? Is it not clear, that had we been 
compelled to go abroad in 1846 for even five hundred thousand tons, the 
price in England would have risen to £20 per ton? Assuredly it is so. If 
you entertain any doubt of this, I would adc you to look at the facts with 
regard to other commodities. The additional demand on us to supply the 
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deficieDcjK; of Ireland in 1846, did not amount to two per cent, of our crop of 
foody and jet it doubled prices throughout the country. An extra demand| 
at this moment) for one million of barrels of flour would add one-fourth to 
the value of all grain raised in the year, and add largely to the ralue of the 
pork and the beef, the potatoes and the turnips. Hiieiug these things, is it 
not clear that domestic competition for the manufacture and sale of iron was 
what prevented a far greater rise in the British pri:;C; and that^ therefore^ the 
British ironmaker was the real payer of the duty ? 

But, you may ask, did the British producer pay also the duty on the cotton 
and woollen goods that were imported ? Did not the high duties of the tariff 
of 1842 raise prices ? For an answer to this question, I will ask you to look 
at the following prices of cotton goods under the revenue tariff of 1841-42, 
and the protective one that existed from 1842 to 1840, and satisfy yourself 
that the British producer of cottons found himself compelled to pay the higher 
duty out of a smaller gross price^ and thus that he, and not the consumer, had 
to pay the cost of getting his goods to market^ precisely as does the farmer 
of Virginia with his wheat. 

In 1841-42 we consumed 260,000 bales of cotton. Five years after we 
consumed nearly half a million. The supply of cotton cloth in the general 
market of the world had largely increased under protection, and the conse- 
quence was a great reduction of price, as is here shown by the aid of the 
tables appended to the Treasury Report of 1849--50: — 

Merrimack No. 10 fork eolotired Chioopee Bartlett 

blueprints. cheokB. cottons. Drillings. aheetings. longdoths. 

1841 ISJ 13} 14 9} 8.62 12 

1842 12 12} 12 8J 7.08 10} 

1848 11 Ill 12 7l 7.87 lOJ 

1844 • 11 ....... 13f 13} 8| 8.16 11} 

1846 llj 13} ....... 13 * 8} ....I.. 7.67 10} 

1846 11} ..-.*.. 12} ....... 12| ,.*.... 8} 8 10 

Protection had increased competition for the sale of .(^oiton goods, and com- 
petion had reduced prices, and the British producer, compelled to come to 
our market, was. obliged to take the price that was fixed here, and out of that 
price to pay the transportation, the commissions, and thoduty. 

In 1842 the duty on coal was twenty per cent, bein^ perhaps sixty cents 
per ton, and we then imported 141,000 tons. In 1846 the duty was $1.60, 
and we then imported 156,000 tons. The selling price having remained 
nearly the same, it is clear that the foreign producer earned back with him 
just so much less per ton as the duty had been increa^^ed — that is, that he 
had paid the additional da^. * 

In 1841-42 we consumed about fifty millions of pounds of wool. It is 
somewhat doubtful if it was even so much. Four year i after, our consump* 
tion exceeded eighty millions. The effect of this increase in the supply of 
woollen cloths in the general market of the world wa« a universal reduction 
of price, as may here be seen : — 



1841.. 

1842 


Hajnilton 
4tb quality. 

$2.76 .... 

2.W .... 


broadcloth. 
6tb quality. 

.. $2.25 ... 
.. 1.87} ... 
.. 1.87} ... 
.. . 2.00 ... 
.. 2.00 ... 
.. 1.70 ... 


Anddleaex 
caaalmeres. 

... $1.70 ... 
... 1.50 ... 
... 1.60 ... 
... 1.40 ... 
... 1.86 ... 
•••' 1.30 ••* 


Blue Andorer 
satiuets. flannel. 

... 71c 27o. .. 

... 62 20 ... 

... 52 23 ... 

... 70 30 .. 

... 70 26 ... 

... 60 ....^ 24 .. 


Brown M. 
delaines. 


1848 


., 2.26 .... 


... 16ct8. 


1844 


2.86 .... 


.... 13 


1845 


2.87 .... 


.... 18} 
.... 12 


1846 


2.26 .... 
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CoUon and wool Fine car- Amj 

linseys, white petingt. . dothlag. 

1841 22ctfl 70ct8 $2.48 

1842 20 65 2.48 

1848..„ 20 67J 2.19 

1844 20 67J 2.80 

1846 24 66 2.22 

1846 21 65 2.10 

It is clearly obvious that with the increased production the domestic price 
had gready fallen^ and that the foreign producer was paying a larger sum in 
the Mope of duty, out of a diminished gross, receipt. He, certainly, was here 
the payer of the duty. If not, who was? Oertainly not the consumer, for 
he was, under a system of efficient protection, obtaining his doth cheaper 
than he had ever done. Protection had certainly thrown the payment of the 
duty on the foreign producer. 

Let us abolish protection, and see what will be the result. It will close 
every woollens mill in the Union, and then we shall need to go abroad for 
dffhty millions of pounds of woollen cloths. What, then, will be the price? 
Will it not advance rapidly, as the supply is diminished ? Unquestionably 
it will, and the result will be, that while the treasury will receive nothing, 
the consumer will pay as 14gh a price as formerly. 

It is a common idea that prices abroad have a natural tendency to &11, and 
that they would fall whether we manu&ctured or not How far this is cor- 
rect, may be seen by an examination of the following prices of articles which 
we do not manufiicture, and for which we are wholly dependent upon Europe : — 

Gloietloeks Wrought izon Vices Vflea|12in. Hollow waiM*, 

perdoo. pans per lb. per lb. perdos. discount. 

1889.*i*<>..* $1.56 .••••••.. 7.7 .•#.*..•• o^ • $8.88 

1340 1.36 7.7 ., 6i 8.88 

1841 1.26 ,..•„,.. 7.7 5j 8.18 47J 

1842.... 1.17 , 7.7 6} 8.18 ., 60 

1848 1.04 7.7 5^ 8.18 66 

1844 1.63 7.7 « 6^ 8.18 

1845 1.53 8.2 Sj 8.86 60 

1846 1.66 • 8.4 ......... 6f 8.85 50 

1847 1.66 7.7 5^ 8*20 60 

1848 1.26 7.7 61 8.20 60 

1849 1.17 7.2 6J 8.18 60 

Bajou's Paris kid gloves, which from 1839 to 1841 were at 25 francs per 
dozen, have advanced in the period that has since elapsed to 26, 27, and 28 
francs, at which latter price they sold in 1850. In the same period there 
has been no change in silk goods, except as they have varied from the 
abundance or the scarcity — ^the low or the high price— of the raw material. 
An extensive importer of French china informs me, that in the last ten years 
the reduction of price has not equalled one percent, per annum. Let this be 
compared with the reduction that has taken place in all the articles which, 
&y reason of the grant of adequate protection, are extensively made in this 
country, and then let it be determined who it is that pays the duty. 

In 1843 the export from England of tin plates was 300,000 boxes, at 26^. 
6<f. r«6.36) per box. In 1850 it was 800,000 boxes, at 36s. ($7.92) per box, 
for me same quality. Here is an additional charge of $1.56 per box, which 
upon 800,000 boxes amounts to a tax of 91,250,000, paid by the consumers 
of tin plates, because of the monopoly power exercised by Great Britain. Late 
accounts informs us of a large rise in the price, with brisk demand, and 
tendency to farther advance. WouH it not be well if some of the advocates 
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of the Britisli monopoly system should explain wky it is that all the articles 
we cannot or do not mannfactuxe maintain their price, or even rise, while 
all those we protect, and therefore do manufacture, fall so much in price 
that they are invariably cheaper under the high duty than they had been 
under the lower one? That done, they will be enabled to explain to the 
farmers and planters who it is that really pays the duty, and how much is 
the true amount of taxation they are now paying for the maintenance of the 
British system. 

Under the tariff of 1842 lead was protected by a duty of three cents per 
pound, the consequence of which was that the receipts at New Orleans from 
the West grew from 500,000 to 800,000 pigs, and the price on the Missis- 
sippi was generally less than the duty. By the tariff of 1846, the duty was 
reduced to 20 per cent., giving now about three-fourths of a cent, and the 
consequence is seen in the fact that the receipts at New Orleans have gra- 
dually declined until the present year, when they have been only 260,000 
pigs, and foreign prices have gone up as is here shown:-- 

Total imports. Total Ciisftom-Iiouse value. Per htmdred IIm. 

1848-9. ' 2,684,700 pounds $ 85,867 8 18 

49-50. 86,997,700 ** 1,182,597 8 20 

50-61. 43,470,200 ** 1,517,608 3 49 

The real cost of this lead is fax greater than this, as every importer seeks 
as far as possible to diminish the duty. Taking it, however, as it stands on the 
face of the invoices, it is clear that the only effect of the reduction of duty 
has been to enable the foreign producer to add to his price far more than 
the loss to the revenue, and that the consumer of lead has to pay higher prices 
than he did under the tariff of 1842. 

The only circumstance that can cause reduction of price is competition, 
producing an increased supply in the general market of the world; and where 
that competition does not exist, there is little or no tendency to reduction. 
Whence is that competition to come ? From the countries that have free 
trade with England — ^from Ireland, Canada, India, or Portugal ? Certainly 
not. Not only can they not produce, but they are unable even to consume. 
Whence, then ? The answer is to be found in the fnct that the only com- 
petition with England is to be found in France and Belgium, which maintain 
protection — ^in the Zoll- Vereiny which maintains protection — ^and in this coun- 
try, which did for a time grant efficient protection, but now grants that which 
is inefficient, and calls it revenue duties. 

Prior to ike establishment of the Zoll- Verein the consumption of cotton 
by Germany was trivial. It is now immense, and rapidly increasing, and 
she exports her products to every part of the world, oecatise protection has 
made Aem cheap. Sheffield now complains that, instead of exporting cutlery 
to Germany, she now is undersold hy Germany in every market of the world. 
Leeds complains that she is undersold by both Belgium and Germany ; and 
Manchester complains that protected America undersells her even in India. 
If protection raised prices on the consumer, such things as these could not 
happen. 

It will not now be difficult to see why it was that the country became again 
prosperous. The foreigner was compelled to sell his goods low, that he might 
meet the increase of duty, and the domestic market for food, almost destroyed 
in 1841-42, grew with such rapidity that consumption was gradually over- 
taking production, and the prices of produce were gradually rising with the 
diminution in the necessity fpr going abroad to seek a market, as is here 
shown in a comparative view of the trade in food of 1841-42 and 1845-46. 
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SziMrti of Quantity. 

Beef Bod Pork, tons Cl,963 

Butter and Cheese, tons 2,260 

Wheat, bashels 817,968 

Flour, barrels 1,288,003 

Corn, bushels 600,806 

Com Meal, barrels 209,199 

Bye Meal, barrels 84,190 

Horses, Mules, Biscuits, &c... 



Talua. Quantity. 

$8,842,041 71,500 

888,185 6,050 

916,616 1,618,795 

7,875,856 2,280,476 

846,150 1,826,06a 



617,817 
124,896 
954,474 



298,790 
88,580 



$14,565,087 



Valoe. 

$6,868,092 

1,063,087 

1,681,976 

11,668,669 

1,186,66S 

946,081 

138,110 

1,556,781 

$24,698,468 



Up to this date there had been no sign of potato-rot, no sign of Irish famine, 
and the export had increased seventy per cent, and this, too, under a system 
of protection that was, as we were told, to destroy onr commerce with the 
world. In the face ofcropt uneocampled in the history of the country y pork 
and beef had risen from $74 to $89 per ton ; bntter and cheese had trebled 
in quantity, and risen in price from $172 to $175 ; com had risen from fifty- 
seven and a half to sixty-four cents, and oom-meal from $3 to $3.20 ; while 
wheat, which had almost doubled in quantity in this brief period, fell from 
$1.12 to 1.04; and flour from $7 to $5.09. 

In the brief period that had elapsed since the passage of the act of 1842, 
prosperity had been restored. Inoividuals, corporations, and states had re- 
somed payment, and the credit of the country had been brought again to the 
point at which it had stood ten years before. 

In this state of things it was that the tariff of 1846 was passed. Protective 
duties imposed upon the consumer, as Mr. Walker said, and as he has but 
lately repeated, a tax equal to their whole amount; and, in confirmation of this 
view, he furnished the Senate with a table proving that the cost of coal to the 
consumer was enhanced by the duty moi'e than the whole price at which it was 
sold, and that of the one hundred dollars at which a ton of nails was sold, no 
less than ninety-five dollars constituted the tax for the support of the makers 
of them. The addition to the selling price of domestic lead was, as he as- 
sured us, three dollars per hundred pounds, and yet the selling price on the 
Mississippi was generally less than the amount of the duty on the foreign 
article. At first, little effect was produced. The great railroad speculation 
kept up the price of iron, and the famine in Ireland did the same for our food, 
and it was not until 1848 that the change began to be felt. England had been 
reduced almost to a state of bankruptcy, and the demand for iron had fallen 
off greatly, the natural consequence of which was a great fall in price, and 
now the ad valorem system began to produce its natural effect. In 1846, 
thirty per cent, had given little less than $17 on a ton of railroad iron. Prices 
abroad were then so high that protection was scarcely needed. By 1850^ the 
price had fallen so greatly that thirty per cent, gave only $7, and thus {)fo- 
tection disappeared as the necessity for it increased. The effect of thia is 
seen in the fact that the domestic manufacture of that year fell to about 
550,000 tons. In this state of things, Congress was urged to restore the duty 
to the point at which it was fixed by the tariff of 1846, or from sixteen to 
eighteen dollars per ton, but with no effect, as nearly all the members were 
in need of the passage of bills for the making of roads, and all desired to 
have cheap iron. One after another the furnaces of the country were allowed 
to stop, and the domestic competition for the sale of iron allowed to dimiDisb, 
until at length the production of the present ^l^ar has fallen to about one-half 
of that of 1846— and with this, diminution of production we have now an 
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adTanee of price in favor of the British ironmaster, who thus puts into his 
own pocket more than the whole reduction in the dvJty, At the date above 
referred to (1850) the price of bars in Wales was £A 15«. Three months 
since it had risen to £6, and now every day brings advice of further advance ; 
and what is the tendency of things will be seen on a perusal of the following 
extracts from the prices-current of the day : 

WELSH IRON. — The recent improvement in the demand for iron has led, as was 
anticipated, to an advance in price, and the makers have succeeded in establishing 
a rise of SOs. per ton. The whole of the iron works are in full employ, and large 
orders are on hand, and several of the companies are about to blow more furnaces 
into blast 

GLASGOW IRON MARKET.— The excitement in our Pig Iron market has been 
very great during the week, and heavy contracts have been concluded both for cash 
and open delivery. The upward tendency was raider checked this morning, and a 
few parcels were forced by timid holders, but as buyers came forward the prices 
stiffened, the market closing good at 54s. 6d. to 658. cash, and 558. 6d. to 56s. three 
months, open for warrant, free on board. Bars are brisk, and have advanced £3 
per ton since July. 

The advance in the last three months is here stated to have been SZy or 
$14.40, and if to this we add the previous one, we shall obtain an amount 
little short of the whole duty that was payable under the act of 1842 ; and here 
we have a tax imposed ujpon us for the benefit of British ironmasters substi- 
tuted for one imposed upon them for the benefit of our treasury, and for that 
of onr farmers, who were, under the tariff of 1842, enabled to find a market at 
ihe mills, furnaces, and mines of the country, of which they are now deprived. 

Had the apjdication, made in 1850, been favourably received, and had the 
duty been restored to the point at which it was fixed in 1846, the maximum 
addition to the then existing price of iron could not have exceeded the amount 
of the additional duty, say eight or ten dollars per ton ; and that it could not 
even have equalled that, you will, I think, readily be satisfied by reflection 
on the following facts. In 1846, agreeably to Mr. Walker, we possessed 
furnaces capable of making 850,000 tons, and since that time not only has 
their number been increased, but the powers of many of them have been 
greatly enlarged by aid of new and better machinery and modes of operation. 
It would, therefore, be safe to say that we now possess machinery capable of 
producing a million of tons, or at least 550,000 tons more than are made in 
the present year. An addition of eight or ten dollars would not only have 
maintained all those that were then in blast, but it would have revived those 
that had stopped, while it would have caused the building of new ones, and 
our production of 18S1 would have been greater than it was by at least 
300|000 tons, while that of the present year would be equal to the whole 
capacity of the machinery, say a million of tons. Now, our whole import baa 
been only as follows : — 

1848-49 816,000 tons. 

1849-50 876,000 «« 

1850-^1 866,000 " 

The domestic production would more than have met the whole demand 
that has existed, and the British ironmaster, having little or no market here, 
would have found himself compelled to diminish instead of raising his prices, 
and the result would have been that an increase of duty amounting to ten 
dollars would not have givei^ a rise of price of more than seven or eight 
dollars, with constant tendency to diminution as the making of domestic iron 
was extended and improved. Nothing, however, was done, and we now have 
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a demand on the part of the British ironmaster for X3 per ton, or ? 14.40 
To which must now be added for duty and commission 5.00 

Making a total increase of. $19.40 

three>fourths of which is for the benefit of the British ironmaster; whereas an 
addition of ten dollars for the benefit of our own treasury woidd not have 

been attended with an increase of more than 9S.00 

As yet, however, the rise has only begun. The Senate has passed bills 
granting aid to railroads that will need hundreds of thousands of tbns^ and 
when those bills shall come to be acted upon by the House of Bepresenta- 
tives, we shall see British iron at JCIO per ton, or more than double the price 
at which it stood in 1850^ when Congress refused 810 duty for the main- 
tenance of domestic competition— -and then the taxes will stand thus : — 

Tax for the benefit of the British ironmaster £5 6«. or $26.00 

Duty and commission on the excess 8.67 

$84.67 

And this will be the price paid by the farmer for having failed to recollect 
that in adopting measures for bringing the loom and anvil to his side he was 
protecting himself. 

The more land Congress appropriates to the making of roads the greater will 
be the demand for iron, and the higher will be its price. The higher the price, 
the greater will be the ability of the British ironmaster to take bonds for the 
taxes he imposes, and the greater the advance in the fancy prices of land 
and lots, the greater the luxury, the greater the demand for foreign com- 
modities, the higher their prices, and the larger the federal revenue — precisely 
as was the case in 1836 — until we end in ruin and have to begin again, as was 
the case in 1840, '41, and '42. 

It will be sadd, however, that the present high prices will cause the now 
abandoned furnaces to be again put in blast. Not so. Most of their owners 
have been ruined, and few have the ability to begin asain. Those who have 
the ability have no confidence in the continuance of existing prices for a time 
sufficiently long to enable them to repay themselves for the heavy outlay 
required to enable them to make iron so cheaply as would be required for 
the maintenance of competition when prices should again falh That fall 
would inevitably take place the moment that all the existing iron producing 
machinery of the Union should be brought into activity, and for die reason 
that it is capable of producing little short of a million of tons, while the pre- 
sent consumption cannot exceed — domestic 450,000 to 600,000 

foreign .375,000 

Total, tons 875,000 

being about 75,000 tons less than that of 1846, although we have since 
added several millions to our population, and the consumption should have 
doubled. Such a production would at once do away with all necessity for 
importation, and British prices would fall to as low a point as that at which 
they stood in 1846, and as the duty would fall in the same ratio, there would 
be a repetition of the ruin of the tfiree past years. Seeing these things, 
it is quite clear that but a small proportion of the furnaces now closed will 
again be brought into activity under the present revenue system. The conse- 
quence of this must be, that the wealthy few who have survived the storm 
will accumulate large fortunes, while the many who have been ruined will 
remain impoverished, and the whole body of the population will be taxed for 
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tbe benefit of the iron-making aristocracy of Britain and* that of a few wealthy 
men of our own country. 

If we tequire from England, as I presume we shall, half a million of tons 
per annum for the next six years, the total quantity will be three millions 
of tons, and tiie price will probably be MO per ton. Assuming, however, 

that it is only £9, the amount will be £27,000,000 

or about one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. Had the 
duty been restored in 1850, as before, the British price would 
not have exceeded £4 15;., and would, probably, have fallen 
lower. Assuming, however, that it remained undisturbed, we 
could have bought the same three millions for 14,250,000 

Difference £12,750,000 

Or $61,200,000 

Such is the amount of tax for the benefit of British ironmasters that we 
are likely to pay because of having destroyed domestic competition for the 
supply of our market with iron. 

It will now readily be seen that if we pay for this iron in cotton and to* 
bacoo to the extent of the price, or £14,250,000, the iron master can well 
afford to take our bonds for the amount of his taxes, or sixty millions of 
dollars, and that if we pay the ordinary price for the lead, tin, cloth, and 
other commodities that we require, the producers of all of them can afford to 
take our bonds for as much more, and Ihat thus a debt can now be created 
in the same manner that was witnesses in 1846, and tending to precisely the 
same result. 

Cheap iron is, however, now the great object with more than half of the 
members of Congress. How is it to be obtained ? By abolishing the duty 
on nulroad iifon, says one. By having free trade and direct taxation, says 
another. Will, however, the abolition of the duty on iron tend to cheapen 
it? Let us see. The reduction of duty in 1832 was followed by a great 
rise in the prioe of iron, that endured until we were almost ruined. The 
failure to add eight dollars in 1850 has been followed by a rise of price of 
more than twice eight dollars, and we are promised a much further one. Why 
such have been the facts has been because the reduction of duty largely dimi- 
nished the competition for the supply of the world, and we all know that that 
has always been followed by a rise in prices. Abolish the duty on iron now, 
and the inevitable effect will be that many of the yet remaining furnaces will 
be closed, and the competition for the sale of iron will be diminished at the 
moment when vast grants of land for railroad purposes are tending to a great 
increase in the competition for the purchase of it. Abolish the duty, and the 
advance in the foreign price wiUf before tlie lapse of another twelvemonth^ he 
far more than the present duty — and that advance will be for the benefit of 
British ironmasters, who will take bonds for the difference between the cost 
of production and the price at which they sell. 

fee reduction of the duty on lead has been followed by a rise of price, 
and if we desire to hate it once more cheap, we must change our system. 
At present, the people of the West are merely scratching the surface, because 
no one will venture, under existing circumstances, to invest capital in creating 
machinery for pumping even the most valuable mines. Re-impose the duty 
of 1842, and capital will at once be supplied, and then we shall have lead 
cheaper than in any country of the world, and the miners will make a large 
demand fbr the grain that now presses on our markets and keeps down prices. 
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If we desire to have «Dy eommodity farnkhed cheaply, we most adopi 
measures for stimolatiDg oompeiition for its prodnotioQ ; and ioch waa we 
measure of 1828, under which the foreign price of iron fell from eight pounds 
to five, leaving tiie balance of the price to go into our treasury. Sneliy too^ 
was the measure of 1842, under which we consumed in 1846 almost a milUoB 
of tons of iron, without permitting our demand on England to have any mate- 
rial effect in increasing her prices, and, under which, had it been permitted 
to remain in activity, we should now be producing two millions of tons per 
annum, and as cheaply as in any country ofih^ world. 

The price at which iron is now shipped in Wales is about £8, and the 
duty is about S12. The abolition of that duty would be followed by an 
advance of price equal to its whole amount, and thus cheap iron cannot be 
looked for in that direction. Were we, however, to look in the opposite 
direction, we should be sure to find it. A specific duty of S16 on bars, and a 
corresponding one on all other deeoription of iron, with an undetstanding 
that such was the fixed and permanent policy of the government, would in 
six months from the passage of the law, carry up the manufacture of railroad 
bars to 200,000 tons, to bo doubled before the close of another year, and the 
total product of iron would in twelve months be at the rate of a million of 
tons, and prices would fall because of the increased competition of En^^nd 
and the United States for the sale of this commodity. Were the duty this 
da^ fixed as is here proposed, it would not add one cent to the donnestio 
price, but would cause a large reduction in the foreign one. 

If it be asked why protection is now required, the answer can readily 
be given. The policy of England has always looked to compelling all tlie 
rest of the world to employ themselves in the production of food and the raw 
materials of clothing, to be carried to her markets, there to be exchanged 
for cloth and iron, of which she was determined to be the sole producer, 
and, therefore, prohibited the export of machinery or of artisans to any part 
of the world. She thus placed herself in a position to defy competition, and 
would there have remained had not machinery been smuggled abroad, 
and had not other machinery been made, by aid of which compedtioa was 
commenced, and everywhere, to a greater or less extent, protected against 
her. This drove her to the repeal of the laws prohibiting the export of 
machinery — ^to the abandonment of her duties on cotton and wool — and 
ultimately to the adoption of the system called by her free trade, as the only 
means of maintaining her monopoly, and compelling the planters and farmers 
of the world to make all their exchanges in her single market, in which she 
fixed for herself the prices of all she desired to buy and all she desired to sell. 
Until after the close of the war in Europe, our attention had never been 
drawn to the necessity for bringing the plough and the loom into connection 
with each other. Until then, we had gone on sending away all the products of 
the land, and exhausting it and its owner, because the waste of European wars 
had made a market for our own products at prices so high as to offer some 
apparent compensation for the deterioration of the powers of the soil from 
which it had been produced. That market closed with the close of the war, 
which had found us totally unprovided with any of the means of prodocing 
among ourselves either cloth or iron. We had given litde heed to Mr. Jxar- 
ferson'b suggestion that " British commeroe and manufactures in the mass 
were in the end to gain by breaking down the competition of ours in our own 
market;'' and since then there have been but two periods, of only four years 
each, in which we have made any serious effort to protect our fiumers and 
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planters in their efforts to follow the advice of Adam Smith in bringing the 
artisan to hiil natural plaoe by the side of the food and the wool, that he 
might eat the one while conyerting the other into oloth that might cheaply 
be carried to the most distant market. From 1828 to 1832 that protection was 
afforded, and the manufacture of iron made rapid progress, but from 1883 
to 1842 it went down, and the people who had built furnaces were ruined. 
Again the effort was made, and iron grew from 1842 to 1846 from 200,000 
to 850,000 tons; but again the idea of protection was abandoned, and again 
the makers of iron were ruined ; the effects of which are seen in the fact that 
hundreds of furnaces are closed, and the production has fallen to half the 
quantity at which it had arrived six years since, and that our consumption h 
iss8 now than it vxm in 1846, although the population has grown more than 
20 per cent During all this time the manufacture of iron in England has 
gone on steadily to improve. It has had no fits or starts like those that have 
been experienced here. It has, at times, been unprofitable, because of the 
necessity for underworking and destroying the manufactures of other nations ; 
but that necessity has kd steadily toward the cheapening of the processes of 
production, while, during three-fourths of the time, our iron-men have been 
compelled to struggle for mere existence, even when not ruined and rendered 
unable to struggle longer. A steady continuance of the protection first 
afforded by the tariff of 1828 would, before this time, have given us an iron 
manufacture amounting to millions of tons, and we should now have a home 
market for all the food and most of the cotton that is now raised. Other 
manufactures have been exposed to similar trials, and the only real cause 
existing for surprise is found in the fact, that under such circumstances 
they should have advanced as far as they have done. 

A great contest is now being carried on for the control of the manufactures 
and commerce of the world. Great Britain desires to prevent any other nation 
from obtaining the machinery needed for the production of either iron or cloth, 
and to that end are all her movements directed, while France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Russia are equally determined to put an end to the monopoly and 
thus to enable their people to make their exchanges at home. Unlike them, 
our policy is vacillating. We hesitate to declare our belief that in resistance 
to monopoly is to be found the true road to freedom of trade, and yet if we 
study the history of the cotton, the woollen, or the iron trade, we shall find 
abundant evidence that such is the fact. At present our farmers make the 
mass of their exchanges at home, because even yet they are to some extent 
protected in their efforts to have the loom and the anvil by the side of their 
ploughs and their harrows. It is, however, declared that our true policy looks 
to the abolition of all duties, and yet English journalists rejoice in assuring 
their readers, that *^ without a higher tariff" than the present, << the manu- 
factures of America cannot exist under competition with England," and that 
'^the simple question" now to be determined is <' whether manufactures shall 
cease or not." Under such circumstances, with the sword of Damocles always 
over their heads, and with the sheriff so frequently in their furnaces and 
mills, what chance is there for improvement in their modes of operation ? 
But little, certainly ! 

In another letter, I will submit some further facts in reference to this im- 
portant question, to which I will ask your attention. Meanwhile, I remai&| 

TourS; very respectfully, 

HENRY C. CAREY. 
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EEUARKABLE YIELD OF BUTTER. 

Tbe fbUowing statemeot of the produce in batter <^ five cows was made 
to the Eeeex Agricultaral Bocietj in 1825, by Col. Jesse Putnam of DanTerSy 
Mass., who took the highest premium offered by the Society : 

^' My farm is situated in Danvers, and consists of about one hundred acres. 
My whole stock of cows is eight, all d the common naiave breed. From 
these I selected five, for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity of butter 
that could be made in the time above mentioned. They were kept and fed 
through the season separate from the other stock, and their milk was. entirely 
used K>r the making of butter. During the last winter my cows were led on 
barley straw, salt hay, com fodder, fresh meadow hay, with some of the 
common fiat turnips. They were thus fed on coarse and cheap fodder until 
about the 10th of Mardi, after which they were fed with ^^ish hay, and 
received about one pint of Indian com, on the ears, a day, to each cow, until 
about the middle of May. From this time they fed in the pasture, and 
through the whole season, in addition to the feed there obtained, received 
between four and five quarts of Indian meal per day for each cow. In Sep- 
tember, when the feed of the pastures was nearly dried up, they were fed 
with the suckers of about two and a half acres of Indian com ; after this^ 
for a number of weeks, they received about one bushel of mangel wurtzel to 
a cow, a day — one half in the morning, the other at night. These are all 
the kinds of food they have received, and the quantities are stated as near as 
they could be ascertained. 

"The season in this vicinity has been uncommonly dry and warm. In 
consequence, common pasture land has yielded much less feed than usual. 
This was peculiarly the case with my pastures, which are a light, gravelly 
soil, of ordinary quality. And for the same reason my fall feed, or the feed 
from my mowing lands, after the first crop was taken off, was much less 
than usual. The extreme warmth of the weather Vas very unfavorable for 
the making of butter, some part of the time, as will be seen from a comparison 
of the products in different weeks. As to the quality of the butter, I can 
only say that my customers always expressed themselves entirely satisfied 
with it, and cheerfully gave the highest market price through the season. 

"The following is the quantity of butter furnished the market from these 
five cows, in the several weeks as numbered, commencing June 1st, and 
ending October 31st: 



• 1st week, 


. 50i lbs. 


12th week, 


. 35^ lbs. 


2d " 


. 48 " 


13th 




. 38^ " 


3d " 


. i1 " 


14th 




. 38i « 


4th " 


. 43i « 


16th 




• 41 " 


5th " 


. 38i ** 


16th 




, 40| « 


6th " 


. 3l| « 


17th 




. 45i « 


7th « 


. . 35i « 


18th 




. 45 " 


8th " 


. 35 « 


19th 




• 88 " 


9th " 


. m " 


20th 




. S8i " 


10th « 


. 3^ " 


21st 




. 37^ " 


11th « 


. sli " 


22d 




. 41 « 



" The whole amount in the above tim^ is 881 lbs., being more than 8 lbs. 
per week for each cow. 

^ I have also k^t an account of the produce of these cows in the month 
of November, and find the same to have been 167^ lbs. — ^making a total 
in six months, from ^yq cows, of 1038^ lbs., or 208 lbs. to a cow nearly. 

"Jesse Putnam,** 
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NATIONAL AGRIOITLTURE. 

We find the following credited to an exchange. It is well worth consider- 
ation : 

The total value of the annual products of the soil of the United States is now 
about one thousand millions of dollars ; and no one who knows what science 
has done for Agriculture, will doubt that the same amount of labor which is 
now employed in producing this aggr^ate, might be so applied as to secure 
a total produce thirty per cent, greater, or one thousand three hundred mil- 
lions. But scientific, skilful, thorough agriculture, always employs more 
labor than the shiftless, slouching sort too generally prevalent; and it is 
certainly within bounds to estimate that our agriculture might be so im- 
proved as, by the help of additional labor now unemployed and unpro- 
ductive, to give an additional product of fifty per cent, or ^ve hundred 
millions per annum — an achievement which would double the wealth of the 
country every eight or ten years. Whoever will carefully review the agri- 
culture of a single State, or even an average county, in any part of the 
Union, and estimate how much its product might be enhanced by irriga- 
tion, manuring, deep-ploughing, draining, &c., wUl perceive that our calcu- 
lation is far within the truth. 

But suppose that only half of it, or an addition of two hundred' and fifty 
millions per annum to our annual agriculture product, is attainable, what 
an immense addition to our national wealth would thereby be insured ! 
Four fifths of this would probably be permanently added to the wealth of 
the country ; that is, the farmer, whose annual product should be swelled 
from 11,000 to $1,250, or from $2,200 to $2,500, would not eat or drink 
up the surplus, but would invest the greater part of it in new buildings, 
fences, barns, implements, furniture, &c., &c, giving profitable employment 
to mechanics and laborers, and largely increasing the business of merchants 
and the incomes of professional m^n. Such an addition to the annual pro- 
duct of our agriculture would increase the consumption of manu&ctures, 
domestic and imported, in far greater ratio, since from the annual product 
of every farm the food of those making a living on it must be first taken 
for home use, affording no business or profit to any one else, leaving only 
the surplus to form the staple of trade ; and an addition of twenty-five per 
cent, to the annual product of each farm would probably double the an- 
nual exchanges and general trade of the country. 

This addition may speedily be made, through the diffusion of science and 
knowledge. There is hardly a township wherein vast elements of fertility are 
not now lying useless or running to waste, which might profitably be secured 
and applied. And, while individual and local effort must mainly be relied on 
to forward this, as all other improvements and reforms, it seems but reason- 
able that the Federal Government should do a little — the very little that is 
asked of it — ^toward the accomplishment of the good work. A National 
Bureau of Agriculture, costing at the outside $100,000 per annum in all, 
might procure seeds, plants, trees, <fec., from India, Australia, the Pacific, <fec^ 
which would naturalize the tea shrub or tree among us, determine what 
American soil and climate are best adapted to it, and supply us after a few 
years with a home-grown article, probably cheaper, and certainly more whole- 
some (because unadulterated) than the Chinese lea£ Beet sugar is rapidly 
Bupphmting, in Europe, that produced from the cane, though the latter is sold 
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far cheaper there than it ever was till veiy recently ; our prairies and inter- 
vales are naturally better adapted to beet culture than most of the lands 
devoted to it in Europe. In fruit culture we have done nothing as yet to 
what we must and will do ; there are scores of delicious fruits well adapted to 
one or more of our climates, which are hardly known among us even by 
name. Many a farmer now possesses treasures in marl or muck, plaster or 
phosphate, of which he is utterly ignorant, and likely to remain so. We all 
need liffht ; but agriculture does not keep pace with other departments of 
productive industry in improvement, primarily because it has not received 
equal attention from those capable of shedding the light of science upon its 
onward way. 

VOR TBI PLOUOB, TBI LOOK, AMD TBB ANVIL. 

THE POULTRY. 

At this season of the year, when every preparation should be made for 
the comfort of all domestic animals, the comforts of the poultry fiimily 
should recdve a very liberal share of attention, inasmuch as there is no stock, 
that any stockholder can keep, that will pay so well for the capital and 
labor invested as biped tribes. 

To insure the best returns during the vrinter months, the season whea 
they can be made more profitable than in any other, it is necessary, iu the 
first place, that they should be provided with warm and dry shelter ; in tiie 
second, that they should have a constant supply of good nutritive food. If 
this last is given in qi^antities to lie by them, no waste will follow, and 
consequently no additional expense will accrue. We have been in the habit, 
during the cold season, of keeping a box of grain, where bens, &c., could have 
access to it at any time ; and have found to our satis&ction that thev can be 
wintered on a less amount of food in this way than when they are allowed to 
ramble for it, or it is doled out to them in handfiils, at seasons of convenience. 
By keeping com in a good supply within their reach, we have marketed it at 
more than a dollar a bushel, when the common price was seventy cents, taking 
pay in ^gs, which in winter always turn to cash at a fair price, and have sold 
them other grains at the increased ratio. 

Yet we would by no means confine their living to grain, especially that in 
a whole or uncooked condition. Meat^ the refuse of the table, or from the 
butchers, may be given them to good advantage. It should, however, be 
boiled, in order to being more digestible. Cooked potatoes, given warm, 
for an occasional change, we have found highly beneficial; also, meal, 
cooked or boiled in just water enough to give it a consistency. 

We always allow lime in good quantities to lie in our hen-house. The 
importance of this in the formation of the shells is fully known ; aside from 
this, its healthfalness as a condiment may be fully inferred from the manner 
in which they devour it A neighbor of ours, who is nice in hen matters, 
a few years since finished off a room in comfortable style for their winter 
accommodation, lathing and plastering the sides and overhead. They had 
scarcely inhabited the tenement six months before the plastering was all de- 
voured. The lime and sand were both probably the cause of this ; and had 
both been placed in abundance within their reach, the wall would no doubt 
have remained untouched. Ashes or fine diy earth should also be placed 
within their reach, that they may allow their wallowing propensities in winter 
as they so naturally do in summer. 

The poultry-house should also be in a quiet, retired place* Noise and die 
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interference of other animals is very annoying to all the feathered tribes, espe- 
cially to those of domesticated habits. 

Fowls should not be allowed to ramble in winter, especially if the day is 
cold or stormy ; and in such days, if they are let out at all, it should be near 
night-fall, when they will be sure to return soon. 

In the arrangement of the poultry-house, special regard should be paid to 
saving the manure. This is the true guano, which every farmer may possess, 
in moderate quantities, to be sure, but which is none the less valuable. Its 
actual value is beginning to be better understood than formerly, but not so 
well now but that many farmers allow their poultry to roost on fences and 
trees, where it is all lost; while many more, who save it through the winter, 
sell it for a mere pittance, or give it to their more discerning neighbor for 
clearing out the hen-roost. JSTow we positively believe that a bushel of hen 
manure is cheap to the former at a shilling, in any currency that may be reck- 
oned where these remarks are read. In proof of it we give the result of 
some experiments made in its application. 

A farmer of our acquaintance pulverized, by threshing with a common 
flail, a quantity of it ; after which he added an equal quantity of ashes, and 
one fourth as much gypsum. A single handful of this compound was placed 
in a hill for corn ; the result was, a heavier crop than where well-rotted stable 
manure was placed in liberal quantities. The same compound we have 
found valuable for peppers, tomatoes, vines, and indeed all garden veget- 
ables; it gives them a quick, healthful growth. And this same compound, 
sown on turnips, vines, and other plants infested by insects in the early 
stages of growth, when the leaves are wet, is sure to rid them of these annoy- 
ances. But we have said enough to show its value, and here we leave it for 
the farmer to carry out its application to such crops and in such ways as he 
sees best W. B. 

Elmwood, Mass., Nov, ISth, 1852. 



GRAFTING EVERGREENS. 

Downing'b Horticulturist contains the following useful information on 
the subject named in the above title : 

The French nurserymen are very successful in grafting evergreens, and 
practise it as follows: "The proper time for grafting pines, is when the 
young shoots have made about three quarters of their length, and are still 
so herbaceous as to break like a shoot of asparagus. The shoot of the stock 
is then broken off about two inches below its terminal bud ; the leaves are 
stripped off from 20 to 24 lines down from the extremity, leaving, ho^\ evei, 
two pairs of leaves opposite and close to the upper end of the shonl so 
headed back — ^which leaves are of great importance for drawing up the sap. 
The shoot or stock is then split to the depth of two inches, with a very thin 
knife, between the two pairs of leaves left ; the scion is then prepared, the 
lower part being stripped of its leaves to the length of two inches, and is 
then cut to a wedge and inserted in the ordinary mode of cleft grailing. 
The graft is tied with a strip of woollen, and a cap of paper is fastened (o a 
stake, and firmly fixed over the whole graft, to protect it from the sun and 
rain. At the end of fifteen days this cap is removed, and the ligature at tho 
end of a month." Some evergreens, grafted in this way, make a second 
growth of five or six inches the first y^, but most sorts do not start till the 
next year. 

11 
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PORTRAIT OP a P. CHAPMAN'S SHORT-HORN PRIZE HEIFERS— HILPA 

IV, RUBY IL, DUCHESS. 

These fine heifers, witli three of Mr. Chapman's cow8, Ruby, Charlotte, 
and Daisy IIL, were exhibited at the show of the New-York State Agricul- 
tural Society, held at Rochester, in 1851, and won the first prize collectively 
as " the three best cows over three years of age, and the three best heifers 
under three years of age, owned by one person." The sketches of these 
heifers were taken soon after that exhibition. The past year, we are as- 
sured, has much improved the appearance of the animals. 

At the late State Fair held at Utica, these heifers were again exhibited. 
Duchess won the second prize for short-horn cows, being herself hut three 
if ears oldy and competing with aged cows. Ruby II. won the first prize for 
two year short-horn heifers, and Hilpa IV. the first prize for yearling short- 
horn heifers. At the show of the Madison County Agricultural Society, 
held in September last, these heifers were awarded the same prizes as at the 
State, Fair at Utica, viz. : Duchess the second for cows, (Mr. Chapman's Ruby 
winning the first,) Ruby II. the first, and Hilpa IV. the first, for heifers of 
their respective ages. 

Their pedigrees we give below : 

PEDIGREES. 

Duchess. — ^White, bred by S. P. Chapman ; calved 26th June, 1849 ; 
got by the imported bull Duke of Wellington, 65, [3664,] bred by the late 
Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirklevington, Yorkshire, Eng. ; dam [Matilda] by 
White Jacket [5647] ; g. d. [Hart] bred by, and imported by (he late 
Thomas Hollis, formerly of Blythe, Yorkshire, Eng. Duchess is an excellent 
milker. 

Ruby IT. — Roan, bred by S. P. Chapman ; calved 27th May, 1850 ; got 
by Buena Vista, dam [Ruby] by the Bates bull Symmetry, 166, g. d. [Wil- 
ley III.] by Mars, gr. g. d. [Young Willey] by York, gr. gr. g. d. [Old 
WilleyJ imported. — [See Am. Ed, JBookj p, 238.] 

Ruby was awarded the first prize at the show of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society, held at Albany, in 1850, in class of "milch cows." 
She gave during that season, in eighty successive days, over four thousand 
pounds of milk ; her feed grass only. Nineteen pounds of her milk gave 
one of butter. 

Hilpa IV. — Roan, bred by George Vail, Esq., of Troy, N, Y, ; calved 
9th April, 1851 ; got by the imported Bates bull Duke of Wellington, 66, 
[3654J dam the imported Bates cow, [Hilpa,] by the Duchess, Bates bull, 
Cleveland Lad, [3407,] g. d. [Hawkey,] by Red Rose Bull, [2493J gr. g. d. 
[Hart] by Rex, [1375,] gr. gr. g. d. bred by Mr. Richardson, of Hart, Dur- 
ham, Eng., from an old and celebrated milking tribe of shorl-homs.^ 



HO"W TO PRESERVE MANURE. 

We clip the following from an article copied into the papers from some 
unknown source. Farmers will do well to heed the advice : 

Waiving Temarks on the laws of nature requiring a deeply and fiilely 
pulverized soil for another artide, we wiUj in this, consider manures as fur- 
piafaiDg food for plants. BVom repeated^ experiments it ia ascertained that 
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the Btale of animals contains a great amount of nutriment, or food, for 
plants; that similar eflfects are produced by applying the droppings of poul- 
try (guano), animal manure (blood and oflfal of slaughter yards), &c., Ac 
Much of the vidue of these is liable to be lost by putrefaction and evaporation. 
By chemistry we ascertain what this is, and how to retain it It is well 
known, that in cleaning horse stables, especially under the floor, there is 
a very pungent smelL The same is true in opening a heap of stable 
manure that has been thrown up and heated. This smell is produced by 
iJM escape of ammonia, which is the essence and value of the manure. The 
loss is greater from privies, because their contents are still richer, and more 
highly charged with fertilizing gases. How to retain these, and to fix them 
iu a state in which they will remain until used by the growing plants, is a 
question of high importance, which a scientific knowledge of these elements 
alone can answer. An English writer says : ^Before you begin to clean out 
your stable, dissolve some common salt in water, if a four-horse stable, say 
four pounds of salt dissolved in two buckets of water, and poured through 
the nose of a waterpot over the stable floor, an hour or so before you begin 
to move the manure, and the volatile salts of ammonia will become^ fixed 
salts, from their having united with the muriatic acid of the common salt; 
and the soda, thus liberated from the salt, will quickly absorb carbonic acid 
forming carbonate of soda.^ 



MEOHANIGS— THE GKEAT BORER. 

We are happy in giving to our readers some information in reference to 
that giant among machines, the borer, now at work upon the very substance 
of the Hoosic mountains. We should be glad to present diagrams, to illus- 
trate, more clearly than is possible otherwise, some of the details of its me- 
chanism ; but without them, we think it may be pleasing and instructive to 
show the principles which are involved, and the general plan or mode of its 
action. In doing this, we shall have occasion, in some instances, to use state- 
ments made elsewhere, in some of the journals of the day, though correcting 
them in several very important particulars. We need not say that these 
corrections are made upon the very best authority, for otherwise we should 
not presume even to affirm, and still less to deny, in reference to any of these 
statements, whether of facts or of opinions. 

The entire weight of the machine is about ninety tons, and its cost, at the 
shop where it was made, about $12,000. An amount nearly equal to this 
has also been expended in conveying it to the mountain, and preparing it 
for action. It stands upon four huge wheels, which rest upon rails ten feet 
apart A large hollow shaft extends the entire length of the machine, 
through the centre, in which and around which wheels and levers are ad- 
justed, by which a proper operation is to be secured ; which shaft, turned 
by a stationary steam-engine, gives motion to an immense wheel, attached 
to its extreme end by many bars and arms of iron. The diameter of this 
wheel is twenty-four feet, and the rim of it is of immense strength and 
solidity. The dimension of this wheel is to be the size of the tunnel. This 
shaft extending lengthwise between the rails, the face of the wheel, and not 
its edge, is presented by a front view. 

The arrangements for cutting into the rock are next to be stated, and are 
of chief importance. At four different and equally distant placeafirom each 
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otliery thene are projections from the outer rim of the great wheel, of solid 
iron, most firmly attached to the wheels each four feet in length and six 
feet in depth. Li each of these projections or wings, three revolving cutters 
are so arranged as to trace lines about one inch apart, or more accurate!}', 
the distance between the inner and outer circles traced by these cutters is 
thirteen inches. 

When the whole machine is in motion, theaie circular cutters are pressed 
directly against the rock, by the action of screws, with an immense power, 
the whole machine being stayed by lateral props to prevent its retrogression. 
Each revolution of the shaft or wheel throws the cutters, and the whole mov- 
ing part of the machine indeed, from one sixteenth to one half of an inch 
forward, according to the hardness of the rock to be excavated ; and it is 
obvious that either the rock must be ground to powder by the action of the 
cutters thus forced against it, or the machinery itself must be torn to 
pieces. 

There is also, at the centre of the shaft, a drill, somewhat of the form of 
an auger, projecting about five feet from the face of the wheel, cutting into 
the rock, of course, about a foot further than the cutters before described. 
By the action of wheels, this drill is made to strike forward with great force 
into the rock, instantiy receding and projecting again some twenty or thirty 
times at every revolution of the big wheel, while the auger formation, or 
grooves, on the end of the drill, removes from the hold the pulverized 
stone. 

When the cutters and drill Lave entered four feet, the machine is to be 
withdrawn, the powder is inserted in the centre, and the blasting succeeds. 
The rubbish of broken rock being removed, a smooth cylinder of four feet 
additional depth is made to the tunnel, when another operation is to follow. 

This machine is an attempt to apply to tunneUing what is known as Wil- 
son's Patent Stone Cutters, which have been several years in successful opera- 
tion in the dressing of granite, freestone, d^c. It is a new application of an 
established principle. Under these circumstances, it would be very unrea- 
sonable to expect that a new machine could be invented and put to work, 
which should not require alterations suggested by experience. At least, this 
has always been anticipated by the parties interested, and the result has 
shown that their expectations were well founded. 

They commenced under great disadvantages, and these disadvantages 
have had to be overcome step by step. Among the difficulties are the fol- 
lowing : — Several hundred feet of rock and earth excavation have got to be 
made before entering the mountain. For the purpose of testing we experi- 
ment, the machine is placed against a portion of this rock, which is not suf* 
ficiendy high to form a strong arch over the machine. It has been found 
that in blasting out the core, after the rim is cut twenty-four feet in diame- 
ter, the blast throws off both the core and the arch over it, besides loosening 
the stone, which falls while the machine is operating. This ha) caused 
a good deal of delay. This difficulty will be obviated when they get into 
the mountain. 

Another difficulty was that the machine had to start upon an artificial 
foundation, and had to be braced against wooden timbers fitted for the pur- 
pose. These could not be made so secure as to prevent oscillation, which 
prevented the cutters from doing their full work. This difficulty has been 
obviated in part by the fore wheels of the machine having got on to the rock 
which it has cut, which affords a solid foundation, and the means of bradng 
against the rock Another difficulty to overcome was, that the cutters were 
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set too angling, in consequence of which the oscillation of the machine caused 
the edges to crumble. V arious experiments have been tried to learn the best 
working point in all these matters, and if the progress has been slow, tbe 
parties concerned feel that it has been sure. Various kinds of steel, with 
different degrees of temper, have had to undergo a thorough test, imtQ tlie 
kind which will do the work has been at length found. This is l&e great 
point gained. Repeated experiments have been made, when the cutters have 
progressed at the rate of fifteen to twenty inches per hour, and never less 
than twelve inches per hour. This fact being established, all other parts are 
collateral. They can be altered, strengthened, and adapted, as necessity and 
experience shall suggest 

There are still alterations to be made which will cause dday. One is, the 
stocks attached to the wings which extend from the large wheel and hold 
the cutters against the rock. The present ones are made of cast iron, and 
it is proposed to make new ones of wrought iron. Certain bolts reqnire 
to be changed, which have caused much difficulty on account of the un- 
screwing of nuts by which they were secured. The machine runs upon bars 
of railroad iron, and its great weight causes them to bend. New and larger 
ones, made for the purpose, must also be procured. 

It must be recollected that this is, to all intents and purposes, a model 
machine ; no smaller one having been built to experiment with and improve 
upon, as is usual in such cases. There are ten cutters on the machine, and 
each one has been experimented with separately, until its proper position 
and temper have been ascertained. The object of the operators, therefore, 
has not been to see how far or how fast they could advance, but, before 
doing this, to perfect the various parts. As yet they have seen nothing to 
discourage, but much to encourage the idea of its accomplishing what they 
proposed. 

When it is recollected that the machine shop is in this city, and the ma- 
chine 125 miles distant, it must be seen that the work of altering and 
adapting must be slow. These explanations are given, that those interested 
may know some of the reasons for delay. 

Yards are being established all over the country for the purpose of intro- 
ducing " stone-cutting machines." Eight of them are in operation in New- 
York city, dressing freestone ; and the average work of each madiine from 
the commencement has been 225 square feet per day. A day's work for a 
man, to dress the same kind of stone, is from ten to twelve square feet per 
day, each of ten hours. Of Quincy granite, an average day's work for one 
man is five square feet, while Wilson's cutting machine dresses over 100 
square feet in the same time. Facts like these have given rise to the belief 
that the same principle can be applied to tunnelling, with the same relative 
gain over the old mode of hand-drilling. 

We expect, by and by, not only to give more satisfactory information 
concerning the success of this experiment, but to add, also, a more partictdar 
account of its structure. 

The rock thus far encountered is a mica slate, with veins of hard ouartz ; 
and this is probably more destructive to the cutters and drill than if it were 
solid quartz. 

DEEP PLOUGHINa. 

Wb find the following statement in The Country Gentleman^ It confirms 
what we have written on this subject : 
'* The present season of severe drought has most distinctly illustrated tih* 
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benefits of deep ploughing. We planted a quantity* of apple seeds on ground 
which was lAst autumn an old pasture, and which was inverted with a double 
Michigan plough of the largest size, drawn by three yoke of oxen, to the depth 
of eleven and a half inches actual average measurement On such soils as 
this, as commonly ploughed, apple seedlings usually suffer by drought ; but 
the present severe season they have continued growing, without the least 
check, through the whole summer, and are now much larger than usual 
imder ordinary treatment 

The Granite Farmer states that fidds tilled only to the depth of six or 
seven inches have suffered severely, while on others side by side the crops 
do not feel the drought at all. In one place was a field of corn, of a yellowish 
green, and with leaves rolled by thirst; while separated only by a single step 
was another portion, at least a foot taller, with a deep-green, broad, and 
uncurled lea& Yet the manure was the same, the seed the same^ and the 
culture the same. On asking an explanation, he learned that this was the 
result of the first experiment in subsoil ploughing." 



HOW mOBEASINa POPULATION GIVES VALUE TO LAND. 

In our last, we asked the attention of our readers to the fact that, for want 
of local demand for labor, the waste of it was necessarily very great, as 
might be seen by any and every of them on a survey of his own neighbor- 
hood. So enormous is this waste throughout the country, resulting &om the 
absence of power so to combine together, that we feel quite safe in reckoning 
it at five times more in value than our whole exports to every part of the 
world ; and yet that constitutes but a part of the loss inflicted on our people 
by the system known as British free i^ade. The manure of England is 
valued at a hundred millions of pounds sterling, being far more than is 
yielded by our crops of cotton, tobacco, rice, and naval stores, the products 
of all that large portion of our popiQation living south of Virginia and 
Kentucky ; and yet nearly the whole of the vast crop of manure produced 
throughout the country is wasted. Here is another great loss resulting from 
the absence of the power to bring the loom and the anvil to the side of the 
plough and the harrow ; and yet, great as it is, it forms but a small portion 
of the great total. Our farmers and planters are every where compelled to 
cultivate only those few articles that can go to distant markets, and 
throughout a large portion of the Union a proper succession of crops is en- 
tirely unknown ; whereas, in England, where a market is made on the land 
for the products of the land, green and white crops alternate with each other, 
and the soil is improved instead of being exhausted. Further, thousands of 
things are wasted that woidd, under a different system, add largely to the 
farmer's returns, and to his power to improve his farm, or to purchase the 
products of his neighbors. When men come together and combine their 
efforts, almost every thing that comes from the land acquires a value, and 
therefore it is that land increases so much in price, and that the land-owner 
becomes rich where population becomes more dense. In illustration of 
this, we give the following curious article, in which it is seen that science 
has enabled the people of Europe to obtain the most delightful odors from 
the most disagreeable substances, that till lately were entirely valueless : 

Sources op Perfumes. — ^Whether any penumed lady would be discon- 
certed at learning tiie sourees of her perfames, each lady must decide for 

TOXi. T. 21 
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herself; but it seems that Mr. De la Rue and Di> Hofiman, in their capaci* 
ties as jurors of the Great Exhibition, have made terrible havoc ^mong the 
perfumery. They have found that many of the scents, said to be procured 
from flowers and fruits, are really produced from any thing but flowery 
sources ; the perfumers are chemists enough to know that similar odors may 
be often produced from dissimilar substances, and if the half-crown bottle of 
perfume really has the required odor, the perfumer does not expect to be 
asked what kind of odor was emitted by the substance whence the perfume 
was obtained. Now, Dr. Lyon Playfair, in his summary of the jury inves- 
tigation above alluded to, broadly tells us that these primary odors are often 
most unbearable. ** A peculiarly foetid oil, termed fusel oil, is formed in 
making brandy and whiskey ; this fusel oil, distilled with sulphuric acid and 
acetate of potash, gives the oil of pears. The oil of apples is made from the 
same fusel oil, by distillation with sulphuric acid and bichromate of potash. 
The oil of pine-apples is obtained from a product of the action of putrid 
cheese on sugar, or by making a soap with butter, and distilling it with 
alcohol and sulphuric acid; and is now largely employed in England in 
making pine-«^ple ale. Oil of grapes and oil of cognac, used to impart the 
flavor of French cognac to British brandy, are little else than fusel oil. 
The artifieial oil of bitter almonds, now so largely employed in perfuming 
soap, and for flavoring confectionery, is prepared by the action of nitric acid 
on the foetid oils of gas-tar. Many a fair forehead is damped with eau de 
tnUlefleurs, without knowing that its essential ingredient is derived from the 
drainage of cow-houses." In all such cases as these, tha chemical science 
involved is, really, of a high order, and the perfume produced is a bond Jide 

?erfume, not one whit less sterling than if produced from fruits and flowers, 
he only question is one of commercial honesty, in giving a name no longer 
applicable, and charging too highly for a dieaply pi-oduced scent. The 
mode of saving a penny is chemically right, but commercially wrong. — 
Dickent^s '' Household Words.'' 



PEACH TREES. 

Whiue our correspondeniB are discussing sundry matters connected with 
the cultivation of the peach, the followbg statements from Mr. Downing and 
Prof. Johnston may be of interest to our readers : 

^ For a hundred years the peach flourished without care, and fuU of health, 
from the mouth of the Chesapeake to the Connecticut river, and produced 
an apparently exhaustless abundance of fruit But about 1800, attention 
was drawn, around Philadelphia, to the sudden decay and death of the 
orchards, without known cause. The fatality spread through Delaware into 
New-Jersey, where, in 1814, many of the orchards were entirely destroyed. 
Some years later, it appeared on the banks of the Hudson, thence spread 
north into Connecticut, and is now slowly but surely extending along the 
rich soils of Western New-York, towards the great centre of the peach cul- 
tivation of the States, on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers." 

'* In the peach orchards," says Johnston, " a thoughtless exhausting culture 
was carried on, as if the soil would never tiro of yielding ; the unpruned 
trees were encouraged to yield their annual loads of most abundant fruit ; 
and whenever it was possible, a constant cropping of the space between the 
treeahastened the wearing out of the overtaaked liuid. llie treea tliemselves» 
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as the laikd became less rich, diminished in vigor,' and an enfeebled progeny 
arose, whidi disease, in some form, was sure to attack." 

There is a great similarity between the progress of the wheat failure, 
caused by the attacks of the midge, and that of the peach orchards above 
described. The injury, in both cases, is first done to the soil, and a sure 
return to a better state of things can only be made by renovating the soil 
itself, and by a more prudent and skilful subsequent cultivation. 

The yellows the learned Professor describes as peculiar not only to the 
peach, but to North America, which for thirty yeara has killed off the trees 
by thousands, while nothing is known of its cause or cure. Where it pre- 
vails, the trees should be cut down, the land " unorcharded," and tilled for 
some years, and then healthy young trees planted in their stead. He thinks 
the disease contagious, and certainly propagated by budding or grafting 
from a diseased tree. 



THE MECHANICS OF FARM WORK. 

We have illustrated the following principles, in former numbers : — 1. That 
he line of traction should be in the line of motion, and that any departure 
from this involves a loss of power, in proportion to the angle formed by the 
lines of motion and of traction; that large axes are preferable to small ones, 
so far as friction is concerned, while the size is not important in relation to its 
effect upon the quantity of motion induced by a given power. We have also 
referred, in a general manner, to the resistance of obstacles, and to the most 
economical application of power in overcoming them. But a change of the 
direction of the motive power in such cases is, of course, impracticable ; and 
we now recur to that subject, for further 
illustration. In the diagram in the margin 
we find the combined force of gravity and 
of horizontal motion pressing in the direc- 
tion C D, against the obstacle at D. ^ 
Gravity acts in the direction of B, and, mmCm 
by the principles of similar triangles, which 
we need not explain here, is measured by 
the short lever-arm, B D. The power, 
P, acts in the direction of P, and is ^ 
measured by the lever-arm, B. The 
power will balance the weight, when the' weight x D B equals the power x 
BC. 

By enlarging the diameter of the wheel, tke line of traction remaining 
horizontal^ or parallel to the planey the given power becomes more effective. 
This is obvious, from a glance at the diagram ; for C B will increase as the 
radios of the wheel increases, while B D is comparatively unchanged. The 
centre of gravity, in a carriage of two wheels, should be near the axle. If 
elevated for above it, in descending, it will, in effect, be brought forward, -and 
bear heavily upon the thills or the "tongue," as will be evident by suspending 
a plumb line from it; while, in ascending plains, it will fall behind the 
wheels, and cause the cart to tip backward, and thus become unmanageable. 

IN CABRIAaSS OF FOUB WHEELS, 

other oonsiderations demand attention. If the weight of the load bears chiefly 
on the hind wheels, the lin* of traction may become indirect, causing a loss 
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of power. The pressure of the entire weight on ^ther pair oC wheels, may 
also result in pressing them into the earth. Experiments on this point were 
tried by Sir Henry Pamell, which resulted as follows :— 1. Half a ton of 
stone was placed in the centre, between the axles, and drawn over a platform 
of timber, perfectly horizontal. To effect this, required a tractive power of 

50|lbs. , , _ . . 

2. A ton of stone was placed, one half over each axletree; and tbia 

required a motive power of 70 lbs. 

3. One and a half tons were distributed equally over both axles ; and this 
required a tractive power of 90 lbs. 

OF SPRINGS. 

The adaptation of springs deserves consideration in this connection. It vrili 
generally be found true, that whatever arrangement adds to the ease of the 
rider, promotes also the comfort of the horse. Look, for exaniple, at the 
eflfect of springs, when obstacles are encountered. In the diagram just 
referred to, if an obstacle is encountered at D, the whole load, if it rest on 
the axle, must be raised a perpendicular distance equal to the height of the 
obstacle ; and this may require a great amount of power, when applied hori- 
zontally. But if the load rest on springs, admitting sufficient vibration, all 
that is required is to lift the wheels and axle, and to overcome the power of 
the spring, without raising the load. Hence, in our pleasure carriages, if the 
wheel encounters a stone, the rider scarcely feels it ; the bending of the spring 
is substituted for the lifting up the carriage and its contents. On streets 
paved with round stones, unequal in size and uneven in surface, or where the 
stones are pressed below their proper level, this is not always a matter of 
theory merely, but one of practical importance. We doubt not that it would 
be wise to suspend all our drays and farm carriages on springs. The cost is 
trifling, and would be more than compensated by a longer wear ; while the 
inconveniences may be less than they are imagined. 



OF WHIFFLETBEES. 



What we have already advanced points out the proper position of this 
mechanism; but there is another point, of practical value, not generally 
regarded — its shape. This is often a 
greater or less arc of a circle. A dia- 
gram will at once show the mistake 
involved in this. The two arms become 
unequal in length, and occasion also 

an indirect line of traction. If the arc / * j \ 

a e 6 should swing into the position ^^ ^ ^ ^^ 

d ce^dc virtually becomes longer than 

c e; and both the results just described are necessarily involved. If you draw 
lines representing the direction of the draft, from the extremities of each arc 
d and c, with other lines at right angles to these which pass through the 
pivot or centre of the whiffletrees, the unequal length of the two parts of 
that which is in an oblique position wiU be perfectly obvious. This form of 
the instrument is just as unphilosophical as it would be to construct it origi- 
nally with its two arms of unequal length. 
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THE LAWS OF HYGIENE.— No. III. 

BY JOHN B. NEWMAN^ M. D. 

Ith the two proceding articles, I ha?e endeavored to call attention to the 
importance of obeying the laws of hygiene, and to show that there are laws 
that have stood the test of thousand of years, and whose details are con- 
stantly verified and improving. It is no small object gained, if skepticism is 
removed in regard to the value of medical sdence. After-confidence then 
becomes easy and sure. Taking for granted that this has been effected, I 
shall, after giving the formula on which the laws are based, go on directly 
with their practical applications in the trades and business. 

The proofs and details of physiology would not be appropriate in this place. 
In describing the organs, engravings are indispensable, and many of these 
must be colored to give proper views of the interior structures. For all this 
I refer to the " Principles op Phtsiolooy." As plainly and clearly as I 
could write, and sufficiently illustrated, the book gives the reasons of the laws 
of hygiene, and the great doctrines of life and death. 

An English writer some years since remarked, that there was *'• a great 
difference between believing a thing and being convinced of if The real 
truth contained in this seeming paradox comes home to the experience of us 
all. 1^0 sane man will swallow arsenic, inhale carbonic acid gas, immerse his 
limbs in boiling water, or tie his feet together as a preparative for racing. 
He not only believes, but is likewise convinced of the pernicious consequences. 
Yet the same man will indulge in habits pernicious to health, and unhesitat- 
ingly bind himself in invisible fetters, — ^beheving, to be sure, that such doings 
are wrong, but, as his conduct shows, not convinced tiiat ihey are so. Let 
this same man really study the subject, its proo& and details, and he becomes 
interested and reformed. Not only are his own habits changed, but, as &r as 
lies in his power, those of his neighbors also. It is conviction that makes the 
convert, and it makes a zealous one. Going on board of a steamboat lately, 
a gentleman, who was walking ahead of me and smoking, offered his cigar 
case to a friend who had just joined him. "Help yourseul" "Thank you, 
but I have given it up." " How sol" "Jones began reading about tobacco, 
and not only gave it up, but lectured all his neighlK>r8 but one into doing the 
same. I expect the refractory one will follow suit soon, as his wife is eidkted 
against him, and he is rea^ng Jones's books." Was as much attention nttd 
to diet, bathing and ventilation, the results would be equally apparent. It is 
hoped Mr. Jones did not confine his apostleship solely to tobacco. 

But to return to our formula. Life is a forced state, and can only be sup- 
ported by constant stimulation. It has been apUy compared to a flame. If 
the stimulus is too intense, it bums with unpleasant brightness, and soon 
wears out ; if too weak, it burns dimly, and, without useful result, languidly 
expires. We must either wear out or rust out There is no alternative in 
this worid. It is here that the laws oi hygiene come in play, and direct how 
to obtain the true medium, by which the greatest results can be secured at 
the smallest expense — the most flame with the least fuel. 

The life-power, or that principle which rebates form, nutrition and develop- 
ment, is the same, in essence, in pbmts, &» lower animals, and man, tmt 
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sunlight, pure air, proper bod and exercise, are equally indispensable to all. 
When man has studied the laws that regulate the economy of the lower races, 
he has obtained much knowledge that he can apply to himsel£ And the 
reverse holds true: the more he learns respecting himself, the more able be 
is to direct that treatment that shall cause the inhabitants of his garden, his 
stable, and his field to flourish. Nothing in nature is isolated ; a common 
chain binds the whole. 

Our first application of hygiene will be to the fiarmer. He of all the 
workers among men can command most easily the conditions of health, light, 
air, food, and exercise. Despite these advantages, the average mortaii^ 
among farmers is, out of all proportion, greater than it should be, and » 
utterly inexcusable. This may generally be ascribed to two causes — ^improper 
food and neglect of bathing. 

Farmers, as a class, use too much salt meat, especially pork. This in<H*di- 
nate use of swine^s flesh is a main cause of the scrofula so prevalent in the 
country. The term scrofula comes from a word meaning swine ; and tbb 
shows, of itself, that the matter has been long understood. Tubercular con- 
sumption cannot affect a person who is not scrofulous. In this unfortunate 
peculiarity of constitution, the power of reaction against disease is in a great 
measure lost. What would be only a slight cold in another, may terminate 
in consumption with him. More exposed to the action of injurious agents, he 
has less stamina to resist and recover from their influence ; and hence, even 
in the most favored positions, rarely enjoys a moderate degree of health. 
While there is life there is hope, and a chance of obviating^ in a' great meas- 
ure, this peculiarity ; and the disuse of swine's flesh, in any form, is a good 
beginning. 

Persons can subsist upon much less meat than they ofben suppose. For 
the hardest worker, once a day is quite sufficient ; and this, if possible, should 
be fresh. It is easy enough for the farmer to keep up a good supply of poul- 
try. A little care bestowed upon rabbits would be richly repaid. Ponds can 
be stocked with fish at a trifling expense, and these will eat the refuse of the 
table, which other animals wovJd reject; and thus variety and economy ara 
both combined. It may be well to remark that, in eating flesh and fish, all 
the grease should be avoided. 

Wheat, rye, Indian com and buckwheat secure all desirable variety in the 
bread and cake line. Even in these, however, there is much abuse. The 
habitual use of fine flour insures costiveness. Nature, to guard agidnst this, 
provides the grains with husks, from which they should not be separated after 

Sinding, but all made into bread and eaten together,. as was designed, 
ere, as in almost every other instance, the economical plan is the most 
healthy one. 

The less preparation and so-called refining that is given to vegetable pro- 
ducts, the better. Brown sugar is more healthy than white, and good 
molasses or maple sugar more healthy than either. Both white and black 
children and adults, in the South, grow &t and hearty on the juice of the 
sugar-cane ; when the same amount of the prepared article would cause sick- 
ness, and perhaps death. 

Fruits should always be upon the table at every meal; and it has been 
shown that the farmer, by due care, can keep up a good supply all the year 
round. The orchard should be carefully looked after. Some attention 
bestowed upon the bushes which bear berries would more than repay ; and 
nothing is easier than securing an abundance of grapes : the vines shelter the 
arborsy and greedily and thankfully ceoeive the soap-suds afUr waahii^. 
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Coffee and tea should never be; drank without a plentiful addition of milk and 
sugar. Nnts, ^c, should never be eaten between meals, or on going to bed : 
they are best as a dessert, directly aflber dinner. 

And now as to bathing. A great part of the farmer's work is very dirty ; 
he becomes incrusted with particles of soil all over his body, and yet thinks 
it sufficient to wash face and hands at meal times, and let the rest of the body 
go. And this goes on from week to week ; and what wonder that there is 
trouble ? 

Early one morning, last summer, while passing a fanner's house, he 
requested me to come in and give him some advice. He complained of 
headache, variable appetite, costiveness, and much trouble about the bladder 
and kidneys. His pulse was fast and irritable, but full, and his tongue slightly 
furred. I asked if he had not itching sensations about the skin. '^I am 
always scratching," said he, " and find no relief, even when I draw blood." 
"That is enough : let us go and look at the bed you slept in last night ; you 
will find your imprint on the sheets." We both went, and found it was as I 
stated, I then explained to him the danger of keeping his skin in such a 
filthy state. He had so incrusted it with dirt as to shut up the pores, and 
even irritate them : in consequence, the lungs and kidneys were forced to do 
double duty. He ate much salt meat, and that disordered the stomach, 
which by sympathy caused the headache. Nature pointed out the means 
of cure by the itching skin, which sought to be cleansed and relieved. 
" Now," said I, ** order a tub of water to be brought into the barn ; pour in 
boiling water until the whole is lukewarm ; have also a second tub brought 
in, cold as it comes from the well. Undress, and get into the firet, and lather 
with soap, and wash until you are perfectly clean. Rinse with the water in 
the second tub, and dry with a coarse towel, rubbing steadily, from head to 
feet, until in a glow. Then dresH in clean clothes, walk a mile in the sun and 
back again. Wait an hour before eating, and let your breakfast be sweetened 
weak black tea and bread and butter. Work moderately, eat a light dinner, 
bathe again in cold water, and walk before supper. Try this plan for two 
days, and then come and see me." He followed the advice implicitly, came 
at the appointed time, and informed me that he felt like another person. At 
first, the cold water was repugnant ; but, in the course of a few weeks, it 
became an indispensable luxury. His family and laborers adopted the hygiene 
diet and bathing, and it has cost them nothing for doctor's bills this summer. 

Besides cleansing the skin, and keeping its functions in order, another great 
advantage is secured by the use of the cold bath, in shielding the system from 
changes of temperature in varying weather. A drenching rain is then merely 
an additional bath ; and the hardened bather laughs at the thought of taking 
cold. In winter, his morning bath gives him the advantage of an additional 
overcoat during the day, and he dreads the cold as little as the rain. The 
effect on the skin, especially the exposed portions, is astonishing ; the brown- 
ing and reddening is much less ; the rude, rough visage is replaced by the 
robust, manly countenance, indicative of health and energy: so that this 
practice may commend itself to young men, on the score of good looks alone. 

The farmer's house should be built on rising ground, with a slight slope on 
every side. The dwelling-house is much better without cellars ; but these, if 
made, used only for storage, and never finished off as kitchens. It should not 
be shaded so much bfU; that the sun, in its course during the day, may shine 
into every part of it. The sunbeam is a powerful preservative against miasma. 
It has often been noticed that in seasons of plague and cholera, the pestilence 
visited every hoi|se on the ^hady side of a street, but left those on the sunny 
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Bide unnotioed. The sleeping rooms should never be below the second story. 
The sashes of the windows should always be so adjusted as icy slide down 
from the top ; so that, if ventilation is otherwise neg^eotedt a sure means is 
hereby provided. Don't fear the night air ; it is mudi better than n<»ie. A 
large, open garret, on the old-fashioned plan, adds much to the health and 
convenience of every house. 



ASHES AS MANTTRE. 

Wm. p. Bedell, of Coxsackie, inquires the best way.to apply wood ashes to 
soils, " and on what kinds of vegetation it is most beneficial — ^the quantity 
necessary — ^when to be used, and the value per bushel to the purchaser." 

We nave much theory, and very little accurate experiment, on the appli- 
cation of ashes as manure. Theory is of great value, or rather it becomes so 
when submitted to the test of varied, repeated, and rigidly accurate trial, in 
connection with weighing and measuring. Guess-work and vague estimate 
may satisfy the experimenter, but not the public. For these reasons we are 
unable to give our correspondent much definite information oil the subject. 

Ashes are generally most useful on soils which have long been cultivated ; 
because, as they are the mineral portion of plants, they supply the deficiency 
which has been caused by long cropping. Sometimes, however, new land is 
much benefited, where the soil is natur^iy deficient in some of the constitu- 
ents of ashes. Analysis may assist in pointing out such deficiency ; experi- 
ment is an excellent mode of determining. Ashes will be beneficial to all 
crops on soils which lack its ingredients : the inquiry should therefore be, 
on what soils^ rather than for what erqpSj \% it most useful ! 

The quantity to apply, it is obvious, must also depend on the condition of 
the soil : it is not usual, however, to give a dressing of more than a/ew hun* 
dred^bushels per acre. (?) An analysis of the soil might exhibit the degree 
of deficiency, from which a calculation could be made of the amount needed 
by a growing crop ; but such a calculation could only be regarded as a guide 
or illumination to experiment — the latter, carefully conducted, being the 
final test. 

A good time for the application is in autumn, the moisture dissolving the 
soluble parts, which become well diffused through the soil before vegetetion 
commences in spring. The time of year is not a matter of great moment, 
unless very large quantities are used. — JEx. 



MENEELYS' BELL FOUNDEY AT WEST TROT. 

Persons having occasion to pass a little time in the city of Troy, should 
by all means cross over the river to West Troy, if for no other reason than 
to visit the extensive bell fbundry of Andrew Menetf y's Sons, which is here 
located. The Meneelys are distinguished the world over for the manufacture 
of bells; and while we are writing this article, our ears, as well as the ears 
of tens of thousands of others, are listening to their fame, in the deep-toned 
sounds of the great City Hall bell, which is tolling the departure of the la- 
mented Daniel Webster. 

The establishment of the Meneelys employs upwards of thirty men ; and 
up to January last, they had cast and sold 8,274 bells, averaging 684 IbB. 



each, and maMng a total of 5,245,915 lbs. of metaL These belk hare been 
sold in all parte of the United States, the Oanadas, West Indies, four on the 
island of St. Helena, seven in China, and a number in Mexico. Within a 
short time past, two have been forwarded to Oregon, two to Minnesota, three 
to California, six to Canada, one to St John's in New-Brunswick, and two 
to Cuba. The two to Cuba were given away, and hardly a week passes 
that some liberal-minded person does not give away a bell costing from 
$100 to $1,200. We hava just seen an article from the Albany Journal^ 
stating that the Meneelys are now constructing a peal of ten bells, to cost 
$4,000, which Jaseph S. Fay, Esq., presents to an Episcopal church in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. 

It would be almost impossible to go into any part of the world without 
hearing the fame of Meneelys' bells proclaimed from some steeple, cupola, 
plantation, factory, college, academy, school-house, steamboat, ship-yard, 
court-house, or city hall ; for the sun never sets upon their noise. They are 
rin^/ing on every side of the globe ! The Meneelys enjoy the reputation of 
being good mechanics, enterprising and upright citizens ; and in the manu* 
facture of bells, they are supposed to be without a superior in the wide world. 



LIVE AND DEAD WEIGHT OF CATTLE. 

Wb cut the following from the Wool Grower and Stock Register : 
Salesmen commonly calculate that the dead weight is one half of what the 
animal weighs when alive ; but the butcher knows that the produce is okbatkr : 
it often approaches to three fifUis ; and by an extensive stock bailiff of the 
late Mr. Curwen, it was found that the dead weight amounted to fifty-five per 
cent, of the live. But the amount differs strangely, as may be seen by the 
following statement of Mr. Ferguson, of Woodhill, C. W. : 





Live 


Weight 


Dead 


Weight 


Tallow. 




Bt, 


lbs. 


SL 


lbs. 


St. lbs. 


Aberdeenshire ox, . . . 


. 132 


11 


84 


6 


16 5 


Short-homed ox, . . . . 


.132 





90 


1 


14 


Short-horned heifer,. 


.120 


4 


11 


9 


15 8 


Short-homed steer, . . 


.120 


5 


67 


1 


14 12 



The subject of live and dead weight of cattle bang one that deeply interests 
farmers, we again call attention to the subject, in the hope that it may awaken 
inquiry as to the question, what should be the rule of paying the farmer for 
the beef he may have grown ? It costs him quite as much to grow hide and 
tallow as it does muscle or flesh, and we should like to know why he should 
not bo paid for so doing? — Ed, Amer. Farmer, 

In continuation of this subject, we make the following extracts from Col- 
man's Massachusetts Report : 

In New-York, only four quarters are made by the slaughterer, and the 
hide and tallow are not weigned or reckoned in the price : facts which are to 
be remembered in making comparisons of prices in the different markets. 

The following are some examples of live and dead weights of New-England 
cattle, killed at home, and after being driven from the Connecticut river to 
Brighton, the Boston beef market, a distance of 75 or 80 miles : 

Example 1. — ^One ox, live weight in market, 2,393 lbs.; quarters weighed 
418 lbs., 415 lbs., 324 lbs., 331 Ibe.: hide, 150 lbs.; taUow^ 173 lbs.»S:i,811. 
Difference, 582 Ibe. 

2i» 
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Example 2. — ^Two oxen of A. S., killed at home, weighed as follows : 
Live—one 1,979 Ibe. Killed, 1,400 lbs. 

" 1,910" « 1,841 " 

About 294. lbs. loss on a hundred of the live weight 

Example 3. — An ox owned by A. S., conveyed to Brighton on a sled, 
weighed at home about 2,630 lbs. ; the precise number of pounds not 
recollected. On being slaughtered his weight was as follows : — quarters, 480 
lbs., 479 Ihs., 374 lbs., 383 lbs.; tallow, 260 lbs. Total, 2,120 lbs. Loss, 
510 lbs. 

Example A:, — Ox belonging to K D.; when he left Connecticut river, 
weighed 2,435 lbs. Weight at Brighton when dressed, 1,588 lbs. Loss of 
weight, 867 lbs. This is a little more than one third, and is a remarkable 
result 

Example 5. — An ox weighing on Connecticut river 2,260 lbs. weighed in 
market, 1,472 lbs. Loss, 778 11m. 

Example 6. — An ox, weighing as above, 2,255 lbs., weighed in market 
1,487 lbs. Loss 768 lbs. 

Example 7. — ^A fat bull of D. S., killed at home, weighed alive 1,495 Ibe. ; 
dead, 1,051. Loss, 444 lbs. 

Example 8. — A fat heifer of E. W., killed at hom^ weighed alive 1,120 
lbs.; dead, 832 lbs. Loss, 288 lbs. 

Example 9. — ^An ox belonging to S. C, weighed on Connecticut river, 
alive, 2,590 lbs.; at Brighton, dressed, as follows: — quarters, 394 lbs., 350 
lbs.. 362 lbs., 358 lbs.; hide, 120 lbs.; taUow, 207 lbs. Total, 1,791 lbs. 
Difiference between live and dead weights, 799 lbs. 

Example 10. — ^An ox belonging to S. C, weighed alive 2,345 lbs.; at 
Brighton, dressed, as follows : — quarters, 352 lbs., 310 lbs., 364 lbs., 308 lbs.; 
hide, 115 lbs. ; tallow, 217 lbs. Total, 1,666 lbs. Difference between live and 
dead weights, 679 lbs. 

WHEAT CROP m MICHIGAN— RESITLTS OF DEEP PLOUGHING. 

One of the editors of the MicMgan Farmer writes as follows : 

The wheat crop came in good throughout our State. Com will be a 
middling crop ; the seed, owing to carelessness in sowing, failed to vegetate at 
the first planting last spring, and the crop is backward. Where proper care 
was taken to gather seed early and keep it dry, no trouble has been experi- 
enced. Grass and oats are light — ^potatoes, also. 

Such a season as this affords a thorough test of the great advantage of deep 
and thorough, over shallow culture. The difference in favor of the former 
practice is truly astonishing. On a recent visit to the farm of Linus Cone, Esq., 
of Oakland county, who is noted for his practice of deep ploughing and sub- 
soiling, he took us over a meadow from which he had just taken the hay, and 
seldom have we seen such a growth of grass. An acre was left standing for 
seed, and we should judge there was over three tons upon it. He had taken 
from the five acres cut 80 loads, of usual size, of cured hay. It was*not what 
would be considered in New-England good grass land, lying on the [slope from 
a high ridge, and is naturally a heavy soil. The great yield was the [result of 
deep ploughing, thorough culture and drainage. A neighbor's field, much 
more favorably situated, yielded about a ton to the acre. 

He uniform ly gets good crops. Since he commenced the practice of deep 
nloughing and draining, he says the seasons are always good. His wheat la 
free from rust and insects, and ho never suffers from drouj^t or flood. 
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PLOUGHS SHOULD PULVERIZE THE SOIL. 

Mr. Fetsr Love, aa Eodisli farmer of considerable distinction, has written 
a letter to the Mark Lane Sjxpress, in which he makes the following excellent 
remarks on the action of ploughs in reference to the purpose alluded to. He 
says: 

" If it be the fact that the primary object of cultivation for the production 
of the various agricultural crops, is a well-pulverized soil and porous subsoil, 
then the farmers ought to draw out the ingenuity of our agricultural mechan- 
ics, by giving prizes for those ploughs that will invert without smoothing and 
smearing the under strata, and most effectually pulverize the greatest quantity 
of land a given depth with the least amount of power, instead, as the present 
practice is by all our agricultural societies, of awarding prizes to those ploughs 
that cut out a furrow with all three of its cut sides well smoothed and smeared 
up, and turned over in as unbroken a state as possible, so that it will shine 
from one end to the other, like a well-moulded piece of concrete, and the bot- 
tom of the furrow well polished over by the friction of a broad-soled landside 
and rest| thus rendering the under strata almost impervious to air or water. 

If we could hive a plough so made that it would, in the act of inverting the 
furrow-slice, break it into pieces, and pass over the bottom of the furrow with- 
out the friction of any smooth surface of iron or other material being drawn 
over, closing up all the pores and fissures in the under strata, I think there is 
little doubt but such a plough's cultivation would approach (when performed 
at equal depths) fork cultivation. 

There are a great many of the best farmers who are of opinion that it is a 
great advantage to have the furrows turned as completely over as possible. 
But the great evil is that when the plough is set to turn the furrow so, the 
solid furrows require so much harrowing to prepare the land for the dibble or 
the drill ; but such would not be the case if we had ploughs that in the act of 
turning over the furrow would well crack, rend, and break it, and completely 
invert it, and cut it up from the under strata without smoothing the bottom 
of the furrow, closing all the pores and fissures thereof." 



THE ECONOMY OF EVERGREENS. 



Wb have long held the opinpn, says the Albany Cultivator, that the 
character and morals of a rural community are necessarily improved by that 
most interesting of all kinds of rural embellishment, ornamental planting. But 
for those who cannot appreciate these advantages, we shall present another 
view of the subject — ^the saving in dollars and cents. This the writer has had 
an opportunity of witnessing the present winter in his own case. Nine years 
ago, finding a serious inconvenience from the sweep of winter tempests, to 
which his residence was much exposed, a large portion of evergreens were 
mingled with the trees and shrubbery, then newly set out. About a dozen 
white pines, as many American arbprvitae, and a few balsams, white spruce, 
Norway firs, and hemlocks, were placed, so far as practicable, on those sides 
of the house the most exposed, regard being had at the same time to the ex- 
clusion of uninteresting points of view. One rule was adopted in removing 
the young evergreens, which were chiefly procured from the borders of woods, 
and whic^ in some instances were brought twenty miles. This was, to take up 
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enough earth on the roots to preserve the tree upright aguoBt strong winds, 
after setting out By this means not one out of some thirty or forty was lost 
by removal. A white pine, then about three feet high and an indi in diame- 
ter, is now eighteen feet high and six inches in diameter, and several others 
have made nearly an equal growth. 

Now, for the economy of this plantation, which some of the neighboTS 
thought was entirely useless labor. It has saved, the present winter, by the 
protection it affords against storm and wind, at least ten dollars in fire-wood, 
and this amount saved is increasing every year as the trees advance in growth. 
The cost of procuring the evergreens is about three dollars. What former, 
who goes only for " utility," can show as large a percentage of profit in wheat 
raising, or making pork \ Whose children would be most likely to seek the 
tavern, grog-shop, and theatre, those who enjoy a home made attractive and 
beautiful, or those whose home is bald, bleak, and repulsive, from a total 
want of this cheapest and most natural of all means for its embellishment f 



REGULARITT IN FEEDING SHEEP. 

An able writer says: '^ If there is one rule which may be considered more 
imperative than any other in sheep husbandry, it is that the utmost regu- 
larity be preserved in feeding. First, there should be regularity as to the 
timei of feeding. However abundantly provided for, when a lock are foddered 
sometimes at one hour and sometimes at another — sometimes three times a 
day, and sometimes twice — some days grain and some days none — the^ can- 
not be made to thrive. They will do ftir better on inferior keep, if fed with 
strict regularity. In a climate where they require hay three times a day, the 
best times for feeding are about sunrise in the morning, at noon, and an hour 
before dark at night. Unlike cattle and horses, sheep do not eat well in the 
dark, and therefore they should have time to consume their feed before night 
sets in. Noon is the common time for feeding grain or roots, and is the best 
time if but two fodderings of hay are given. If the sheep receive hay three 
times, it is not a matter of much consequence with which feeding the grain is 
given, only that the practice be uniform. 

It is also highly essential that there be regularity preserved in the amount 
fed. The consumption of hay will, it is true, depend much upon the weather. 
The keener the cold, the more sheep will eat. In the South much would also 
depend upon the amount of grass obtained. In many places a light daily fod- 
dering would suffice ; in others, a light foddering placed in the depoeitcH'y 
racks once in two days would answer the purpose. In the steady cold 
weather of the North, the shepherd readily learns to determine about how 
much hay will be consumed before the next foddering time. And this is the 
amount which should, as near as may be, be regularly fed. In feeding grain 
or roots there is no difficulty in preserving entire regularity, and it is vastly 
more important than in feeding hay. Of the latter a sheep will not overeat 
and surfeit itself; of the formel* it will. And if not fed grain to the point of 
surfeiting, but stall over-plenteously, it will expect a like amount at the next 
feeding, and fsdling to receive it, will pine for it and manifest uneasiness. The 
effect of such irregularity on the stomach and system of any animal is bad ; 
and the sheep suffers more from it than any other animal, I would much 
rather that my flock receive no grain at all, than that they receive it without 
regard to regularity in the amount. The shepherd should be required to 
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measure out the gram to sheep in all instances — mstead of guessing it out— - 
and to measure it to eaoh separate flock. 

Until two or three weeks preceding lambing, it is only necessary that 
breeding ewes, like other store^heep, be kept in good plunxp ordinary condi- 
tion. Nor are any separate arrangements necessary for them, after that pe- 
riod, in a climate where they obtain sufficient succulent food to provide for a 
proper secretion of milk. In backward seasons in the North, where the grass 
does not start prior to the lambing time, careful flock-masters feed their ewes 
chopped roots, or roots mixed with oat or pea meal. This is, in my judgment, 
excellent economy. For the effect of the various esculent? on the quantity and 
quality of the milk, see lAebig's Animal Chemislry." 

Unless sheep have access to succulent food or clean snow, water is indis- 
pensable. Constant access to a brook or spnng is best, but in default of this, 
they should be watered, at least once a day^ in some other way. — Randall, 



JOHN 0. CALHOUN, HENRY CLAY, DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Wb scarcely needed " A Sermon delivered in St Stephen's Church, Balti- 
more, by Rev. Dr. liTJilton, on occasion of the death of Henry Clay," which 
has been sent to us, to remind us of him, or of the other great men whose 
names stand as our caption. *^ There were giants in those days," and we 
are almost incHned to adopt the hyperbolical language of Mr. Hillard, in 
Faneuil Hall, spoken in reference to the last named of the three : ** The shadow 
of him we have lost is more than the living forms of all who are left." These 
three men have stood side by side for many years in the highest places, and 
though differing in opinions, and contending for hostile policies, neither was 
thereby less great None have been so high intellectually as to cast a sha- 
dow over either of them. In reference to the last, we are told by the London 
Times that we exaggerate his qualities, which in Europe would have ftuled 
to secure for him any especial preeminence. It matters little what the opin- 
ion of the Times may be on any subject, if for no other reason than because 
it may say to-morrow the opposite of what it said yesterday. But light al- 
ways shines: mighty power judiciously appUed always produces results. 
'^ By their fruits ye shall know them." With this scale of measurement, and 
going back to the early years in the public life of Webster, when a Canning, 
a Brougham, a Peel, a Russell, and the Iron Duke have occupied the high 
places in England, and point out the page which indicates a mightier intellect 
than the speech of Webster on the Greek Resolution, his Replv to General 
Hayne, his addresses on Bunker Hill and in Faneuil Hall, <Src., &c. 

We well remember when these same organs, led on by Sir Walter Scott 
in his two ponderous volumes on Napoleon, contended that greatness in action 
was a lower order of greatness than that purely intellectual. And no doubt 
this often is true. The power to inspire an army with enthusiasm in the 
midst of balls and bombs, and to run the most tremendous hazards, is of a 
lower kind than that which secures the attention of a congregation of pareful 
thinkers, and induces them to abandon long-cherished projects. But in prac- 
tical and manly statesmansh^, Mr. Webster has ever proved equal to the 
emergency. His treaties with England are evidence of this, in one of which, 
at least, he proved rather too much even for British diplomacy. Whether 
he could force opium down the throats of the poor Chinese, or cure ^ by free 
trade" the miseries of Ireland, is, to be sure, a different matter. We don't 
believe he would ever have tried either. English statesmen were Bucoeasfnl 
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in the former, while the partieB referred to would perhape prefer to have the 
preeent condition and future history of Ireland wntten by themfielves rather 
than bj opponents or by rivals, or even by third parties. 

Mr. Calhoun's powers were ch^fly employed in the advocacy of measures 
of present and temporary interest rather than in the enforcement of general 
principles, of permanent and universal application. Hence the interest con- 
nected with them was liable to vanish with the circumstances of the occasion^ 
and his efforts, however ereat, would not always be remembered. 

Mr. Clay was unlike both of these, and probably had more of what is 
called popular talent than either. More excitable than Mr. Webster, less 
impetuous than Mr. Calhoun, he secured the sympathies of the masses, and 
held them spell-bound at his will. For half a century, Mr. Clay was one of 
the most prominent men in the country, and during much of this time he 
was the leader of the political party to which he belonged, and in every po- 
sition he has taken he has shown himself great among the great. * He was a 
national statesman : above local jealousies and local interests, he aimed con- 
stantly for the good of the whole. In this, he and Mr. Webster were alike 
eminent. 

But we need not enlarge. To write biographies we Lave not the time, nor 
the requisite material. But we would add our own to the millions of voices 
that commend the unsurpassed intellectual power of all these, and the prin- 
ciples of political economy, as affecting our domestic industry, which were 
advocated by Clay and Webster, and which must stand or fall as the argu- 
ments with which they urged attention to them are heeded or are neglected. 



OUBRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES. 

It is to be presumed that not one in a hundred understands the simple 
process of cultivating either currants or gooseberries, although it has been 
detailed in all the horticultural books with which the world abounds. 
Thousands of perBons, with every appliance for success, are still content to live 
without a plentiiul supply of these delicious, healthy, and cheap luxuries, 
merely because they have not thought of the matter. They have a few 
slanted bushes set in the grass, with three fourths of the stocks dead, and then 
wonder why they do not bear in abundance. 

There is not a more beautiful shrub growing than the currant, properly 
propagated ; and the same may be said of the gooseberry. Cultivators who 
pay any attention to the subject, never allow the root to make but one stock, 
or, as the English say, ^*make them stand on one leg" — ^thus forming a 
beautiful miniature tree. 

To do this, you must take sprouts of last year's growth, and cut out all the 
eyes, or buds, in the wood, leaving only two or three at the top ; then push 
them about half the length of the cutting into mellow ground, where they 
will root, and run up a single stock, forming a beautiful and symmetrical 
head. If you wish'it higher, cut the eyes out again the second year. I have 
one six feet high. l?his places your fruit out of the way of hens, and prevents 
the gooseberry from mildewing, which often happens when the fruit lies on or 
near the ground, and is shaded by a superabundance of leaves and sprouts. It 
changes an unsightly bush, which cumbers and disfigures your garden, into 
an ornamental dwarf tree. The fruit is larger, and ripens better, and will last 
on the bushes, by growing in perfection, until late in the fall. 

The mass of people suppose that the roots make out from the lower buds. 
II 18 not so: they start from between the bark and wood, at tiie place where 
it was out from uie parent root — Venmrnt Chrtmicle. 
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GYPSUM. 

This mineral is of more especial value, from the fact that it may be ap- 
plied to so many uses. In reading the interesting little yolume, "Eagle 
Pass," noticed among our new books in our last number, we find mention 
made of it in a manner that well illustrates this value. In visiting the house 
of a neighbor, in those (to us) distant regions, near Fort Duncan, the writer 
admired the remarkable elegance of the plastering, and on inquiry she found 
it to be made of gypsum, a mine of which had been discovered in that 
neighborhood, and its material used, after such preparation only as was in 
the power of the pioneer in those wild regions, where the fine arts are not 
often in great demand. But we see no reason why it should not be exten- 
sively used -for this purpose, wherever it abounds, and especially when dis- 
tant from a desirable market, it being not only more elegant but more 
durable than lime. Some mines furnish as handsome specimens as if made 
from the best marble ; and minute pulverization is the only process neces- 
sary to prepare it for a manure, or for the use above named. 

Gypsum, or sulphate of lime, differs from the carbonate of lime (marble) 
in this respect : when heated, it retains its acid, while the carbonate is de- 
composed by the process. 

Gypsum is widely diffused, and, in soipe localities, is found in immense 
quantities. Near Windsor, at the mouth of the St. Croix, and on the Avon, 
these rivers are distinguished by lofty cliffs of this mineral. The undulating 
appearance of that region of country is attributed, in a great degree, to the 
numerous swallow holes and sinkings, which have been produced through a 
gradual solution and removal, by surtace water or by springs, of the gypsum 
from beneath. So in the Cumberland basin, in some parts of New-Bruns- 
wick, and along the upper beds of the Onondaga salt group, and the base of 
the Helderberg limestone in Western New-York. At Cape Desmoiselles, 
up and down the river, are cliffs of gypsum, eighty and one hundred feet 
high. In New-Brunswick, on the Salmon river, quarries and swallow pits 
occur. The surface here is described as abounding in sinks and pits, like 
round artificial wells, from one to twelve feet deep. " One great hdlow rim 
seems to encircle the area over which were spread these smaller ponds and 
pits, intermixed with ravines and cliffs, causea by the pits falling or merging 
into one another. While portions of the deposit were being dissolved out, 
in detail, and carried off through the porous wells, the whole area was sink- 
ing in a mass, destined, no doubt, in time, to become one of those extensive 
ponds or swallows, such as I had previously seen on the rich land east of the 
Amherst marshes, and in the country above Windsor in Nova Scotia." In 
this last-named place, it is the chief article of export, being carried in its 
rough state into Maine and elsewhere, thereby avoiding the duties laid upon 
the importation of manufactured articles. 

Whether gypsum is sl fertilizer, or only an ameliorator, seems to be ques- 
tioned. But the fact is abundantly shown that it tends, when properly ap-^ 
plied, to improve the growth of various crops. In New-Brunswick, the 
farmers do not avail themselves very extensively of this mineral. Some 
experiments there seem to exhibit no proofs of marked effects, while in other 
instances, oats and grass have received very decided benefit In one 
instance, it is reported to have produced a crop of clover where none had 
before been seen. In Maryland, the application of a bushel to an acre is 
said to have produced wonderful effeots; and in Pannsylyania and New-< 
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York, its applicaiioii has been prodactiye of good on limestone soils. In 
New-BruQswick are found, growing upon the pure ffypsum, young and 
healthy trees, as well as large and old cypress trees and white birches, with 
some firs, of a luxuriant growth. 



FARMERS* WORK IN DECEMBER. 

ExAMiNs your manure heaps, and if not fermenting, shovel them over in 
moderate weather, or pour into them hot water, or hot weak lye, through 
openings made by a crowbar. A little unslacked lime thrown in may also 
be beneficial. Add water to the heap, if dry. 

Gather more leaves for tke compost heap, and use them first as bedding for 
your cattle. 

Plough clayey lands, if not too much frozen, and thus expose the soil to 
the wholesome action of the frost. 



SUGAR FROM INDIAN CORN AND OIL OF VITRIOL. 

The New York Sun says : 

A patent has been granted at Washington for a process of making sugar 
out of corn, which, though familiar to all chemists, is doubtless novel to 
most readers. A quantity of corn meal is placed in a boiler, to which is added 
nearly an equal quantity, by measure, of water, together with a small pro- 
portion of common oil of vitriol, or sulphuric acid. The mixture is Uien 
boiled at a very high temperatm-e, when common brown sugar is produced, 
held in solution, of course, with the acid. A quantity of common chalk is 
now thrown in, which ha^ the effect to remove the vitriol from the sugar, 
the vitriol uniting with the chalk, and falUng with it as sediment to the 
bottom of the boiler. The liquid sugar is then drained off into another ves- 
sel, boiled down to molasses, and finiQly crystallized and clarified in the usual 
manner. We imagine that an operating apparatus placed in the World's 
Fair, and turning out lumps of sugar made of com and vitriol, would have 
made the ^' rest of mankind " conclude that the Yankees had a compact with 
the witches, or some other supernatural power. The patentee of this process 
is Mr. George Riley of this city. 

Sugar may be produced, in the same manner, from common starch, com 
stalks, and other fibrous substances. The process affords a fine example of 
what chemists call catalysis. Though sugar is produced, yet the nature and 
strength of the vitriol is not a whit altered, neither is the original quantity 
diminished. The same vitriol would, therefore, suffice to convert an indefi- 
nite amount of meal into sugar. 

We hope the day is not far distant when more attention will be paid to 
the subject of chemistry, as a branch of education, than it now receives in 
most of our common schools. Though the process above described seems 
wonderful, it is no more strange than the phenomena presented by the com- 
bustion of a tallow candle. How few Imow that a burning candle is, in 
effect, a gas-light, the melted tallow, or carbon, being rais^ by capillary 
attraction to the centre of the flame, which, being hollow, forms a retort 
wherein the tallow is subjected to an immense heat, and thus converted into 
illuminating ga£s in precisely the same manner as Ihe carbon in the huge 
r«totta at the gas manidltctory is tamed into gfus. 
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EFFECTS OF EXTREME COLD ON VEGETATION. 

In connectioa witli what we present to our readers elsewhere, upon the 
eflfect of climate on our peach trees, we give below a judicious article from 
the New-England Farmer^ on the effects of extreme cold on vegetation gener- 
rally. We also invite the attention of correspondents to this subject. It 
would be a good service to publish the <:>b nervations of farmers, gardeners, 
&c., in different sections of the country : 

Reports from various parts of the country establish the fact that the 
severe cold of the late winter has proved destructive to many fruit trees and 
plants. When we say the severe cold^ we do not mean to declare that it was 
the intensity of the cold in itself that has proved so fatal, for that we do not 
pretend to know. The question still remains an open one, and demands the 
careful investigation of those best able to settle it. 

Is it the intensity of cold that has killed the trees and plants ? 

It is said that the tree becomes frozen so hard that the sap vessels are 
burst, and that causes its death. There are not many winters in New-Eng- 
land so mild but that the trees are all frozen so solid that logs from them mav 
be split almost by a single blow of an axe from an athletic arm. But this 
does not seem to have been a sufficient condensation of cold to injure trees, or 
we should have lost them all. If they could not withstand this degree of 
freezing, they would soon become extinct. They not only withstand the 
lowest temperature that occurs in this latitude, say from sixteen to twenty 
degrees below zero, as the lowest point, but in the neighborhood of the arctic 
regions they live and grow to an enormous size. 

Sir John Franklin, (whose sad fate is universally lamented,) in his overland 
expedition to those regions, between the years 1823 and 1827, wintered 
where the strongest brandy froze solid in a few minutes upon exposure, and 
the ink with which he was writing frequently froze upon his pen, although 
using it immediately before a huge fire of logs ; and yet in a climate giving 
this intense, long-protracted and appalling cold, he gives an account of trees 
growing there whose circumference is larger than any we have ever heard of 
elsewhere. These trees, according to his statement, attain a height of from 
one hundred and fifty to upwards of two hundred and fifty feet, varying from 
twenty to nearly sixty feet in circumference ; thus far exceeding 

<' The tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great admiral.'' 

So it would seem that trees are not only able to bear this extreme conden- 
sation of cold, but to bear it through a long-protracted season of intense and 
unmitigated severity— coming out and growing freely through a great many 
years, and reaching a magnitude unparalleled in warmer climates. 

That these trees were indigenous and suited to the cHmate, would not seem 
to argue any thing in favor of such hardihood and immense gi'owth, any 
more than that our trees and plants, being indigenous, should possess the 
same power to resist the effects of cold. Besides, in nearly all our winters, 
the degree of cold for a short period is as great as it was at any time during 
the last one. Winter before the last the mercury fell as low in this region 
(being about 18 degrees below zero) as it did last winter, but without any 
injurious effect upon the trees and plants. 

We are therefore led to believe that it is not the intensity of the cold that 
has caused the destruction daily witnessed among the trees and plants. 
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To what, then, may be imputed such wide-spread injury to trees ? 

Can it be excessiye evaporation in early spring? Many trees are now dead 
whose branches were full of sap and plump on Sie first of April, showing no 
indications whatever of the speedy death which awaited them, with the excep- 
tion that blossom buds were found to have lost their vitality. Griffiths, in 
his Chemistry of the Seasons, says that plants are frequently " blighted" dur- 
ing early spring by diy winds, for when branches and leaves are first put forth 
they are extremely succulent, and part with water so readily that during a 
dry easterly wind this loss by evaporation cannot be rapidly compensated for 
by the capillary attraction of the roots. If such were the cause of the injury, 
it should prove so annually, for fierce winds prevail throughout New-England 
for more than half the time during the entire spring months. If not to 
excessive evaporation, may the injury be attributed to the great and sudden 
changes whicn occur both in the autumn and spring ? 

Of late years the autumn weather has been mild and moist, and favorable 
to the growth of plants until a late period. The wood made during this 
time did not get perfected, and the result has been, that this growth is found 
dead in the ppring on the quince, peach, apple and plum trees. 

Does this late growth affect the general condition and health of other 
portions of the tree, or is there any probability that it has in any way been 
accessory to its deaUi? 

Changes of temperature in the spring are sometimes very great within a 
period of a few hours. Plants come forward in moist warm weather so that 
they show expanded le?ves, buds are swollen and ready to burst, and the 
branches full of the ascvuding sap when the sudden fall of temperature takes 
place. Leaves that had come out turn black and die, and the tender and half- 
hardy shrubs perish with them. These are phenomena of annual occurrence, and 
fiimiliar to most observers. But these changes, occurring after vegetation had 
fairly started in the spring, have not been supposed to prove destructive to 
trees of three or four, or even ten years' growth. That process seems to be 
one enveloped in mystery, and demands the attention of close observers and 
students of nature to solve its workings. 

There are those among us who have given a life of attention to these sub- 
jects, and now that they are prominently before the persons interested in 
them, it is hoped they will make their theories and observations known. 

We have barely touched upon these topics, more with a view of eliciting 
facts from those of vastly greater experience, than to express any decided 
opinions of our own. We hope our correspondents who have carefully ob- 
served these phenomena, will favor us at an early day with the conclusions 
at which they have arrived. 



TREATMENT OP I'LOWERS IN DECEMBER. 

In guarding parlor plants against the frost, double windows are of great 
value. They are not merely useful as a defense against severe cold, but as a 
means of securing an equable temperament both by day and night. But in 
warm days it is desirable to give them fresh air to such extent as may seem 
safe. At night, it is better to remove them firom the window. Different 
parts of the plant should also be turned towards the sun each day, otherwise 
the growth will be irregular. Generally, water sparingly in the winter. 

Bulbous plants should have a plentiful supply of water ; if grown in 
water, it should be changed every week, and even more frequently is better. 
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Bosks require nrach sun, Camellias admit of none. When in bud, they 
should have a fsee supply of water, and when in flower, not be suffered to get too 
dry. They are often injured by too much heat To guard against this, keep 
them cool as possible, even near the freezing point, and occasionally place a 
tufc of wet cotton in the forks of the branches and of the flower stems. 
Camellias should never be placed in a close cellar, since they require a fre- 
quent change of air, or rather a constant supply of fresh air. 

All foliage should be frequently cleansed by a sponge wet with watar of 
ordinary temperature, or say 60^. 
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THE MINERALS OP LAMOILLE COUNTY. VT. 

No. IV. 

The rocks of Lamoille county are all of primitive formation, consequently 
not expected to furnish coal ; but the county contains great mineral resources. 

Carbonate of lime is found in Johnson and Waterville. It contains iron 
pyrites, which colors the mortar, as would the oxide of iron ; yet it is used for 
domestic purposes and as a fertilizer. Steatite is found in Waterville, Stowe, 
and Sterlingr ; that in the first named locality is most used, as it presents the 
greatest facilities for quarrying. Galena of good quality is found in Morris- 
town, the gangue of which is chlorite slate. It has not been sufficientljf 
explored to determine whether it will repay the labor of extracting; ; there- 
fore no Yankee will engage in the experiment Lead is also found in solid 
masses in Mansfield, (now Stowe.) Iron ore is abundant in Wolcott ; it has 
been discovered in several localities in Elmore. From one quarry it has 
been worked to some extent. The mineral is so highly carbomzed that the 
bars on removal from the forge have been.manumctured into edge tools. 
Stowe and Eden contain chlorite slate of a beautiful green, much used by 
builders, and is easily quarried. Mica slate (or a mineral containing more 
mica than chlorite) is more abundant and in more general use than chlorite. 
It contains a greater portion of silex, which causes it to be hard and 
refractory. Boulders of granite have been found in Wolcott fand Morris- 
town, and readily split for building purposes. 

In Mansfield (added to Stowe) is a quarry of alum stone, or alum slate. 
Its surface is covered with an efflorescence of sulphate of alumina, which, 
being carried to the foot of the quarry by the rain and snow, is deposited in 
imperfect crystals, that are gathered by the inhabitants for domestic purposes. 
The salt as collected is opaque and of a yellowish cast ; it needs only to be 
dissolved, clarified, and crystallized, to become transparent or translucent. 

Copper ore has been found in Sterling, high up the mountain near the 
quarry of steatite, and of difficult access; beautiful specimens of talc are 
met with in this locality. 

Greenstone is found at the base of Elmore mountain in Morristown, the 
vein of which crosses the Lamoille river, and extends into Hydepark. 

Bog iron ore is found in several locations in the county ; the most abundant 
are in Hydepark and Stowe. Peat bogs are numerous, and the farmers are 
just beginning to avail themselves of tUs rich treasure, which in its natural 
state is but a nuisance. In the easterly section of Hydepark, and nearly in 
th« centre from north to south, is a bed of ydlow ochre several acres in 
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extent ; it forms a finiB, durable, and excellent paint, susceptible of a diversity 
of shades, by various degrees of ignition. The analysis of this ochre is as 
follows : in 100 parts there are 67 parts of peroxide of iron, a trace of pro- 
toxide of iron, 17 vegetable matter, 4 silex, and 12 titanium. The supply 
appears to be immense. The value is much enhanced by not requiring any 
dryer in its use, as it contains an abundance of this ingredient in its com- 
position. 

The agricultural products in our county this season are abundant, except 
grass and hay, which the early drought (why not drouth ?) nearly ruined. 
There was a very trifle of rain in May or June, and a paucity through the 
season. 

The price of hay in the season of cutting, for thirty-four years, has not 
exceeded $5 the ton, until last summer, when it was from $7 to |8, and is 
now ten, and very little to be sold. 

The scarcity of hay causes stock to be low, with no sale for any cattle but 
beef, or sheep for slaughter, which is carried on at this time to an unusual 
extent. 

Butter is scarce and dear, commanding twenty cents per pound, and has 
sold for twenty-three. Cheese is quick at seven cents. 

Rye is $1 ; com 84 cts. ; wheat $1.25 ; oats 37 cts.; potatoes 25 cts. The 
potato crop is the best we have had for ten years ; no rust or rot to damage, 
and they are very large and of a good quality. Our starch factories are 
taking all they can purchase at the above price. 

I think I have asserted heretofore, there were more hops raised in the town 
of Hydepark than all the rest of the county. Hops had been so profitable for 
a few years, that many new yards were planted in the spring of 1851, which 
would produce a crop the present fall, which has been very abundant, and the 
hops well cured; the prices have ranged from 16 to 18^ cents per pound. 

The quantity raised is over eighty-three tons ; the amount of money from the 
raising of hops brought into our town is over twenty-eight thousand dollars. 
Many more are commencing the business, and the probability is, that in a short 
time the price will be reduced to six cents per pound, as has been the case 
here once before, when all but a few threw up tiie business. 

Ariel Hukton. 

Wydepark^ LamailU county. Ft, Nov. 20, 1862. 



PRUNING. 

The Editor of the New-England Farmer writes as follows, on this impor- 
tant subject. He is very good authority : 

Few of the duties of the farm are so badly performed as that of pruning — 
bad in the manriw in which it is done, and in the season of the year 
usually selected for the operation. Trees are living, sentient things, and must 
be treated as such. Their young bark is as vulnerable to hob-nail boots as 
the back of the hand, and as easily mutilated by a dull saw or knife. No 
skilful surgeon would amputate a limb with dull instruments, or leave the 
bleeding wound exposed to the air ; but many farmers who have pruned for 
forty years, and think they " know a thing or two" about it, do both. They 
have seen the tree put on its green livery in spring, blossom, perfect its fruit 
and increase in stature, and when it had performed its labors for the season, 
throw off the folii^ which it no longer needed, and spread its broad limbs 
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resistless to the winter winds. Thus they have seen it live and breathe, and 
grow, and yet never seem to have appreciated it as a living friend, inviting 
them to its shade, regaling them with its fruits, and almost speaking in ac- 
cents of affection ! 

Away with the axe, the coarse saw, and all dull tools about your trees, 
and in their places use those of the best make, and with edge as keen as 
Damascus blade. 

Every wound that is made should be covered : if the tree is vigorous, and 
the place small, it will probably grow over, but covering greatly aids the 
effort of the tree in perfecting its outer garment Paint, clav, gum-shellac 
and waxed cloth are used for this purpose ; the shellac and cloth are certainly 
excellent. The shellac is dissolved in alcohol and applied with a brush ; the 
cloth is spread with grafting wax made rather soft, and applied with a brush 
while warm. A strip of this tied round a wound, or a patch stuck on over 
it, will greatly facilitate the healing process. 

Ninety orchards out of every hundred are mutilated and injured in being 
trimmed. Limbs that ought to be cut off are preserved, and those that 
ought to be retained are taken away. Some are sawed partly off^ and 
allowed to drop, tearing away the wood and bark from the under side, and 
leaving a ragged and ghastly wound, that never heals, but brings permature 
decay. This is strong language, we are aware, but a careful inspection of 
most old orchards will confirm it. 

There is need of but very little pruning where an orchard has been prop- 
erly managed from the start; no large limbs will ever need to be taken 
away, unless broken by winds or injured in some other way. Prune . but 
little y is a good motto. Suffer the shoots which start out on young trees to 
remain till autumn, when they have shed their leaves. The tree needs them, 
and Nature, ever ready with her helping hand, sends them out to aid the 
leaves of the top in elaborating the sap and increasing the whole growth of 
the tree. We find in an exchange a case in point, which we give as confirm- 
atory of our theory. A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, published at 
Chicago, Illinois, states that he pruned young apple trees four to six feet high, 
early in spring, and then kept tne shoots rubbed off the lower parts of the 
stems, leaving only suitable heads, on one half the trees. The others were 
left with their shoots untouched from top to bottom. The result was, that 
those which received no summer pruning were 25 to 40 per cent, larger than 
the others, even after they were pruned up to heads the following spring. 
So it may be noticed in older trees that when most of the limbs are cut off 
in the process of grafting, large numbers of suckers are thrown out, and we 
believe for the same purpose that shoots are on young trees, — to keep up a 
proper circulation and balance in its powers. 

As to the best time for pruning apple trees, we have no doubt From 
personal experiments made for several years, from reliable books, conversa- 
tions with practical men, and a pretty extensive examination of orchards, we 
are fully of the opinion that the autumn, after the leaves have fallen, is the 
most proper time. Where we have carefully pruned at this season, it has 
never been followed by a flowing of the sap and that discoloration of the 
bark which follows spring pruning. The wounds either heal over or become 
so dry and hard as to prevent decay, and the tree seems to sustain no check 
or injury whatever. 

The head of the tree should be kept open to the air and light, and free 
from limbs crossing and tubbing against each other. Cut out these and the 
occasional dead limba which may be found, and the occhard wluch has been 
well managed will need UtUe more in the way of PRnNiN&. 
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CTJLTIVATION OF WHEAT— CORN— BARLEY. 

The following is the manner in which Mr. Asaph Andrews, of Shrewsbury, 
Mass., prepares his land for cultivation. He turns his grass land in Novem- 
ber. Harrows fine ; applies twenty loads of green manure, which is incorpo- 
rated with the soil ; in the spring he ploughs with a one-horse plough about 
four inches deep. He plants com, manuring with one shovel full in each 
hill; he plants Dutton from selected ears. This crop for several years 
amounted to from seventy-five to ninety bushels of shelled corn per acre ; in 
the year 1851 he raised 200 bushejs on 2^ acres. The spring following the 
com crop, he splits the hills with a one-horse plough, harrows with a bush 
harrow, and then sows his land with Italian spring wheat ; the quantity is 
two bushels per acre, and an equal quantity of salt upon the land. He 
prepares the seed by soaking it in water. If the foul seed does not rise at 
nrst, he applies salt to the water, which will cause it to rise ; after soaking 
the seed he places it in a half-hogshead, and then sifts on ashes, mixing them 
well together ; the seed will then be 'with the ashes about twice the natural 
size. Sows immediately. His crop of wheat has averaged thirty bushels 
per acre for the past eight years ; one year he raised 44^ bushels per acre 

It is his custom to sow salt with all kinds of spring grain. The second* 
year he seeds to grass. Occasionally he has to plough and seed the second 
time, owing to the seed not taking well. His land lies in grass six years ; 
he plants 2^ and seeds 2^ acres yearly. Of barley, he raised one season 55 
busnels per acre. 

He asKS a comparison with any farmer in the State in regard to the 
amount of stock kept on an equal number of acres of improved land. 

Mr. Andrews considers the salt and ashes about equal for stiffening the 
straw. 



t 

VEGETATION OF THE FROZEN REGIONS. 

Ths following extract is from Seaman's ^' Botany of the voyage of H. M. 
ship Herald, under the command of Capt. Kellett," in search for Sir John 
Franklin. The account of the remarkable phenomena exhibited in those icy 
regions, will be found new and exceedingly interesting : 

^ The soil is always frozen, and merely thaws during the summer a few feet 
below the surfiEuse. But the thawing is by no means uniform. In peat it extends 
not more than two feet, while in other formations, especially in sand or gravel, 
the ground is free from fix»t to the depth of nearly a fathom, showing that 
sand is a better conductor of heat than peat or clay, and corroborating the ob- 
servation of the accurate J. D. Hooker, who, after a series of experiments in 
India, arrived at the same conclusion. The roots of the plants, even those of 
the shrubs and trees, do not penetrate into the frozen subsoil. On reaching it, 
they recoil as if they touched upon a rock, through which no passage could 
be forced. 

" It may be surprising to behold a vegetation flourishing under such cir- 
cumstances, existing independent, it would seem, of terrestrial heat Bat 
surprise is changed into amazement^ on visiting Kotzebue Sound, where, on 
the tops of icel^rgs, herbs and shrubs are thriving with a luxuriance only 
equalled in more ibvored climes. There, from Elephant to Eshholtz Point, is 
a series of cli& firom seventy to ninty feet high, which present some striking 
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illustrations of the manner in which Arctic plants grow. Three distinct layers 
compose these cliffs. The lower, as far as it can be seen above the ground, 
is ice, and from twenty to fifty feet high. The central is clay, varying in thick- 
ness from two to twenty feet, and being intermingled with remains of fossil 
elephants, horses, deer and musk oxen. The clay is covered by peat, the 
third layer, bearing the vegetation, to which it owes its existence. Every 
year, during July, August and September, masses of ice melt, by which the 
uppermost layers are deprived of support and tumble down. A complete 
chaos is thus created. Ice, plants, bones, peat and clay are mixed in the 
most disorderly manner. It is hardly possible to imagine a more grotesque 
aspect. Here are seen pieces still covered with lichens and mosses, there a 
shoal of earth with bunches of willows ; at one place a lump of clay with 
senecios and polygonums, at another the remnants of the mammoth, tufts of 
hair and other substances which are evidently decomposed animal matter. 
The foot frequently stumbles over osteological remains, some elephant's tusks 
measuring as much as twelve feet in leng£, and weighing more than two hun- 
dred and forty pounds. Nor is the formation confined to Eshholtz Bay. It 
is observed in various parts of Kotzebue Sound, on the river Buckland, and 
in other localities, making it probable that a great portion of North America 
is under a solid mass of ice. With such facts before us, we acknowledge that 
terrestrial heat exercises but a limited and indirect influence upon vegetable 
life, and that to the solar rays we are mainly indebted for the existence of 
those forms which clothe with verdure the surface of our planet. 

^ A curious fact is stated respecting the condition of the vegetable world 
daring the long days of the Arctic summer. Although the sun never sets 
while it lasts, plants make no mistake about the time when, if it be not night, 
it ought to be ; but regularly, as the evening hours approach, and when a 
midnight sun is several degrees above the horizon, droop their leaves, and 
sleep even as they do at sunset in more favored climes. ^ If man,' observes 
Mr. Seaman, ^ should ever reach the Pole, and be undecided which way to 
turn, when his compass has become sluggish, his time-piece out of order, the 
plants which he may happen to meet will show him the way. Their sleeping 
leaves will tell him that midnight is at hand, and at that time the sun is 
standing in the north.' " 



IRISH POTATOS FROM SLIPS. 



OoLONBL William Murray, of Catoosa Springs, Walker county, Georgia, 
gives the following account of his method of growing potatoes f^m slips. 
We find it in the Western Horticultural Review : 

Mix two bushels of charcoal with one bushel of air-slacked lime for every 
fifty bushels of potatoes, and sprinkle the mixture through the potatoes im- 
mediately after moving them from the field. In this way you may keep them 
perfectly sound until the spring. 

Inasmuch as seed potatoes are with difiSculty obtidned at any price, I 
have been planting the Irish potato for the last three years by drawing the 
slips, and find that they produce in this way quite as well as the yam potato. 
One bushel of Irish potatoes planted in this way will produce more than two 
bushels planted from the seed. Bed them as you do the yam, draw the slip, 
open a wide furrow with the plough, and plant them in it on the horizontal 
plan, as you do grape cuttings, leaving from two to four inches of the top out 
of the ground. 
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Mr. Oobbett, in an essay on the Irish potato crop, written in 1816, pre- 
dicts that it will eventually fail. To this opinion we dissent. The Irish po- 
tato is a native of America, where it grows wild, and was transplifnted id 
Earope, where it became an indispensable article of food, and where it baa 
been cultivated with great success under forced culture. Neither is the Irish 
potato a native of the Northern States. And yet we haive been hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the Yankees until we have forgotten when to 
dig our own potatoes or how to save them. Necessity now forces us to change 
our system of agriculture. The original stock of potatoes has become exhausted. 
We must renew it. Draw from your present crop slips or vines when from 
eight to ten inches long ; plant as before described, in good loose free soil ; 
gather your potato apples or balls, and you will get a fresh start By draw- 
ing the slips, you get clear of the parent potato which is diseased. The potato 
apple will probably produce several kinds of potatoes, and a premium of $100 
by the Southern Central Agricultural Society would probably bring the eneigy 
of our farmers to bear on the subject, and bring to notice new and improved 
varieties. I am satisfied that our people do not appreciate the value and im- 
portance of seed raised on our own soil in our own climate. The Cincinnati 
Society has oflfered a premium for the best seedling strawberry. 

I live in a grape-growing, corn-raising and vegetable and fruit country, in 
flight of the Oatoosa Springs, where my experiments may be seen by calung. 



SWEET POTATOES, 



A correspondent of the Farmer and Planter cultivates this root as follows : 
Messrs Editobs : — Agreeable to your request in the May number of the 
Farmer and Planter^ I now take my pen to give you my small experiment in 
the planting and culture of the sweet potato. You gave us in that number the 
experience (or practice) of Mr. James T. Ferguson, which is very good, but it 
is old-fashioned. The ridge is the present mode here — some very large and 
some small, and in various ways. I have for the last few years planted the 
easiest and cheapest way I have ever seen practised, and have succeeded as well 
as by any other mode. I break my land about eight inches deep in the vrinter, 
then manure, broad-cast, just before planting. I plant in the first part of April — 
laying off ray rows four feet wide, dien throw up in a bed, with a good turn- 
ing plough, four more furrows, just as I would to plant cotton that distance. 
I then cut the potatoes in pieces to prevent them from growing, and to plant 
further. I chop with a hoe about eighteen inches apart ; if I doubt the po- 
tatoes coming up well, I put two pieces in each hole, then draw a hoe full of 
earth on them. I draw no earth with a hoe to make a bed until the last working, 
which I do when the vines will nearly cover the earth. After planting I plough 
and hoe just as I do cotton, until the last working, when I use the turning plough 
again, and draw the earth with the hoe to the roots of the vines. Potatoes are 
not more troublesome to tend than cotton when cultivated in this way, and 
not more than half the labor that is required to plant in hills, which is a great 
saving in work, not only in cultivation, but also m digging. This operation 
may be performed with the plough, instead of the hoe, if you desire. I do a 
part of my digging with the plough. 

In addition, I consider the potato crop, if well managed, the most profit- 
able of any other that I am acquainted with the culture of; and yet its culti- 
vation is but little practised, or on a very small scale^ in proportion to its 
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importancey by most persons, myself not excepted — ^its great value not being 
properly appreciated. The two past years have not been surpassed under my 
knowledge for the extreme scarcity by drought. Yet under such extremes, 
I gathered from about three eightiis of an acre of land, at the time of digging 
and housing potatoes, about sixty bushels each year, which were worth as 
many dollars ; equal to one hundred and sixty dollars per acre, It is aston- 
ishing that it should take us so long to le»rn when our opportunities are so 
great, yet it has been so. An aged gentleman informed me a few weeks since 
that he had gathered about three hundred bushels from one acre. 



A M M O N I A — G U A N O . 

Bt the process of fermentation sugar is changed to alcohol and carbonic 
add, and th^ alcohol is changed to acetic acid, themass of the liquid forming 
vinegar ! then comes the last stage, the putrefactive, in which the elements 
form still other combinations, or are set free as gases, uncombined. Such is 
the process carried on within the interior of the manure-heap. Chemical 
changes on the outer surface of the pile are of limited extent Fermenta- 
tion requires an atmosphere of at least 60*^, and a due proportion of water. 
Hence me comparatively dry exterior of such a mass is subject to little change 
except evaporation ; within, chemical agencies are active. 

Who has not observed the ammonia of a horse-stable ? Ammonia is formed 
by combining, in certain proportions, hydrogen and nitrogen. It is found in 
all animal matter, and in the solid and liquid excretise of our domestic animals. 
It is also evolved from all fermenting animal or vegetable matter. " If a cur- 
rent of moist air be made to pass over red-hot diarcoal, carbonic acid and 
ammonia are simultaneously formed. This is, in reality, only a repetition, in 
another form, of what takes place when vegetable matter decays, or iron rusts, 
in moist air. The carbon, in one case, and the iron, in the other, decompose 
the watery vapor in the air, and combine with its oxygen^ while, at the instant 
of its liberation, the hydrogen of the water combines with the nitrogen of the 
air, and forms ammonia." . 

Ammonia is essential to the growth of plants. An. acre of turnips, 
radishes, cabbages, &c., according to Mr. Brown, often carries oflf 100 lbs,, 
although 30 lbs. will supply an acre of most cultivated crops. 

It is the presence of ammonia in excess which destroys plants, in the field 
or in the house, when they are too highly enriched by the Peruvian guano. 
This may probably be explained by the supposition that, in the decomposi*- 
tion of the guano, an excess of nitric acid, {aqua fortis^) composed of nitro- 
gen and oxygen, is produced. Another injurious result follows such a use of 
any fertilizer, inasmuch as feeding either plants or animals to excess occasions 
repletion, and necessarily tends to disease. 

•The use of guano is becoming very common. It is so portable, so perfectly 
adapted to any soil and to any crop, and so important in compensal&g for a 
deficienqr of stable manure, that it must soon come into universal use. But 
how absurd to waste the ammonia *of your own stable, and then purchase 
from abroad the same substance, in the form of imported or prepared 
manures! 

Why are these fertilizers) guano, <&c, so useful? The answer may be 
made obvious to a mere glance of ihe eye. It is wonderful to observe how 
exaody all food is adapted to nourish that for which it is provided, whether 
VOL. v. 22 
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for animals or for plants. Thus the blood of the human species is almost 
precisely the same in substance with the flesh of animals, and this with the 
food nature provides for them. 

In the following table, we begin with the food of plants, and next follows 
that of animals, hay, Arc, and ankerwards flesh and blood of our own species. 
Nothing shows more clearly the wonderful differences produce<l by slight 
variations in the proportions of the elements of different substances : 



Dry 
Animal hone dzi 
manure, manure. 21Se>, 



led at 



Carbon, 

Hydrogen, 

Nitrogen, 



135-00 38-60 45-80 

4-2 <r 6-00 5-00 

[2-53 2-70 1-60 

26-22 36«40 JlS-'/O 

17'80 TOO 



Pota- 
toes. 

44-10 
5-80 



Beans. 

38-24 
5*84 



Roast 
Beef. 



Rout 

Veal 



Hnaaa 
FleabfOr 

dry 
Blood. 



52-69 62-52 61-96 

7-88 7-87 7-26 

16-21 14-70 16-07 



46-10 38-10 



24*91 21-30 



24*31 



6-00 3-71 



4-42 



Oxygen, 
Ashes, (salts 
'{ ,j^ and earth.) 

^NoTK.— The first column, *^ animal manure,*' was the result of an experiment in France upon a 
large quantity. The quality of animal n;:*nurc8 is modified hy the Idnd of food the animal is fed upon 

Here then is the whole stoiy. With laiMi and eropSy just as with our 
own! bodies, use wastes the elements which compose it. The land loses the 
very things that are needed for crops, inasmuch as the loss is occasioned by 
producing crops. These elements are furnished by manures ; and the process 
of furnishing them is just as exactly a supply of raw material, out of which 
goods are manufactumi, as when we furnish cotton and wool to the roanu- 
facturer of sheetings and broadcloths. The spinning and weaving is done by 
mother earth ; and partly, at least, by the use of those chemical agencies 
« which the Creator of the earth has put within her reach. 



FOR THB PLOUGH, THB LOOM, AND TBI AMVfL* 

PEACH TREES. 

BY HON. R. B. HUBBARD, 

.^YouR eorreq)ondent " IL C. N." finds fault with my inductions touching 
&ie matter of peach treea. 

I did not intend to convey the idea that I was entirely satisfied with my 
own deductions. I stated some facts, which had come under my own obser- 
vation, and by way of inquiry:, inserted some inferences which it seemed to 
me might naturally be drawn therefrom. 

The statements of ^* H. 0. N.'' seem to me rather to strengthen my posi- 
tion. He says that like does not produce like in the peachy except in ^*the 
common sorts, which are generally quite small." I would notpropagite 
these ^^ common sorts ;" but if it be true that they may be propagated ffom 
the stone, as I maintain and your correspondent admits, then my positioa ia 
tenable. I do not propose the propagation of budded fruit wholly nor 
miEiinly. There is no difficulty in obtaining seedlings which, by cultivation, 
will equal the choicest varieties of fruit now known. Th^ie varieties weire^ 
in fact, all thus obtained. • . 
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In 1^6 town of South Hadley, Hampshire Co., Mass., is a small ordiard of 
aaedling trees, which has been in bearing for many years. The fruit resem- 
bles, more than any other variety, the Late Yellow Melacaton. The trees 
seem little less hardy than the apple tree. From the fruit of these thousands 
of young trees have been raiseid, and transplanted to different towns in the 
region ; and, I am credibly informed, in no case have these been known to 
produce other fruit than thut of the original stock. 

In the town of Leverett, Franklin Co., Mass., is an orchard covering about 
two acres, all of the same variety, and propagated from the stone. The 
owner calls them " Red Rareripes." They resemble Crawford's Late. The 
orchard, considering the hardiness and productiveness of the trees, is far 
better than ai>y ol£er one in the county. They escaped uninjured from the 
severities of last winter, while budded trees all around were mostly killed. 

"H. C. N." thinks I arrive at conclusions from too small a number of 
facts. It may be so. I give only the facts which have come under my 
observation, and make such inferences as seem to me legitimate from these 
faet^. If facts can be adduced proving that my position is untenable, then 
we are all where we were befoi-e ; no better and no worse. 

In produ<ang the peach, we of New-England have thus far met with but 
partial success. Whether we are most to blame, the dimate, the soil,' or the 
culture, remains yet to be shown. Whoever will throw any light upon the 
subject I shall regard as a benefactor. 



BONES BOILED Am UNBOILED. 

The Mark Lam JSxpress, (Oct. 18,) in an account of a meeting of the 
Cheshire AgricuHutal Society, has the following account of remarks made by 
Mr. Foi'ster, of the Liverpool Bone Manure Mills, in reference to the compa- 
rative fertilizing powers of boiled and unboiled bones. They seem to us 
sound. The gelatine and other substances dissolved in the process of boiling 
are among the best fertilizers known, and hence it must be a matter of great 
moment to retain them. 

Mr. Forster stated that he thought he could prove to the satisfaction of all 
present that genuine unboiled bones possessed much grtoter fertilizing powei's 
than boiled bones. Mr. F. conceived that the only argument that could be 
advanced in favor of boiled bones was, that hitherto they had acted quicker 
than unboUed bones; the reson for this undoubtedly was that decomposition 
had to a great extent taken place in the process of boiling. And he would 
ask the gentlemen present to inquire of any experienced agricultural chemist 
if he considered it possible that the bone could be so far decomposed without 
removing to a large extent its fertilizing powers ; indeed, should any one 
doubt this fact, he would ask how they could account for the veiy matter that 
is extracted from the bone in the process of boiling being occasionally used 
for manure, wh^ from circumstances it has become unfit for the purpose for 
which it was extracted ? Mr. F. called their attention to his sample of No. 
1, or superfine bone dust, (whidi was ground as fine as guano,) and stated 
that it was his firm opinion that unboiled bones ground so fine would not 
only act more promptly than boiled bones, but that it would be found frilly 
equal to the best Peruvian guano in that respect, with at least double &e 
durability, and at a reduction on the fimt cost of over one third. Mr. F. 
stated that his fiim had decided to grind nothing but genuine unboiled bone, 
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and that all manure sent from their mills was folly guaranteed as such. 
Some of their friends had suggested to them to grind both unboiled and 
boiled bones ; but they had fully detennined to ha^e nothing to do with 
boiled bones as it might raise a doubt in the minds of. some persons as to the 
quality of the manure they vended, and they felt in justice to theit patrons 
and themselves, that they should be in such a position as to be above suspi* 
cion. All he (Mr. F.) would ask of the agricultural community was to give 
his firm one trial, and he felt fully assured that the manure would give such 
satisfaction as would insure their fixture favors. 



FOR TBB PLOUQH, THE LOOM, AN» THX ANVIL. 

.CLEANLINESS IN CELLARS. 

Messrs. Editors : — Spending a few dajs recentiy in the pleasant village 
of Winchester, New-Hampshire, I was made acquainted with the following 
facts, which you may deem of sufficient importance to occupy a place iu 
your valuable journal : 

The physician was called a number of times to visit the family of a &rmer, 
living out of the village. For more than a month some member of the 
family, and most of the time two or three, were under the doctor's care. 
At length one died, leaving three very sick. The physician became con- 
vinced that there must be some local cause. He conmiunicated his convic- 
tions to the family. A search was. made, but nothing discovered. The 
doctor still insisted that the sickness causeless did not come. Another 
search resulted in the discovery of the true cause. A large quantity of 
half-eaten potatoes, mixed with the excrement of rats, had fallen through 
the bottom of a potato-bin, and, by the aid of heat and moisture, was under- 
going the putrefactive fermentation. The odor from this mass was so very 
offensive as to cause vomiting on the part of the man who attempted to 
remove it. 

No doubt is now entertained by the physician or the family that this 
decaying vegetable matter was the principal, if not the sole cause of the 
sickness. Ought nol farmers and all housekeepers to be extremely cautious 
to remove vegetable matter from the cellar early in the spring ? Ought not 
also more caution to be used in abating nuisances, by the application of 
deodorizing substances to sinks, waste-water spouts, vaults and the like? 
Ought not every cellar to be thoroughly cleansed at least once a year, and 
the walls whitewashed ? 

Quaere : May not cattle be injured by standing over a cellar filled with 
decaying vegetables ? K. B. H. 



rOR THB FLOUOB, THK LOOM) AND THE ANVJL. 

OHITROH RATE IN ENGLAND. 



To Joteph Bancroft : 

Respegtbd Friend: — ^In your remarks upon the sul^eot of tithes and 
diurch rates in my article headed, Peculiaritiea of JSnffUsh Agriculture^ I 
wish with candor to make the following statement. The individuals who 
met the demands of the church rate in the manner I therein stated, were 



for many years well known to the writer, and strictly reckoned among the 
same society of which yon are, I suppose, a member. 

I thought I had exculpated the Society of Friends from all voluntary sub- 
mission to pay a tax to which myself, as well as they, conscientiously object, 
when I stated, The Qtuikers resist the church rate to the very letter. This 
they certainly do when they allow the law to take, as a matter of necessity, 
what they conscientiously object to paying voluntarily. 

The tithes in the parish where I &rmed were generally commuted annually. 
We had among us one Friend, rather an extensive agriculturist, but his share 
was alwa3rs paid in with the rest of the parishioners, to fulfil the contract 
between the tithe owner and the producer. 

When I used the term Quakers, I did it not as a word for reproach, for I 
have had some friends and many acquaintances among your religious com- 
munity whom I shall never cease to esteem ; and the poetry of Bernard 
Barton, who lived in the same town with me, greatly interested me in days 
gone by. Yours respectfully, Robert Sewell. 

Madison^ N, /. 
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LnriNosTON, SumteT County, Ala., ) 
October let, 1852. S 

Mr. Editor : — ^Please inform me through the columns of ^^ The Plough, 
the Loom, and the Anvil," how to make milk " turn," or sour for churning, 
during the winter season, if yon are acquainted with such a method. 

Very respectfully, &c. 

Kefly. — We can hardly presume that our coiTCspondent really wishes to 
turn his cream sour, before churning, " in the winter season," or in hot 
weather, since all the arrangements of the dairy are intended to guard most 
effectually against such a condition. But if he has a fancy that way, there 
is no trouble in effecting it. Omit the scalding of your milk pans, and the 
result^will no doubt be attained ; and if not, add a small quantity of vinegar 
or of muriatic acid. But if our friend would have good butter, let him study 
how to avoid the change of which he speaks, by pe^ectly clean pans, glass if 
possible, and by keeping his milk in a place cool, equable, and with good fresh 
air. — ^Eds. 



LiviiJGSTON, Sumter County, Ala., ) 
November Sth, 1852. f 

JSditars of the Plough, the Loom, and the AnvU : 

Sirs : — My land is for the most part sandy. I have a field of fifty acres of 
sward which I wish to plant in com the ensuing year, and wish you to give 
me some directions about manuring and planting it. It is somewhat rolling, 
and Uie most elevated portions are light dry sand, and just under the surface 
is clay soil. The bottom is what we call black land, and find it most produc- 
tive. It has been lying out, or resting, for three years. Previous to that 
time it was sowed in wheat, oats and corn. It produces a very good crop of 
rye. Please inform me if you know of a preventive of smut in oats and 
rust in wheat, when grown on sandy land. Very respectfully, <fec. 

Bemarks. — ^The following remedy for smut is highly approved, and has 
been extensively used : Mix quicklime with boiling water to about the sar^^ 
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coDsistencj as when uaad l^ maaoiui for lioke wash ; poiir,b(»lkig hot^ on tho 
wheat, and torn over the mass rapidly with a shovel, so that each grain maj 
get a slight coating. This should be done three weeks or more before sow- 
ing, otherwise the application will not be effectual. 

With re&reuce to the management of these lands, we recomm^ui to our 
correspondent the use of the subsoil plough. The 'Might dry sand," with 
clay **ju8t under the surface," is a description of soil which has often been 
improved very materially by this process. We conclude, however, that the 
true soil is very thin in tms instance, and are sure that the application of 
rich composts, with guano, or phosphate of lime, will be of great benefit 
The ploughing, we scarcely need to add, should be done this fall, and the 
ground suffered to lie till spring. — ^Eds. 



NEW BOOKS. 



[The notice of a few volumes we have received is necesflarily deferred to the next issueO 

Series of Geographiet for Schools. By Roswell G. Smith,* A. M. First Book in Oe- 
offraphy. Quarto Oeoffraphy, Geography on the Productive System^ with an aeconipa- 
nying Atlas. New-Yort : Daniel Burgess <fe Co., 60 John street. 

After a careful exazuination of this series, we can unhesitatingly recommend it aa the 
" yeiT best on the subject before the public," an opinion in which we find the Ward School* 
Teadiers' Association of New- York rally agree with us in tiieir report adopting it Each 
book of the series is complete within itself^ and has nothing of the abridgment character. 
The First Book is a perfect Child's Geography, has twenty colored maps and one hmi- 
dred and twenty fine engravings, which are of a singularly practical character, and serve 
the purpose of explanatory matter ; thus making it, without story-telliug, and while eon- 
fined solely to its subject, as attractive as a romance. The Quarto is on a larger scale, 
combining an Atlas of Maj>s and Text-Book in one work, and is equally beautiSiL The 
Geography on the Productive System is a more strictly scientific treatise on Element- 
ary Geography, giving all the desired detail. There is one feature of this series 
worthy of ail praise, and that is its extreme correctness. The maps of the Quarto and of 
the Atlas are from steel plates, handsomely colored, and drawn on quite a large scale. 
They contain statistical matter enough to give a good knowledge of Geography, by merely 
inspecting them without reference to Uie book. For instance, the lakes have then: 
lei^tb, breadth and depth engraved upon them; the rivers, their length and highest 
{>oints of navigation for sloops, ships, and steamboats, the principal towns, their popnla- 
tipD, <&a AU the routes of travel can he seen and traced at a glance. The system, of 
embletns, as books, ploughs, crosses, <&o., tell at once the religion, grade of progress from the 
savage to the enlightened states, population, &c Nothing of importance seems to be 
omitted ; as an instance of which, we may mention looking in vain on many maps for Ne- 
braska, and for the Lobos Islands, until we examined this. We cordially commend Mr. 
Smith's series as deserving a place in every school and family throughout our country. 

The Eclipse of Faiths or a Visit to a Religious Skeptic. 452 pages, lai^e ISma Bos- 
ton : Crosby, Nichols & Ca 1852. 

This is a reprint of an English work, ascribed to Mr. Henry Rogers. We have sel- 
dom met with a book of greater ability. It is written diieQy m the form of a dialo^e, 
and the interest is every where maintained with remarkable success. The following 
extract from page 69 gives the style as well as the nature of the topics discussed by the 
Skeptic and the Believer. 

" I want to know whence I came, whither I am going ; whether there be in truth, 
as so many say there is, a God, whose imiversal government extends even to me and 
my fellow-atoms called men, within whose sheltering embrace even / am not too mean 
for protection ; .whether, if tiiere be such a being, he is truly infinite, or whether this 
vast machine of the universe may not have, developed tendencies or involved conse- 
quences which eluded his forethought and are ^low beyond even his control ; whether, 
above all, he be propitious or offended with a world in which I feel too surely, in the 
profound and various miseries of man, that his aspects are-not all benigofust ; how, if 
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he be ^ffimded, he is to be reeodciled ; whether he id »t all aocesaible, or one to whom 
the pleMRBres and the sufferinga of the poor child of dust ai^ eqnallj subjects of hor- 
rible indifference ; whether, if such Omnipotent Being created the world, he has now 
abandoned it to be the sport of chance, and I am thus an orphan in the universe ; wheth- 
er this * uniyersal frame* be indeed without a mind, and we are, in fact, the only forms 
of consciona existence ; whether, as the pantheist declares, the universe itself be God, 
ever making, never made, the product of an evolution of an infinite series of * antece- 
dents' and * consequents,' a God of which (for I cannot say of whoin) you and I are 
bits j^perishable fragments of a Divinity, itself imperishable only because there will 
always be bits of it to perish ; whether this conscious existence of ours is to be re- 
newed, and if so, under what comtitions ; whether the vale^ vale^ in eternum vale, is 
really the proper utterance of a breaking heart, as it closes the sepulchre on the object 
of its love." 

^ We scarcely need sav that we commend this book to every reader who would solve 
his own doubts, or be able to guide others in arriving at sound conclusions on this moment- 
ous subject 

Suttuner Tinie in the Country. By Rev. R. A. Willmott. New- York : D. Appletou. 
its Co. 245 pages, 12mo. 

^ This little volume is of the same genus with another, though of a very different spe- 
cies, entitled " TTp-Oountry Letters," which we have noticed within a month or two 
'' Most people are conscious sometimes of strange and beautiful fancies svrimming before 
their eyes, but very few are conscious of so unbroken a succession of classic compari- 
sons and poetic suggestions as have passed through the mind of this author and oeen 
recorded in these pages. He who finds himself always at home in reading them has 
been a diligent and careful student of both ancient ana modem literature. The author 
tells us of one whose countenance seemed " a very tablet upon which the ten command- 
ments were written." Himself can be nothing less than a library of choice liter- 
ature, in elegant binding. We " never saw so many glow-worms together as on this 
balmy evening,'* says he on another page ; and we add that he has been remarkably 
happy in fastening them upon his manuscript ; or we might more justly say that, like 
trees sometimes in winter, every leaf sparkles ; and again, as he says of Demosthenes, 
"his lip [is] roughened by no grit of the pebble.'' We are not sure, however, that he 
has wiped out all the traces of midnight oil. Our only criticism would be a query whether 
the work is not too carefully studied for a country rambler in summer time. 

Hittory of the Conspiracy of Ponilac^ and the War of the North A^nerican iVibes 
against the English Colonies, after the Conquest of Canada. By Fbanois Pabkuan, Ja 
Boston: Charles C. Little & James Brown. 8vo, pp. 680. 1851. 

There was a time when tlie name of Pontiac spread teiTor among his foes, while hi 
favor was considered a guarantee of personal safety. He was the Napoleon, the Blocher 
the Suwarrow of our Western wilds. Of course he was an object of intense interest to 
the scattered and trembling inhabitants of the then far West. The history of those 
times, so replete with starthng and even terrible events, is given us in this volume bys 
one abundantly competent to the task. In interest few volumes are equal to this, while, 
the knowledge of the history here set forth should be part and parcel of the education of 
every one of our coimtrymen. It consists of an account of the various Indian tribes east 
of the Mississippi, the condition of the French and English colonies in America, with their 
relations to each other and to the Indians, and unfolds the progress of events in the con- 
tests between these diverse interests, which resulted in the establishment of the English, 
and finally in ttieir independence. A vast amount of local information is naturally brought 
out, in these connections, of great interest to all, and especially to ihe people of the 
Western States. 

Notes on No^'th America, Agricultural^ JScoiwmical, and Social. By James F. W. John • 
STON, M.A., F.R.S., <&c. 2 vols. Boston: Chaxles C. Little & James Brown. Edin- 
burgh and London : Wm. Blackwood <fe Sons. 1861. 

We have but. lately received these volumes from the Boston publishers, and the work 
is too well known and too familiar and too well appreciated to require so extended a no- 
tice as we should otherwise be disposed to give. We will remind our readers, however, 
that these volumes contidn a treasure of great value, giving us, in the familiar style of a 
journalist, information of great practical importance in connection with agriculture, and a 
general idea <tf men and wings, in the places whidi he visited, more tratJ^fiil atid reliable 
than most volumes issued by foreign travellers. 
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Bt/Mkm on Vhm&n^ by B«v; Jmn Hnvn. New-Twk: John S.T«jlor. FiigM 
140, 24iiia— A baiidmnelj eiacated HtUe toIudm, full of good thought^ and dLegmt^ 
OliMlntod bj twolre weUookced plates of flowers. In issniDg this repriDi» Ifr. Tsylor 
has doDe the leligioiiB public a good service. 

The Lcmdicape Dran/wg-Book ; amtainina Views iti New-Enplatid direct from Nature^ 
dfe. Boston : 11 J. Whipple, 86 OomhiU. 

Numbers 8 and 4 of this series are laid upon our table. The object of the publisher i' 
to present finished lessons in landscape drawing, in the representation of actual scenes* 
by the best masters, showing Uie proper use of the pencil or crayon in sketching from 
nature. Enmj^es are giyen from Ghampney, Hitchines, Williams, and others. A land- 
scape in Sepia is contained in each number, drawn by K A. Fowle. 

Tke Eagle Pom, or Life oii the Border. By Cora Montgomery. G. P. Putnam tt Co. 

In this eighteenth number of Putnam's periodical publications we have a volume of 
similar chancter to that of Mr& Moodie, entitled **Koughing it m the Bush." The 
scene is chiefly in Texas, and gives us a better notion of every-day life, and of the scenes 
there oonstanUy to be met with, than any ottier volume we have seea Some of the stories 
are thrilling, some are sad, some in themselves highly instructive, and all weU done both 
hj the author and publisher. Mr. Putnam is doing an admirable service to the public in 
these little volumes^ and ought to be well remunerated. 

/ve<'« Musical Series, Netv Method of Teaching Mtaie. Daniel Buigess, 60 John street 
The MuHeal A. B, C; The Musical SpeMing Book; The Mutical Reader; The 
Beethoven Collection of Church Music ; The Mozart CoUecHon of Sacred MuHe. 

Whoever desires to obtain a thorough and rapid knowledge of music will find this 
series invaluable. The pupil has no ucdeaming to do. His time and attention are 
required on those points whidi are of importance and of practical utility in all fbture 
stKes of his progress. 

The Musical Keadei' carries out the art and science to its greatest extent, and every 
step the pupil takes in advance, his interest and pleasure, as well as knowledge, continu- 
ally increase. The selection of tunes is made with excellent judgment, and for this 
alooe the books are richly worth their cost There are many exquisite airs by Mr. Ives 
himself; and the whole, mcluding the pieces by the great masters of the science, cannot 
fail to form a correct and cultivated taste, and are worthy of an introduction into every 
school and seminary in our land. 

It is a misfortune that we do not hear more from Mr. Ives. We first formed an 
acquaintance with his musical abilities some twenty years ago, and were then satisfied 
that he had great merits as a musical composer, and an exceUent taste. We have never 
altered our opinion, and only re^et that the public have not had more abundant oppor- 
tunities for improvement from his publications and bis personal services. 



NEW MUSIC. 

Mooris Irish Mdodies, with Symphonies and Accompaniments, by Sit John SxsnuN- 
SON, and characteristic words, by Thomas Moobe. JBoston : Oliver Ditsoo, 115 Wash- 
ington street, and Olapp & Co., Court street New-York: Gould dk Berry. 1852. 

Mr. Ditson has here given us a pleasing series of songs, <&&, as described in the title- 
pace, extending throng 199 pages, and embellished with a portrait of the Samoiua poet 
like the book just noticed, it wocdd be in all our libraries ; and not a few of the melodies 
here given us wiU long continue to vibrate to the thrumming of our wives, sisters, and 
daughters, over the dvuized world. The mechanical execution of the work, also, is very 
creditable to the publishers. 

Wragg*s Flute Preceptor; or the Whole Art of playing the German Flute rendered per- 
fectly easy to every capacity, on Principles entirely new, cfrc, Ac. Boston : Oliver Ditson, 
115 Washington street, and 0. 0. Olapp A Co., Court street New- York: Oould ^ 
Berry. 

This auarto volume contains 90 pages of progressive lessons^ and 64 oricpnal dnets^ 
arraogea on all tiie keys in oommon use, with ample instructioDS and ea^danations " with- 
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ont the lud of the nuuto," and for a aingle key or for extra kflya It is evidenoe of the 
TBlne of this work, that it is from the 40th London Edition. Bat he who expects to per- 
fbim well on this or any other instrument, without perseyering practice and correct no- 
tions of what coDstitutes good music, ought never to heffa to learn. With these advan- 
tages, this book is ample, and is the best we have ever seen. 



E. H. Wade, 197 Washington street, Boston, has furnished us with the foUowing new 
sheete^ embracing some very choice music : 

Th^ C^ermanians in Boston ; a selection of the most fcmorite Pieces as performed by the 
jiutly ceUhrated Qermanian Musical Society j consisting of Jenny lAnd^s Gipsey Song, 
Soiree Polket, Vtelka Marchf Heloisa Waltz, &c^ d:e. Arranged in a pleasing and 
easy style by F. B. Helmbmullbr. 

This series is weU selected, much of it being music of the hi^est order. 

Les NdtweautSSf Morceauz Agriables pour le Piano. Oompos^ par Fbkd. Bbtxb., 

Beyer's arrangements need no commendation from us. This chmce morsel is from Flo- 
tow's opera of Alessandro Steadella, and is one of a set comprisiDg airs from the best 
operas. If they all prove as good as this, they will form a very valuable seriesi 



Mr. G. P. Reed, Tremont street, Boston, has sent us the following sheets of ma«c : Le 
Lis; A brilliant waltz, by G. A. Osborn. 

Oharacteriaic Pieces, 2d set. By F. Suck. More difficult than the preceding, but a 
fine composition. Mr. Suck is an accomplished artist, and a good composer. 

Dying Child^ By L. V. H. Crosby. A plaintive little song ; but we don't like to cry 6^ 
art, 

Thmtghftom him 1 love afar. By Von Webxb. A very pretty song — ^not very diffi- 
cult 

On the Bhte Sea, a very pretty song, by E. A. Hosmer. 



EDITORS' JOTfcTINGS. 

Musical. — Madame Sontao. — We look while Badiali, as every body knows* has no 

upon the arrival of this lady upon our superior on this continent Little Paul 

shores as one of the important events that Julien, not yet in his teens, has established 

make up the destiny of communities, his claim as master of his art, without an 

Amid the enthusiasmwhich she has excited, equal, in our opinion, since the youthful 

the thought has not unfrequently come to davs of Mozart. The Germanians are the 

us, how unlike all this, both in the present only orchestra we know, which cannot be 

and in the future, to the effects produced improved by a change of members. They 

by a warrior, or a pugilist Thousands are are at the head of the column, and we are 

brought together and held in bonds, unre- astonished that even the live Yankees so 

sisted and almost irresistible, while they easily keep poesessson of this rich mine of 

listen to her beautiful notes. Having heard music, while we cool Dutchmen sleep 

her in Boston, in a hall admittiuja^ scarcely Q^^tly over our own comparative leanness, 

more than half the number which Metro- Who wonders at the success of such con- 

politan Hall accommodates, we do not won- certs ? But we purposed to view the moral 

der that she excited more enthusiasm in aspect of the matter chiefly, and must do 

Philadelphia than in Kew-York, and jnore this by hints rather than illustrations, 

in Boston than in either. In the Melodeon Fortunately a " scene]* at her second re- 

her power and grace are fully appredated. hearsal in Boston, fomiahes nearly all that 

Here (in Boston) she has secured the admi- is necessary for our purpose. She had in- 

ration of the whole city. Oritics can find vited, as on a former occasion, the clergy 

nothing to censure, or even to improve, witii their fieimUies, and the gentlemen of 

while her audiences hang upon her notes, the press. Like all others* they were 

and breathe only as she prompts them. delighted, and one of their number, Mtween 

Pozzolini, too, in a hau of these limited the parts, invited the audience to remain 

dimensions, having regained his health, after the dose of the peifonnances set 

proves himself a miishea artist Bocoo is down in the hOL 

a grand aoeession to her corps ^aaeistaats, The venerable Dr. Sharp, his head white 
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with yean scent in uabrokeQ deTotioa to can I thask him, and all thoae kM Mends f 
the cause of his Master, was requested to And on his being introdneed, die sttain 
act as the representative of the assembly, personally expressed her feehnge to ubl 
in the expression of theur gratttade for the The Rev. Mr. Barnard a nno u nced as the 
rich feast to which they had been invited, intention of both the Protestant and Oadi- 
As Madame Sontag re-appeared on the olic clergy, to present Madame Sontag 
stage, the Reverend Doctor addressed her, with a copy of the Holy Scriptures, in the 
oommendng as follows: blank leaves of which uionld be the atito- 

" Dear Duidam, I have had the honor of graphs of the various pastors presents A 
bein^ requested, by the ministers of all the bouquet was also presented to little Paol 
religious denominations present, and the Julien by the school children, inscribed, 
gentlemen of the press, and I may ^so " God bless and keep thee.'' 
mclude all others of this audience, most "Who could fail to be delisted and pro- 
sincerely to thank you in their behalf, for fited by such incidents ? Hie efifect of re- 
the invitation which permitted us to be pre- fined music is to elevate and to refine otiiers; 
sent at this interesting rehearsal, and to and when connected with inddeifts like 
assure you of the high gratification which this, the result cannot £eu1 to be exeeedingly 
has been experienced whilst listening to efficient in awakening sentunents of humaa- 
thoee sweet and melodious sounds, which nity, love, and gratitude. Who wiU net 
touched some of the most tender chords of join in the closing prayer of the good Dr. 
our hearts, and by which we were delighted Sharp ! It commends itself to us, anew, 
and entranced every time we see her name, or recall to 

" The well-attuned voice, giving utterance our remembrance her deli^tfiii notes. 

to refined and noble sentiment^— now ex- 

pressinp^ itself in tones of love, of patriotism, Cubic MicAsnas. — ^Very few persons have 
of Christian hope and joy, and now send- correct notions in regard to tnm meaame, 
ing forth its subdued accents of pity or of and hence make most erroneous estimates 
grief-— cannot fail of exerting a purifying, in their computations of size and capacity, 
humanizing and elevating influence over the Some three years since we ordered from 
soul. the cabinet m«ker a bureau for our little 

" I do not wonder that an English gentle- girl. It was to contain one half as much as 
man of a former generation should have one of the (M'dinaiy size, and we agreed to 
said: ' Let me make your national songs, pay him $6.60 for it. About a week after- 
and I care not who frames your laws.' " wards he told us it wss all ready, and 
The venerable Doctor closed his address wished us to step up and see how we hked 
as follows: * - -it. We did so, and were chagrined emw^ 

''And now, Madam, we sincerely pray to find it a mere tor, eighteen inchee square 
that your sojourn in tiiis young land of in front, and nine deep. Ilie man iumsdf 
promise and of hope may be most happy looked very discontented, and he inquired 
and successful; so that when you return what was the matter. <* I do not ^t enougli 
to your fatherland — and to your * Home, for the bureau by one dollar ; it is just half 
sweet home ' — ^you may not nave one un- the size of the large ones which sell at 
pleasant recoUecdon connected with your |16." "How did you calculate its sizeT 
distant visit " By making it half as large each way as the 

"And when your last strains on earth shall common ones: they are 86 inches square 
have been sung, may you so have used in front, and 18 inches deep ; this is 18 
your divine gift, improved by oi^ that if inches square in front, and inches de^" 
it be possible, you may forever, in a nobler " You assert then that this is jusfc half trie 
and sweeter voice, sing God's power to save." size of the large ones ?" " I do." *• Will it 
Madame Sontag could not restrain her hold half as much?" ** It don't look as if it 
emotion, but wept freely whilst holding would, but I have nothing to do with that; 
both the venerable Doctor's hands, and it is just half the size." '^ Is that tibe only 
could only express her thanks thus grace- reason wh^ you think you do not get 
fully in silence, A little girl firom the enough for it ?" " It is : I have not otlter- 
Warren street Chapel then advanced and wise counted its value." "Would itsatirfjr 
presented her with a bouquet, bearing an you to receive the same proportion of $15 
mscription, whom she at once stooped and that it is in size to the common bureau ?" 
kissed ; this act at once affording the audi- He was glad enoqgh to assent, aqd at our 
ence relief, in ^ving vent to tlie applause request wrote down the agreement; wMdi 
they had been long anxious to bestow, we put in our pocket, immediately after 
Madame Sontag, on retiring to the waiting tendering him ^l.S'Tl, tdling him die bo- 
room her emotion continued, and she ob- reau was jlist one eighth the size of tiie 
served, ''Oht that good derflryman— -never other, and the money was just one ^riith 
bns mj heart been so touchedbefore. How the price of the other. He was airtocuraed, 
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and the more so when we explained and vessels of yarious proportioQate m^, and 

exemplified the rule. As he was a poor the pupil thoroughly exercised in their use; 

man,we took the bureau and paid the origi- thus making the study as easy as it is 

nal price; but it was not worth one half interesting^. 

the money. He had learned a valuable 

lesson, that as laige again each way was Gk>tD Pens. — ^Thc manufacture of ^Id 

eight times as large altogether. pens has become a regular branch of Amer- 

The affair made some noise in the little ican industry, and is constantly increasing 

town, and caused much inquiry about in extent and importance. A large amount 




oecurrence happened to hunself that fall. The statistics of the business, and descrip- 
A neighbor mlling short of hay, the pre- tion of the processes involved in the manu- 
vious winter, borrowed one of his stacks of facturc, would, we think, make a very in- 
some sixteen feet in diameter at bottom, teresting article for our pages, and this we 
When he gathered in his own crop, he purpose shortly to mve. We have no 
brought to replace what he had taken two aouot that for this object gold will rapidly 
sMuilarly shaped stacks, each eight feet di- supersede quill and steel. It is so much 
ameter at base, and then informed his more economical that no man can afford to 
friend that he had fully paid the debt. The use any thing else in preference. We have 
otiier told him that he had only brought heaid some complain that they could not 
back one fourth of what he had taken find a gold pen to suit them ; but a little 
away; but for some time £uled to convince inq[uiry soon showed that they bad not ob- 
him« untU at last reference was fortunately tained the best article. The pen we are 
made to the number of loads, and then it now writing with was bought several years 
was all evident enough. since from Albert G. Bagley, and, as the 

Both the cabinet maker and the faimer printers can testify, has been kejpt in con- 
wece able to repeat the table for cubic stant use and severely tried, yet it seems to 
measure witii I'eadiness, but yet knew not improve rather than deteriorate with age. 
its practical applications. As little did a The apparatus for writing seems every 
friend who called our attention to a twelve- year approaching nearer perfection. First 
inch cubic block of iron, a few weeks the time-honored goose-quill, then the steel 
since, and whom we asked its weight pen, and lastly the iridium-pointed gold 
" Some fifty pounds, I suppose.'' •* How pen. The Extension Holder was a valuable 
much do you think a cubic foot of wa- addition, and now but one thing more seems 
ter weighs r " About ten pounds." Very desirable, and that is an invention to retain 
mudb surprised was he to hear that its true enoup^h ink in the holder to save the endless 
weight was 62^ lbs>, and that this amount dippm^ so annoying and so indispensable, 
had to be multiplied by the specific gravity Our faith in American ingenuity assures us 
of iron, to give the weight of a block of the that this desideratum will ere long be at- 
metal of the same dimensions. * t^ned, and nothmg more be left to wish for 

The &ult lies with the teacher, who &ils in convenience in writing. 

in his duty when he encumbers the mind of 

the child with useless lumber in the form New Lamp fo& Caxpuene and Busning 
of tables of weights and measures, without Fluid. — We have been shown and have 
teaching their meanmg and practical appli- carefully examined a new Safety Lamp, 
cations. No wonder the school-room is so contrived^ by Mr. Newell, 8 Winter street, 
repulsive to the child : it would be equally Boston, intended to guard against the ex- 
so to the man. Robwbll G. Smiih, who plosion of these widely used fluids. The 
has succeeded beyond any man in this coun- contrivance seems to us perfect and entire, 
try, and perhaps any otner, in simplifying Its simplicity leads us to wonder that the 
school-books for children, seems fully awai'e plan did not occur to somebody long ago. 
of Uiis general fault In a preface mention- it consists merely of an adaptation of Sir 
log his Pi'oductive System, he cites from Humphrey Davy's Safety L&mp to the 
the North American Review: ''We have gaseous contents ofthe lamp, mstead of those 
not the least hesitation in saymg that two phases which, in mines, are extern^ to it It 
or three years in the education of almost is cheap, too, and can be applied, at a trifling 
every individual in Uiis country have been cost, to ordinary oil lamps. . 

Uirown away in studying what they did not Mr. Newell has also Safety dans and ^11- 
understand." This is as true as it is lament- ers, which may be used without any hazard 
able. We need practical teazling. For in immediate vicinity to a burning lamp, 
Oubic Measure and its relatiooB there should b^ing provided, both in its openings at the 
^ 19 eyexy aehool-Toom a set of iblodcs and top and aide, with the saj^e )am of se- 
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ctifit^ *We haTe seen aeve? al ezperimenta wheat} pastore ; thus affording some 860 
tried, and tried repeatedly, with cans thtu acres for wheat Rather hard cropping^- 
secored, and wiUi those not thus secured, jet so much better than common treatment, 
and we are sure that our confidence is not that the fallow wheat has been ee^mated 
miqilaoed. It has received the approval of at 80 bushels per acre, and that on com 
Dri. Jackson, Hayes, and Torrey, and Prot land 20 to 25 bushels, where once only 12 
gniimaa to 14 were obtained. The corn, formerly 

''A new aromatic Burning Fluid" has but five to seven barrels, now 10 to 12. 
also been prepared by the same gentleman, One great secret of success is lime, clover 
which byros with a beautiful white flame, and i>laster. The wheat drill and rea|»ng 
leaving no incrustation on the wick. It is machine are used ; and threshiDg-perfonned 
« free fiom grease, smoke, or disagreeable by mule power, at the rate of three hmi- 
odor, and from camphene, or spirits of tur- dred bushels per day, the process of wln- 
pentine.*' So, at least, says Mr. Newell, nowing being completed in the bam base- 
though we have had no means of testing jnent at the same operation. Complete 
these statements. system and order prevail, and there is a 

'Stett is an agency for the sale of these placeforeverytliing,andeverytfainginii8place. 
lamps in Kew-York. — 

^— Camdeh and Ambot Railroad. — ^The 

Fall Rivxa Route to Bostdn^Eastebn af&irs of this road are, as they always have 
Rajleoad. — ^We have twice attempted to Wen, in the most prosperous copdition. 
say something (in Sept and Oct) in com- The business of the Company has materi- 
roendation of this route, but after being in allly increased the past year, whidi is 
type, read and corrected, the matter pre- owing, in a great measure, to its excellent 
pored being too mudi for our space, these nmnagement The road passes through a 
notices were the unfortunate victims whicli pleasant part of New Jersey firom Amboy 
must 'bide their time. B\^ uow we must to Camden; and the sail down the Bay on 
say that we have passed over this route, the splendid boat " John Potter," from 
and we have sent ladies of our faflsily, un- New-T crk to Amboy, is the most deU|^t- 
attended, and have uniformly found not ful in the world. The cars of the Company 
only excellent boats, skilful pilots and com- have long been noted for their beauty and 
manders and agents, ana gentlemanly excellence; and all connected with the 
clerks, but our friends bavc received impor- road, in whatever capacity, are gentlemanly 
tant aid and very polite attention from the and obliging. The piindpal agents, Wm. 
gentlemanly captain, when we are sure H. Gatzmer^ Esq., at Philadelphia, and 
that he did not even guess that he was Capt. Ira Bliss at New- York, are gentle- 
showing favor to the family of an editor, men eminently qualified for their stations ; 
which might be turned to some account and it is to their services that the travelling 
No lady need apprehend the want of any public are chiefly indebted for the excellent 
thiiig in the ma^r of personal comfort, management for which the Camden and 
which constant r^;ard for those on board Anrf)oyroad U so universally distinguished. 

can provide. The tables are well provided "■ 

dnd handsomely furnished, itnd the state- Harlw Railroad.— The business of this 
rooms, berths, <&c., are all tliat a reasonable excellent road is constantly increasing, both 
man can claim.^* as regards freight and passengers. The 

TJie Eastern Railroad fQxm& the lower freight triins are heavily laden with produce 
route from Boston to the East, and is well from the interior, and by an arrimgement 

Srovided with easy cars and courteous con- recenUy made, this branch of the business 
uctora Passing alo^g the seaboard, of the road cannot fail of being grcntiy in- 
thiouffh Lynn, Salem, Newburyport, Ports- creased. 

moutiB, and other pleasant and flourishing In publishing their winter arrangements, 
towns, full of local or historical interest, the the Company have announced that three 
ride is unusually agreeable. By stopping daily trains wUl run to and from Albany, 
over one train omy, in several of these and at such hours as cannot &il of aooom- 
towns, access may be had to objects of modating the travelling public. Two of 
great interest, which would well repay not these are express trains, and make the time 
a little painstaking. between the two cities inside of four hoursi 

The &re has also been reduced to one dot- 

JL Btac Farm.— The American Farmer tar and fifty cents, which is only about one 
contains a description of Shirley estate, on cent a mile. This is a rare combination of 
James River, in Virginia, containing 900 economy iiod speed, which will not be with- 
acres of cultivated land, divided into five out its rewiucd hy tiie public, as the road is 
fieldsyfhnn 175 to 190 acres each. The under the. b^st of management, and passes 
rotatiooa are com, wheat, dover, fiiUow through a most delightful region of countfy. 
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